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TO AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS. 
We wish to apprise those of our mechanics who 
are engaged in making farming implements of 
any kmd, that several Agricultural Societies have 
been formed recently at the south, and the mem- 
bers are desirotis qf obtaining specimens of all 
car northern improved threshing-machines, hay 
•nd cotton-iHresses, straw-cutters, corn-sheilers, 
]>loughs, cultivators, harrows, &c., kc.; but as 
many of these are of a high price, they can not 
feel justified at the present time in ordering them, 
till they ascertain whether they are likely to suit 
their purposes. They would prefer to see the 
venders of them in their part of the country, and 
would engage to render them every facility in 
their introduction. But where other engagements 
prevent northern mechanics visiting the south, 
the gentlemen composing the committees would 
engage to pay the freigbt and charges on all 
implements sent them for trial and examina- 
tion ; and dispose of them at the original price, 
tnd charges out added^ free of commisston. We 
give this announcement by request from the south, 
tad can ooly add, that we faiow the gentlemen 
ttiking it to be of high standing and character; 



and should any of our mechanics wish for frirther 
information on this subject, and will call upon or 
address us post paid, we will furnish them with 
full particulars. A great change is taking place 
in regard to agriculture at the south, and the 
planters there are in want of many implements 
different from those now in use among them. It 
is a fine section of the country for emigratioB. 

SPRING WHEAT. 

This valuable grain flourishes successfully in 
many soils when winter or fall-sown wheat 
will not succeed. Perhaps the best plan at rais- 
ing it is to plough late in the fid!, particularly if 
the land be a clay or clayey loam, which is the 
favorite soil for wheat By ploughing in the iali, 
the winter frosts thoroughly pulverise the soil, and 
make it work much freer sand easier than it other- 
wise would the following season. As soon as the 
heavy frosts are oat of the groimd in the sprii^, 
and it becomes t little warm, give it a second 
ploughing, and then sow the grain, harrowing it 
in well, and finishing with the roller,. 

Another method has been practiaed with sue- 
ceas.by an acquaintance of oors. HscTtng his 
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ground prepared as abore some three years since, 
he commenced sowing his wheat in March, intend- 
ing to harrow it in as usual, the gromid being 
tolerably well settled and dry. Before the sow- 
ing was finished, a violent snow-storm came on, 
which prevented harrowing in the grain, although 
the sowing was comi^eted in the storm. A rain 
followed, which preYented any after harrowing, and 
thai frosts set in, freezing the ^lorface of the ground 
for some days. Mild weather soon succeeded, the 
wheat came up finely, grew rigorously, and pro- 
duced the best crop he ever raised. This accident 
was so successful, that he practised it the next 
year, by sowing befcnre the frost left the ground, 
and the crop was like the last, a good one. 

The upheaving of the ground by the frost opens 
it for the reception of the seed ; when the frost 
leaves, it becomes pulverized and levelled down 
by its action, which sufficiently covers the seed 
and renders the harrow unnecessary. We have 
usually sowed our grass seed in this manner, and 
found that it took better than in any other way. 
Some fismners thus sow their rye and winter 
wheat, and although occasionally successful, it. 
often &ils, and we can not recommend the practice. 
The wheat used in the above experiment was the 
Siberian, a plump reddish berry on a short straw, 
and it is highly approved in the interior of this 
State. 

ARRANGING CATTLE IN SUBfBIER PA8TURB8. 
Oxen and steers may run together ; cows, heif- 
ers, yearlinjfi^, and large weaned calves, each class 
by themselves. BuUs may run with oxen if not 
ill-tempered. Horses are better alone, and so are 
sheep. Pastures ought to be divided so as to ad- 
mit of a change, and it is very desirable to have 
every pasture watered with a running stream or 
spring. 

EFFECT OF MARLING AND MODERATE CROPS. 
We notice in Mr. Ruffin*s " Addendum" to his 
Essay on Oalcareous Manures, that he has given a 
table of crops on his " Coggin's Point fium," with 
slight inlerruptioQ, from 1813 to 1842 inclusive, in 
' which the number of acres in wheat ware fr(nn 78 
to 250, and the average yield from 5 to Idi bush- 
els per acre. The smallest yidd was produced on 
the smallest quantity of land, tmnmriedj while the 
largest yield (nearly 3 to 1 of the smallest) was 
prodttced Hm hat season on the marled. The 
omnber of acrt* in com during the same time, 
wore from 7tf to 188, and the average, from 8^ to 



25} bushels per acre ; the lowest average being 
jNToduced on the unmarled, and the highest on the 
mailed land. 

The above data from a dose observer, shows the 
very low point which agriculture can reach by in- 
judicious management, and also the very great in- 
crease which may be attained by carefbl manage 
ment The best yidds, considering the great 
number of acres cultivated, and on land reclaimed 
from a perfectly exhausted condition, exclusivdy 
by the use of marl, shows good mahagement, and 
a rapid unprovementk 

HEREFORD CATTLE. 

Among the various importations of improved 
stock, which have been made from time to time 
into this country, few are likdy to become more 
distinguished, than the splendid herd d'Herefords 
brought over here within 4he three past years, by 
Messrs. Coming and Sotham of Albany. We had 
merely seen a few specimens ai them in the simi- 
mer of 1840, but had no idea of the large fine herd 
there till we visited it last December. We found 
them located on a beautiful *&rm lying on the 
west bank of the Hudson, about two mUes bdow 
Albany, and in winter quarters. The buildings for 
their accommodation are not expensive, yet ai^e ; 
with abundance of yard room open only to the 
south, and well {Hrotected on the other three ndes 
by the bam and sheds. The arrangement of these 
buildings, both interior and exterior, struck us as 
among the most convenient we have ever seen, 
and we hope we may be furnished with a ^an of 
them hereafter, to embeUish a page or two of our 
paper. 

Since Youatt wrote his work on Britidi Cattle, 
there has undoubtedly been a very great change 
for the better in Herefords; and we question 
whether any breed m England, has been mcnre 
generally improved within the past twenty 
yearsi We nmst confess that we were greatly 
surprised at the sc^rb show that they made, at 
the various agricultural sodety meetings which 
we recently attended in Engiuid, and certainly 
one of the finest lots of cattle we ever saw, was 
a large herd of pure Hereford steers, grazing upon 
the banks oi the Thames, in the neighborhood of 
the magnificent dd town of Oxford. As fat cattle, 
the Herefords have latdy hdd a sharp rivalry 
with the Durhams, and thdr beef is in high favor 
in the London markets. They make no claim as 
yet to being great milkers; but this is a quality ia 
the animals which can be improved, and we un> 
derstand the meet eminent breeders are beginning 
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to pay atteauon to this point, and we trust that 
they may meet with success, for we are the friends 
and well-wishers of improvement in all things. 

We thmk the stock at Albany would compare 
favcMrably with the best we met of this breed in 
England ; and well they may, since Mr. Sotham 
had much experience with Herefords there be- 
fore coming to this country, and he crossed the 
Atlantic twice from New York, for the express 
purpose of making his own selections; and we 
think he chose with a good eye ancl much judg- 
ment. We found these cattle to excel particular- 
ly in the brisket and loin, two very important 
points in all animals destined for the butcher, and 



especially necessary, if we expect to make them 
into beef for the English market ; and being of great 
constitution and hardy, they make most excellent 
grazing stock, and are consequently somewhat 
sought for in various parts of the United States 
for this purpose. We also found them much bet- 
ter handlers than we expected, and \vith good 
coats and reasonable fine skins. 

Mr. Sotham was so unfortunate as to lose his 
very fine buU Major, on his voyage out from Eng- 
land last year, which was much to be deplored, 
as he was said to be equal to anything ever bred 
there. But in Sir George, we found quite a supe- 
rior animal, and we here introduce a cut of him. 



Hereford Bull Sir George, Imported.— (Fi€. 1.) 




The Property of Messrs. Coming and Sotham^ Albany^ N, Y. 



This bull is improving with age, and when full 
grown wiU^ make a large and handsome show. 
In another stable alongside of him was Young 
Prize. Ifis frame is not quite so large as that d^ 
Sir George, but if we recollect right, he is some- 
what finer and more finished in his points. He 
also shows great constitution, and will un<}oubted- 
ly make a superior animal, 
k Beyond these came a lot of bull calves, one of 
which struck us as of imcommon promise, and he 
stands in such high favor with his breeder, as 
leads him to believe that he may yet make the 
place of Major good. We trust these bulls will 



not be neglected by those engaged in rearing work- 
ing cattle, and that they may be efiectually tried 
in crossing on the native stock for this especial 
purpose. We have seen repeated crosses of this 
kind throughout the United States, from Hereford 
bulls fiur inferior to this importation, and the in^ 
provement was quite manifest. We recollect par- 
ticularly, a recent instance of this kind, in visiting 
the extensive rice plantation of Mr. Zeranqu^, on 
the Misnssippi, a little above New Orleans. He 
kept about 70 head of working oxen, and among 
them all, there w^ nothing equal to a few speci- 
meof of the cross of the Hereford, either in size 
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beauty o{ fonn, or strength, quickness, and endo- 
lance in the yoke. 

There are twenty-three full bred Hereford cows 
to calye in the spring in this herd, and an excel- 
lent even lot they are too. The queen of these 
for the present is Matchless, and right well is she 
named, for there are few animals of any breed 
within our knowledge that can beat her in form 
and quality, and we regret that the cut we hare 



of her does not more fully represent her size and 
massiyeness. It is, however, a tolerable portrait, 
and shows her great brisket and fine loin adyan- 
tageously. Perfection is a noble large cow eyen 
now, though only 3 years old ; and Victoria, Ma- 
tilda, and Gay, are much to be admired. Some d 
them, Mr. Sotham thinks, will proye good milk- 
ers. He is determined to see what they can do in. 
this way, and giye us the result of the triaL 



Hereford Cow Matchless, IiiF0RTBD.r-(Fi6. 2.) 




The property of Messrs, Coming ojid Sothamj Albany , N. Y. 



CoTSWOLD Sheep. — After looking oyer the cattle 
pretty thor9Ughly, we next examined the sheep, 
and must confess that we think it the best Long- 
woolled flock that we haye yet seen in America. 
These Mr. Sotham also selected himself, and im- 
ported. They were choacQ from the celebrated 
flocks of Mr. Hewer and other eminent breeders 
of CotswddB. These animals are of great M2e, 
and yet yery fine generally in all their pcMuts, much 
more so than people unacquainted with the breed 
could suppose. We should think the largest would 
weigh at least 250 pounds dressed, if well fatten- 
ed ; their weight oi fleece is in proportion. Fat- 
rmnps sheared 14^ pounds last year ; and Splen- 
did, a perfect model we were going to mtf of this 
breed of sheep, gaye 11 pounds* Tlie lambt at 
one year old ayerage within a AactiaQ of 9 pounds 
each, and the brooding ewoi foil 8 po«ids» whkii 



is certainly a great yield. The wool is rery long, 
and \m such as the English manufacture their 
worsted goods from. The animals are small con- 
sumers for their size, and are the moot quiet things 
imaginable. 

We giye a cut (rf* one of these Cotswold bucks on 
another page, that the reader may be enabled to 
understand mwe folly what we are talking about* 
and subjoin extracts from a letter also upon their 
origin and breeding, which Mr. Sotham has been 
80 obliging as to forward us. 

When I was last in England, I endeayored to 
trace the origin of the Cotswold breed of sheep, 
but eoidd aot succeed with suflScient certainty 
earlier than the year 1796. Ifonndthat the Cot^ 
wolds at that penod possessed yery long fiuse8;loii^, 
thick ears ; heayy, curly fleeces ; hi^ riiOQlderft» 
and otw bocks; but inyariably good nnnps, and 
J Ugs QfmMUamf denoting yery gtroog eoostitutions. 
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and were principally kepi on the Cotswold Hills 
in Gloucestershire. 

Many improyed them by crossing with the 
Leicester, which was undoabtedly an excellent 
cross, when a judidoos selection was made; but 
th« majority of their owners, wishing to reduce 
tiieir size and gire them more symmetry, adhered 
Co the finest Leicester with their short ears, short 



faces, fitt backs, small bone, and a finer quality ol 
wool, thinking such a course would produce their 
object; but the result was unfavorable, for they 
found when they lost their thick ears and curly 
coats, that they also lost their constitutions. My 
opinion is, that the curly, silvery skin is a eood 
criterion oi early maturity, a right quality of &8h, 
and a hardy ammy i, 



CoiBwoLD BucrSFLsiiDJi), Infobted.— <Fio. 3.) 




The Property qf Messrs. Coming and Sotkamj Al^ny^ iV, y. 



I hare always noticed on sheai^ys, that this 
kind of fleece covers more and a better quality of 
flesh than the finer or longer fleeces ; and I main- 
tam that a fractieal tnan^ when shearing a sheep, 
can tell by the cut of the wool whether it grew 
from a good root. I have remarked this often to 
many cl the best old shepherds (with whom I 
have sheared numbers, joinmg them in their meny 
jokes and cheerful songs of sheep'shemrings)^ and 
they would readily agree with me, and always 
persuade their masters to keep such kind of ewes 
as long as they would breed a lamb, so that they 
mi^ obtain the whde flock of that description. 
Tl^ found they would keep on less food, were 
less trouble, less liable to disease, and always in 
good condition. 

I hare an idea that a person will remember 
the points he wishes to improve, far better when 
shearing than at any other tmie. A good shepherd 
knows tne features of each sheep, equally as well as 
he does those of his own children, and remembers 
theu firnlta when he discovers them, therefinre 
when eollmff his ewes he refers back to shear- 
day ; this I Know to be the &ct, and such close 
obsoratioQ is absolutely necessary, to give credit ! 
to a flock. J 



Those who selected a ram with a good curly 
skin from the Leicester, made vast improvements 
on their flocks, but it was the close observation of 
a faithful shepherd that opened their eyes to it, 
when the breeder himself had not gone through 
the whole fracticai part, which I would stronny 
reccmimend, as it is the only sure way of knowmg 
the facts ; and let me tell you, there are many of 
the first breeders that depend altogether on tneir 
shjroherd's selections, and they take them to several 
diflerent ram-sales before they select one to their 
taste. Time is not thrown away in searching for 
good males, nor is the purse ultimately diminished 
by giving a good price. l£ judgment directs the 
hand of either master or shepherd, the flock will 
keep its standing ; but I have seen in many iii- 
stances, where ^ks have very much degenerated 
by the absence of the latter. 

There are many of the Cotswold breeders who 
say they have not a drop of Leicester blood, but 
have improved their symmetry by ackwe attention 
to the smaller male of the ori^al* with a hx 
back and curly skin in view, still keeping their 
long fiu:es and ears, rumps and legs of muttony 
thus producing eariier maturity, a better mixture 
of fitt and lean, than the Leicetser cross. 
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This seems to me practical reascningt for the 
butchers all say, that if the Leicesten had more 
lean and less fat, they would suit their customers 
much better. I allow that the Leicester men, and 
those who crossed from them, hare won more 
prizes than the Cotswolds, because symmetry is 
always observed in every male animal, and the 
latter have not had time to arrive at perfection. 
I believe it is candidly admitted that the Cots- 
wolds are decidedly the most profitable sheep in 
the world, and will soon be able to carry away the 
first premiums. 

We can make the same observations upon the 
keep of the above stock, as we did on that of Col. 
Sherwood and Mr. Prentice. We (bond the 
cows living upon rye-straw, with a few tumeps, 
and the sheep the same. We believe, as a matter 
of health, and for the purpose of giving a greater 
variety to the food, the young animals had a little 
oil cake. This is highly approved of in England 
for the young of all kinds df domestic stock, as it 
keeps the bowels open, and generally prevents 
scouring or oostiveness ; it also gives a good tone 
to the stomach, and seems to make them relish 
all their other food much better ; and our own ex- 
perience of several years of feeding oil-cake in 
small quantities, confirms all that has been told 
us of its good qualities. 

English Fekces. — ^These are of various kinds, 
the hedge, however, predominating ; and no one 
feature adds more to the rural beauty of the coun- 
try than these living walls of verdure, — ^pio 
turesqudy dividing it in a thousand devious ways, 
and making many a spot, that would otherwise 
appear desolate and bare, look charmingly pretty 
and inviting. Quite a variety of shrubs and trees 
are made use of here for hedges, but those we 
most admired were the hdly. This is somewhat 
diflferent from the American holly, — its leaves 
being variegated with yellow spots, and it has 
small thorns, like our lies opaca^ protruding from 
their edges. It is an evergreen, and adds greatly 
to the beauty of the winter landscape. In front of 
the house, and around the ornamental grounds 
and gardens, portions of the hedges are trained in 
what is termed topiary work. This represents 
any animal, a deer for example, in a recumbent 
position, with head and antlers erect ; a peacock, 
with its tail wide spread ; a castle, a summer- 
house, or some other frmtastic piece, which the 
$fery nice often take upon themselves to laugh 
at as stiff and studied; yet to us these things 
have a great charm, for they seem to harmonize 
with the scenery and the antiquated buUdiDgs 



around; and we have ofren paused to contem- 
plate this fiincy work of the rustic hedge-clipper^ 
with a vague, indescribaMe satis&ctioD, thinking, 
perhaps, the same hand that guided the hedge- 
shears, might, under more favorable circiun- 
stances, have won renown with the pencil or 
chisel; for it is our humor to clothe all things as 
often as possible in the beautiful, and imagine the 
illustrious. In this way, wandering along the 
world, we have cheated many a dull hoar of its 
tediousness and melancholy. 

Next to the hoUy we itdmired the gorse or furze ; 
a sharp, prickly shrub, growing to a height of 
five feet or more, and bearing a yellow blossom. 
But the most coikmion hedge here is the haw- 
thorn ; and this upon the whole is perhaps the 
best We do hot think its foliage equal to that 
of the maple and other varieties of the thorns €€ 
our own country ; its Uossom, however, is quite 
as pretty, and much like it, and comes out about 
the same period of the year as in New- York. Its 
growth is not near so rapid as our own hawthorns, 
nor is it as suitable for our climate, and when cul- 
tivated here as a hedge, has generally proired a 
failure. 

The general method of growing hedges in Eng- 
land, is to dig a ditch along the line where it is to 
be planted, four to five feet wide, and two to three 
feet deep, and plant the thorn upon the embank- 
ment made by this excavation. This method has 
a double advantage ; for it makes a good ditch, 
which is highly necessary to assist in carrjring oflT 
the sur&ce water in this moist climate, and the 
earth thrown up from it, forms an excellent bed, 
with a double depth of soil on which to plant the 
thorn ; and the fence thus grows more rapidly and 
stronger than it otherwise would. The ditch and 
embankment also add to the strength and security 
of the fence, making it more difficult to get over. 

Before setting out a hedge, the land along the 
line is generally put under cultivation the previous 
year, so as to get it m^ow and in good tilth. A 
potato crop is the best preparation, and the quicks 
are usually of the second year's growth, and taken 
up from a bed where they are cultivated for this 
purpose. They are planted about six inches apart, 
in double rows along the line, the quicks of the 
second row being placed opposite the centre of 
the space occupied by the first Sometimes, when 
a very strong fence is required, three rows are 
planted; but two are generally sufficient, and 
we have seen quite good hedges formed from a 
single row alone. 

An' important point in the management of the 
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he^e, is to keep it thick, especially near the 
ground ; and in order to effect this, it must he 
grown broader at the base than the top, so that 
eVwy part may have the benefit, in an equal de- 
gree of moistnre, light, and air. The best, there- 
fore, are trimmed every year to a width of five 
feet or so at the bottom, and nearly sharp at the 
top, giving the hedge the form, on both sides, of 
the steep roof of a house. Yet they flourish very 
wdl here trimmed in a rounded form at the top, 
which IS a more graceful shape for them ; and 
we have frequently seen a good strong fence of 
the hawthorn, growing up in a natural way, seven 
to ten feet high, and still so close at the bottom, 
as to be completely impervious to domestic aniwn^la 
al)ove the size of a hurge rabbit If we recollect 
righty when thus left to grow naturally, the quicks 
were planted doser together than when in double 
rows. 

In thoae districts where stones abound, they 
are much used for fences, and are laid up in a 
handsomer and stronger manner than we are ao 
customed to at home. We have seen miles after 
miles of them along the highway, especially such 
as enclose the parks, pointed with as much neat^ 
ness as the mason's work of a house. The ugly 
zig-zag fences which are so common in the United 
States, aie unknown here; neither is our more 
sightly poet and rail fence to be seen, timber being 
too scarce and valuable for such purposes. Posts 
and sawed stuff are occasionally, found; but what 
is more commco, is to set posts about eight feet 
apart, and mortise the bars into them, one at the 
top, and the other near the bott(»n, and to these 
nail thin slats, four to five feet long, split out in 
the same manner as we rive staves, and put them 
on perpendicukriy to the cross pieces. This makes 
a close good fence, and when whitewashed, with 
tows of trees planted along the line, it presents a 
very neat appearance. Clay walls, built en j»s^> are 
not sufficioitly common to speak of in England, 
the climate being altogether too moist for them to 
eudore long, as a general rule. 
, The last method (d fencing which we shall men- 
tion is embankments. These are laid up, slightly 
sifting with dirt, about four feet high, excavated 
from a ditch running along the line of the fence, 
and are then sodded up their sides and on the top. 
This makes a much better fence in a tenacious 
clay soil than we could have supposed ; and the only 
objection is, that the sod is very liable to work out 
m squares, leaving the earth then to crumble down, 
and the fence in continual want of repair. In a 
climate of thie severity of the winter of our n<Nnhem 



and middle states, a sod fence would not answer 
at all ; for the frost would cause it to crumble badly 
every spring upon being liberated from the ground. 

Some districts in England are only fenced round 
the pasture portions of the farms, for the range oi 
the stock, leaving all the rest open to tillage. Other 
portions of the country have no fences at all, ex- 
cept for yards around the bams and sheds. . The 
flocks and herds are kept as on the continent, by 
herdsmen and shepherds with their dogs ; and the 
animals being brought up to this mode of pastur- 
ing, are not unruly at all, but gentle and tractable, 
and are easily retained within their limits with 
scarcely any trouble. When we first visited Europe 
fifteen years ago, we were convinced that this would 
be the best method to adopt in America. We 
have often wondered, that our mtelligent and high- 
spirited countrymen would so long and so tamely 
submit to the intolerable burden of fiaidng against 
their neighbors' unruly cattle; and are satisfied, 
that if the subject could be placed before them in 
its true light, they would not be much longer. 
We know of no part of the United States which 
is imfeuced, except a portion of the beautiful 
valley of the Connecticut ; and if any one is de- 
sirous to see how easily this system can be carried 
into effect, and what an immense saving it proves 
to the landed interest oi this section of the coun- 
try, he would do well 'to make a visit there and 
judge for himself. 

Another very pleasing feature in the fences of 
England, and which has been adopted to a great- 
er or less extent in the older settled parts of the 
United StateS) are the rows of trees and belts of 
forest planted along their lines. The shade of 
these, in this cool, moist climate, does not seem to 
essentially injure the growth of the hedges, al- 
though beneath our more sunny sky, we are satis- 
fied that they would. Rows and belts of shrub- 
bery and trees along the margin of the road, and 
up and down the division fences of the estates^ 
give England an appearance in the distance of be- 
ing a well-virooded country; and in the early part 
of June, when the hawthorn is in frdl bloom, the 
fields look as if enclosed by walls of flowers. It 
is a diarming country, made. so. principally by the 
hand of man, and with our decided rural predilec* 
tions, we wandered over it with a pleasure we 
can not describe. Would that more of our coun- 
txjmea engaged in farming operations could visit 
it ; we are satisfied that they would generally re- 
turn to their homes, determined to cultivate less 
land, and in better style, and do more to adom its 
surface. There are many estates in Great Britain 
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which art has made perfect pictures almost, and 
eveiything about them is disposed with as much 
taste as if they were destined to be iimnortalized 
OQ canyass by a Claude de Lorraine. 

A RURAL WALK IN THE CITT.— No. I. 

It is acknowledged, that New York is the foun- 
tain-head of America for literary, commercial, and 
political information, and the very best point for 
the publication of a leading journal on all these 
subjects; but when we started this paper, it was 
thought by many, that it was no place for issuing 
an Agricultural Periodical. We trust that some- 
thing has been done by us the past year to prove 
the contrary, and we hope, ere this volume b 
brought to a close, all will agree, that we could not I 



have chosen a point in the Union, combining so 
many advantages for the successful publication of 
an agricultural journal as New York. We woidd 
respectfully ask our readers, is any place in Ameri- 
ca so open to agricultural inibrmatioii, either at 
home or abroad, as tMs city ? and where is the 
neighborhood abounding with such extensive green- 
houses, gardens, nurseries, orchards, and admizft- 
bly-cultivated farms of every variety of soil ? Nor 
is this vicinity so deficient in good stock as many 
imagine ; indeed, few states in the Union can make 
as great a show c^ splendid improved animals, a» 
may be found within a few hours' sail or ride of 
New York, and we trust, in the course of a few 
months, to make all these things somewhat more 
apparent to the public than they have hitherto 
been. 




View of ihe F jju, Fouhtjjh, Aiftj Ctrr Haix, m Beoidway, — (Fm. 4.) 



Of the many pretty rural spots in this city, such 
as the Battery, the Park, St. John's, Union, and 
Washington squares, enclosed by strong ornament- 
al iron fences, and tastefully planted with trees, 
flowers, and shrubbery, we might dwdl with 
much pleasure, and perhaps interest to such of our 
country readers as have never visited this populous 



place ; but we at once pass over the sulject, mere- 
ly adverting to some new features recently intro- 
duced into these fine public grounds, and those 
are the fountains supplied from the Croton Aque- 
duct, and throwing up numerous columns of water 
in beautiful jett d*eau from 50 to 70 feet high, in 
every place appropriate to adorn them. 
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A profound writer on " The Age of Great Cities," 
says : — 

''If anything be certain, it would seem to 
be, that man is constituted to realize his destiny 
from his asBodatioa with man, more than from 
any contact with places. The great agency in 
callinjg forth his capabilities, whether for good or 
evil, IS that of his tellows. The picturesque, ac^ 
cordingly, may be with the country, but the intel- 
iectual, speaking generally, must be with the 
town. Agriculture may possess its science, and 
the farmer, as well as the landowner, may not be 
devoid of intelligence ; but in such connexicnjs, the 
science and inteUigence, in common with the nour^ 
ishment of the soil, must be deriYed, in the main, 
from the studies prosecuted in cities, and from the 
wealth realized in the traffic of cities. If pastur- 
age is followed by tillage, and if tillage is made 
to partake of the nature of a study and a science, 
these siffns of improyement are peculiar to lands 
in which cities make their appearance, and they 
hecome progressive only as cities become opulent 
and powerful,** 

How true this is in regard to agriculture in the 
neighborhood of the great city of London, contain- 
ing upward of two millions of inhabitants, let 
any one who has visited inform our readers. The 
most able, and by far the greatest number of the 
agricultural periodicals in Great Britain are pub- 
lished in London. But to our point in hand. 

Seed'Store of Mr, George C. Thorhurh, in John 
Street, — ^T^king Broadway for our line, about half 
a mile from the Battery, we diverge into John 
Street, and in the first square on the north side, 
we come to Mr. Thorbum^s seed-store. It is a 
brick building four stories high, and the front of 
the fifst half is occupied by a large show-window, 
14 feet in length, 10 feet high, and glazed with 
the finest French plate-glass, the two centre 
squares of which are each 5 feet by 4, and polish- 
ed like the best mirrors. Here the choicest varie- 
ties 6i Camellia, Japonica, Heaths, Correas, Roses, 
&C., sie constantly exhibited in (lower, and occa- 
sionally some of the most beautiful exotics, such 
as Hybrid, Rhododendrons, Chorozemas, and 
other shrubs and plants, making a splendid show 
that is truly delightful even to the most hurried 
passers-by to pause and look at 

The interior of this store is quite spacious. It 
is 130 feet deep, the whole of which is thrown 
into one room. The walls are covered with pic- 
tures on one side, interspersed with garden and 
nursery implements tastefully displayed, while 
the other side is fitted up with numerous seed- 
drawers and shelves, filled with porcelain flower- 
pots, vases, and glass globes with water in them, 
and gold and silver fish playing about, while on 
each side, resting upon the floor, are long rows 



of bins, filled with all sorts of peas, beans, grain, 
and roots. 

Up stairs is a spacious picture gallery, contain- 
ing a select collection of fine paintings and engra- 
vings of plants and flowers, of some of the most 
interesting subjects of English and American his- 
tory. Here also is quite an aviary of Canary and 
Mocking birds, enlivening the room from morning 
to night with their cheerful melodious tones. 
How of\en, when tired of the counting-room, in 
former years in this city, have we come here, be- 
fore the establishment was half its present size, and 
stood back from the street with its pretty front yard, 
to enjoy a sight of the plants and flowers, and lis- 
ten to the sweet song of the birds. Altogether, we 
suspect that this is the largest, most varied, and 
showy seed establishment in the United States, 
and it is well worth visiting by all strangers com- 
ing to the city. 

Seed-store and Green-house of Mr. Smith, 385 
Broadway,— From Mr. Thorbum's we return 
again to Broadway, and what a change from the 
quiet John Street One is half stunned with the 
clatter of iron shod-hoofs, and the rumble of carts, 
omnibusses, and carriages ; and along the spacious 
foot-walks is a crowd of pedestrians, and among 
them are flowers of a difi'erent order than those 
we lef^ at Mr. Thorbum's ; but of these it does not 
become us to speak, as they do not happen to be 
in our line : so, fair ladies, in gay bonnets and 
plumes, and dazzling dresses, and looking as 
smiling and rosy as you please, in gay groups, 
pass on. 

Though not as* large as Mr. Thorbum's, Mr. 
Smith has an excellent establishment. He makes 
all his own importations, and is as careful as pos- 
sible in their quality as well as those raised for 
him at home. Such as we inspected we found 
good, and were especially pleased with the sam- 
ples of Imperial oats which he showed us. They 
weigh from 43 to 46 pounds to thf bushel, have a 
thin light husk, and seemed to contain a great 
amount of farina. These oats were originally im- 
ported four years since, and are now well accli- 
mated—the price is il,50 per bushel. Mr. 
idmith has a pretty green-house in the rear of his 
store, where he keeps the usual variety of plants 
and flowers for sale ; he has also extensive ranges 
of glass out of town, for the purpose of propaga- 
ting and supplying the city establishment. 

As we passed into the green-house at the lef^ 
occupying a larg^ mche to itself, we observed a 
very splendid specimen of the Rhododendron Al- 
taclarensis in full bloom. It is a magnificent 
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riirab really, and well deserves the attention of 
florists, and the high favor in which it stands with 
the amateurs of flowers. 

Seed-store and Conservatory of Mr, Dunlap, — 
Keeping up the east side of Broadway till we 
reach Na 576, we come to Mr. Dunlap's, and we 
had no idea of the extent of this establishment, till 
we walked in, and thoroughly examined it. The 
seed-store is 22 feet square or so, and the conser- 
vatory immediately joining it, is the most splendid 
afiair we have seen in the United States. The 
grand range is 2 feet wide, 15 (e9i high, and 200 
feet long ; then there are side ranges in addition 
of nearly 100 feet more. In the centre of the long 
range is a walk 6 feet wide> laid down in wood, 
and painted in diamonds. , On each side of this is 
a deep green moss edging, and over these are 
pretty ornamental stands of various fashions for 
flowers, and on either hand of the long aisle, stands 
a thick wall of dense foliage and flowers of Oran- 
ges, Lemons, Pittosporums, India-Rubber trees. 
Acacias, Eugenias, Oleanders, Sparrmanius, Pa- 
lins. Magnolias, and Rhododendrons, thickly 
spreading out, and averaging a height (^ 12 to 15 
feet. Aside from these there is a great variety of 
rare and curious plants, and as one example of the 
number displayed here, the proprietor stated that 
there were upward of 2,000 Camellias alone. 
We found here the Cycas Revolutum or Large 
Palm, standing some 8 feet high, with its Corin- 
thian-like crown, containing hundreds of seeds, 
and contrasting superbly with its feathery green 
leaves, full 3 feet in length. This is a great curiosi- 
ty, and is much admired. W« also saw several 
of the Agave Americana or Century Aloe. One 
is said to be the largest in the United States. It 
is twice the size of that of the Patroon which was 
in flower at Albany last fall, and occupies an entire 
house by itself, 15 feet square. 

Mr. Dunlap heats his conservatory with hot 
water, which is carried through its whole length 
in double rows of iron pipes. We found, when 
in England, that steam or hot water used exclu- 
sively in heating conservatories, was objected to, 
as causing the air in them to become too damp ; 
but in our drier climate we are informed that they 
are not injurious, except perhaps in extreme cases, 
which of course must be guarded against and ob- 
viated. Overhead in the conservatory is a line oi 
cages for singing birds, and at the further end is a 
jarge circular stone basin of water, with gold flsh 
playing their gambols in its depths. 

Havmg exercised our feet pretty satisfactorily, 
we now crossed over for a call on our friend, Dr. 



Field, in the Third Avenue, who, being quite an 
amateur farmer, and hearing of our projected 
walk, detennined it should be changed to a 
ride, and inmiediately ordered his gig-horse 
out for the purpose of accompanying us on the re- 
mainder of our excursion. And here we found a 
capital specimen of the well-bred and well-broke 
New York trotter in the Doctor's horse ; for he is 
goitle, playful, and spirited ; will stand an> where 
in the noisy streets of the city without hitching, 
and is equal at all times on the road to a mile in 
four minutes, and would probably, with a little 
training, accomplish it with ease in three. 

Mr. Emmet^s Durkanu. — ^We trust that we 
shall be pardoned in giving a brief notice of a call 
at the tasteful private residence of one of our most 
estimable citizens, Thomas Addia Enmiet, Esq. ; 
for in more ways than one, he has made himself 
a part of our public property. But we will not 
dwell upon this subject. The residence is prettily 
situated near 57th Street, and commands a fine 
view of the East river and the a4)oining country ; 
and with its ample garden and ornamental grounds, 
embraces about 20 acres, making quite a city farm. 
Of course one can not expect to find here a herd 
of Short-homs, that will count in number with 
those of a Kentucky planter, but what few there 
are, we found in fine order, and bred as a matter 
of taste and fancy by Mr. Emmet himself. His 
cow Celeste is a fine specimen in form of the Dur- 
ham, and one of the most famous milkers in the 
country. Pasturing on a meadow just below the 
house, and without other food than the grass she 
obtained there, she gave for some time last suno- 
mcr, from 29 to 33 quarts of milk per day of an 
excellent quality, and was now giving 8 quarts a 
day, though several months gone with calf. 

Ever'hearing Raspberry* — The conservatory 
was well stocked with plants in full bloom, but 
the season is so cold and backward this year, that 
vegetation can scarcely be said to have begun, and 
of course we could find little attraction at this mo- 
ment in the grounds and garden. Our attention, 
however, was called to a variety of the Ever-bear- 
ing raspberry, very difierent in appearance from 
that of Ohio, described on page 5 of Vol. I. of the 
Agriculturist. Its branches are smaller, and it is 
destitute of the prongs at the end of them, neces- 
sary for self-propagation. Its fruit also is difi*erent, 
Mr. Emmet informing us that it more resembled 
the purple Antwerp than any other variety which 
he cultiTates. It usually ripens about the 15th of 
July, and continues bearing till cut off by the frost. 
It was originally procured by his father, the late 
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distinguished Robert Emmet, Esq., firom the Bot- 
anic Garden of Dr. Hosack ; beyond this Mr. E. 
could not trace it. Any one desirous of obtaining 
this variety of the raspberry will be freely furnish- 
ed with cuttings. 

. Anihraciie-'Coal Ashes.^li will be seen that we 
were correct in our opinions of the supposed value 
of these ashes for manure, by a quotation in our 
February No., which we gave of an ezperimoit 
made with them by the Editor of the American 
Farmer. Mr. Emmet has made use of them for 
eight years as manure, and finds them beneficial ; 
especially in assisting to lighten a heavy soil, and 
render it more friable and easy to work. 



not be got in for want of room. We mignt have 
«isily filled two numbers of our paper with edito- 
rial and other matter at present m nand. 

Fast Trotting-Horsbs. — "We have just received 
several orders for fasi-trotting horses, either match- 
ed or single. Those who have them for sale, 
will please address us ^ost-paid immediately, sta- 
ting price and all particulars regarding them, as 
we wish to fill the orders without delay. 



TO OUR READERS. 

We trust when you have got to the end of this 
Number, that yoii will be satisfied that we have 
given aU the improvements promised in our last ; 
and if you will only encourage us in our good 
work, we shall continue to go on and add others 
as it will afford, for it is our intention to make this 
indisputably the leading Agricultural paper of 
America. The price at which we offer this peri- 
odical is within the means of every person, and 
we shall look for a large and steady increase to 
our subscription list. We shall send this number 
to all the subscribers of Volume I., and we hope 
that they will take pains to show it to their friends 
and solicit subscriptions. No subsequent num- 
bers win be sent till the money is remitted in full 
for the Second Vdume, for we can not deviate from 
our terms. 

At our present terms, Three copies for Two 
Bdlars, or Eight copies for Five Dollars, the 
American Agriculturist is among the very cheap- 
est books of the day ; and what is more, we can 
add with a clear conscience, and without a single 
spark of vanity, we think it one of the most enter' 
Uining and instructive. Our Correspondence now 
is rich, varied, and extensive ; and will be enlarg- 
ed still further, more especially in Europe ; then 
we are regularly in receipt of all the Agricultural 
joumab of any value, both at home and abroad, 
besides everything in the way of books as fast as 
they appear. These advantages, combined with 
those of our central and commanding situation, 
will enable us to keep our readers promptly and 
fully acquainted with everything 6i interest up- 
on this great and aU-absorbing subject. 

Sue ar-Beet.— We have to apologise to our read- 
ers for the non-appearance of the article on the Cul- 
tivatioii of the Sugar-Beet It is in tvne. but could 



The following was received by mail, two days 
too late for insertion in our last, for which it was 
designed. 

The undersigned, haying been unavoidably de- 
tained in Buffalo since issuing the December num- 
ber of this paper, and having pressing claims upon 
his attention, which will probably continue to de- 
tain him there, reluctantly withdraws from the 
responsibility of editorial unties, to which he is 
unable perscnially to attend. He can not but hope, 
however, that an intelligent public may continue 
to sustain not only this, but aU well-conducted 
agricultural papers. They owe this to themselves, 
to their children, their country, and the human race. 
It is estimated that there are now published in 
the United States, 135 daily, 1140 weekly, 125 
semiweekly papers, 205 monthly, and other pe- 
riodicals of a general character, not one of which 
makes agriculture the leading object of its at- 
tention; while the number of such as are ex- 
clusively devoted to this subject, does not exceed 
25^ most of which are monthly, are issued at a 
low price, and enjoy for the most part, but a very 
small circulation. When to this limited range of 
agricultural periodicals, we add the consideration, 
that they relate to the sole occupation of three 
fourths of the productive population of this coun- 
try, which contributes at least an equal proportion 
to our aggre^te national resources, it may well 
be thought smgular, that a majority of our citizens 
are so utterly neglectful, not only of their indi- 
vidual interests, but of those also which so mate- 
rially affect the whole community. 

It was with these views of the vast importance 
of the subject, and the too geneml indifference to 
its great principles, and more improved and scien- 
tific nianagement, that induced the undersigned 
for a time to lend his feeble aid to the threat cause 
of a^icultural advancement in the United States. 
No circumstances or observations since made, have 
produced any alteration in his views; and it is 
a source of gratification to be assured, that while 
some may find it necessary to quit the fiel(^ others 
are pressing into it, with the full determination not 
only to sustain, but carry this great movement on* 
ward. May its* progress be such, as its intrinsio 
merits and paramount utility demand. 

Although unable to devote that attention to the 
paper he has heretofore done, the undersigned yet 
hopes occasionally to meet the instructive corre- 
spondents of the American Agriculturist in its 
columns, on common ground, to interchange such 
views and sentiments, as mav tend to mutual in- 
terest and instruction. Kichard L. Allen. 

Buffalo, Feb. 15, 1843, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



SHEEP HUSBANDRY-— No. 1. 

Where is the best sheev country ?— In mv last 
cammunication, I alludea to the national cnarac- 
ter of your publication, as being one of its dis- 
tinguisning merits. It has, to me, another yery 
attractive recommendation, its promise of become 
in^ the leading work of the United States on the 
subject of stock. I do not mean bank or raU'Totut 
stock, but a kind which is fax more interesting and 
prc^table to farmers— ^/tVe stock. Uycxk do not 
make it the best periodical on that subject in the 
whole world, it will be your own fault. 

Now for the promisea topics, "the best kind of 
sheepy^* and " the region of country best adapted 
forihem,*^ within the limits of the United States. 
First, for the district of country naturally best 
adapted for profitable sheep fiirminfif — where is it? 
Ana on this pomt I would myself be an inauirer. 
Surely some of your many intelligent frienos and 
correspondents in every section of our wide coun- 
try, can afford us light on this important subject. 
In my former contribution to your columns, I 
threw out the suggestion that it was somewhere 
out of New England ; and, if we may trust an 
opinion from a distin^shed source, it is not in 
V ermont, that region which was formeriy regarded 
as being, par excellenccy the best sheep district of 
the whole United States. It is, no doubt, a pretty 
good sheep country, as is proved by the fact of 
wool-growing having been extensively successful 
and profitable there ; that state having sometimes 
produced about ten per cent, of the whole Quantity 
raised in the Unitea States. But hear what the 
Governor of Vermont says, in his recent Message 
to the Legislature of that state: '* The rich and 
almost boundless plains of the great west are be- 
coming covered with flocks of sheep, which will 
soon fiimish supplies of wool, in such abundance, 
as I fear, may seriously affect the sale* of our 
own." This does not look as if Vermont, or New 
England, or even the old northern states were the 
only or the best sheep country. The Governor of 
Vermont is, without doubt, correct in his anticipa- 
tions, that the prairies of the west will, ere long, 
Sroduce a great quantity of wool. They can, no 
oubt, raise it at less cost than in the old northern 
states, and of quite as good quality ; while, on so 
valuable an article as wool, their distance from 
market, and the cost of transportation, is an item 
of but small relative consequence. But, so far as 
I can learn, they will, at the west, throughout all 
the prairie country, have to incur the expense and 
trouole of feeding their flocks for about^t^e months 
of every year. This is almost as bad as in New 
England, where it is the great bane of profit, and 
the most serious obstacle ta success in that pur- 
suit. I have long fancied that there must be, 
somewhere withm the United States, a region, 
where, while it is cool enough in summer to be a 
grass-groiioing country, the winters are so short 
and mildt that sheep would not require much if 
any feeding, at all events not lor any great length 
of time. If there is such a region, that is the 



country for skeep^ and there is the place where 
wool can be grown at least cost, especially if land 
is cheap. If the cotmtry is hilly or mountainous, 
so much the better ; or if dry, sandy or rocky, 
none the worse. Only, not let it be sunken and wet 
land, for such will not answer for sheep pasturage, 
though it may do better for homed cattle than for 
sheep. 

Where is such a country as I have described? 
I ask for information, and hope to receive it ere 
long through your columns. Will not some of 
your readers at the south and southwest inform 
us? In so doing they mifi[ht be also ''doing their 
country some service." We know that fine wooled 
sheep will thrive and do well in the southern parts 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio» and in the hilly and 
mountainous parte of Maryland and Virginia, and 
also in Kentucky and Tennessee, and in the upper 
parte of the Carolinas and Georgia. In the upper 
part of the latter state, which is a grass-growmg 
cotmtry, though perhaps at present almost too 
new, I should not be surprisea if the "Eldorado" 
of wool as well as of gold, the ''Elysian Fields" 
of sheep, should ultimately be found. The *' prairie 
country" of the west, wul, for a time, have one 
very important advantage, which is, that land is 
not only cheap, but they do not have to incur the 
expense of clearing it» which, in some heavily- 
timbered districte of country is a great tax. There 
is one view of the subject of sheep-farming, which 
is consolatory and encouragmg to the wool-growers 
of the older states. It is, that where the climate 
compels than to feed their sheep through a long 
winter, they save by that means the manure, do 
trifling consideration, as, if well husbanded .and 
applied, their next season's crops wpl testify; and, 
in addition, the manure so saved will be far more 
valuable in the old stetes, where it is needed, and 
where the crops it produces will always be worth 
the most money. 

But I have already consumed as much of your 
space as is allowable for one time, and I must 
consequently defer to another qpporttmity, the 
prmnised discuasioii as to the best and most prof- 
itable kind of sheep, which topic will of itself 
furnish abundance of interesting matter for my 
next epistle. Till then adieu. 

AKBRKim. 

March, 1843. 

For the Amniam AgriemHmiM. 
CITY MANURES. 

In my two former articles, I gave our fiairmers 
an account of eight fertilizing materials thrown 
away in the cities of New-York and Brooklyn. 
I shall now proceed to point out others equally 
valuable to the agriculturist ; and shall first bring 
to their notice, the broken glass of our cities, 
heretofore carted away to fill up our docks. 

Glass is a silicate oi potash or soda, which enters 
into the composition of all grasses, straw, ^^xain. 
and com, fonning a fraction of the solid pcntion of 
probably all vegetation. Silicate of potash and 
of soda, is silicious sand chemically combined 
with those alkalies ; that is, such sand as is com- 
monly found on our sea beach. Wheat contains 
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a lai^er portion of silicate than any other jprain ; 
and if sown on land totally exhausted of this ma- 
terial, no wheat will be produced, howerer rich 
the 8oO may be in other fertilizexs. When sown 
OQ land mostly exhausted of silicate, the crop will 
be small and the grain light in weight. 

To apply glass to land, it should be ffround as 
fine as flour. I hare sold about twenty-^e barrels 
of it to our farmers within the last six months, 
and the coming crops will test its value. The 
price charged luts been $1 75 per barrel, the barrel 
included ; and when our fiurmers know that each 
barrel contains more than three hundred pounds, 
and that in this quantity there are from one hun- 
dred and five, to one hundred and twen^ pounds 
of potash or soda, they will know it to be one of 
the cheapest fertilizers they can purchase, inde- 
pendent of any effect from the silex dissolred in 
It. It is purcnasing pure potash or soda at less 
than one and three quarters cents per pound. I 
should consider one barrel per acre to be an ample 
supply for two years* crops. 

Many hundreds of tons of broken glass are 
thrown away in New- York and Brooklyn annually ; 
and as every himdred tons contain from thirty-five 
to forty tons of alkali, our Lon^ Island and Jersey 
formers may judfe how much they lose by not 
eniploying it on their land. 

I shall now call your attention to the Plaster of 
Paris thrown away in New- York. Such an as- 
sertion will no douDt surprise many a &rmer who 
uses plaster ; yet it is true that scores of tons of 
the purest of plaster have been annually thrown 
away in our city. I last summer had carted away 
twenty-one barrels of it to put into a compost heap 
at Gravesend. In makinjB^ soda water they use 
carbonate of lime, from which they separate the 
carbonic gas to saturate the water contained in 
their fountains. To do this, they have to use 
stdphuric acid; this combines with the lime, 
separating it from, and liberating its carbonic gas, 
and the residuum thrown away is the purest of 
plaster. Such {faster will be moist, yet suffi- 
ciently solid to cart away in flour barrels. Let 
those ftLraoers who find plaster beneficial to their 
land, attend to this source of supply. 

I shall now call yotir attention to the dock-mud 
taken out c^ our docks by dredging machines. I 
was quite astonished the other day to learn that 
this material was landed in scows, then warped 
to the tide current, and there thrown into the river ! 
This is probably one of the most valuable fer- 
tilizers we have in the country, and the quantity 
is immense. It contains the whole wash of the 
dty; and aAer a xain-storm, the most valuable 
nortion of our street dirt settles in the docks. 
Chamberlie, soap-suds, soap-lees, fish-offal, blood, 
pot-liquor, &c, «c, are the greater portion of 
them collected in the dock-mud. The very smell 
from the docks when foul, or the tide is low, is a 
fnmffent proof of its fertilizing power. 

Ilis material should be collected in some eoB- 
▼enient spot where it can be landed, put into heaps 
tmder open sheds, mixed with lime, plaster, or 
charcoal, and let lie until a thorough aecomposi- 
tion takes place, and then applied to the land. 
There can he nodoubt that one cart load from such 
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a compost heap, would be more valuable to the 
former than three loads of the best street dirt 

It has been objected by some that dock-mud con- 
tains salt. This, instead of being an objection, 
will be found to be one of its most valuable prop- 
erties. The celebrated guano-manure, taken to 
Europe from islands in the Pacific ocean, and sell- 
ing there at $2 33 per Il21b8., contains more than 
thirty per cent, of sea salt, a larger porticm prob- 
ably than would be found in our dock-mud. I 
should consider that a compost made from our 
dock-mud would be very little, if any, i^erior to 
the guanapmanure. 

Wal Pabtbidos. 



PROTECTION TO WOOL. 

As the subject of the necessity of further pro- 
tection on wool, is at presait occupying the atten- 
tion of the public mind, in particular accordance 
with the advice of some of our friends in town, 
we give extracts fttnn two letters received three 
mcmths since, and have spent some time in again 
investigating the wool business here It will be 
seal, that we can add but little to what we said in 
our January Number. But her^ is the substance 
of the whole matter, so far as we can learn. 

1st. None but the very coarsest wools, such as 
we do not grow now in this coimtry, can be inf 
ported at present prices without a loss. 

2d. No wool can be brought here from abroad, 
that would have the smallest chance of competi- 
tion with Mr. Grove's, Saxoa^ for example, or 
Mr. Collins's, RandKXiillets. 

3d. The fine Australia merino, which it was 
feared would be so great a competitor to our own 
merino, can not be afforded here at lees than 45 to 
50 cents per pound, and it is bringing more than 
that now in England ; and it will consequently all 
go there hereafter. 

4th« The fine Mateza wool of South America 
makes good satinets, and is about equal to oar 
half-blood merino, and will dierefore compete 
with it in beiog manufactured into this article ; 
but in consequence of having so many burs* it can 
not be stapled, and enter into competition with 
our middle wools and the manufacture of broad- 
cloths and cassimeres. It is sold from 6 to 13 
cents per pound, in this dty, according to quality, 
and the amount of dirt and burs in it Yet not- 
withstanding this low price, when it comes to be 
made as clean as well-washed half-blood merino, it 
loses so much, that it will cost the purchaser at 
least 26 cents per pound, and is therefore only a 
friir competitor in our market. 

Now under these circumstances, we think our 
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wool-growers should be satisfied with present 
protectioo> and bend their ezertioos to improve 
their flocks, and to the production of a better 
qtiality of wool ; if they will dp this, they can un- 
derB^ any foreign importation, and be doing a 
good businees. We hare as fine a coontry as there 
i« on earth for growing wool ; and it will be our 
own fiiult entirely, if we are driven from the home 
market, or indeed if we ever allow a successful 
competition with the foreigner. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Dee., 1842. 

Mb. a. B. Allkw: When the Tarifi* Bill was 
passed in Au^^t last, many of our fanners ex- 
ulted, and said that thev should be able now to 
add one more article to the number of their prod- 
ucts that they could turn off for cash, viz., wool. 
But a few of ^he more intelligent and reading 
ones begin to suspect all is not right ; that the 
wool-grower is not proiected, but the woollen manr 
ufaeturer. 

It is becoming a matter of serious discussion 
among the farmers in this quarter, whether under 
(he present Tariff, wool can be successfully grown. 
It certainly seems to us, from some communica- 
tioDs which appear in the eastern papers, that it 
can not be safe for western farmers to invest in 
sheep, and make wool a staple of their farms, un- 
der the existinj^ duties on wool ; and I refer you 
to the enclosea No. of the N. Y. Evening Post on 
the subject. If the wools imported are of the 
character represented, and cost less than 8 cents, 
paying consequently no duty, why we shall find 
the enterprising Yankees in South America, with 
their vast flocks of Saxony and Merinoes (climate, 
pasturage, and labor, all being extremely favorable 
to the growth of wool th^e), as we already find 
them in fkm West Indies Rowing silk. 

I havelfttdty been inqmred of by several large 
farmers, wHetner these statements are true ? Being 
unable to give any answer, I have concluded to 
ask jou to take tne subject up, and ^ve to the 
pttblic all the information m relation to it, that the 
subject will admit of; for it is certain that the truth 
ought to be widely diisseminated amon^ our form- 
ers. Situated as you are at the head of American 
commerce, you can collect, through the importers 
and manufacturers, all the &cts as to cost, freight, 
expenses of cleaning, and the different qualities of 
the imported wools, and the kind of cloths manu- 
factured from them. If my memory is correct, 
you and your friends have heretofore been engaged 
m the importing of wook from South Ammca 
and Russia. 

C. M. GiDINOS. 

Dear Sir: In speaking of sheep here on the 
western prairies, you say : " I think a great deal of 
that business ; and my opinion ia, that fine Merino 
wool may be grown there [meaning on the prairies 
of the west] for 20 cents a pound, at a fair profit ; 
and if it can, it will soon be hardly second to cotton 
in our niational products, and we shall become 
large exporters, instead of importing as we now 
do.'' Yes we do, much to our shame as a nation, 
— ^we do Import wool, and more to the shame of 



the framers of the late tariff, that no protection i» 
afforded to the wool-growers, until they get so 
into the business, that they will neither need nor 
ask protection. A shame it is that we import 
wool, while we have millions of acres of the finest 
sheep i)asture in the known world, annually giv- 
ing tneir rich foliage to feed the prairie fires, in- 
stead of fattening millions of sheep. 

Well, sir, wool c€n be raited at a fair profit at 
20 cents a pound, delivered in New- York, or Bos- 
ton. But at present, the west is not able to go 
ahead ; for the sheep are not here, and the capital 
is not here. We want eastern capital and eastern 
sheep. Just give us the necessary material, and 
I pledge my repuuition that wool can be ^own in 
untold quantities upcm the western prairies, at 20 
cents a pound ; and with this price, the sheefH- 
owners will grow rich faster than at any other 
agricultural pursuit in the Union. 

And it does not require a longpreparation be- 
fore the business can be begun. The land is now 
ready, both pasturage and mowing ; and I say to 
eastern men, come to the West with your sheep. 
You con not raise wool upon your hifi:h-priced land 
at 20 cents a pound, for fine qualities ; but we 
can. There is another disposiuon that may be 
made of the surplus sheep of the eastern states. 
Thousands of them might now be let to responsible 
men to double in three years ; or for such a portion 
of the annual crop of wool, as would amount to a 
great interest on the value of the sheep. 

Only let us have the sheep on the prairies, and 
I assure you that the west will soon show the 
world another wonder, that will send somebody's 
**^ wits a woolgathering." 

An Illinois Fabbier. 

A. B. Allen, Esq. 

From a letter recently received from Judge 
Beatty of Kentucky, we extract the following : 

I planted my hemp-seed last season somewbat 
closer than recommended in my essay, to wit, 4 
feet each wav, and left three stsUks in a hill, cut- 

nout all the blossom-hemp within a week after 
egan to appear. The blossom-hemp, which 
afUrward bloomed, furnished sufficient poU^i to 
impregnate the female plants. These male plants 
were suffered to stand till they had pretty well 
shed their pollen, and were then cut out. There 
were now left in each hill, from one to two stalks 
of seed-hen^ averaging about one and a half. 
The yield was about 40 bushels to the acre. The 
seascm quite a favorable one. 
^ I have not any information respecting the rot- 
ting of hemp by steam, that would be useful to 
you. The effort made at Newport has proved a 
failure, but whether from the plan being intrin- 
sically defective, jor for other causes, I can not 
say ; I incline to think, however, that this plan 
will be no improvement upcm the old metkod. 

• """"^ 

CHEAP BEEF AND TALLOW AGAIN. 
We received a letter from Mr. RobinAon, of 
Lake Court House, Indiana, in reply to oar oom- 
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ments in February number, upcm the production 
of cheap beef and tallow at the west, which has 
unfortunately got mislaid; and lest it may not 
turn up again, we make haste to state the gist of 
it, which we think we can pretty fidrly do, IVom 
memory. It was not the great weight of the cow 
of which Mr. Robinson thought so much, but the 
large quantity of tallow which she produced for 
her carcase ; and being pure grass-fed, and that 
upcoi land, which, as it is owned by Government, 
any one can have the free use of— the beef and 
tallow would consequently cost a mere nominal 
price, and thus give him the advantage of the 
argument in point of cheapness, to which, of 
course, we readily accede. 

From a private letter from Mr. Robtnson of 8th 
of March, we extract one paragraph. 

Your description of the English tnode of stack- 
ing grain, I have never before seen in an Ameri- 
can paper. We are too unwilling to copy good 
methods of farming, because they are English. 
If this plan of stacking was universally adopted 
in this country, it womd save great expense in 
bam building, and tens of thousands of bushels of 
grain every year. 

For Hu Amtrietn Agiieyltmritt, 
CULTIVATION OF FRUIT TREES. 

When the larse profits attending the ctdtiva- 
tion of the finer fruits in the neighborhood of a 
market, and the great addition to the food, com- 
fort, and luxury, they afford everywhere is consid- 
ered, it is a matter of surprise they are not ob- 
jects (^universal attention. I have had cognizance 
of the New- York markets for the last 15 jrears, 
and during this time they have borne the highest 
remuneratmg prices, yielding a far greater return 
to the ftrmer than anv other crops he can nise. 
Early strawberries, early apples, and choice varie- 
ties of apricots, cherries, peaches, pears, plums, 
and grapes, have returned, it is believed, fourfold 
the profit of ordinary &rm or horticultural prod- 
ucts. Even during the last season, while good 
mess pork was selung here for $7 to $8 a barrel, 
the best peaches, plums, and pears, brought twice, 
that amount, ana frequently more ! The Ber- 
gamot, Bon-Chretien, Seckel, Y irgalieu, and other 
choice pears beinff frequently worth $6 a bushel, 
w)^le choice peacnes would readilv bring $5, and 
other kinds of tare fruits were equally high. Now 
in this calculating and all-absorbing money age, 
what prevents the supply of larger amounts of 
these delicious products 1 We can conceive but 
of two or three reasons which appear to us to 
cover the whcde ground. 

1st. The object is too remote ; it requires from 3 
to 6 or 8 years to obtain a full return for the time 
and money expended. True, but if your land is 
for sale any tmie previous, it will bring several 
times the aaditioQal cost of this outlay, more than 



it would othermse do, and when once it begins 
to pay, it will be a continued source of profit, with 
comiMuratiVely trifling expense thereafter. 

2a. The fruit does not thrive as certainly and 
rapidly as expected, owing to bad trees, or bad 
sou, or bad manafi^ement, and the owner is d^ 
couraged from fiirUier attempts ; or the trees be^ 
come diseased, and he is too i£;norant or shiftless 
to ascertain the cause and appTv the remedy. 

3d. He'does not make it his ousiness, and con- 
sidering it but of secondary consequence, his trees 
are ne^^lected, and soon fhll into decay. But we 
have already^ stated sufficient inducements for him 
to make it his business, and justify any one who is 
near a good market in producing^ tne l>est qualities 
of fruits in abundance, and when not able to sell 
at lar^ prices, the farmer cannot procure food, 
medicme, or luxuries cheaper, and good fruit is 
cash, than W cultivating an adeauate supply for 
the wants of^his own family. I shall connne my- 
self in what I have to say at this time, to a few 
simple directions as to the choice of soil, mode oi 
treatment, and remedies for diseases. 

The soil should be sufficiently dry and in eood 
condition. It is a mistaken idea that very n^ht 
or sandy soil is requisite to produce food finuits. 
A strong calcareous clay soil will yield as abun- 
dantly, and perhaps a higher flavored fruit than 
a lighter soiL But any land in condition to yield 
the greatest quantity of good wheat, may be safely 
taken as of standard quality for the difierent 
varieties of fruits. 

The aspect of the land, if there be an <^portu- 
nity for selection, should be northward or west- 
ward, so as to avoid the iigurious effect of prema- 
ture development of yegetation in the spring, by 
which the fruit is effectually cut off by late frosts. 

The transplanting should be managed with 
great care. If a strong clay soil is used, the 
giound should first be turned over by a heavy 
plough, with a double furrow occupying the line 
of the rows, by which not only is the around 
raised higher and an qpportonily afforded Tor the 
water to pass off in the plough <uain between the 
two lands, but there is more Mil thrown just where 
the trees require it for their own support When 
not convenient to do this, and the land is not un- 
derdrained, I haye found it most effectual for the 
rapid growth of the tree, to place the root aa the 
upturned surface c^ the ground* by which they are 
free firom the drowning effects oi standing water 
in the ^ring, or excesdve rains in any other por- 
tion of the year. 

The distance at which the trees should stand 
apart, must depend not only on the species ci tree, 
an apple requiring at least four times the space of 
a peach, and sometimes much more, but also on 
the variety, twice as much room being neces- 
sary for the Baldwin or Seeknofurther, which is 
adequate to the full development of the Siberian 
crab. The hdes dug to receive the roots should 
not be leas than 4 feet square, whether the roots 
are half this size or leas ; the object being to pre- 
pare a rich mellow bed for them to develop in. 
The earth should be carefully trod around them 
when put in, and water added to settle the fine 
earth around the roots, will do much toward jHre- 
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▼anting them from dying. Strong maoure is not 
suited to the yaoDg tree. Muck from swamps or 
the woods, ciup maiiure, or a mild, weil-tempered 
compost, is proper to commence with, and ashes 
and lime may be added afterward as the tree 
matures. Great care should be used in selecting 



such as are healthy and of rapid growth, and they 
should nerer be subjected,, from the want of proper 
care, to become stunted or diseased. By careful 
attention, a growth and maturity may be secured 
for them in 5 or 6 years, they would not otlierwise 
acquire in 10, or perhaps never. 




Black Bunch nr Pluu Trees. — (Fio. 5.) 



lo illustrate the text of our correspondent in 
what follows on the diseases of fruit trees, we gire 
aboye a cut of a diseased branch of a plum tree, fre- 
quently called the *' black bunch,^^ but which we un- 
derstand him as defining, "the knots or black 
varisJ*^ We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Nafis and Comii^ 278 Pearl St., publishers of 
Prime Facts for the Farmer, for the figure, a 
little work we highly commend to onr readers. 



Diseases^ — TheJhe'bliglU in the pear, is prob- 
ably owing to an insect, and the proper ronedy 
is excision of the limb; cut off and trim Has fast 
as it appears* The same remedy applies to the 
knots or blaeJc warts in plums, and the black gum 
in cherries, they being caused by the b<»ring (3* an 
insect, and nothing but burning afibrds any safety 
to the progress of the disease. If one or more 
trees or even a whole orchard is deeply affected. 



cut it down, and set out another en a difiTerent 
field. The curculio is propagated by the deposite 
of the e^ in the unripe finiit, wluch, in conse- 
quence, falls prematurely from the tree. Swine 
at large under the tree, will destroy the future 
enemy by eating the fruit. If the situation of the 
trees permits their access, the premature fruit as 
it falls should be carefully collected and fed to 
them, cooking first when practicable. 

Much injury is done to fruit trees by trimming 
at a wrong season of the year ; but those desirous 
of information on this subject, will find it in the 
3d No. of Vol I. of the American A^culturist. 

The peach is subject to two injuries, the borer 
and the yellows. The first, segena exitiosa, lays 
its eggs m the body of the tree at the surface of 
the ground. They eat the bark, and in time de- 
stroy the tree. They are indicated by gum oozing 
from the wound, just imdemeath the ground. To 
destroy them, the earth must be removed from 
aroimd the trunk 3 or 4 inches deep in the spring, 
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•ad dig oat and extorminate erer^r iniect from the 
body of the tiee. Tke feU^ws is indkated hv a 
yeliawish color in the leaves of the trees, dwindled 
shoots, with stinted leaves and premature fruits 
of a miserable appearance and qualit^r. This 
disease is slowly inropagated by contagion ; and 
as there is no cure for one thoroughly infected, the 
only safety is to exterminate any diseased tree as 
soon as discovered. The life and product of the 
peach is augmented by trimming off the outer 
branches of the tree, one to two feet, in July. 
This practice . keeps the tree healthy, and the 
limbs rail of bearing buds. 

What are the causes of failure m fruit trees at 
the present day, — I recoUect orchards, some 25 
years since, which had been planted 30 years be- 
fore, on the virgin mountain land of Isew-£ng- 
land, that bore as great a varietur of laige, fine- 
flavOTed fruit as I ever saw. I visited the same 
&rm a year or two since, and found all the choice 
varieties either entirely gone, or so far past their 
vigpr, as to yield but moderate su^^es or diseased 
frmt Other trees which had been set out to take 
the place of such as had died, were of small 
growth, and produced indifferent fhiit What 
were the causes of this difference ? I conceive 
them to be mainly two : 1st, disease and enemies 
unexterminated ; and 2d, the ahsence of some 
prindi^e of fertility, originally in the soil, but now 
exhausted. Close observation will detect the for- 
mer, and apply the remedv; scientific research 
will ascertain the latter, and prescribe the addition 
required. Like the deficiencies for wheat where 
it was once yielded in great abundance, we be- 
lieve fruits may most effectually be produced by 
adding ashes and lime to a soil already in good 
heart. A moderate quantum of observation, in- 
telligence, industry, and good sense, will enable 
any &rmer to supply himself in abundance with 
these essential aocompaniments of every good 
fenn. R. L. A. 

Buffalo, March, 184a 

From a letter of Thomas Affleck, Esq., dated 
lagleside. Miss., 15 Feb., 1843, we make some 
extracts. The specimens of lime and marl have 
not yet come to hand ; but as soon as received, we 
shall see them properly analyzed. 

Cotton Seed for Cows. — I am now feeding to 
my cows, bailed cotton seed, with a little chopped 
com added. It gives the butter a rich flavor and 
fine yellow color, and I may safely say, doubles the 
quantity. The cotton seed must be well-cooked 
though, which a few minutes boiling will do. 

Value of grade Durhams. — I could show you 
about as pretty a i^rd of cows as you would desire 
to look at, that I found here on one of our places. 
They were the produce of the common Spanish 
cows of the country, by a f or J| Durham bull, 
which was brought there some years ago, and 
hved only a few months, leaving these animals. 
They are all ^ood milkers, living now an average 
of 8 quarts a day, and suckling their calves. They 
are compact, well-made, handSome animals ; large 
for their height, and heavy; and all either red 



and white, or a aori of brick-colored brindle. This 
year they are bred to Coronet ; and I shall show 
some of them at our April fhir, as proofs of what 
a single dip of Durham blood will do, although 
not quite a full dip. 

Cultivation of the Tumep. — These are usually 
sowed here in Au^[ust and September, on ground 
enriched by penning the cows and other stock 
upon it some time previouslv, or what is still 
better, on a piece of^ newly cleared land. But I 
prefer to them, for cows, raw sweet potatoes and 
cooked cotton seed. 

Lime and Marl. — At the Cdid-Sprin^ planta- 
tion, I have found a thick stratum of limestone, 
with a 2Q-inch layer of rich marl over it, and 
think it better than a silver mine. I shall apphf 
a good coat o£ marl to a few acres of this land, 
that I am putting in oats this qprin^ ; and as soon 
as I can prepare it, I will have a kiln for burning 
lime. I sena you specimens of this lime and marl. 
Will you do me the &vor to give me an analysis ? 
Na 1 seems to contain the greatest portion of car- 
bonate of lime. No. 2 is a port of a stratum run- 
ning beneath the lime, ana is I know not what* 
Na 3 is marl, and if I am not greatly mistaken, it 
a rich specimen. 

Ar the JLmiricam AgriaiUmut. 
A MARYLAND FARM. 

Agricultural Capital. — I have fireauently, in 
reading over the foreign agricultural journals, 
been astonished at the lavish exf endttpre of capi- 
tal on the landed estates in England, to promote 
their fertility, reclaim them from waste, or brio^ 
hitherto worthless tracts under cultivation, waU 
them in from the sea, and otherwise render them 
more productive; but on Amher examination my 
wonder has ceased, when I learn that in almott 
all cas^ of such improvement, the capital thus 
expended has produced a liberal additional intet- 
est on its investment. Probably no department cf 
British industry receives so liberal an outlay of 
capital as that of its agriculture, affording in this 
particular a marked contrast to our American agri- 
culture, which scarcely anywhere receives, and 
even then grudgingly,but an mvestment of moneyed 
capital sufficient to render our lands habitable, by 
a large proprietor. How often do we see propn- 
etors with large landed estates lying in a ruinous, 
dilapidated condition, with but a few meager 
acres carelessly cultivated, around their dwellii^ 
which last appendage may be even elegant and 
costly, while tJiey have their tens of thousands 
invested in some bank, or insurance company, or 
in bonds and mortgages, which, if withdrawn, and 
intelligently invested in the improvement of their 
estates ; what noble revenues, as well as delight- 
ful employments would result from it, instead, 
as is often the case, of wasted fortunes from the 
insolvency of their debtors, and of personal ruin to 
many a worthy and, under different circumstances, 

Sromising younff man, resulting firom idleness and 
issipation, arising simply firom want of employ- 
ment! 

Yet, with all our experience in these matters, 
hardly an individual can, at this time^ make an 
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investment of capital in agriculture, but, ten to 
one, he will be looked at with suspidon bjr his 
mended friends and associates, and either his 
judgment or his credit, according to his expendi- 
ture, is at once suspected. This we know to be all 
wrong, and the result oi a penrerted and false 
estimate of the true value of agriculture, and its 
safety, and sure reliance for support, in all times 
and seasons, and the steady virtue and integrity 
of those who rely upon its bounties. How many, 
and many young men have I known, sons of rich 
pains-takmg fathers, who, indulged in habits of 
ease or of loose attenticm to business while boys, 
yet with sanguine expectations hereafter, on at- 
taining their majority nad been placed in business 
with a handsome capital, and in two, three, or 
five years, as the case may be, had lost every 
&rthmg, and thousands besides, the property oi 
others who had confidin^y trusted to their good 
management! Yet if these fond f&thers had in- 
vested the same sums in good farms or plantations, 
and given their sons a plain agricultural educa- 
tion, ten to one they would have jM-oved prudent, 
useful, thriving citizens, and good, contented, and 
happy farmers, instead of, at an early age, brokm 
down, disappointed, and unhappy men. And all 
this from a false, imperfect estimate of the agri- 
eullural profession, and its dignified and smrdy 
resources. 

A Maryland Farm. — But to the main subject 
ci my letter, instead of a homily on false prin- 
ciples and habits. In a brief journey to the seat 
<» Government, last June, when arrived at Balti- 
more, I made a diversion from my route, to visit a 
Sintleman located near the Ohio railroad, about 
irty miles west of the citv, and to view his fine 
estate, and see his herd of beautiful Devon cattle, 
for the care of which he has long been celebrated. 
I found him dn his farm of some seventeen or 
eighteen himdred acres of fine roUinff land, a gar- 
den amidst a poorly cultivated yet pleasant coun- 
try, years ago worn down by hard cropping of 
com, wheat, and tobacco, but of good natival soil 
and capabilities. Here, retired upon his estate, 
with a plain yet beautifhlly-situated dwelling and 
outbuildmgs, and all the necessary appliances for 
a gentleman of weahh, education, and leisure, he 
has for many years lived and improved his estate, 
until it has become one of the most valuable in 
the country ; and &am a ccmdition which, when 
he first begun its cultivation, was sterile, worn 
out, and almost worthless. I spent a day in ram- 
bling with him over his fine domain, and never 
have I been more pleased and instructed. As 
this is a full and successful illustration of what 
may be done in almost all our Atlantic states, in 
the improvement of worn-down soils, I trust I 
shall be excused for giving it somewhat in detail. 
Whai the proprietor first located on his &rm it 
was entirely unproductive; yielding no crops, 
giving no manures, and possessing no resources 
of fertility, other than the muck or swamp-hdes, 
»xcasionally interspersed among the woods and 
waste lands of the estate. After thorouc^hly ex- 
amining the soil, which was found to be of various 
kinds, but chiefly a loose friable earth, based on a 
clay bott<»n, with occasional tracts of stiff clay on 



the siufBuse, he purduised a limestone quarry a 
dozen nules distance on the railroad, erected two 
large kilns at the depot near his estate, and went 
vigorously to work in getting out the stone, read- 
ing it to his kilns, and burning it This material, 
ddivered on the farm, costs on an average twenty 
cenu a bushd. The bushes and stragglmg woods 
were cut and made into fuel, the nelda were 
8<}uared out and put into sh^e, and the quick 
lime applied at once upon the land, in quantities 
of from fifty to two hundred busheb to the acre, 
no matter at what season of the vear. When the 
lime was ready it was applied, oy dropping it in 
heaps of five or six bushels each, and, as soon as 
stifiudently slaked by the weather, carefully 
spread on the soiL A great part of the land inras 
so sterile that it had no sod upon it, and was sad- 
ly disfigured with gulleys made by the washing 
of the rains. In such fields as had a tolerable sod 
of grass, a sli^t dressing of bam or stable ma- 
nure was obtained and applied with the lime, 
which being ploughed became at once {HroductiTe ; 
but where no manure was placed in aid of the 
lime, it was left untouched to dissolve with, the 
rains and snow, and incorporate as best it might 
with the soil. Under this latter process the soil 
became gradually grassed over, and in two to four 
years, a fine coat <h native blue grass (poa pro- 
tenti*}, and white clover {trifolium repew^, af- 
fording beautiful succulent pasture, covered the 
ground. When this grass coating is accomplished, 
the land is in proper condition for cropping, and, 
with a thcMTCNigh ploughing, 3rields ammdantly 
of all the grains and grasses grown in this ch- 
mate. Where there is no vegetaUe matter in the 
soil for the lime to act upon, I conceive the lime 
must have drawn most ot the fertilizing matter 
from the air, condensing the ammonia therein 
contained, which is brought to it by the anows 
and rains. Of course all that is thus procured, 
is so much added to one's wealth by a veiy mode- 
rate outlay. It also seems to predispose the ma- 
terials of the soil to form those assodatioos and 
tendoicies, which enable it to produce vegetation 
when in no condition to do so before. 

In ranging over die estate, we examined par- 
ticularlv the land, ftom fields limed years ago, 
and in tne fulness of their production, to those yet 
white with its recent application, and just looking 
green with the fresh verdure of the young grass. 
One field contained fifty acres of the most beauti- 
ful wheat I ever saw, promising to yield foil forty 
bushels to the acre. Another, of seventy acres, 
was newly planted in Indian com, and had a fine 
chocolate-colored soil; which had produced its 
sixty and sevoity bushels per acre. The oat 
fields looked rank and fresh, and the grass lota 
for hay were, many of them, thus early, lodging 
with the over-growth of their burdens. Such 
timothy and clover, and such orchard-grass mead« 
ows, are rare in that region. In short, by the 
application of lime in this manner, or without the 
aid of stable manures, all the cultivated lands 
were teeming with fertility and abundance. 
Hundreds of acres thus limed for years, now in 
beautiful pastures, had been untouched by thn 
plough, and were grazed by herds g[ cattle. 
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sheep, and horses, hotiiig in its luxuriance. 
£le7en hundred acres had thus been limed, and 
new fields were waiting foir this fertilizing stini- 
Hlant, still in the process of application. I saw 
large tracts of land so sterile that no vegetation 
grew upon it, not even grass or weeds, separated 
only by a fence from those bearing* the richest 
herbage. One had been limed — the other not. 

I had never seen a specimai of agricultural im- 
provement which had pleased or interested me 
more than this; and when, in addition to this 
teeming abundance, all the a])pliances of rural 
laxury and inden«idence, buildings, orchards, 
groves, and delichtful scenerjr, were added, the 
picture was fuU to admiration. Yet all this 
Deauty, fertility, and abundance, was created bv 
the simple application of scientific principles, witn 
Uie aid of moneyed capital, to this body of other- 
wise inert and lifeless soil. The proprietor told 
me that his friends and neighbors had jeered, 
ridiculed, and blamed him for thus squandering, 
as they termed it, his money on such worthless 
experiments; but the result has equalled his 
wannest anticipations, and he has now the solid 
pleasure of lookinj^ at an estate, which, when he 
took possession ofit, was absolutely worthless in 
its income, and not saleable at «five dollars the 
acre, now worth eighty or a hundred. In ad- 
dition to this improvement of the soil, ten or a 
dozen miles of durable and substantial post-and- 
rafl fences of chestnut and cedar have been built, 
separatiD^ the farm into large and convenient 
fidds, with commodious lanes and entrances 
leacting from the mansion-house and farm-build- 
ings. Ample hay tod grain bams are erected in 
many of the enclosures, for securing the crops 
and feeding the stock ; and altogether this may 
be termed a j>attemfarm of the highest order. 

The questicn may naturally enough here be 
adced, how should this remarkable improvement 
occur in this country, and by one who was not 
bred a practical fanner ? The answer is a simple 
and easy one: by the application of ri^ht pnn- 
ciples to agricultural improvement This gentle- 
man poss^ed education, enlarged and intelligent 
views of agricultural improvement, had travelled 
extensively abroad, and profited by his foreign 
observations; and after returning to his native 
state, instead of slothfully sitting down in idle- 
ness and inglorious ease, at once applied himself 
to the improvement of his property, and in giving 
an example to his fellow-citizens of incalculable 
value. And yet millions of acres in that fine re- 
gion, now yielding little or no income, might, by 
a very moderate outlay of capital, be made equal- 
ly productive. But more of this hereafter. 

Dtvon Cattle, — By far the best and most per- 
fect herd of Devons I ever saw is kept on this 
estate. The originals of these fine animals were 
imported about the year 1819, as a present from 
the late Earl <^ Liecester, then Mr. Coke, of Hol- 
kam, England, to Messrs. Patterson and Caton, 
two distinguished gentlemen of Baltimore. Not 
being practical a^culturists, these choice ani- 
nuds met with mdifferent treatment in their 
breeding, and for many years were neglected 
among the stock of their iarms. But falling some 



years ago into the hands of their present proprietor, 
who readily 5»aw their value for the locality and 
soil of his estate, he imported from Mr. Bloom- 
field U principal tenant of Lord Leicester, and 
indeed the real breeder of the fine Devon stock, 
for which his Norfolk estate has become so cele- 
brated) a most valuable bull, by which his stock 
was in a few vears brought up to a standard, ex- 
celled probably by few herds of Devon cattle in 
England, and certainly by none in this country. 
A year and a half ago he made another importa^ 
tion of a two-year-old Imll, certainly the most 
perfect of his kmd, in symmetry and stooA points* 
that I ever saw. '^ To a size abundanthr lai^e for 
all purposes of Devon stock, he united a fineness 
of toucn, a delicacy of limb, and a vigor of consti- 
tution, such as I had not before imagined could 
belong to this ancient family of stock. In truth 
such a Devon I never saw ! His cdor a deep 
mahogany, with the beautiful rich yellow ring 
round the eye, and the elegant slender white 
horn ! All my prejudices against the Devons as 
beinff "pretty little cattle enough," were dissi- 
pated, and I at once acknowle^ed their value 
for the lighter soils of our country. In the pas- 
ture with this young bull were eignteen or twenty 
thorough-bred cows, large and heautiful ; all a 
deep mahogany color, and hardly to be distin- 
guished from each other, so much in shape were 
uiey alike. Their udders were large, with fine 
silky handling and genteel taper teats; and indi- 
cating by appearance good milking qualities. 
This their proprietor assured me they possessed 
in fully an equal degree to the common cows of 
our cotmtry, and probably superior. In another 
field were a score or two of thrifty young steers 
and heifers, the produce of the cows, and near by 
a home lot with a number of young calves of the 
present year. 

I need hardly say, after thus expressing my ad- 
miration, that, Defore I leA, I purchased three or 
four select yotm? animals of this valuable herd, 
from which, Tvith those I before possessed, will, 
I trust, in a few years, give me a herd of Devons 
equal to any other to be found. For general cat- 
tle purposes I advocate the Short-horns. They 
are, all in all, the finest cattle. But there is a 
very general and, in my opinion, obstinate preju- 
dice in our country, particularly among the nor- 
thern people and tneir descendants, for red cattle, 
especially red oxen ; and your true New England 
men, when they work oxen altogether, womd as 
soon be seen driving a mule and a goat together, 
as a pair of roan or spotted cattle. No — red is the 
color, and red they will have, and red they shall 
have, if I can aid them to it ; and no other breed 
^ves it in such deep, rich, unalloyed luxury as the 
Devons. This bre^ has sufficient size for work- 
ing cattle, and in beauty of form is perfect 

Here too I discovered several specimens of 
beautiful South Down sheep, from the select im- 
ported fiock of Mr. Rotch, of Otsega Some fine 
blood mares and colts, to which has been added 
one of my own thorough-bred mares of the Bare- 
foot stock, now in foal to BeUfounder. Even the 
barn-door fowls of the place were of choice and 
selected stock, being a >cross of the large Bucks 
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countv fowl of FeoosylTania and the game breed ; 
and tney now rejoice in the acquisitioQ of some 
nice young Dorkings. 

But I weary vour patience. To say that I was 
charmed, delignted, and exceedin^y instructed, 
by my visit to this luxurious retreat, and much 
indebted to the refined hospitality. d'my esteemed 
host, would be barely common place. A proper 
delicacv forbids my saying more, and I would 
hardly nave ffone so mucin mto detail, but for the 
rare and iHTontable example of highly improved 
agriculture here presenteo. 

L. F. AT.T.i^Tg- 

Black Rock,lBi3. 



For the American AgriaOturiit. 

NECESSITY OF WARMTH AND SHELTER, IK 
WINTER FOR STOCK. 

Unng^llen, Ey.^ Feb. Uh, 1843. 

Dear Sm : — ^It is frequently asked by younff 
farmers, to what kinds of domestic animals and 
stock is it advantageous to afford warm and com- 
fortable winter quarters ? The answer is — to ail ; 
from hens and chickens, to the horse and ox. 
There is great economy of food in affording shelter 
to all that breathe, in a cold climate, and to all 
animals tJbat we wish to &tten, perfect quietude, 
or freedom from muscular exertion, is not less 
important 

All the food ffiven to animals, goes to supply 
the waste in the system produced by the vital 
functions and muscular exertion, keeping the sys- 
tem in ttaiu QUO, at in increasing its bulk and 
weight, by adoition, in fuU-ffrown animals, in frit, 
or in keening up a supply d heat to the body. In 
cold weather a very lar^e portion of the food is 
expended in generating heat, and just so much is 
lost to the production of &t, milk, eggs, &c The 
necessity for generatin^r annual heat from the car^ 
bon and hydrogen of the food, increases with the 
severity or the weather, for the frister the heat is 
abstracted from the body by the atmosphere, the 
&6ter must it be supplied. We know of no other 
source of animal heat than the oxydation of the 
elements of food by breathing, andf their passing 
out of the body in the form of vapor, ot water, 
and carbonic gas. All the food, then, that is thus 
burnt to keep up the heat of the body, is lost to 
nutrition. Artificial warmth, then, either from 
shdter or clothing, supplies the place of food— of 
that food thus expended to produce necessary 
heat, which would go* if that were supplied from 
other sources, to the formation of fat, or the sup- 
ply of waste. All muscular exertion, everything 
that mcreases the frequency of breathing, causes 
waste, which must be supplied before any in- 
crease in lat, or mUk, or muscle, can take place. 
Hard work, active exertion, and quick breathing, 
cause rapid waste of the parts of the system. This 
must be supplied by food before there can be any 
additioiu Without this waste, the same food 
would go to increase the weight and bulk oi the 
body, when animals are kei>t warm, clean, and 
quiet, about one half the nutritious matter (if it be 
diffused through a bulk sufficient for proper dis- 



tention of the organs of nutrition) that is neceif- 
sary to a wretchM shivering existence, exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather, will keep them 
in fine condition. And good shdters and warm 
clothing even, cost much less in the course of a 
few years, thim large daily supplies of food, neces- 
sary to vital warmth,ana expended and lost in 
producing it 

Independaitly of the question of economy of 
food, there is great comfort to a humane man in 
seeing all living things around him comfcnrtable ; 
and especially moee to whom he is largely in- 
debted for those comf<Mrts which he enjoys. Even 
when there are ample supplies of £x)a to vraste in 
keemng animals warm, still they suffer in very 
cold weather, if improtected from cold winds, 
sleet, and snow. And it is painful to see them 
drawn up and shivering, turning their mute sup- 
plicating countenances to their masters, for protec- 
tion from the pitiless inclemency of the weather. 

The subject of these brief hints is so ably treated, 
and fully demonstrated in Liebig's Animal Chem- 
istry, tboBkt it is greatly to be desired that his wcx-k 
should be in the hands of not the few scientific 
men, but of the peode; and I should be greatly 
pleased to see an emtion of it, in which the lan- 
gua^^e in whi^ so much important truth is em- 
bodied, should oe adapted to popular comprehen- 
sion. Many persons ndll not read it, and others 
will not understand it, in its present tranalatioiL 
His facts and the unavoidable indaetiona frwn 
them, brin^ us to a new era in phy^ioloffy. 
Starting pomts that have not been approached Be- 
fore, seemed to have been reached, and a new di- 
rection will be given to our researches, and a more 
profitable one, for we shall seek attainable ob- 
jects. We are yet barely in the dawn of the ap- 
plication oi the inductive philosophy, and centuries 
will nass before maddnd will be mlly aware of 
the obligations they owe to Lord Bacon. 
Very truly your friend and 
Obedient servant, 

John Lewis. 

A. B. Allsk, Esq., New York. 

Far tJkt Ameriem Agncmiimut. 
IMPROVEMENT OF FARMS. 

Plants as well as animals require food, which 
they obtain from the atmosphere and the soil. 
When land is naturally barren, orb impoverished 
by severe cropping, it can only be improved by 
flood tilling and manure. In looking over oor 
tarming districts, we find as a gen^^ rule, that 
frirmers do not appreciate the value of manure ; 
but few take the trouble of informing themselves 
of its true nature, and upon what its peculiar 
effects upcn the growth of plants depend. 

Manure is made up of^certain gases, a few 
chemical salts, and some other less important 
substances, which, when placed under frivoiable 
circumstances underg[o certain changes, which fit 
them to afford what is requisite f^^e perfection 
of i>lants. When the chemioed changes m decoHi- 
posing substances are taking place, gases are 
formed which are sensible to the smell; upon 
these the most valuable quality of manure de- 
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pends; we consequently see the importance of 
putting manure in a situation where these gases 
niay not be lost, either in a compost heap wcdl 
eoTered with substances which have an absorbing 
power, such as charcoal, common earth, &c., or 
with 8(miething that will by a chemical change 
give off what would be useless or hurtful to plants, 
and take up what is beneficial in its idace. Plas- 
ter of Paris, potash, soda, common salt, &^, act in 
this way. Sometimes there is contained in the 
soil in a latent state, as much nourishment as 
would supply all the plants that could be raised 
on it for a long time, providing there was em- 
ployed some chemical asent to hberate it. This 
accounts for the wonderful effects of lime in some' 
cases. 

All animal and yegetable substances ccmtain the 
elements of plants ; nothing therefore on a iarm 
should be lost. If a farm^ wishes to add speedily 
to his productions, he must convert every refuse 
substance into mamnre. The more manure he 
has, the greater wiU be his crops, and after a farm 
is once in good cnrder, it is very easy to keep it so. 
Hundreds of substances are thrown aside and 
wasted, which would add to the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of the manure heap. 

Manure is the laborer's fnend; it makes the 
^ound more easily tilled, and pays invariably for 
itselfl In other countries they use much manure, 
for it is the only way they can produce the abun- 
dant crops that reward them for their labor. Every 
farmer should have a compost heap, into whicn 
he could put all his manure from his staUes, and 
also deposite all his weeds, ashes, house slops, 
d^d animals, feathers, rags, mortar, shaviilgs, 
leaves of trees, &c. ; and this should be constructed 
on a side hill if possible, that everything could be 
thrown in easily from above, and an opening 
left from top to the bottom on the lower side, so 
that it could be closed with boards shoved in 
proper grooves, which could be taken out separ- 
ately, to fecilitate the removal of the compost 
Land is always best when it contains a prcmer 
proportion d'clay, lime, and sand, with a suitaole 
quantity of animal and vegetable manure. When 
either of these is wanting, it should be added, 
for it has been found that such additions have 
produced the most beneficial effects. 

Our undivided attention should be paid to the 
improvement of the land we have under our care. 
If we employed more thought and reflection in 
our farmmg operations, and used the means in 
our power with more sound judgment, then could 
we expect to see the best re^ts following our 
exertions. If formers would commence a series 
of experiments on a small scale at first, and when 
they ascertained what would best answer their 
pnipose, then pursue it, they would sochi find 
now much more valuable and productive they 
would make their farms. There is no ques- 
tion but that one of our spreatest misfortunes is, 
that we have too much land ; we do not value 
it sufficiently ; we do not properly attend to it. 
.There are but very few who have ever put their 
lands to the test, to show what their powers are. 
A S3r8tem of robbery exists over the fairest and 
most eligible land in our cotmtry ; and when the 



land becomes partialljr exhausted, the husband* 
man, instead of^improvin^ his farm by good culti- 
vation, and the application of a proper kind of 
manure, concludes to sell out and purchase another 
farm where land is less expensive and more pro- 
ductive, — a very bad practice, firequ«itiy bringing 
sorrowfiil disappointment firom the severing of 
family ties ana old associations, and also^om 
blasted pecuniary expectations. 

Such a spirit is manifested in every part of 
our country; even in Dutchess, one oif the most 
productive counties in this state, we find that 
many farmers are becoming dissatisfied with their 
healthy and favorably-situated farms, and are 
emigrating to other states, where much uncer- 
tainty exists whether the climate will wee widi 
them, or if they will ever receive sufficient re- 
turns to satisfy them for the sacrifices they must 
make. If sucn farmers would commence improv- 
ing their lands, beginning on a small sc^e, they 
would soon find, that owmg to the greater prices 
obtained for their produce in this market, they 
could compete with the fiurmers of any state of 
the Union, and would remain eligibly situated in 
a healthy country, having all the ben^ts of a long- 
established society of well-bred and intelligent 
people. 

Henry A. Field, M. D. 

NeuhYork, Manh, 1843. 

For the Amtncan AgricuRwiil, 
SOUTHERN PRODUCTS. 

Mississippi City, IBtk Fe^., 1843. 

A. B. Allbn, Esq. — Our country offers the strong- 
est inducement to manufiicturers, particularly of 
coarse cotton and woollen goods, which would 
find a large home market. The raw material 
being made on the spot, and then the article man- 
ufiictured wanted for consumption ; our fine water 
power, mild and healthy climate — ^very far sur- 
passing for health any point in the northern 
states— would induce people skilled in the busi- 
ness to work here for the same wages they do 
North; and they would greatly prder it when 
well acquainted with the facts as they really 
exist. I Know the northem people generally con- 
sider the whde South a graveyard. The reason 
this idea is so prevalent is, that heretofore no aN 
tuition has been given to the healthy portions of 
our country, because there the lands are so poor 
compared with those where the country is sickly, 
and we are now but beginmng to leam the capa- 
bilities and value of our poor mnds. 

Another important branch of business is likely 
to do much for this section of country. The pal- 
metto root, which almost covers the country near 
the seashore, is found to contain a larse quantity 
of tannin, whether as much as oak bars I can not 
say, but from experiment, I know it ccmtains plenty 
to answer all the purposes for carrying on the 
tanning business successfully. These roots lay 
almost on the top of the ground, three to ten or 
twdve starting from one common centre, or top 
root, and frequently grow ten feet long, and from 
two and a half to four inches diameter, of a spongy 
fibrous texture, the leaves springing out of the ex* 
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treme end, which lengthens the imin root as the 
old leaves fall off. The main root is attached 
. firmly to the ^ound by small fibrous roots grow- 
ing out, and directly down firom the lower side of 
the main root. 

This root can be dug up and ground cheaper 
than oak bark, besides the dearing of the land 
V which is an important consideration, as taking 
up these roots has heretofore been considered the 
most expensiye part of our clearing. All now 
sell our hides to the north em patejU tannert and 
shoemakers, who instead of tanning, rot the hides, 
so as to make them soft, and then glne or paste, 
instead of sewin^r the shoes together, and then 
ship back and sell us what they call cheap shoes 
and boots J I wore out four paks of these boots 
last year, and was barefoot above half my time at 
that. But hereafter we will tan our own hides 
with our palmetto root, and make our own shoes, 
one pair ot which will outwear three of the patent 
steam-rotting machines. Thus you see there is a 
strong inducement for industrious, honest, and en- 
terprising tanners and shoemakers to locate in 
(his poor country, where thejr will not have to 
(haw their oil and wax by a nre, before they can 
put it on the leather and thread in winter ; and you 
may depend upon it, the time is now at hand, 
when the people of the south will give great 
preference to articles manufactured in their own 
climate. This feeling has been brought about by 
the ignorance and fanaticism of some, and the bad 
iaith of manu&cturers ; and unless the people of 
the north put a stop to these evils, they will be 
compelled to remove south if they wish to manu- 
facture for the people of this country. 

Upland Rice, — The upland rice yields a fine crop 
on our poor sandy ridges, and Will not grow on wet 
lands. It differs very little in appearance from the 
lowland rice. It is generally planted in drills about 
eighteen inches apart, about the 1st of April, and 
worked with both plough and hoe to Keep out 
weeds and grass. After the rice matures it is cut 
It grows up ftom the root, and yields a good crop 
of hay the same season, and often springs up from 
the root the next spring. Another method, said 
by some to be better, is to sow broad cast, and 
harrow in, then cover the grocmd two inches thick 
with old rice straw, which keeps down the grass 
and weeds, and nourishes the growing crop. The 
upland ri^ will yiekl here about 1,000 pounds of 
clear rice per acre. Irrigation has nownere been 
practised in this country, although it could be done 
with a triiSing expense in many places, and I 
hope socm to see it fairly tried. 

Our populati<m is yet very sparse, and the forest 
and sea yield us a bountiftil support without much 
work ; here we do not feel the necessity of im- 
proving our resources. But a spirit of emulation 
in agricultural matters is manifesting itself, and 
we may reasonably hope soon to see a happv 
change here for tne better. Seven copies of 
your paper are now takoi in this neighborhood, 
and about as many more ftrom various oUier places. 
A twelvemonth ago, there had never been an 
agricultural paper of any kind taken or read 
here. Our country at present is settled with a 
quiet, happy, and c<»iteated people, and a little 
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more industry and intelligence would five us an 
enviable stand. All we want is a little more 
stimulus, wiiich a few good, industrious, intelli- 
gent farmers emigrating among us would give, 
if our disease (idleness) did not prove most conta- 
'ious, and seize on them before their habits of in- 

fitry would on us. 

I have not yet succeeded in getting the herba 
spagna grass seed from Italy. I yesterday con- 
versed with a gentleman ftom Italy, whio did 
not imow this grass by that name, but thinks it 
the same as a grass called sudda (pronounced 
sooda) in the island of SicOy: he is also of 
opinion it will succeed well here. I tried last fall 
what is called bird com here ; I find I can make 
a large quantity of fodder by cultivating it — 
say three tons per acre each cutting, and it yields 
three crops a year. This, with the pea, sweet po- 
tato, and pindar vines, with crop grass, which 
grows very finely, we most rely on at present for 
hay. I see Dr. M. W. Philips thinks the grass I 
brought from Cuba, the same as the Bermuda 
grass of Louisiana : it may be so, but I doubt it, 
although I think it of the same family. The Dr. 
I thmk is mistaken about its having seed ; it has 
a tassel with the appearance of seed, but I have 
never been able to grow it ftom the seed, and have 
tried it faithfully. It matters not, however, what 
is its proper name ; it has proved a most valuable 
grass for southern latitudes, and all I desire is that 
every one may reap as much benefit ftom it as 
possible. Mtmy good judges think it superior as 
a pasture grass to the Bermuda of Louisiana : I 
am not able to give an opinion on that subject 
myself. 

Cure for the Piles. — Carrving the common buck- 
eye in the pantaloons' pocKet, will cure the piles 
or any other inflammation about the anus. I can 
not give a reason for it, but it is nevertheless cer- 
tain — try it 

Cure for the Cataract in the Eve, — The root of 
the weed commonly called*the deviPs shoestring, 
soaked in water and used as a wash, will cut the 
film (called cataract) off the eyes of man or beast, 
more effectually than the surgeon's knife, without 
pain, risk, or apprehension. 

Very respectftilly yours, 

John J. McCaughan. 



Far Ute Amtrieen AgricmUnrist, 
INVERSION OF THE WOMB, OR CASTING OF 
THE WITHERS. 

Mr. a. B. Allen: It is an old saying, that 
" accidents will happen in the best-regulated 
families ;" and as it is important for every fannar 
to know how to repair the damages to which he 
is liable, I send you an accotmt of an accidoit 
which occurred in my experience last month, and 
the remedy which was successfully applied. 

One of my Short-hom cows aropped a calf 
one afternoon during my absence from home, and 
on the subsequent moming[, was found lying in 
great distress with her withers down (as ihc 
term is with us), which I presume is the inver- 
sion of the womb, in consequence of the straining 
of the animal to rid herself of the placenta. 
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There was enough hanging out to fill a bushel 
basket, which was put back, and would not re- 
main in its place, but was held by seyend men 
alternately until afternoon, when one of my neigh- 
bors came over and effectually remedied the 
matter. 

The mode is as follows : The part hanging out 
most be washed with warm water and soap, and 
then put back by placing the fist against the 
centre of the mass, and press it into the vagina in 
the manner of putting on a stocking that hM been 
turned inside out, as &r as the arm will reach^ 
Immediately, before the cow can by straining dis- 
place it, pierce with a pocket knife the lips of the 
vagina, and put througn two pins of strong wood, 
about four inches loii^» and a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, so as to divide the evening into three 
equal parts. These pins must be secured by tying 
twine across in the manner of the figure 8, lying 
on the side, which prevents the lips tram partings 
so as to come off the pins, which may be removed 
in two days. 

When I returned home and found my cow in 
the situation mentioned, I expected to lose hex, 
but she is now alive an^ welL 

Some sew up the part, to prevent the withers 
coming out after being returned ; but the pressure 
is so great when they get back, as to frequently 
tear out the skin, wfaiich is not liable to be done in 
the case of the wooden pins, and the latter mode 
is more simple and easy of execution. 

ChaBLES STJkRRy Js» 
Mendham, N. J^ Feh.y 1843. 



For ike Amtnctm AgruitUwritt, 
CULTIVATION OF SWiifeT POTATOES. 

Log Hall, Mist., Feb. lOM, 1843. 

Mb. a. B. Illen : I have tried the cultivation 
of the sugars Wet here for some three years, no€ 
extensively I admit, but sufficiently so for an ex- 
periment, and have not been able in the three 
years to pay myself for the trouble. Planting 
them side by side in garden and fidd, wi^i the 
long Uood-beet, I see no difference in point of 
size. I say I have not been paid for my trouble, 
as it is double the work, if not more, than to raise 
potatoes, and yet the beet is not, I think, a greater 
yidder. According to my limited experience, the 
same labor applied to the cultivation of sweet po- 
tatoes, will feed more, stock and do it beUer : nor 
is the sweet potato as troublesome to feed, nor 
yet more so to save. I would therefore advise all 
who can grow sweet potatoes, even if not above 
250 bushels per acre, to do so, in preference to 
cultivating the beet. I have known 460 measured 
bushds made per acre, basing my opinion on the 
afiirmaiion of a friend. The plan I nave adopted 
in saving is pretty much as I now relate, putting 
up in heaps or a long pile as fancy directs at the 
time. 

If in heaps, strike a circle 6 or 7 feet in 
diameter, level it off well, then put a Uyer of 
com-stSLlks some 4 to 6 inches deep, on which 
place the potatoes as closel^r together as you can, 
ever using some care in placing them ; then cover 



virith corn-stalks swne 6 inches thick, over which 
place boards if convenient; then cover up with 
earth some 6 to 10 inches deep, taking the earth 
from a ditch around the heap. Afler a few days, 
open a hde on the top to the potatoes, so as to 
give vent to the warm air, closing with straw 
when cool, and cover the hole with boards so as 
to exclude rain. I never dry them or select par- 
ticular weather, though preferring dry weather 
for the operation, as more work can be done and 
the roots be put up in better order. If they should 
be wet when put up they will not injure; even 
pouring water on them in the heap has been prac- 
tised by an old gentleman I know in South Caro- 
lina. I dif as soon after the vines are killed as 
will suit other work — never before. I have put 
up heaps containing 50, 60, 100, and 150 bushels ; 
but where I put up many together, I make rows of 
them by levelling a bed, say 8 feet wide, and 15 
to 20 or more long, drive stout stakes along the 
centre, say every 8 to 10 feet, fasten on a rid^e 
pole, pile my potatoes up to it, then cover with 
corn-stalks, and put up long boards to rest cm the 
ridge-pole, and cover with earth. When I use 
out of^one end, I keep an abundance of oat-straw 
or hay, so as to preserve them entirely from 
changes of the atmosphere. I believe corn-stalks 
are better to place next the potatoes, as they vnll 
absorb the moisture measurably, and do not settle 
down so packed and close on the potatoes as 
crass does. When I have used grass the potatoes 
did not keep so welL Every farmer and planter 
should plant half an acre of potatoes to each hand, 
as they will feed anything but men and dogs raw ; 
horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep, will all eat them 
greedily. A favorite mare here will absolutely 
paw the earth to get at them, and she will walfc 
all over a potato patch in search of them, instead 
of going into a pa field. Yours truly, 

M. W. Philips. 

For tht AmtrieoM AgriaiUurist. . 
BLIGHT IN PEAR-TREES. 

A. B. Allen Esq. — ^Dbah Sib : In the August 
Na of Vol. L, of the American Agriculturist, I find a 
notice of the blight in pear-trees. I will give you 
my observaticms on that subject the past summer, 
and although very imperfect, they may throw 
some light on a subject that is enveloped in mys- 
tery, notwithstanding all the numerous causes and 
preventives that have been published. On the 
23d of May last, I was observing a pear-tree, some 
of the branches of which were dead, others with 
the leaves turning; brown, the fruit dropping off, 
and what is peculiar to this disease, the branches 
in another part of the tree ai)peared perfectly 
healthy, and vegetation in full vigcnr. I commen- 
ced paring off the bark on the diseased branches, 
which presented quite a red appearance, and in 
places a reddish liquid was exuoing throti^ the 
Dark. In these spots (after taking off the outer 
bark) there was a very small hole about the size 
of a number 10 sewing-needle, and on removing 
the inside bark to the wood, there the little de- 
stroyer was esconced, feeding on the life of the 
tree, to which they must 1^ a deadly poison* 
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They were near, and in the body, and for sereral 
feet up and down, the bark and wood were stained 
as abo^e. I shaved the bark all clean where the 
tree was affected, which was on one side from the 
roots to the branches. I found only six of the in^ 
seels ; they are inactive, about the size of the hole 
mentioned, and above the sixteenth of an inch in 
length. They have six legs, the sides a deep 
^een, the rest port of a brownish color. They 
insert about half the leni^th of their body in the 
wood I was pretty well convinced at tne time, 
that these insects were the cause oi the disease, 
but they may simply be the effect (^ it They do 
not appear to fi^ a migratory insect, for there were 
other pear-trees standing within Efty feet of this 
une, unaffected two years ago. The tree which 
stood near this one died branch after branch, until 
the top was all cut away. Now this is one stage 
of the msect ; and if we can find out its habits, there 
will be some chance for a remedy. 

Professor Main, in his excellent treatise on the 
Physiology of Plants, moitions this disease called 
American Blight, and states the cause to be a very 
small insect, which, in its early stages, is not dis- 
cernible with the naked eye. He calls it the c«e- 
cui, or Mealy aphis, a species of the Cochineal fly 
of commerce. The effect produced coincides witn 
my observations ; but the msect as I saw it differs 
in color from the one he describes as doing the 
mischief. He says they are so light that they are 
easily wafted from tree to tree, which can not be 
the cast with this one I speak of Apple-trees 
are subject to a similar disease, and I have discov- 
ered the red juice, and the red appearance of the 
bark and wood, but not the insects. 

There is another insect that works upon the 
pear-tree, ghring it the appearance of blight, but 
It is not the cause of the destiuction of our pear- 
trees. The fly deposites its egg in the tender part 
of the end of the twigs, and hatches into a brown 
ffrub. When full grown, it is about an inch in 
len^h. It eats out the wood, and leaves the bark 
entire for its habitation ; of course the twig dies, 
the leaves turn brown, which gives it much the 
appeaurance of blight I have cut off these twigs 
and found that they were hollow for six or eight 
inches. I can tell you nothing about the habits 
of this insect 

Weights, and pressing into lard of four pigs* — I 
will give you a statement of four pigs raised and 
fattened by one of my neighbors, I)avid Hadley ; 
not for their great weight, out showing the profit 
for the keep. The weights were 50§, 456, 418, 
and 414 pounds, at eighteen months old. 

The heaviest one had com all winter, what he 
would eat, and com and slop from the house du- 
ring the summer ; the other three had four ears of 
com per head a day through the winter, and run 
on blue grass pasture through the summer. The 
owner told me he had fed them about fifteen bushels 
of com per head since he put them up to &tten. 
They were i)erfect pictures of the grunting family, 
and when killed they were skinned, and all ren- 
dered into lard, except the hams and shoulders. 
They turned out 1,200 pounds of good No. 1 lard. 
The object in skinning was to keep the gum and 
eilv matter in the hides out of the lord. 



They wctc half Grazier, of Mr. Neff's stock of 
koportation ; the other half were what he calls his 
Liverpool hogs, you will recdlect them. 

To destroy bugs 4m potatihvines. — An old gentle- 
man informs me he has completely mastered the 
potato buf , by boiling up the roots of the mullen, 
and ^nrinkling the liquor on the tops early in the 
momm^. He says it has the same effect on to 
mato-vmes. 

Remedy for sore teats and inflamed udders, — 
White-leaa and sweet-oil arc excellent for cracked 
or sore teats of milch corws. 

Flax-seed oil, well rubbed on the udder when 
inflamed aid caked, will allay inflammation and 
soften the hardness of the bag. Rub well twice a 
day until the inflammation subsides. 
With much respect, 

£. Cabpemtbb* 
Brier Patch Cottage, 

Warren Co., Ohio, Feb. 20, 1843. 

For Vt* Amerieom, Agriadtmigt. 
CURE FOR INFLAMED EYES OF THE HORSE 

Middletown, Ohio, Fei.,1843. 

Mr. a. B. Allen : Notwithstanding my occupa* 
tion requires my attention and exertions, in at- 
tempting to cure or palliate the <* ills that flesh is 
heir to'^ia the human species, my sympathies 
have been occasionally enlisted in behalf of that 
noble animal upon which we are so much depen- 
dant for many of our pleasures and comforts, and 
derive so much important service — the horse, in 
ccmsequence of the eropyric and barbarous treat- 
ment frequently practisea upon him. 

If the animal who claims for himself the image 
of his Maker, is willing to indulge in " Brandreth's 
Pills, Lobelia Magnetic Ether, and Jew David's 
Plaster," and write for his epitaph, '* I was well, 
took physic and died," let his ctiriosity be gratified ; 
but whue we assume to oorselves the guardian- 
ship of the fourfooted part of creation, let us dis- 
chuee the duty in that manner that shall at least 
entitle us to the virtue of humanity. 

Not unfirequently when I have oeen giving my 
horses high feed and severe service in hot weather, 
over hard and dusty roads, I have observed them 
frightened and shy from objects to which they 
usually paid little or no attention ; and upon exam- 
ination of the eyes, have discovered the external 
membrane (^tunica conjunctiva) thickened so much 
as to impair or obstruct the vision, presenting a 
whitish appearance occasionally in spots, but fre- 
quently inv(dvinsr the entire membrmie covering 
the organ. At this discovery many kind friends, 
actuated by the best of motives, would volunteer 
their aid and advice, for the purpose of removing 
the difficulty. Mr. A., exhibiting an air of great 
ccmfidence m his skill in such matters, would say : 
" You must pound glass until it is very fine, and 
blow it into the eye through a quill, to cut the 
scuni*^ A remedy, or rather an intended remedy, 
that would most assurecfly render him blind, even 
though the disease should fiul to accomplish that 
result. Then comes Mr. B. : " Sir, you must blow 
burnt alum in that eye." Mr. C, quite as know- 
ing as his neighbors in these affairs, makes the 
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f£awmg prescrijption : '^Blow powdered biu€ 
done into it, and rab a little rabbit^s grease abore 
die crre, and mj word for it, to-monrow morning 
it will be as bright as a diamond." 

By just such treatment many a noble roadster 
hts been prematurely consigned to the cart or 
treadmill ; whereas, liad the matter been intrusted 
solehr to the operations of Dame Nature, the restdt 
would hare been widely different 

The course that I invariable pursue in such in- 
stances, is to keep the animal in a di^k stable, to 
be fed upon hay, or if practicable, fresh cut grass 
aad coarse brain^^bleed freely frtxn the mouth, 
and administer one and a halt pounds of Glauber 
aodts, two drams of nitre, and fineen grains of tar- 
tarized antimony in a bucket of water, and repeat 
the same dail v until a free purgatire operation is 
produced. Tne animal will be invariably found 
in a fererish condition, and if kept from water for 
a short time will drink the mixture freely. If 
these means do not soon produce a salutary im- 
pressioiu I bleed from the lar^e vein immediately 
below tne eye. Bv placing the thumb of the left 
hand firmly upon tne part, the vessel soon becomes 
distended, ana the operation may be most conve- 
niently performed with a common spring lancet. 
By this means I have frequently succeed^ in ex- 
tracting from 12 to 20 ounces oi blood, which has 
acted I%e a charm, by relieving the engorged ves- 
sels ci the inflamed membrane. The whitish or 
XHnetimes yellowish appearance, depends upon the 
effusion of coagulated lymph d^)osited during the 
acute stage of the disease. When the absorption 
of this does not progress freely, and the eye fiuls to 
assume its accustomed lustre and transparency, I 
blister a semicircle below the eye, one and a Half 
inches in diameter, bjr applying daily with the 
point of the finger, a mixture of three paurts of the 
common blistering preparation as obtained from 
the druggists, and one part Venice-turpentine. 
Sometimes the oth» membranes of the organ be- 
come diseased from similar causes, to remedy 
whkh, tht foregoing treatmoit as detailed will be 
appGeable. Care should be observed in not too sud- 
dody exposing the patient to a strong light, high 
ibod, or active service. 

Thus, I have given you, as our Buckeyes term 
the science, a d^pter on " horse-doctormg," and 
if you perceiye anything in it that will repay 
you for tne trouble, you are at liberty to publish it, 
Vidi the promise, if it meets your approbation, of 
resuming the subject in some frtture number. 

Andrew Campbell, M. D. 

For IA« Amtriean AgricuUmist. 
POUDRETTS AS A MANURE. 
A. 6. Allen, Esq. : I wish to avail myself of a 
smaU space in ]rour excellent journal, to call atten- 
tion to the subject ofPoudrette as a manure. You 
are fblly aware o[ the importance to the cultivator 
of the so&U of a good supply of manure; and your 
experience at home, and yoor observation in £u- 
rone, enable yoa to appreciate the value of port- 
able or concentrated manures. Poudrette has long 
been in extensive use, and held in high estimation 
ia France, and crushed bene is extensively used in 
England, to great advantage; whilst in tnis coun- 



try there is only here and there one, comparatively 
speakinff, who has used either, or who appreciates 
tneir value as fertilizers. 

It is nearly six years shice the first efibrt was 
made in this country to prepare poudrette, and in- 
troduce its use among the fiurmers in the vicinity of 
New- York; but owing to various circumstances^ 
its use has not been extensive until the two past 
years, dnriiuf which it has rapidly increased, and i$ 
still increasing. The present indications are, that 
the demand will increase more rapidly than the 
supply ; and that in the vicinity of all large cities 
and towns, it will soon be in general use, as far as 
it can be obtained. 

There has been a stronj^ prejudice in the minds 
of many, who know nothinj^ of its value, against 
the use of poudrette ; yet, in almost every experi- 
ment from which I have heard any report, it has 
been successful, and in many cases eminently so. 
It has been extensively used on Long Island, both 
on a sandy and clay-loam soil with great success ; 
also in New-Jersey near the seacoast, as well as 
in the interior ; also along the Hudson river, and 
in Connecticut, Rhode Isluid, Massachusetts, and 
New-Hampshire near the sea coast; and in Mary-^ 
land, Yir^ia,, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia, in small quantities, to the satisfaction in 
almost every instance, of those who tried it, or saw 
its effects. 

The question is often asked, "On what soils is 
it most useful ?" In reply to which, I can only say, 
that so &r as I can judffe, it will be found useful 
on any soil, and on all sous; but probably most so 
on a sandy-loam, or light soil witn ordinary rains ; 
but in a dry season, I thick it will do best on a 
clay-loam. Some of the most satisfactory experi- 
ments which have been made were on the poor 
sandy lands in Monmouth County, New Jersey. 

Those farmers who have to purchase manure, 
and haul or transport it any distance, will find it 
for their gratification, and I think for their interest^ 
to make an experiment with poudrette in compari- 
son with other manures. It is estimated by good 
judges, that one bushel of poudrette is equal in 
fertilizing properties, to fourteen bushels of good 
stable manure,— some say twelve, and others six- 
teen ; but I estimate it full)r equal to fourteen 
bushels. If tMs estimate of its relative value is 
correct — if a barrel containing /our bushels is equal 
in value to sixty bushels of stable or yard manure, 
then certainly &nds may be improvea which have 
heretofore been considered of little value, as the 
cost of transportation is comparatively trifling^. 

I send you herewith a paipphlet, containinff re- 
ports from practical farmers in New-Jersey, New- 
York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, some of 
whom have used large <]|uantitie8 of poudrette for 
several yeara in succession, on various crops and 
different soils; and but for the crowded state of* 
your cdumns, I should request you to publish some 
of them, as I am aware that your readen will pre- 
fer to have the facts, in the language of those who 
recorded them, rather than my opinions. On tlus 
particular pjoint I agree fully witn them, and will 
therefore jive a few parag^phs, though I would 
much prefer to giye as many pages, from the 
pamphlet 
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Dr. Josiah Bowers, of Smithtown, L. I., who 
has used over 3,500 bosheb of poodrette witlun the 
last five years, says: " One half of another field of 
ten acres was planted with a gill to the hill, and 
the next day the other half of the same field was 
planted witnout any manure. Both parts came 
up eqiudly well, but that treated with poudrette 
Tery ffreatlj exceeded in rapidity^ and Tigor of 
growm, bemg at least twice me sifte of the other 
at the time of second hoeing. At this period I 
applied an equal quantity of Poudrette per acre> 
to that which had none at planting, as luu) been 
put in the hill of the first, sowing it on the ground 
at broad cast, and working it in with the camyator 
and hoe. The result answered fully my expecta- 
tions. That matured in the hill maintained its 
sui>eriority for a short time, but it soon became 
visible that its rtiMi/ was gaining upon it ; and when 
cut up no material difference could be peroeiyed 
in the cr<^, both being excellent for the season." 

Dr. Bowers says also in a letter of more recent 
date: " Another year's experience in the use of 
poudrette has, if possible, mcreased my confidence 
m its great utility. My opinion of lU ralue on 
most crops was e xpre s se d m a former communi- 
cation : and the correcmess of th|kt opinion has 
been Atlly confirmed bjr farther use. The past 
season I applied it principally to oau and wheat ; 
and it may be sufficient to say, that the result was 
entirely satis&ctory. Indeed, the conyenience and 
adyantages resulting horn the use of this article 
are so ereat, that one acctistomed to possess them 
would nardly think himself able to carry on fann- 
ing without them." 

Mr. Fullagar, an experienced gardener, in the 
employ of S. W. Anderson, Esq., at Deyoes Point, 
Westchester County, speaks of its astonishing 
effects on watermelons, as follows : 

"I planted watermelons in rather poor and 
gravelly soil in 1841, by digging holes 18 inches 
vride, and put one quart of pouckette, mixed well 
with earth in each hill ; when (he plants came up, 
I added one pint more of the poudrette to each 
hill, spreading it about 3 feet, and hoeing it well 
in. The effect was that the vines grewviffor- 
oudy, and in the small patch of 3 square rock of 
groimd I gathered 63 melons, weighmg tcom 30 
to 40 poimds each. 

'* I gave scmie of the same seed to a neighbor of 
mine, who planted it by mixing one shovelful of 
good 3rard manure to each hill : the soil wzs the 
same as mine, and the largest melon produced in 
the patch did not wo^h over 18 pounds. When 
he mscovered the difierence, he at once made up 
his mind to subscribe for a share of your stock, 
which he has done, and is well pleased with his 
bargain." 

Mr. Edward Condict, of Morristown, N. J., in 
a letter dated July 25, 1842, says: '< Early in 
October last, I used the poudrette on a loamy soil, 
somewhat inclining to day, whidi I had prepared 
for wheat There was no difference in the sou nor 
in its preparation, except that on ^>aat one-foiurth 
part <tf it, after the wheat was sown, abcmt twenty 
(mshels of the poudrette to the acre was also sown, 
broad cast ; aim the result is, that on harvesting 



that part where the poudrette was put ia nmch 
the heariest grain, and but very little injured with 
the rust or mildew, while the other part of the 
field is considerably injured. 

'* I am so w^ pleased with the poudrette, that I 
shall for the future discontinue the practice of 
using bam-yard manure in the hilL" 

Dr. Henry Fish, of Salisbury County, in a letter 
dated Aug. 4, 1842, says : " / have found poudrette 
MfrinkUd on vines^ the most effectiudapplieationto 
destroy insects which were eating the leaves or 
stalks, more particularly the fag^ black insect 
which destroys the vine of the wmter squash in 
avtnmn. I nave not been trouUed with wcnns 
in the com field since I have used poudrette; but 
I do not infer firom my limited experience 'tbat it 
will always prevent their ravaffes.'' 

I could go on indefinitdy umost with sbnilar 
statements, mit I dare not extend. 

D. Ki Mm 08« 

n^NMuem Street, N.Y. 



ForatAMmiemAgriembmiit. 
HORTXCULTURALCALENDAR F0& APftlL. 

Dnriag the past month the weather has been an«- 
soally cold, and the season coasequently so retarded, 
that the calendar of the last nnmbor will answer, gen- 
erally, for this. It is frequently the case, when the 
season is very late, that vegetation comes forwaid 
with an increased degree of ra{»dity, and, nnlos sonie 
care is exercised, will often be in ^ill vigor before 
the caltivatcMT shill have finished transplanting. He 
should, therefore, make this lus first bnriness, on the 
frost leaving the ground ; seeds can be planted, and 
other work performed, at a snbseqnent poiod. 

Kitchen garden. — ^During this month, eariy caeom- 
bers, melons, cabbages, caaliflowen, l^tace, radishei, 
Btc,, which have been brought forward in the hot-bed, 
should be transplanted into the open gronnd. The 
asparagus bed be attended to, if not prqxired before, 
according to the directions oC last montiu All 
lands of table vegetables and early root crops can be 
sown in the open gronnd. Tomatoes, tgg phmts, and 
peppers, that have been forwarded In pots, can be 
planted out the latter part of the moath. 

Fruit Garden and Nnrseru^^ASi kinds of firnit and 
forest trees, and shmbs, umald be transplanted this 
month, before the leaf bnds shall have come oat. All 
grafting and spring inocalating perforated. Straw- 
berry beds dressed and deaned. Currants, raspbenr, 
and gooseberries, that have not before received atten 
tion, can now be pruned ; the latter should be pmaed 
to open heads for the adinission of snn and air, he well 
manured abont the roots, and the soil made loose and 
mellow with the ^Mde ; the roots of peaeh trees be 
examined, and the worm ent out with a kniie. Cot- 
tings can also be made for the purpose of graltiag, 
for the propagating of trees and shrubs. 

Omamentd Qrownda, — ^Bnlbs that have not yet 
started ought now to have the earth about them 
stirred, to the depth of three or four inches. The 
b(»deis of the flower garden be nAde up, and peren- 
nial herbaceous plants transplanted. Seeds of amni- 
ali should not be sown until next mondi. Hedges and 
shmbs may be trimmed, and box-edgiag set oat. Pat 
in order the gravd-walks and pkasare-grounds, and, 
if necessary, give the lawn a top-dressing of ashes. 

S. B. PAisoia. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 



By the steam-packet ColuiDMa, we hare oht files of 
Earopean janmals ap to the 4th March. 

Marktts» — Cotton has fallen }d. since our last ad- 
Tiees. The importation into Liverpool was very large, 
Wt the sales, we are glad to see,, correspond — 130/)00 
bales hariiig been taken daring the last month ; and 
ft is calenlated that the low price will hare a decided 
tendency to increase die consumption of this great sta- 
ple. Cotton is now lower by one penny per ponnd 
tkan it was erer known before. — ^In flonr, there seems 
to be nothing doing, and the price has given way 
Is. per U. — ^Tar nd turpentine are nominal* — ^To^ 
btceo has fallen id. per pound. An eztensire bosi- 
aeas was doii^ in it, and the mari^et, a few days before 
the packet sailed, had become quite firm.--Quercitron 
btfk dulL— Ashes the same. — Tallow has improved. — 
Bee^ Poric, and Lard^ of this year's packing, after the 
English method, are selling well, and much liked. — 
Ri^ has fallen a trifle. 

JfoB€y is as abundant as ever, and large sums are ly- 
ing in the hands of capitalists unemployed. The Co- 
lombia brings out one and a half million dollars of 
specie. The rate of interest continues as low as b^ 
foce— 1| to 2 per cent. The Bank of England is dis- 
counting at 3 per cent. 

Cfnat Snow Siorm, — ^The snow seems to have fallen 
u deep in England, almost, as here, and it is possible 
it may have an injurious effect upon the coming crop 
of wheat. 

The Corn Jknot.— Wheat and flour, by the way of the 
St. Lawrence, whether of Canadian or United States 
production, it is thought, will be admitted soon at a 
mere nominal duty. If so, it will greatly benefit the 
West. 

Jhrnricam CredU stiU stands wretchedly low in Eu- 
rope, and seems to be in a pretty hopeless way. 

Sktep Breedinf,^^ln the New Farmers' Journal, we 
lee dwt Mr. Richardson, of Lincolnshire, has great 
faith in what he calls his improved or newLeicesters, 
and offers to show three weathers, for fifty guineas, 
igamst any other breed in England, at the forth- 
coming meetiiig of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Doby* 

BaJUoet tn Smiihfield Jtrorfee/.— Several of these 
vere imported fiom Gibraltar, and sold readily there ; 
whetho* for meat, or as objects of curiosity, we do not 
see stated. 

in/lmenxa mnomg Stock, — ^This contagious disorder 
•eeoti to eontinue with unabated violence in England. 
Oie eztennve eow-keeper, in the vicinity of London, 
lost 170 eonri flrom his herd, and another 40, vrithin 
fov weeks. 

Brmdimg Ao&frifo.— A fanner in Ringmer, who had 
bied rabbits for some years, says that they have paid 
him as well as a flock of sheep, and he annually sends 
7/)00 to the London market. 

The Fabmkbs' HEnALD, ediied byWiUiam H, Evans, 
—This is a new woik, of 16 pages, double columns, 
fionewhat larger than our own, issued monthly, at 
Chester, upon the same principle as the agricultural 
pthticatiotts of America. The price is 3 pence per 
aimber, Mawtptd t diti on e qual to 72 cents a year of 
o«r aoacT. We often asked, when in England, why 
acheap woric for the farmer was not issued, but never 
received a satisfactory answer. We have the first 
three numbers of the The Fanner's Herald now before 
«. It i^ handsomely printed, with clear type, and on 
tae paper, aad is edited vrith variety, spirit, and 
(bihty; wid we luul its appearance with great plea- 



sure. Its low price must insure it a large circulation 
among the small fanners, who have hitherto, unfortu- 
nately, been cut off from much valuable agricultural 
infonnation, in consequence of all ^e periodicals on 
this subject heretofore published in England being is^ 
sued in too costly a form for their means. We tender 
our best wishes of success to the Heradd, and condense 
some paragraphs from its quoted matter. 

Cun for the Red^>water in Ca///«.— Take a mixture, 
of equal parts of oleum philosophoruro, oleum aspic, 
and oleum terebinthum, and put sixty to seventy drops 
in half a quart of lukewarm tVater for a middle-sized 
cow, and from thirty to fifty for a calf. IT it does not 
cure in twelve hours, repeat the dose. 

The Epidemic among Cattle in Ireland is caUed pleu** 
ra-pneumonia, or gaUoping consumption, and Is thus 
described : Acceleration of the pulse, which ranges 
fh)m 80 to 120. The animal invariably hangs the 
head, accompanied by dryness of the muzzle ; the 
flanks heave according to the severity of the disease ; 
a husky cough, weeping fh>m the eyes, total loss of 
appetite, grinding of teeth^ secretion of the milk sus* 
pended, the belly drawn up, a low moaning, togetbei 
with a gnmt at every expiration — the lungs appear 
ing, also, to be filled by a painfVd effort only. These 
symptoms are all progressive. 

The treatment should consist of active blood-letting, 
when the first symptoms appear, to be repeated after- 
ward, if necessary — followed up by sedative medicines 
and general spare diet. When an animal is seized, it 
shonfa be bled at once, this remedy being peculiarly 
applicable to affections of the lungs, and the best ad- 
vice should be procured. If this treatment be not fol- 
lowed in the early stages, rapid efifhsion sets in, and 
no power can save the animal. From observation, we 
are also of opinion that high bred and highly fed cat- 
tle are more subject to attack than those which have 
been less attended to. 

Importation o/.^/paca«.— Seventeen of these splen- 
did South American sheep have recently been imported 
into Liverpool. They had been five months upon their 
voyage, but arrived in fine health, and are for sale, by 
the lot, for je350. The Earl of Perby sheared a fleece 
of 17 lbs. vreight from an Alpaca last year. We are 
of opinion these animals would flourish better in our 
climate than in England; it being drier, and more like 
their native region of the Andes. We think, howev- 
er, from what we saw of them abroad, that they would 
be more omam^tal than profitable to the American 
fanner. 

Changes in Composition of the Milk of a Cowy accord- 
ing to its Exercise and Food, — The Chemical Gazette 
reports a lecture on this subject by Dr. Playfhir. He 
has adopted a modification of Boussingauh and Lebel's 
method of analysing milk, which he recommends as 
more exact ; and he finds considerable difference in 
the amount of butter produced from it when the cow 
is at rest, or when exercising. We quote from the 
lecture so much as regards this sulject, as being some- 
what curious ; 

The cow being in good milking condition, and at 
the time fed upon after-grass, he ascertained the aver- 
age amount of her milk for five days, and then pro- 
ceeded to analyse it. In the first day it was observed 
that the milk cf the evening contained 3.7 per cent, of 
butter, and of the following morning, 5.6 per cent. 
The deficiency in the first observation is referred to 
the consumption of a greater portion of the butter, or 
its constituents, from respiratory exodiation during the 
day, when the animal was in the field, than during the 
night, when it was at rest in the stall. When con- 
fined during the day, and fed with after-grass in % 
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shed, the batter amounted to 5J per oeat. When fed 
with hay, the butter was 3.9 and 4t6 per cent. When 
fed with pcNTtions of potatoes, hay, and bean flour, the 
butter was 6.7 and 4.9 per cent. $ with hay and pota- 
toes, 4.6 and 4.9 per cent. 

The author then examintfl Dnmas's theory of the 
origin of fat in animals, in reference to the foregoing 
tncperiments, and Concludes, in opposition to that the- 
ory, that the butter in the milk could not haTe arisen 
soldy firom the fat contained in the food. Hence it 
must be produced by a separation of oxygen ftom the 
elements of the nnazotised ingredients of the food of 
the animal, in the manner pointed out by Liebi^. He 
then quoted, in favor c^ the same condfusioa, sereral 
experiments of Boussingault, and observations of dai- 
rymen in different localities. Potatoes are particular- 
ly favorable, both to the flow of milk and increase of 
butter, from the starch they contain. 3o malt refuse. 
Porter and beer are also well known to be favorable 
to the production of butter, both in the milk of women 
and of the cow, although these fluids do not contain 
fat. 

The productionof caseine inthemilkisthen consid- 
ered in reference to the quantity of albumen in the food 
supplied on different days to the cow, and to the sup- 
posed destruction of the tissues by muscular exercise. 
Pasturing in the qe»en field is more favoralde to the 
formation of caseine, while stall-feeding is mmre favor- 
able to the formation of butter. It ii thai shown that 
the proportion of batter in the milk of woman ii in- 
creased by rest and the diminution of the re^iratory 
oxidation. 

From the proprietor of the London New Farmers' 
Journal, we have received three cuts of Mr. Thomas 
Bates's celebrated Short-horns, vis: Dutchess 34th, 
Duke of Northumberland, and Cleveland Lad. We 
give the p<ntrait of the former on the opposite page, 
and the two others will foUow ia succession for May 
and June. 

Dutchess 34th is the most splendid cow we ever saw, 
and we know of nothlag that can compare with her, 
except two three-year olds that we were shown along 
side of her at Kirkleavington. She is descended from 
the old stock which has been bred in Duriiam for two 
centuries, and has the distinctive mark o€ the short, 
line, clear, n^tmudy waxy horn, peculiar to this supe- 
rior tribe. She is now nine years old, has had eight 
calves, and, though repeatedly shown against the best 
cows in England, has never been beaten. She was 
offered a few years ago, by her breeder, to come to 
America, but was dedtned, as we understand, through 
the influence of Mr. Whitaker ; Aether because he 
was not aware of her merits, or that he thought she 
would make too fine a show along ride of much that 
he sent out here, vre did not learn. Had our breeders 
possessed her, and a few others, at the time offered, 
our Short-horn stock now could not be beaten in Eng- 
land; as it is, we must still continue to purchase for 
improvement. If the committee for the forthcoming 
Show and Fair of the New Yoik State Agricultural So- 
ciety, wish for a model to judge cows by, at the meet- 
ing at Rochester next September, we commend to them 
the supeirb outline of Duchess 34th. For the history and 
tradition of this stock, and all particulars regarding it, 
we refer the reader to September and November Nos. 
of this paper. 

LUrodmcHom ofJmmctm Jtosss.— For the inibimation 
of our western friends, we notice in the Oaidener^s 
Kagasine, that two new American roses have been re- 
cently introduced into England, vis : the Rota ruHMia 
s^fgg—, the Prairie Boie andJtomm^yoHgythePrai- 
HeQntcB. 



PrtiilidiomtfEn^iAladuiflrOtHrdmimg. Seme 
young ladies lately residing in London, where they 
have no garden, have contrived a very ingenious suIk 
stitute lor a hot-bed, by having recourse to their side* 
pockets as a source of heat for germinating needs. 
The seed, enveloped in some moist moss, is pvt in a 
small tin case, eommonly one tHudi has been used for 
peppenmnt loaenges, or acidulated dropa. The ease, 
so filled, is carried about the person constantly dnxing 
the day, and put with the podcet under the pOlow da- 
ring the ni^it. When the seeds have gem^Bntad, 
and the pktmule, as wdl as the radide, has appeared, 
the seed^ having now become a ^ant,is taken out and 
planted in a pot. The same ladies have gcnoinatod 
seeds by susfwndittg them over water in a hyaciath 
glass, or small carajfe; and in this maancr they hsse 
raised trees from filberts, which, being afterward 
planted in the open ground in the country, have, in 
the coarse of a few years, borne fruit. They have 
also raised oaks, sweet-chestnuts, and various other 
I^ants. 

lUcipe for dtMiroyimg t&s Bag, ScdU^nd Spidmr^ mA 
Grem-Jhff t» Hoi-koum9,-^Twlke half a pint of stone 
lime, and half an ounce of black sul^nir, aad mix 
them well up together in four gaUons of water. 

Feterimmy Jfsdtctas. — ^Under this head, the Edinbuzg 
Quarterly Journal of Agricalture fiir Bfuch, has a re- 
view of Percival's second volume, of 400 pages, on the 
Disorders and Lamenesses of the Horse; AMaanalof 
Veterinary Science, by Dick ; uid a German work on 
the same subjects ; and, by way of calling attention 
to the importance of a better knowledge of the veteri- 
nary art, estimates the value <^ horses, cattle, and 
sheep, in Greet Britain, at £120,000,000 sterling (10,- 
000,000 higher than stated in our last) ; and that there 
is a loss of two millions sterling annually to the na- 
tion, by disability, disease, and death, over what there 
probaUy would be, if a proper knowledge of practiee 
prevailed in regard to the treatment of those ani- 
mals. 

Tke Works of Gtorpt 5tnc2atr.»TheBe wnrks have 
passed to a new edition, under- the supervision of 
Cttthbert W. Johnson, Es^. 

Z)««lroyt«g Jiuectt.— The Gardener's Gasette sug^ 
liests, as one means d* destroying insects that are in- 
jurious to fruit-trees and vineyards, to li^t piles of 
brush-wood triien they are about depoaiting thear eggs, 
and that, attracted by the li^t, they will fly to it by 
myriads, and thus perish in the blaze. Often, when 
engaged in the exciting sport of spearing fish by ai^it, 
in the clear streams of New England, and on the Ni- 
agara, have we had our totch-£igto literally eztm- 
giushed by douds of insects firom the a^jncent forests, 
aad been obliged to return home quifeeJIdUtit. 

CnUvBotum of Wkeat.^We find in the Fanners' 
Magaaine that the Chdmiford Club decide, fron ex- 
perience, that salt and lime, applied to the seed ef 
iHieat (probaUy in the same manner as we do here in 
the United States), are de str ne ti v e to the shig and 
wire-worm; and that lime is beneficial to the crop, 
both before and aiUr sowing it; that a good clover ley 
is best calculated to produce a full crop of wheat, aad 
a bean or pea etch is the next best preparation. The 
March number of this periodical we find rather a dull 
one. It is entirdy too much filled up with Giuno as 
Manure— making the whole subject a regular fort. 
The engravings are a,fat Durimm osfw» and a fine pig 
of the Yorkshke Grazier breed. 

To fix jSmmoniOy amd dukM Ni^U-mL^iu^ two 
»ne ton of night-soil, aad it wifi fix 



ewt. of gypsum to one 

the ammonia, which contains the 

boMt will also ftii the aMDoaia, tid 
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night-soil. D17 ooal-ashes, and eluurred sabttancei of 
any kind, are destroyers of the bad smeU. Soot mixed 
with sav-dost answers both purposes. 

Johnston's Lectures on Aoricultural Cbdos- 
TRY AND Geoloot — 28th and 29th Nos. — ^The princi- 
pal subject these numbers discuss, is the change of 
BoU and grasses ; and practical experimeirts are given 
OB different methods i^ cnltiTatiiig roots, grain, and 
grass crops. 

Cwtt of tkt Olandert ta tk$ Human Bejng. — ^In the 
Teterinarian for Mardi, we find &n account of a 
French groom bein^ cured of this disease in Paris. 
The case is pronounced unique ; for, in all the instan- 
ces of glanders in the human subject hitherto reported, 
the disease has universally pnAred fatal. 

NitraU of Soda-^-The Gardener and Practical Flor- 
ist states, that two owt. per acre is recommended for 
farm crops ; 6 oz, in 4 gals, of water for celery ; 1 lb. 
in 12 gals, for dahlias ; 1 oz. to 1 gal. for strawber- 
ries ; and 1 lb. to 8 gals, for onions. 

Gm Liquor, such as was formeriy turned into the 
Thames, used in the proportion of 3 parts to 20 of 
water, has been tried on grass, and found to quadruple 
its product. 

Grafting Wax, — Take 4 oz. pitch, 4 oz. resin, 2 
oz. beeswax, and 1 oz. lard, and melt them well to- 
gether. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany, for March, is em- 
bellished by the EdiUet tpkndau, splendid echites ; Ma- 
netka bicolor, two-colored flowered manetha ; Digitalis 
purpurea euperba, purple foxglove, superb variety; 
and the Campanula grandie, large bell-flower — in the 
usual beautifhl coloring and truthful drawings of this 
superUworic. 

Stephens's Book op the Farm. — ^Part XII. is re- 
ceived. The subjects of which it treats are, the com 
markets, forming dsnghtUs and liquid manure tanks, 
Irrigation, cows caWiug, and of calves. 

Cultivation of SBgat^cane, — Among the new works 
lately issued upoivagri^ture, and which may interest 
our southern resders, is a volume called The Nature 
and Properties « the Sugar-cane, with Practical Di- 
rections for the Improvement of its Culture, and the 
Manufacture of its Products, by George Richardson 
Porter. It is a work of 240 pages, larse octavo, illus- 
trated with engravings; and the price liere is $3 25. 

Through the politeness of the Secretary of the 
American Institute, we are fhvored by the fbUowing 
letter firom one of its officers, now travelling in Eu- 
rope, and hope to hear from him occasionally direct, 
during his stay there. This letter should have ap- 
peared two months since, but accidentally got mislaid. 
swTunELD cattle-show. 

LoKDOH, DtemUr 17, 16tf . 
T. B. Wasimait, Rfq. 



'JB rowM Pmdi anaf, wb«» fntk ; bol I sappoM it will 
be dry when joa g«t it. A poodrotto man wm bcw ny, but tlua 
penoa ootaold him— m* bill tntide the peroel. llie tpecimeaa of 
beeta, catroU, taraepe. and perraepe, exceeded UTthiag ia aiae aad 

Crfeotioa of Aape I have ever eeea. Of the aaimab, it ia Bead- 
is to ear. that, for beaaty af proportum, amaUaeaa of bo«M, aad 
exeeea or M, they exceeded all of which I had erer before mny 
coooeptiom. It ia said to hare been the fioeet show of lat cauU 
ever aeen in Bnxlaad. 

laasaiaeh aa the exhibitioa was ia the exteaaftre Hone-ITut mmd 
Carriage Repeaitory, adjoiainf the great Bake^ ati ee t Baaar, a 
p a s sage was made to onounQnicate therewith ; aad as this place is 
ooeapied as a lund of market for the sale of all tdnds or goods, 
wares, and merchandise, artaaffvd oa stalls atteaded by fwaialas. 
the tomtt ensemble made ap, perbane, the aiost perfoct exbibitioo 
that an Eaflish histitate ooiild aiake at this day. The place, da- 
riag the week, was the moot f ask i c ^ m h h reaovt ia tmAfm. tat the 
Bobihty aad geatry. The space was kept reaiarkably dean* aad, 
far comfort aad ooareaieace, did great credit to the awaagvis. 
The Baglish farmers, in their frocks, ia attendance on the beasts, 
added not a little effect to the general iaterest of the show. Were 
I to go into detaila, 1 foar i shoald be thooght too prosy ; and I anly 
wish yon had been here to hare atteaded. 

The aarpciaiag increaae ia the perfoctioa of wdl-bred aaiaials 
ia this coontiy, for the fow past years, is only poaitiTc erideace 
of that saooess which awaits the mass of American cattk-braed- 
ers, instead «f the few at the preeent time. The mattoa ha«« m 
dedkledly snperior to o«tb. In fowls, we sorpaas them ahoyathar. 
In frait, we are for before Eni^and, in variety and flavor, ezeapc 
in pears ; and this frait is mach superior, in taste and vamty, to 
what we have pro«laced. I speak of the fruit fonnd, daring tb^ 
seasons of iu perfection, ia the great London vegetable mart, Co- 
vent Garden. 



Mr Dear Sia : ^f^t^ oooreraaoe, I forward yea a parcel 
ooataining a piqwr— tna fliiistrated Loadoa Newa—piofaae in par- 
ticalars ^ the recent Great Cattle Show of the fat cattle of Bag- 



r a piqwr— tM flQistrated Loadoa News— pibfaae in 
r the recent Great Cattle Show of the fat cattle of Bac- 
laad, held in Loadoa. Ia the parcel are also a aumber of Bills 
which I collected amoag the various exhibiton of agrioaltnral im- 
pUoMnto, BMMit of them having wood-cat rspreeeatations of the 
machinea to which they rsfor. I deem thia the beet aieaas of con- 
veying to yon the form aad ooastiuotioa of the moat fororite arti- 
cles ia this line ia ase here. JLmong the hardware articlea was an 
axa, polished aad Uaed ia iaiitatioa of CoDins's, in Connecticat. 
The maker's name is Faaa. aad it vras labelled ** The celebrated 
American Axe, with vrhioh they feU their great fbreets.** Althongh 
aot as Veil shaped as the origiaal ia our owa ooontry, or as well 
fimshed, it was decidedly the prettieet and moat showy thing, in 
the hardware line, in the eidiibition. The variety of plows, straws 
eatten, cnhivatorB, seed-plaateia, dto., was very nnmenms aad 
•xtensive. 

I also send a small parcel ooataining a S4m|4e of compost nu- 
aure, which has been need here with great eflTect. It contains 
blood, oil, charcoal, aad, I believe, ammonia. The proprietor was 
oatha ground, and took nmay orders. It is ealcalated paiticalarly 
iv a Moae, poiaaa aoU, like Loag Uaad. It is now hlaok aad 



saitor's SatrU. 



07 NoTicis or tbc PlUi.— We have received aeveral valu- 
able wcvks to notice tliis awnlh, al! of which are ia type, but vna- 
voidabiy omitted till oar next, for want of room. Among theai an> 
Downinir*s Cottage Residences, one of the most tasteful and aaoful 
books of the day ; Travels over the Rocky Mountains and in thv 
Oregon TerhtOTy, by Rev. Thomas Famham ; Hon. H. L. Blla- 
worth*s Report— the last two published at the Tribune oSoai, and 
for sale at 25 cents eacbj Stephens*s Book of the Fsrm ; FaxtoaN 
Magaxine of Botany ; The Zincaii, by the Rev. Georga Borraw. 
author of Bible in Soain— two editions, one 25 cents, and the oth^r 
S8 cents ; Prof. Murray's Encyclopctiia of Geography ; John- 
son's Encyclopedia of Agriculture, by an American editor, at %A — 
one fourth the price of the English edition ; Liebig's Animal Gham- 
istry. new edition, at 35 cents ; Ac, &c. 

To CoaatspONDairra.— R. U. Hendrickeon. Geo. W. WiUiaase, 
J. Dtasmors, B. Cornell, Viator from Wiskonaaa, Examiner, 
George W. Taylor, C. N. Bement, F. T. Vail, and T. M. C, will 
appear in our next. We bag pardoa of the latter for aot iaaarttag 
his commnaicatiov this moata. It was pat ia type, bat, ia "»^rg 
np the paper, was accidentally omitted. 

B. C. ia informed that Bellfoaader will alaad at Middlakawa ibe 
•asaing seaaoa. See advertieement. 

T. B. S. Yoor books and seads are arat to Philadalphia, aa di 
reeted. 

A. B. The same. 

J. D. We are promised aa article oa tiie enUivatiofa of if adder. 
dtc, for May No., from the pen of a practical ann. Yon vrill sae 
part of yoar iaquiries answered bv back Noa. of Americaa Aari* 
caltnrist just sent. All others will be laplted to privately, m a 
day or two. 

6. W. W. The same. 

Z. A. P. Your plows were diipped aa the SOth alt. They could 
not poasiMy be got ready befova. Cultivatcvs ara promiaed ia a 
fortnight. To suit yoa, we had to get aew eartiaga, and an ■rtiaJs 
amde under oar own direction. 

B. A. F. Yoa were aent the catalogoea. 

F. T. y. The Orange bark and remfttaaees are received. Temr 
inqoiries shall be answered in oar next, if possible to get the ia- 
fbrmalion. In the meanwhile, eee if you find nothing oader bead 
c€ Foreign News, in oar last three and this No., to yoar par- 
pose. The ink of yoar fovor is so foded aa to auke it almeet 
Ulegihlo. 

T. A. A M. W. P. Plows, hooka, Ac, ahipaed tUa day. 

A Fiiead to the Prosperity of Amencaa ladependeaoe it re- 
ceived. We have refened to the article in qneetion, but, as it is 
eight years since it was patched, we should suppose, if tT 

were so valuable aa there repreeented, it woald have oo 

pretty general cultivation by this time. Will ** A Friend,** &c., 
grant as an interview, as we are dispoaed to make his offered ^gm 
mium poblio. W* hare eeea hemp in Kentucky, di eea iid amd 
bleadied so as to appeer like the finest flax ; and we ara of opiate^ 
that it may be maanfactured into the best of peper. 

W. H. 8. The four quires of paper shall be eeat ia a few daya. 
with the printed figures on them. 

C. it F. Engraven in this city ara easily obtaaaad, bvt aitials to 
take skatches aad pottratu are difllcalt to ba foaad. 
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SIDB-HIIili PLOWS FOR SALE, 

BARNABT * lfOOERS*S PatmU Side-Hill and Lervl-Luid 
flows can be had «t th« foUowisg prices, tiz : No. 8, wt. 45 lbs., 
$8: No. S, 70 lbs., $10; No. 4. 80 lbs., $10 flO; No. ft, 90 lbs., $11; 
extra edgM, 90 cents. For colter, if sdded, Uid with steel, $S ; 
sad wheel, $1 50 ; shin-pieces, 13 1-S cents. 

We give s few of the pnminau awsrded this superior plow, 
VIZ : bj the American Institute, at their plowing-matoh at New- 
atk, N. Jm in IMO, the 1st preraiom— • silver cop. Also, by the 
saaie lastitate, at their Annual Plowing-match (or 1841, at Siog 
Siaff, N. Y., a gold medal, for the best work done, lightest dnnght,' 
aad best jiriBciple of oonstrnctioa, answering for ** general pnr- 
' he American ' 



The 1st premiom of the i 



seneral pur- 
Institute for 1841, and 



the 1st at Philadelphia the same vear, and all the premiums ._ 
Tompkins coun^^ as well as that or the New York Sute Agricnl- 
tmral Semety, which awarded it an homwarj premium of $M, and 
equal to the 1st at their Annual Plowing-match at Syractise, fur 1841. 

Hm following are its advantages orer the common plow, viz : 
1st. Ease of draught. M. Perfoetkm of work. 3d. Strangth and 
daiabilitj. 4th. All dead furrows may be prerented, as the fur- 
rows can all be turned one waj. 5th. Any width uf Aarrow may 
be tamed, between 8 to 18 inchea, bj muring the catches in the 
cfoas piecf , toward the handles for a wide furrow, and tow- 
aid the centre for a narrow one. 0th. Placing the beam in the 
centra of the cnsM-pieoe makes it a '* douiU wuid-board plow,** 
taniag a furrow both ways at the same time ; answering for 
gMea-ridgiag, plowing between eon or potatoes, or any crop culti- 
wtad in rows or drills, and for digging potatoes. 

Orders tot the purebase of Patent Rights, either by States or 
Cevnties, will leceire immediate attention, and patterns of the 
Tsnods sizes furnished. Also, <»der8 from Farmeis, or otheis, for 
Plows, will be forwarded aooording to direction, to any place named, 
whOe the peiteat shall belong to me, if the moaey, or satisfactory 
lefoiencos, are forwarded. 

For further particulars, and cot of the plow, see Vol. I of Amer- 
iaai Afzieultnrist, page 170. 

HENRY MOOERS. 

JitUM, T^tmfkuu Co., Nm York, 



WHBAT-SHBAF FARM ON STATfiN 

ISIiANO FOR 8AIiE. 

A laoaM dooMStio bereaTement has induced the undersigned to 
eier hia residence oa Staten Island for sale. It is situated mid- 
way of the outer bay, on the seashore, eight miles from the Quar- 
•atiaa ferry, three firont that of Roisville, and equi-distant from 
two ortiare 8egnin*i landing, and Port Richmond. 



The eoaditina oi the Farm, the extent, Talue. and praiftical use- 
faiaees of the improvements, and its peculiar advantagee, are suffi- 
oea^Ir kaawa. It has been improved in a way to render it sus- 
c«ptibla of SIX fenniaf divisions of thirty acres and upward each, 
mdadiag an appioonate allotment of woodlaad; each division 
•Caviag a moderately elevated building location. The condition 
•^the soil is well known to be in the best woridng order. 

Tenaa to suit the porchassr, as the object is merely to diange 
the inTtatauat for another susceptible of equal product. 

W. A. SBBLY, 

New Tevk, Tab. 14, 1841. S18 PulUm strtet. 



0H1&BP FARM FOR SAIifi. 

The mtbeeribeis effeis for sale, or to let, their extenaiTa Sheep 
Fkra^ situated in La SaUe county. State of ID^ois. The Farm 
nonajats of apwwd of 1,500 acres ; over 400 being encloeod by sub* 
•taatia] pieke^fence, and improved ; the balance, dry rolling pimi- 
lia, and timber, most admiral^ adapted to sheep husbwidiy, for 
wkoeh porpooe it has been used by the subscribers for the last two 
yaars smutsafuBy. 

Tte Flocks of Sheep can be sold at the aame time, if purohaseis 
ata iadiaed. They consist of over J^IOO good, strong, healthy, 
wJMte-foead Cheviot breed ; also, three fine Pauler Merino Bucks, 
pamhasad of a celebrated breeder at the east. 

If the Farm can not be aoU for cash, offers will be received for 
natiaf the same for two or three yeara. 

Aao^ either to JOHN ROSE, Little Vermillion, La Salle, 
MUUAY * WARD, Chicago, in., or JAMBS MURRAY A Co., 
Baflalo, New York ; either of whom wiU give every in&nmation 



THB FAST-TROTTING H0R8B B£Iil> 
FOUNDBR 

WiU lamain at his old stand, Middletown, Butler Co., Ohio, 
ikm aasaiaf season. He is a bright blood bav, with Mack legs, 
anas, and tail ; is 10 hands high, and weighs 1,200 lbs. He has 
Itotted his mite in Sm. 45 sec., and, as a roadster, is unequalled. 
Sevenl of his eolts. Just beginning to appear, have proved equal 
la himaali; and have add from $150 to $l,teO. Thii stock ia well 
aduftsdOo the saddle, road, or form-work, and. for utility, nothing 
is aapetior to thaak Addreas Dr. A. Campbell, as above. 

Two S-yaar dd SlalUone of Bellfounder^ get for aale« very prom- 
idag, aiM out of hiffh-bred trotting mares. For piios of theee, ad- 
dnes R. L. AUaa, KMn N. Y., or the Editor of this ; 



COMMBRCIAIi GARDBH AMD NURSBRY. 

Tbe proprietora of Ihli estabUshment bare constantly on band an 
cxteiuive assortment, compriskig every dadraUe variety of Fralt 
and Foreat Trees, Ornamental and Flowering Shraba, Rooes, Bulbs, 
Dahlias, and a laigeeollectiou of Herbaceous Planus which tbe} 
are pr«;pared to dispose of on reasonable terms witb a liberal dia> 
eount to the uade. aud to wholesale cuatomera. European Privet, 
of a ninerior quality, for hedges, wUl befWnlshed at reduced ratea! 
AhK>, Bvergroens and Allanthus, tbe latter of a large size, luitable 
for rtrcet planting. 10,000 Norway Spruce of small size can be 
furnished at very redueed prices. Great care baa been taken to 
select the best varieties of tborougbly tened finilla fkom the most 
correct sources, and it is tbe determination of the Proprieton to 
Gultivate only thoee kinds wUch ample enerlence haa proved to 
be of mperior excellence, and to succeed well in this country. They 
are also particulariy caruful to take no Innoeulations of grahs fron 
trees whose variety has not been ascertained aud accurately teaied 
by the niiit itself— tbe only mode In their opinion, of ensuring per^ 
ieet correctoeas. The varieties of frute being tboskapt entliair 
aMinct, the Proprietors feel no besitatkiD in warranriogtheideatky 
of tbe kinds, and they are peisuaded that those who purchase can- 
not but be nti«fled witb tbe quality, becb of tbe trees and of tbe 
froiL 

Catalogues witb prices wUl be fhmiriied gratii at cltb«of the 
above places. 

« .. . . PARSONS * CO. 

Flushing, L. I., near New Yortc, 4th month, 184S. 



Prince's Umieaii Garden and NnrseriM, Fhisli* 
Ing, near New York. 

The following aew Catalogues, 3Sd edition, of this immense 
collection of Trees, Planta, Ac, will be aent to every poot-paia 
application, and ordera will be executed with deapatoh. 

No. 1. Fruit and Ornamental Treea and Plaata. 
9. Bulboua Flowera and splendid Dahliaa. 

3. Green-house Trees and Planta. 

4. Garden and Agricultural Seeds, with low wholesale 

pricee. 

5. Wholesale Cataloguea for Nuraeriee, oomprising Trees 

of smsllsr size. 
Feb. S8, 1843. WM. R. PRINCE dK CO. 
N. B. 150,000 Mulberry Trees, 4 to feet high, of the fiaeat 
varieties, for sale at low prices and liberal terms. 

POUDRfiTTB, 

Of the best oualitjr, prenared by the New York Poudrette Com- 

Kny, may be had tmmemaletf, in any quantity, in taamla or im. 
Ik, on application to the snbscriiber. Price. $6 Jbr three barrels, 
or $15 for ten barrels, or 30 cents a bushel, it meanured into wag- 
ons or vessels at the vard. Lettera, poat-paid, ooateining cash, 
will bo proiiiptly aUended Co, if addresssd to 

D. K. MINOR, A^rnl, 
Month 10, 1843. 118 A«#m» «lree«, Nm York, 

Works pertaining to Agrieoltttre ftr sale by Sax- 
ton A Miles, 804 Broadway* 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry snd OedMy, 90 
cents ; Do. do. I vol. ISno, $ I ; Gny*8 Botanical Text Book, $1 M ; 
Undley*s Horticulture, $1 S9 ; Gray's Agricultural Chsmistiy, $1 ; 
Dowainc's Landscape Gardening, $3 50 ; Do. Cottage Residtoneea, 
$S 50 ; Liebig's Oiganio Chemistry, $1 S5 ; Do. Animal Chemis- 
try, $1 ; Buers Fnrmst's Companion, 87 1-S eenta ; Feeaenden^ 
Complete Farmer. 87 1-S cents ; Cobbet's Americsn Gardeaer. 75 
cents ; Blacklock^s Treatise on Sheep, 50 cenU ; The Amencaa 
Fanner's Instructor, $1 Ot ; A Treatiae on Cattle, $S 60 ; Dana's 
Muck Manual, new edition, OS 1-S centa ; Roawaln Pooltry Yard. 
50oenu. 

The Young Mechanic, by the author of The Young Meiehaat— 
a book for every American Mechanic, weU worthy the attentiva 

Krosal of all who desire to attain eminenoe in their prafiMsian. 
ice 50 cents. 

D'Aubigne'e History of ths Reformation, eotaplete in 1 voIuom, ^ 
at 75 cents and $1. 

Sorrow's Bible in Spain, containing the most intersstiag inci- 
dents in the life of the author, ditring a reaidenoe of live yean ia 
the Spanish peninsula ; 50 cents. 

A Book fOT every American— Pictorial Hiatory of the United 
States, from the diacoveiy of America far the Northmen to the 
preaent time, by John Froet, Profesaor of Belles Lsttrss of the 
High school of Philsdelphia— embellished by upward of tkreo Ann* 
dred <»iginal Cuts, desianed by Croome ezpreasly for this woric— > 
aow in p iogi es s of pabucstion, snd to be completed in twen^ 
numben, at the unparallelled low price of S6 oenta each ; the 
whole forming four octavo volumea. 

Aflsnta wanted, to whom a liberal diaoovnt will be made ; abo^ 
for Uie American Agrieulturist. 

Several new Works on Agrieuhura have been added to oar list, 
which wiU be apoken of more fhUy in our next. 

The Publiahen desire to state, thst any orden for Agriealtanl, 

any other pubUcationa which the amrket affocda, will be pranpt- 
ltattaiididto,ifaddifaaedtot06Breadwaj..^..^^j^jj^ ,^ 
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RBVIBW OF THB MARKBT* 

mcis ouABBirr or mw torK| MAmcH 90, 1843. 

ASHES, Pota, pw ItO Ibi. ^ $6 It to $6 K 

pMris, d* 6 75 " 7 00 

VAltK, QnereHi«B, per t«u 

BARLBT, ptrboih 

BBSF, Mm, ptr bU 

PrijB«, 



fSBSWAZ, T«l^, pit lb. , 



ttOO *^ 

48 ** 

050 *• 

4» ♦• 

" 

ss •* 



BRISTLBSfperlb Sf 

lIl,TabU,p«rlb I» 



44" 
19 " 



BUTTBR, a«0w, 
^^ ShimNWg, do. 

CBBbSB, per lb 

CLOVER SEED, por lb. 
CORN, Northern, per 00 

Soathem, do. 

COTTON, per Ih 

PBATHBRS, perB> 

FLAX, perib « 

FLAX SEED, roo^i, per 7 bwh 8 75 

cloee, do t5 

FLOUR, Nortbero end Weetem. per bbl 4 75 

Soathem. per bU 4 t5 

Rje,pcrbbl 8 t5 

UAMV, Smoked, per lb 

' Pickled, do « 4| 

HATjier 100 Ihe 5t 

HEMP, Rnasia, devil, per too 100 00 

: Keotack]sireter-raCted,pertaB 165 00 

De. dew-rotlcd, do. 110 00 

MOPS, perlb « 9 

HORNS, per 100 1 95 

LARD,perH> 

LEAD, Pig, per lb ....... .. 

Sheet ud ber, per lb 

MADDER, p«r lb 10 

MEAL, CormperbW t 40 

Cora,perhhd IS S5 

MOLASSES, New OrleaiM, per g«L If 

-OATS, Northern, per b«ek » 

Soothenit d*. — 37 

OIL, LinBeod, per ft) 85 

Ceitor, do OS 

Lard, do. 06 

PEAS, Field, per baek ~ < 

PITCHjjerbhT. IM 

PLASTY OF PARIS, groond, per tea t 00 ' 

PORK, Meat, per bU 7r 

Prinw,^ 5 01 ' 

RICE. IOOBm 113 * 

ROSIN.perbM ^ 81 ' 

RTB,per50tba 55 * 

SALT, per BMik 140 • 

SHOULDERS, SMked, per lb 4i * 

Piokled do. I ' 

SUGAR, New Orlewis, per lb 4 « 

TALLOW^jMrlb • / 6| | 

TUfO*^ SEEDS P^7M.\\'iI!.\'I^ If 00 * 

TOBACCO, per lb .* I * 

TURPENTINE, p« MiL t 50 » 

WHEAT, Weetera, per bMh 00 * 

Sovtbevn, do. 81 • 

WOOL, SttOMj, per lb SO * 

Merino, do. • 17 ' 

BetM»lood, do. tS * 

de. 18 * 



S4 00 

50 

700 

5 00 

«l 
90 
05 
15 
10 

7 

.?• 

53 
9 

17 

n 

f 00 

9 87 
500 

4 75 

5 50 

J' 

50 

180^ 

HO 00 

IS 

5 00 

7 



5* " 7 



18 
1 75 
13 00 
10 
84 
81 
98 
70 
70 

1 37 
1 12 
050 
700 
300 
1 00 
00 
1 01 
5 



^ 



7 

1 87 

10 00 

7 

175 

95 

90 

87 

SO 

16 

13 

Hew York Cattle BUrkei— Bbrch tT. 

At Market, lilOO Beerea (660 frm PenasylTama) ; 100 Cowa 
Md Cfthrea ; asd 900 Sheep. 
AstTia.~T%a adeuoe of leak week is folly aoatained ; and we 
I to c o rreapoad— retailing cattle S5 75 a $6 75, with a reiy 
a,.ntS7;in' ' " • — — -.- — — •• 



amCe 

law extra,.nt v^ * imwwt w twr, v« 
Cowa AHO CALTsa—Salea of 90, at #15 « #90 to S15 « $99 



; iniiKior to&ir, #3 50 « #4 75. 100 unsold. 



Mch, aooording to quality. 

Smp.— AU m Market taken at#lS6a#115toS8 50a 
#6 50 for a lew eztitt watbaia. 

BsHABKa.— MoMy aa . abwnd a it aa ever, aad specie a real 
dfVf — the Baaka diaooanliar all good paper that they can get hold 
of, at A to 6 per eeat. Sloefia of a llnt^rake eharacter are still ad- 
vanoiiig. U. 8. lean, 6 percent^ which was dull three montha 
aince at par, new aella raaiMy at #107. New Tofk-6 per cent, ia 
irorth#I08,aad7peroent.#104. ^ , _^ i 

Cottoa is very Sm, nelwithataadinf the fardwr ^UcUae of (d. 
i» Ei^and. laatead of beinf l,80e,M0 belee, ai eetimated early 
te the aeason, many think, now, the paat yaai^ crop will not ex- 
oeed 9,500,000 balea.— Flevr and Meal, we have quite a redaoed 
atoek throughout the Statee, and aalee are effected at 19 to 95 
•aala per bbThlgher than laak nooth. Grain, alao, is scatce, and 
iMadfaaoa baa taken pbee.—Molaaaea ie tna.— nonfiuns in good 



<^maad. It is estimated, that of the #2,000,000 worth of pork, 
baooo, and lard, put up at Cincinnati the poet aeaeon, one fotith 
the amount waa for the Eaaliah and Fraaok maxkeU diieet.-- 
Sugar ia dull.— Tobaoco quiel. 

The Spring, thns far, ie the coldest and flMat backward wiUua 
our recollActioa. Snow ia atill upon Uie gronad all around, aad 
w« are apprehensive that the* innneaae bodiee of it at the noitlt 
wUI mak« late froata, aad eadaager the contag een crop. We 
advise the fanners to plant early Turietiea as mach as possible, 
and hold on upon their produce wr better pri<iee ; for we caa net 
expect the cominf aeaeon to be aa fisTcvable aa the past ws«. 
Business generally, up'm the whole, loeka More eacoun^;iot than 
it has iur some time. 



THB AM EBICAH AQBICinLTURIST. » 

Published Monthly, each anmher eanfaiaiag 89 PHua, rojrsl 
octaTo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year is advance ; aiagle naadben. Tea 
Cents ; three copies far Two Ddlaia ; eight oofies for Fire DoUars. 

Each number of the Agrioaltanst eontaias but One sheet, saW 
j«ct to newsjpeper poetage only, which is on« ceai in the State, 
•r within 100 miks of its pobbcation, and om* mni m h»if ettOSj 
if orer 100 nulee, without the State. 

AovcBTiaBHSaTa will be inserted at One DoUar, if not exetttl- 
ing twelve liaea, aad in the aame pmportioa, if exceeding tkat 



KT lUmii tkrwvgk Ptt»m»Ur$, mt the Itm aOomt. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the nuatbeia of tkia work anenth* 
ly, or adTertising it, will be furnished a copy gratia, upon asndiny 
such notice to tnia OlBoe. 

VeluaM 1 of Tns Ambbtoav Aobicultomist, with taUf of 
oo ntea ls complete, f«nr sale at #1 ; haadaonely bound in cloth, 
#1 95. It is a neat and tasteful book, and aoakea a handsome 
premium for dittribotion with Agricultural Societiee ; to whidi, 
when aevaral Cfipiea ave ordered, a liberal dtacount will be made. 

HZ/* To preTent confosioa, all lettere merely ordering thia wock, 
or eaclosi»! money for aubscriptiona, should bo addreesed to Saxtm 
A Miles, S05 Broadway, rme'-peid or franked by the Poetmaaler. 

Commonieatiotts Ua pubiicalion, to be directed to the Editor ; 
aad all nnvole Utters, or ihoee on b as iaee a disoonaected with the 

Riper, shonld be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 906 Brontaray, 
ewTork. 



The Subacnber will attend promptlr to Uie exeevtioB of an er> 
lers for the purchase of atock, aeede, agricultursl impleraentu. 
He has lieen more ur less engaged in mercantile par 



agricultursl impleraentfl, 
gag^ in mercantile par 
suits in this city for ten yean, and baa an extenaJTe aoqnaintanre 
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CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR-BEET. 
We hare no idea that it will ever be worth 
while to cultivate the beel in America, for the 
purpose of making sugar ; but as a table esculent, 
and especially as food for stock, we have found it 
on certain soils, the most profitable root that can 
be grown. Although it has been extensively cul- 
tivated for the last half century on the continent 
of Europe, its value in husbandry has been singu- 
larly overlooked in England and America, and it 
is not till withm the few past years, that it has 
become one of the general course of root crops. 
The cultivation of the sugjr-beet is now rapidly 
m the increase, since public attention has been 
more particularly called to its merits, by a series 
of experiments made by Earl Spencer and other 
distinguished agriculturists, on its comparative 
valne with mangold wurtzel, and tumeps, in 
feeding stock ; the beet, so far as our information 
extends, having invariably proved much superior 
to the two latter roots in nutritive qualities. In 
addition to its greater value as an article of food 
over tumept, its yield is equally large, if not lar- 
ger, acre for acre ; and on account of the destructive 
lavages of the fly, it is a much more certain crop. 
Mangold wurtzel is an inferior rariety of the 



I beet, and a coarse tasteless root, and wherever it 
can be cultivated, the sugar-beet succeeds quite 
as well ; the latter, therefore, should invariably 
take precedence over the former, and leave it to 
become extinct, since it is so inferior in quality 
to the improved beet varieties. 

L AxmrDE OF CtJLXiVATioif . — ^Beets may be grown 
from the equator as far up as the 45th degree of 
north latitude, but from 39 to 44 degrees is their 
best range in America. Farther north than this it 
does not ripen well, and to the south it is subject 
to be injured by the blister-fly and grasshopper ; 
the sunmiers also are too long and hot for it as a 
winter crop, and corn and potatoes answer a bet« 
ter purpose; stiU,if planted as early as garden 
vegetables in the southern latitudes, it may be 
brought forward for green food for the stock, about 
the time that grass gets parched up and fails, and 
thus answer a very good purpose. We think 
beets might succeed well among com, planted 
sufficiently wide apart to admit a row of roots ia 
the centre. In this case, the com would protect 
the beets from the too scorching rays of the sun 
at the south, and we should think add to their 
juiciness and sweetness by the shade of the stalks. 

Soil.— The best soil for the production of the 
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beet, is a deep, light, and moderately rich loam, 
resting on a clay subsoil ; yet, as it has the power 
of drawing much of the food necessary to its growth 
from the atmosphere, by means of its large leaves. 
It will do very well in thin sands, a leachy gravel, 
or hard clay ; a good manuring, however, on such 
toils would be essential as a preparation for the 
crop, and frequent stirring of the earth during its 
growth. A very rich soil, such as the deep alluvi- 
als of our river-bottoms, is not a proper one for 
beets, inasmuch as the roots grow too large and 
rank in it, and are consequently coarser and less 
nutritious, and do not abound with as much sac- 
charine matter, as is found in those growing od 
poorer soils. 

PaiFAR ATioN. — Plough deep, and roll and harrow 
the land fine, and throw it up mto beds about 
one rod wide, and if the subsoil be at all tenacious, 
have the furrows between the beds well hoed out, 
to as to drain off all falling water. 

Kind of Beet. — The white Silesian is the best 
variety which we have cultivated, it being the 
sweetest and finest grained of all others, and to 
these good qualities, it joins that of producing an 
equally large crq>. 

Preparation of Seed. — ^It is essentially neces- 
nry that the seed be soaked at least three days 
previous to planting, and if it be a whole week, it 
is no matter. This should be done in soft tepid 
water ; and just before planting, roll the seed in 
ashes or plaster of paris, so as to prevent their 
sticking together, and facilitate the sowing. The 
beet seed has a thick, hard pericarp or shell, and 
till this softens and breaks, it is impossible for it to 
T^etate ; and unless one can be sure of wet weath- 
er immediately after sowing, it will frequently not 
come up at all, or be so long about it, as to be the 
means of losing half the crop, 
r PLANTnfo. — ^The beet may be sown broadcast 
like the turaep, but as weeds are likely to spring 
up in most soils and prevent its growth, and the 
labor of exterminating them is much greater in this 
way, it is preferable to sow in drills. For this pur- 
pose, the drill-barrow may be used the same as in 
planting the rata baga, but the beet-seed is much 
more difficult to ddiver evenly through a small 
aperture than the tumeps, and though we have 
used a great variety of barrows for this purpose, 
we have never yet had one that worked well and 
could be depended upon, especially in tenacious or 
heavy loamy soils. It is preferable, therefore, to 
take a piece of joist four inches square, or a romid 
stick of the same diameter, half or just as long as 
the lands are wide, fill that with hron or wooden 



teeth in wedge shape, as far apart as you wish to 
have the rows, put a pair of fills to this, and iiitch 
on a stout man or steady horse, and passtiii; once 
or twice over the land, completely drills it from 
one to two inches deep. Then follow immediately 
with the seed, dropping it by hand, or from a loug 
necked bottle, or tin cup with a hole in the boitoo^ 
and a handle attached to it, shaking the cup or 
bottle as you walk along, and following sharp wiib 
the eye to see that the seeds are evenly dropped. 
Faithful children of ten years old, can do xhia with 
mcM'e ease and facility than grown persons. As 
fast as dropped, cover with the hoe; in heavy s^nls 
about half to three fourths of an inch deep, iti sand 
or light gravel twice this depth. 

The rows may be from two to three feet apart 
for a field crop — two and a half to three feet is the 
best. This distance enables one to use the cultiva- 
tor for weeding, without danger of cutting or cov* 
erii^ the plants by the dirt bemg thrown up as k 
passes through the rows. The product is not so 
great per acre from wide rows, biM land beini^ cheap 
and labor dear in America, we must study to facili- 
tate manual operations, at the same time that we 
have some calculation to a good yield. Four pounds 
of seed per acre is generally considered encnisfh, 
but it is better to have a doaen extra plants to thin 
out, than to be obliged to transplant one. Those 
transplanted do not thrive half as well as those 
that remain where they vegetate; besides, the la- 
bor of so doing is more expensive than extra seed 
and time of thinning. We therefore mean in sow- 
ing to have a gxx)d seed dropped as near as every 
two or three inches in the drills*. 

After CcTLTtTRE. — As soon as the weeds begin 
to appear, run the cultivator through the row and 
follow with the hoe. It is very essential that the 
ground be kept dear of weeds, especially for the 
first two months, and three hoeings with the use 
of the cultivator are generally sufficient for the sea- 
son. As the plants attain a height of about three 
inches, they should be thinned to a distance of 
about four inches, leavmg the strongest and healthi- 
est ; then during the season as they grow, gradually- 
thin out the remainder, leaving the roots in the 
rows at least about nine or ten inches apart. If 
left too thick, they shade and choke each other in 
growth, and the product is not so great as when 
well thinned. These thinnings are valuable to 
feed to stock during the summer, and are frequafit* 
ly considered equal to half the expense of the cul- 
tivation of the whole crop. 

Harvesting. — ^When the leaves begin to decay 
and turn yellow, is the best time to gather t^ 
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beets, for if left longer than this in the ground, the 
roots grow hard and strong, and do not yield so 
great a per cent of saccharine matter. This of 
course will take place earlier or later in different 
dimates, and is undoubtedly as good a rule as can 
be given, it being adopted aAer a strict chemical 
aiudysis of the beet in its various stages of growth. 
If the soil be light, as the roots generally grow so 
much out of the ground, they can be pulled up by 
taking hold of the tops with the hand — but if more 
tenacious, the dung-fork is the best instrument that 
we know of for digging them. Let part of the 
hands be at this operation, and the other part fol- 
low with large knives or bill-hooks ; taking up the 
root with one hand, top off the leaves with the 
other, and toss the roots into small heaps to dry 
through the day, and if left out over night and 
there be danger of frost, let them be lightly covered 
over with leaves or straw ; a hard frost injures the 
roots, and makes them more liable to decay. They 
may then be taken to a well-ventilated cellar, or be 
pitted in heaps of 100 to 200 bushels. The beet is 
rather apt to heat and commence sprouting if 
thrown into large heaps, or packed away in the 
cellar. If put in the latter place, any other roots 
except the tumep may be placed at the bottom, 
and the beets on top, and if in pits the same roots 
or straw in the centre. All thc^beets then have a 
good ventilation, and an opportunity of throwing 
off the impure air ; and to &ciliiate this, after cdver- 
ing the heaps with dirt, holes should beR]|3e every 
lew feet on the top of them, and wisps of snaw be 
placed in such holes. In this way we have expe- 
rienced no loa» or deterioration in the value of the 
root, but have preserved them till May, as fresh, 
sound, and sweet, as when first taken from the 
ground the preceding fall. In a climate as far as 
39 degrees south, they might be preserved all 
winter in tolerable tight sheds and baros. 

Feeding. — Throw them on to the ground or floor, 
and take a hay knife or spade, and a man will slice 
Dp a bushel a minute sufficiently fine to prevent 
cattle choking on them. The best way to cook 
them for stock is by steaming, but they can not be 
kept so over two days in warm weather, and a 
week in cold, without undergoing a fermentation, 
aad losing the saccharine matter so grateful to the 
taste and so essential to nutriment Either raw or 
cooked, stock frequently prefer them to meal or 
eoRL Raw, we think them as nutritious as any 
root whatever, a^) as far as our experience extoids, 
three bushels of beets with neat stock, is equal to 
one of Indian meal Hogs demand less bulk to fill 
ihtmBtlren than cattle, and perhaps their value 



to them would not be in as great a propor* 
tion. 

Product. — Four hundred bushels is a fair yield 
in field culture, but six or eight hundred per acre 
is about as common. AVe have grown at the rate 
of 1,300 bushels to the acre on a hard clay soil, and 
our average field product is usually 600 bushels. 
We have heard of 3,000 bushels being produced to 
the acre on rich loams. The roots will frequently 
weigh from 17 to 20 pounds each, and 10 pounds 
is not unfrequent ; now admitting this last weight 
to each root, and that seven rows stood in the 
width of a rod, which would make them about two 
feet apart, and the roots one foot apart in the rows, 
and allow 60 pounds to the bushel, we should have 
the enormous product of 3,080 bushels to the acre, 
but roots so large are coarse, stringy, and not unfre- 
quently hollow, and have much less saccharine mat- 
ter in proportion to their bdlW, than smaller ones. 
Those of about 5 pounds Weight af^ far superior ; 
and these standing one Iq0t apart in the rows, and 
five rows in the width ^a rod, making them about 
three feet apart, give the large yield of 1,100 
bushels per acre, which is quite as great a product 
as it is desirable to strive for, and upon the whole, 
perhaps the most profitable. 

Raising the Seed. — There is as much in choos- 
ing proper roots for this purpose, as in selecting 
animals to breed from, and the same general rule 
holds good in both cases — a medium size and fine 
true form. Roots weighing four to six pounds, and 
of four to six inches diameter at the top, and nine 
to thirteen inches long, and smoothly and evenly 
tapering to a point, without straggling branches, 
and of a creamy white color and smooth grain, are 
the most desirable. *<Like produces like,*' and 
with such selections followed up, the crop will soon 
nm evenly of the same shape and size as the roots 
from which was grown the seed. Plant out the 
seed-roots about the 1st of May, three feet apart ; 
and as the stalks grow, set small stakes round them 
in a circle, and tie a card from stake to stake for 
their support When the seed shells easily, which 
if planted in May, will be in September, is the prop- 
er time to gather it It ought to be spread out a 
few days on the floor of some high, dry room, or 
on boards in the sun till well dried ; it may then 
be packed away in boxes or barrels, or be put up 
in bags. We have generally found this essential 
to a proper preservation of all seeds. If not well 
dried before packing, they are apt to heat and 
mould, and lose their germinating powers. Two 
or three dozen roots will grow seed enough for 
acres, and at one tenth the cost osaally arited for 
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it at the seed-stores. When grown at home, one 
knows what he gets, and as it comes to him abun- 
dantly and cheap, he can, without grudging, give 
to his neighbors, and thereby greatly promote the 
culture of this most valuable of roots. 

A RURAL WALK IN THE CITY.-No. II. 
NuBSKBT OF Mb. Reto, on the Fototh Avento, 
BETWEEif 34th AND 48th Stbbets.— Tbcse are 
charming grounds, situated on Murray's Hill, and 
command one of the most delightful views to be 
ibund on the island; and very sorry were we, that 
the v^etation was not sufficiently advanced, to 
show the scenery to proper advantage— but we 
shall make amends in future visits for all this. 
The grounds contain 12 acres, are in form of an 
obloog square, and are enclosed by a good honey- 
locust hedge and stone wails. The soil is of a 
clayey loam, and is particularly well adapted for a 
healthy growth of trees and shrubs. The walks 
croes each other at right angles, and the borders 
all along the principal ones are planted with flow- 
ering shrubs, which will soon be in bloom, and 
continue so in varied succession during the whole 
season, thus making them the most delightful of 
promenades. 

The nursery part is well filled with the various 
Ainds of fruit-trees common to our country, and we 
were informed that it is particulariy rich in all the 
new varieties ci pear and i^um, which are foimd 
quite superior to the older sorts. Mr. Reid devotes 
most of his time to this department ; attending per- 
aooally to all the budding and grafting, and will 
guarantee for the correctness of what he sells ; for 
he has specimen trees in bearing of all from which 
he cultivates, and this is certainly the only safe 
method for any nursery-man to pursue, to be cer- 
tain that what he sells is precisely the thing repre- 
sented. Frequent mistakes have hitherto been 
made by some, which have given much dissatis- 
faction, and been the means of preventing many an 
after order, of fruits, shrube, and flowers, in conse- 
quence of such disappointments to the purchasers. 
We found Mr. Reid busy in making experiments 
from seeds of difierent kinds, and from these he 
has growing some quite distinct varieties of the 
Isabella, and Catawba grapes, which he expects 
will bear this seascHU He has also a number of 
seedling cherries, and has raised a curious variety 
of the peach, growing only about two feet high, 
with branches drooiring to the ground like a weep- 
ing willow. It has not yet home fruit, and he 
merely mentioned it to us as an ornamental tree, 
and only recommends its cultivation as such, till 



he ascertains what it will produce The ornamen- 
tal trees and shrubs are oi' numerous varieties, and 
of suitable sizes now for transplanting as shade 
trees in the streets and parks, or private grounds. 

The green-houses here are five in number, ma- 
king ranges altogether, of 280 feet. They are well 
stocked with the usual variety kept on sale for the 
New York market. 

Green-House or Mb. Ball. — Crossing from Mr. 
Reid*9 over to the Bloomingdale road, we found 
Mr. Ball prettily situated with an acre and a half 
of garden ground around him, and several long 
ranges of green-bouses in fine order. Al> these 
have double roofs, which Mr. B. prefers m conse- 
quence of their giving more heat and light tkan the 
single roof, and at a time when most wanted 
One of these conservatories is about 20 feet wide, 
and 125 feet long, and as we entered, it presented 
a most splendid and gratifying sight in the flower 
way, for it showed a wide centre row, and two 
deep side ones, running the whole length of the 
house, and fiUed entirely with masses of magnifi- 
cent Camellias in full bloom. In another ran^ 75 
ieet long, we found quite a variety of other plants, 
prettily arranged, and as well as we are capable 
of judging, cultivated with care and attenrioD. 

NUBSERY AND GrEEN-HoUSE OF Mr. MaNTEL, 

46th Stseet. — ^Just below Mr. Ball, on the same 
road, are the fine grounds, embracing four and a 
half acres, of Mr. Mantel, recently settled here 
from France. He imported most of his fruits from 
the best nurseries in Europe, and among others, a 
great variety of pears from the celebrated Van 
Mens, in Bdgium. These are generally grafted 
on quince stocks, and come forward much sooner 
than in the ordinary way, but of course are not so 
long lived. To those who want their fruit quick, 
or standards for grafting, we would recommend the 
dwarfs of Mr. Mantel He exhibited nearly seven- 
ty varieties of pears at the Fair of the American 
Institute last October, and was quite successful in 
obtaining premiums. We like the pyramidal form 
of training tf ees adopted here for small gardens, as 
they take up much less room than the usual way ; 
and we are of opinion that the firuit they bear is 
better, though this may ne a matter of mere fancy. 
We should think there w^e ranges altogether of 
at least 250 feet of glass here, and the most nnmerw 
ous shrubs we found in them, were roses and oran- 
ges. One entire range was devoted to the latter, 
principally of the dwarf kintis, and such as are 
most suitable for parlor cultivation. 

Garden, NtmsERT, and Green-House of Mr. 
Hogg.— Pursuing our course towards the city, we 
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poon came to one of the oldest and most favored 
establishments in New York ; for well do we recol- 
lect, when residing on Bowery Hill years gone by, 
of often wandering here, and over the picturesque 
grounds in the neighborhood. It was then a charm- 
ing country spot all around, and many are the hap- 
py hours we have spent with those whom we shall 
never see again in this world, gathering wild flow- 
ers in the meadows, and beautiful cultivated ones 
in Mr. Hogg's garden. Now the populous town 
has advanced almost over the whole of this space, 
and the neighborhood is completely disfigured by 
newly-opened streets, the digging down of charm- 
ingly rounded hills, and the filling up of wild ra- 
Tines, bringing everything to a general level for the 
purpose of building. We like to see our country 
increasing in population and wealth, but it makes 
one melancholy to wander over the ftivorite scenes 
of boyhood, and witness the horrible cutting up 
and devastation, that such " improvements'* make 
among them. Yet they put money in somebody's 
purse, and this is the all-engrossing thing, now-a- 
days, so we suppose we must not complain. 

The corporation has so plundered Mr. Ho^'s 
grounds in the way of streets, that he has barely 
one and a half acres of land left for bis garden. 
His ranges of glass, however, are extensive, full 
350 feet in length, and abound with a large collec- 
tioQ of shrubbery, flowers, and herbaceous plants ; 
comprising all the well-known old sorts, together 
with anything new and fine that may be introduced 
into the country. This article is already extended 
to so great a length, that we can not particularize, 
and merely mention the appearance and size of a 
Franciscea undulata, standing four het high, and 
in full bloom. In addition to these grounds, Mr. 
Hogg has ten and a half acres at Yorkville, a few 
miles from the city, full of all sorts of shrubs, and 
fruit and forest trees. Of the fruit-trees, Mr. H. 
has planted out quite a number, on purpose to test 
the various specimens which he cultivates. 

Seed-Stobe and Conservai:ort of Mr. Bridob- 
MAH, on Broadwat NEAR ISth Street. — AfieT 
Mr. Thorbum's and Mr. Smith's, this is the oldest 
•ttablishment in the city ; and it may be sufiicient 
lor 08 to say, that it abounds with a fine variety of 
all socfa things as may be wanted in this line. 
Roses and geranicuns are the chief ornaments of 
the conservatory, of which there are two hundred 
varieties of the former, and sixty of the latter. 
We saw a fine Chorozema, a rare plant from Cen* 
tral America, and could not but admire the bright 
blending ci the orange and red in its charming 
flowera. 



Mr. Bridgeman is quite an author, having pub- 
lished several works on Horticulture, and the man- 
agement of green-house plants, which he was so 
kind as to present to us. These volcunes are emi- 
nently practical and worthy of public confidence^ 
and we respectfully recommend them to the atten^ 
tion of our readers. 

Green-House and Garden of Mr. Monk, 4th 
Avenue and 30th Street. — We neglected at the 
proper place, to speak of Mr. Monk's flower-gar- 
den and conservatory, which we found just this 
side of Mr. Reid's nursery. These he has recently 
somewhat enlarged by the addition of two lots, 
and 50 feet more of glass; making his surface now 
under cultivation about one acre, and the whole 
range of green-houses at least 400 feet. He has 
about 4000 camellias, and a large supply of gera- 
niums, heliotropes, verbenums, and roses. Many 
of these last were m full bloom when we visited 
the establishment, and made a fine display, espe- 
cially the beautiful, rich red Agrippina or cramoisie 
sup^rieure. We also much admired the yellow 
tea rose, though we do not know why it should be 
called yellow, far it much more resembles a light 
cream color. These shrubs are of large size, and 
were full of buds and flowers, and we took good 
care to appropriate to ourselves a fine bouquet of 
them and the Agrippina. ' 

Mr. Monk has recently made the experiment of 
grafting numerous varieties of the tender foreign 
grapes upon Isabella stocks, and is cultivating them 
by the inarching system. The reason for grafting 
these foreign sorts upon the Isabella is, that the 
latter is a hardier stock, and flourishes better than 
the former on a wet or poor soil. The green-houses 
here are built with span roofe ; that is, with glass 
on both sides, and are preferred for the same reason 
as stated by Mr. Ball, and they sare much in bot* 
torn heat 

In the garden we noticed the native liiododeop 
drons, flourishing finely in the open air. They are 
planted on tl^e north side of a \nf^ fence, and have 
a line of houses beyond to break c^ the wind ; and 
thus protected from the hot sun of summer, and 
the cold blasts of winter, they grow well, and 
flower abundantly. It is a magnificent shnib, and 
we wish more attention was given to it, not only 
in the native, but in the improved hybrid varieties. 
One ornament of the garden we found hoe that 
we have no recollection of before seeing. It is a 
succession of boxes with soil in them, placed ono 
on top of the other, gradually leoMning in size, and 
thus formiog a sort of pyramid. From these maf 
be seen ptonias and veibenums completely envel* 
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oping the stand, and in full flower all summer — 
thus forming a charming embellishment to the 
grass-plot or border. 

, It was now quite dark, and thus ended the Ru- 
nd Walk in the City. We hare doubtless omitted 
to mention several establishments unknown to us, 
and if so we shall be pleased to have our attention 
called to them hereafter. Sufficient, however, we 
trust, has been said, to give the reader who may 
have had patience enough to accompany us in our 
long ramble, an idea of the extent of the nurseries, 
gardens, and conservatories, in the vicinity of New 
York. We shall have something to say in our 
next of the fine farms in this neighborhood, several 
tjf which are cultivated on the most approved prin- 
ciples of scientific agriculture, and are models de- 
serving the study of all engaged in these pursuits. 

THE DAHLIA. 







(Fig. 7.) 
Afl May is the season above all others of flow- 
ers, we have thought we could not do a greater 
fitvor to our fiiir friends, the ladies, than to intro- 
duce to their notice the dahlia ; which if it were 
fragrant like the rose, would at once become the 
queen of flowers. It was first discovered in 1789, 
by Baron Humboldt, then travelling in Mexico, and 
sent by him to Europe, whence it has been dis- 
seminated over the whole civilized world. It is 
of large size, and of every variety of color, from the 
piure white up to the deepest purple. It may be 
propagated either by seeds or roots, and some 
assert successfully by cuttings firom the lower part 
of the stem. We have only tried the two former 
methods of growing it, and in these we have been 
quite successfuL It is a hardy plant, and has done 
best with us on a soil of rich day loam, and during 
those seasons that moisture and cool weather most 



predominate. We found the dahlia usually of a 
larger growth in England than in our own country ; 
but whether owing to the superiority of the culti- 
vation there, or the greater humidity and coolnefis 
of the summers, we were unable to decide. We 
suspect, however, that both of these causes had 
their elFect in adding to the size of this magnifi- 
cent flower. 

SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBBERY. 

These delightful appendages to our dwellings, 
farms, and towns, we are of opinion will never be 
out of fashion so long as civilization exists among 
us ; and as they are so easily propagated, and in 
this coimtry so cheaply and readily procured, noth- 
ing short of a want of taste, or absolute sloth, will- 
prevent the proprietor of his estate, be it either a 
city or village residence, or the more ample domain 
of a farm or plantation, from their culture. No ex- 
otics which have yet been introduced into our 
country are superior, if at all equal, to the indige- 
nous forest-trees of America. The Elm, the Maple 
in all its varieties, the Sycamore or Button- wood, 
the Oaks of the northern and middle states, the 
India-tree, the Cotton-wood, the Magnolia, Cy- 
press, and other trees of the south, to say nothing 
of the numerous lesser, yet equally beautiful rarie- 
ties scattered all over the country, are not surpass- 
ed, if indeed they are equalled in any quarter of 
the world. 

There are feVr objects we more admire than 
a beautiful tree ; and we had any time rather set 
one out, and give it a good start and a kind bless- 
ing, than to eat— unless by accident we may have 
previously pretty long fasted ; and as the proper 
season has approached in which they should be 
planted, we propose to give a few plain directions 
on the subject. 

The Selkctioh of the Tree. — If not grown in a 
nursery, they should always be taken from the 
open ground whef^ they have come up in a second 
growth, and become inured to the sun and wind, 
and drought. If such are not to be found, it may 
be as well to let them alone, for a tall spindling 
tree from a dense forest will not grow. In raising 
them from the earth, care should be taken that tl^ 
roots be as little bruised and torn as poesible, and 
if the soil incline to adhere to them, let as much 
of it be attached as convenient. Do not suffer them 
to remam any length of time out of the ground ; 
but if this can not be prevented for some days, let 
them be well covered from the sun and wind, and 
kept mdst Let the holes, wherever they are lo 
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be set, be dug as broad as a large wagon-wheel, 
and at least two feet deep. No matter if it be a 
little more labor, it will doubly pay the expenses 
in the increased growth of the tree in two years. 
Then throw in some good earth for a bed on. which 
the roots are to rest, and if that thrown from the 
hole be not rich enough, let some be brought from 
elsewhere. Good rotted sods on top soil is the 
best; by no means use frtih manure, for good 
earth is better than any manure, even if well rot- 
ted. Fill the hole for the tree sufficiently high 
with earth, so that when planted it will stand 
as deep as before it was removed, or at any rate 
not more than two inches deeper. Before setting 
it oat, cut off the bruised and mangled roots, and 
thin oat the top moderately, and shorten the 
branches so as to give it a well-fashioned head ; 
bat by no mtans cut them off altogether, unless 
the stem be long, and the top so high as to endan- 
ger its being blown over ; in which case nearly or 
qoite the whole top may come off. This, however, 
is a bad practice, and always retards for some 
yean the growth of the tree, and frequently is fa- 
tal to its life if it be large ; short and stocky trees, 
therefore, are the best, always having roots in pro- 
portion to the head. 

When the tree is properly trimmed, stand it up- 
right on the soft earth prepared for it in the hole, 
and let a hand with a shovel throw in a light cov- 
ering of good earth upon the roots. Sway the tree 
gently back and forth to settle the mould among 
the roots, and when finished, tread the ground 
firmly around the trunk. Then lay the surplus 
ioil well op, flatting the top like a basin to hold 
the rain that may &11, or the water that you may 
place there to save it from drought ; finally, stake 
and protect it, if necessary, and you will not lose 
one tree in twenty that is thus planted. The ex* 
tia hbor thus expended is not equal to taking up 
the dead trees, and replacing those that would 
otherwise die from careless or insufficient planting ; 
lod besides, your trees will gain rapidly on the 
otherwise poor, stunted, and feeble things that are 
set ia the usual method. Last spring we planted 
thirty-two sycamore or buttonwood trees in this 
nuuier, oo a hard and hungry clay soil, with good 
Ml earth brought in and placed about the roots. 
The trees were about three inches in diameter near 
the toot, and every one liyed and made more or 
leaa healthy new wood during the summer, al- 
thoi^h it was a season of severe drought, and no 
vtter was carried to them. The whole expense 
flf taking up the trees* and digging the holes, and 
pbnciDg, was less than thirty-five cents each. On 



these principles of dieting op and planting, fruit- 
trees and shrubbery of all kinds may be removed 
with perfect success. We have transplanted hun- 
dreds, and when carefully done, with little loss; 
and if these simple rules are followed, three fourths 
of the trees now annually lost from careless plant- 
ing, would be saved, and make a rapid growth. 
If any one doubt the superior efficacy of this method, 
let him try it side by side with the plan usually 
practised, and he will be convinced of its superi- 
ority. 

Several friends who have been building fine and 
costly houses in town, with ample enclosures in 
front, and who have annually planted shade treea 
in them for several years, wonder why they donoC 
grow! We have told them; but they are too 
careless, or do not give sufficient attention to the 
subject to understand it, and still they continue to 
repeat the old process. It was only the other day 
in passing one of their places, we saw a hole dug, 
and a man with a large, long, spindling tree on a 
cart, with a great ball of earth froze to the roots, 
which were cut off all round to fit them to the co- 
/MzcsVy of the hole — not the hole fitted to the roota^ 
and a long sweeping top. Very well, we thought, 
go on and plant it ! but two to one the tree will 
die ; yet the experiment will probably be repeated 
again, for years to come, as it has been for years 
past, at the rate of a dollar per tree, until the ex- 
hausted proprietor exclaims in his despair, that the 
worthless soil will never bear shade trees ! 

COTTAGES. 
We here give two cuts of cottages, one in the 
plain, and one in the ornamental style. We do 
not subjoin the ground plans, because every one in 
building chooses to have his own arrangement of 
rooms, calculated for his own particular locality, 
comfort, and convenience. Figure 8 we most ad- 




(FiG. 8.) 
mire. It is something like the tasteful English 
cottage om(, a style of building which we hqie 
hereafter to see scattered over the country, if fo 
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no Other reason than to give variety to our archi- 
tecture. We think the large ample roof particu- 
larly necessary in oixr hot climate, to shade the 
walls and windows from the fervid sun. It is al- 
so the best roof to throw off the deluging rains 
that frequently fall here, and it assists greatly in 
keeping the walls dry, no small comfort in countr}' 
houses, especially when built of stone or brick. 




(Fig. 9.) 

But as we have expressed our opinions pretty free- 
ly on this subject this month, under head of Edi- 
tor's Table, in noticing Mr. Downing's late publi- 
cations, we will not enlarge at present. We hope, 
however, in planning for cotmtry residences, more 
attention will be paid to the groiinds that surround 
them ; for we think, so far as ornament is concern- 
ed, these are of more consequence than the family 
residence itself. What can be more incongruous 
than a fine house, standing naked and alone, on 
rough, uneven ground, destitute of verdant shade 
and shelter, and surrounded by a miserable coarse 
fence? We prefer a log hut, with basswood 
chinking and mud plaster to such, for then every* 
thing is in keeping. 

MANAGEBIENT OF BEES. 
We haye had some experience in bees, and 
fpent many agreeable hours watching their habits 
and movements, and always found ourselves wiser 
if not richer in the result of oar observations, be- 
sides enjoying the sweets of their labors. We 
have also seen and read many treatises on this 
moat intelligent and curious of insects; written 
with much ingenuity and patient research, yet to 
be firank, we confess that we are not altogether 
settled in opinioo as to the best plan to pursue in 
regard U> them. There are certain rules, however, 
to be observed, without which no one need expect 
to tueceed well as anapiarian, even in propagating 
bees, if he destroy them to obtain the hooey. The 
sitttation in which the hives are placed should be 
dry, pleaanti and shady. If in a bee-house, it 



should be roomy and well ventilated, and open t< 
the morning sun. The hives should be made d 
, thoroughly seasoned pine, basswood, whitewood 
or black walnut planks, not less than ooe and a 
half inches thick. This is necessary in our north 
em climate to keep up a regular and proper tem- 
perature, avoiding thereby the extremes of heat k 
summer, and cold in winter. It is said, too, by 
many apiarians, that bees make their comb during 
the night; and if so, the hive should be thick 
enough to retain the mild temperature of the day, 
through the chills of night-falL Let the hive be 
put as close together as it can be, to prevent the 
bee moth from depositing its eggs or nit in the 
crevices, for these are sure destruction to the 
swarm. The size of the hive should be about 
that of a bushel, or to measure inside a cube of H 
inches. 

This is our starting point, whence we may 
branch out into a dozen different models of hives ; 
some with the drawer, or box plan of Mr. Weeks : 
others with adjoining apartments like Dr. Thatch- 
er's; others still, with a subtended contrivance ac- 
cording to Mr. Affleck. Again, the house, or coi- 
ony method has had its advocates — while many, 
and those by far the most numerous, insist that 
the old way of keeping bees in a crazy house, or 
no house at all, but anywhere on old benches. 
stmnps, or stools, in a rickety open hive, either of 
wood or straw, and to murder the bees with brim- 
stone, and rob them of their honey, is the best of 
all; this last, however, we do not subscribe ta 
Were it not for the bee-moth, little trouble would 
be experienced in propagating bees in either of the 
methods mentioned; but as that affliction to the 
apiarian is tmiversal in our country, no soocessful 
course can be followed, unless, we guard effectn- i 
ally against its ravages. 

Our experience impels us to lay down this po»> 
tulate : that but one queen or mother bee can ex- 
ist in any one commimity for any length of time, 
and therefore, that the swarm can be only ang>- 
mented from the mcrease of this female. It fol* 
lows then, that if the colony be overpeopled, or 
very nimierous, it can not increase above its exist* 
ing size ; for the queen, or her successor can bf 
but so many eggs, and that number can only keefi 
good such as are lost by accident or die nadmlly m 
the colony. Of course the chamber or house plai 
can only grow to a given size, and never swarm 
This plan, too, is otherwise oljectiooahle, as hdo| 
the least productive and profitable method ; liaUl 
to oceasiooal accident, or loss of the whole, besuUl 
the depredatioos of the moth, whkk will, i 
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mil preveatives, and no matter what the situation, 
^ritliout continued personal attention, be at once 
aixiQii^ the thickest of the hi?e. All this we have 
proved over and over again. This system, there- 
ibre, after a thorough trial, we dismiss as unprofit* 
able and hazaidous. ^ 

Out preference is decidedly for the smaller hive. 
In the exact fashion of this we are not particu- 
lar, so that the above-named requisites, viz., 
^vannth and tightness be secured. We may also 
add, that we prefer entire simplicity, for bees do 
DOC uaderstand complex habitations. But as the 
diseussioQ of the different modes of treatment, and 
maoner of taking the honey, will lead us into an 
eM>orate essay on the whole subject of the domes- 
tie habits and economy of the bee, we must defer 
it tOl a fature time, promising, however, that we 
will duly introduce to our readers the best informa- 
tioQ we have at hand. In the mean time we shall 
be glad to receive commimications from those who 
hare had experience on the subject 

aumr (n Citolanlr. No. 13. 

Eaklt Lambs.— Among the table delicacies 
that the wealthy part of the population in this 
eoantiy gready relishes, and seems very willing to 
pay for, are meats somewhat out of season ; and the 
kind which is supplied with the mo^t care and 
abundance, and that is most permanendy relied 
upoo in market, is early lamb. The breed of 
sheep for a long time exclusively used to produce 
this was the Dorset ; deriving their name from the 
shire in which they were indigenous, and where 
we understand the business of this early breeding 
first commenced. The production of early lambs 
BOW is no longer confined to Dorsetshire, or its pe- 
cohar sheep, but it has become quite common 
throoghoQt the southern coimties of England. 
Among other breeds used for this purpose, the 
Soath-downs are the greatest rivals of the Dorsets; 
■nd we most confess, that we think them possess- 
ed in a superior degree of those qualities best adapt- 
ed to early breeding. 

The Dorset is a delicate sheep, and homed ; with 
white £ue and legs ; flat, thin carcase, and rarely 
weighs over 75 to 80 pounds dressed, when full 
grown, and the wethers do not fully mature till 
two and a half or three years old. Its fleece also, 
is of light weight, and the wool not above a mid- 
dle quality. Its meat is pronounced superior. 
We may be unfortunate in our taste, yet in no in- 
stance did we find it to excel the well bred South- 
down when raised under equally &vorable circiun- 



stances. The South-downs, then, being hornless, 
hardier, of better shape, and maturmg equally 
quick, in breeding early lambs for our own coimtry, 
we should much prefer their introduction for this 
purpose to the Dorsets. It may be thought that 
the South-downs would not take the buck equally 
early ; but the contrary is the case, for they can be 
brought to it without the slightest diffictilty, as the 
breeders in Middlesex and Berkshire informed us , 
and they are now quite successful in the production 
of early lamb, and for a preference retain the 
South-down breed. 

The usual period fixed upon for the ewes to 
lamb for the early market, is during October and 
November. They are then ready for the butcher 
about Christmas time, and so continue during the 
whole winter. They are usually kiUed at eight 
to ten weeks old, their meat being considered the 
most delicate at this age. When they first appear 
in market they bring extravagant prices, sometimes, 
as high as 4 or 5 guineas, and never less we be- 
lieve, than 30 shillings to 2 guineas each, which 
would be equal to 50 cents or 1 dollar per pound 
for the meat in our money, which upon the whole, 
amply pays the breeder for his extra care and ex- 
pense in rearing these delicate house lambs. 

Previous to parturition, the ewes are usually 
taken up, especially at night, and during rain 
storms, and kept in well littered folds or yards. 
After lambing they are driven out every morning 
to the pasture, and brought back in the aftemoon, 
and thus remain with their young till the next 
morning. If the ewes are tumed out quite early 
in the morning, they are brought home to suckle 
at noon, and then again in the evening to remain 
all night. In addition to their pasture, they have 
what green food they will eat during the time 
they remain in the fold-yards; such as clover, 
vetches, and rye-grass. As soon as cold weather 
approaches, and they can no longer rtm in pasture, 
in order to keep up a full supply of milk in the 
ewes, they are high fed with the best of hay, tur* 
neps, or other roots, and brewers' grain. The 
lambs also are taught to drink cow's milk as soon 
as they can make them, and the quandty of this 
that they may safely take after they are a month 
old, is about one pint a day. This brings the 
lambs forward much faster than when dependant 
upon their dams alone for their nourishment, for 
it not imfrequently happens by this process of feed* 
ing, that they are ready for the butcher at the 
early age of six weeks. To ensore greater cer- 
tainty in rearing these lambs and accelerate their 
growth, it is best to have them comfortably shelter- 
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ed in houses. These are airy and well littered, 
and 80 roomy that the lambs can frisk about in 
them, and take all requisite exercise. This is not 
only necessary for their health, but ensures a bet- 
ter quality of meat. Any animal kept iu close 
confinement during the &tting process, is sure to 
be attended with more or less fever, which injures 
the quality of its flesh, and often makes it positive- 
ly unhealthy. 

We have often thought that the rearing of eariy 
lambs for our own markets in the United States, 
might prove a profitable business to those who 
would engage in it, especially on the Atlantic bor- 
ders from New York to Maryland. This sec- 
tion of the coimtry enjoys a tolerable mild winter 
climate, and embraces within'its boundary three 
large cities, besides several populous towns, the 
inhabitants of which are both able and willing to 
pay a good price for delicate meat, which is brought 
there somewhat out of the ordinary season. Lamb 
does not usually appear in the New York market 
till April, and even then it is of an indifferent 
quality ; and yet it sells readily for one dollar a quar- 
ter, equal to 15 to 20 cents per pound, and even 
when more plenty in May, it is worth full 10 cents 
per pound. Surely these prices would pay our 
breeders well for a little extra attention in provi- 
ding this wholesome and delicate meat for our 
markets. We now have a good many South- 
downs scattered over different parts of the United 
States, and they can be obtained at moderate pri- 
ces ; and for the production of early lambs and 
good mutton, we would especially commend them 
to the attention of our countrymen. Those who 
can Dot afford to purchase a flock of full bred, may 
at least procure bucks, and by judiciously breeding 
them to native ewes^ they may soon possess a very 
useful sheep, and the right sort to give us choice 
mutton and delicate early lamb. 



THE TIMES, AND PROSPECT OF THE PRICK OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
In the January No. of this paper, we gave a 
short article on the prospects and price of agricul- 
tural products, and a few reasons which induced 
QS to believe, that there would be a rise in their 
Taloe ; and lest some of our readers may not have 
the number at hand to refer to, we briefly repeat 
them. The winter thusfiir had come upon us im- 
QSuaUy eariy and severe, an^iere was every ap- 
pefirance of its continuing so ; that it would proba- 
bly be followed by a cold, late spring, and that 
there must consequently be a much greater con- 
gumption of forage than usual ; that the passage 



of the late tariff would enable our artisans to re- 
sume their msnufitctures to a greater extent iltsn 
heretofore; that the modification of that of Gn^t 
Britain would permit conmleraUe exports of pro- 
visions ; and that finally, money would become so 
abundant, and to^ had at so low a rate of inter- 
est, as to induce capitalists *to make such invest- 
ments as would ensure the undertaking of new en- 
terprises; and thus, notwithstanding the late 
abtmdant harvest, our fiirmers could hencefeith 
look to more cheering prospects. 

Well, a winter of unexamined severity has pass- 
ed ; a cold firoety spring is upon us, which we fear 
may continue to the end; and the com in wuosi in- 
stances all throu^ the south has been cut ofi^ and 
a second planting been necessary. In many parts 
of the country, especially at the great west, after 
consuming all the forage, thousands of cattle, sheep, 
and swine, have actually perished by starvatioD. 
It is stated that full one third of the flocks and 
herds have died in Michigan, though we think 
this an exaggeration. Now all these things must 
necessarily have an effect upon prices, and how- 
ever favorable the harvest of the coming season 
may be, we doubt whether produce will be any 
lower than it now is ; for, notwithstanding the 
great crops of the past year, aH that has come fev- 
ward has been rapidly shipped or sold, and oar 
markets now are left comparatively bare. We ean 
not hope for the abundant crop in all things that 
we had last season, — it was literally a year ct 
abundance, and such as does not often occur. 

For the two past months. Floor and Pr o viskjps 
have been steadily advancing in price. Cotton, 
after falling to one cent lower per pound than it 
was ever before known, hv at length taken a start 
both in England and this country, and we dioold 
not be surprised if within three months, it were 
half, to one cent higher than at present. Certain- 
ly it must be, if the season does not assume a more 
favorable aspect ; for the recent attempts at culti- 
vation of this great stai^e have signally fiuled in In- 
dia, and Europe must still look to the United States 
for its supplies of the middle and better qualities. 
The rise of cotton will affect other products more 
or less ; so that with the present superabundance 
of capital, both in this country and abroad, we are 
satisfied that we are now entering upon a new 
career oi prosperity, and that business generally 
will have assumed great activity by September 
next. 

Several of the states seem determined to prose- 
cute their internal improvements under any cir- 
cumstances, and contracts are now making pubtio* 
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If mnd privately, for building railroads and digging 
canals in varioas secdoos of the Union. These 
enterprises, together with a fuller prosecution of 
manufactures, will divert some of the labor which 
for the last five years has been engaged in raising 
produce, to be the consumers of it ; and to con- 
clude, everything presents a much more cheering 
aspect to our mind. We may be over sanguine in 
our hopes and expectations, but we confidently 
think that the day of darkness is at length passed, 
and that we may now look forward to a bright se- 
ries of years of steady, active, profitable business. 

HENRY COLMAN, Esq. 

Tms distinguished American farmer sailed from 
this port on the 7th of last mouth, in the packet 
ship Independence, on his lon^-cherished agricul- 
tural tour to Europe, and has bv this time, in all 
probability, arrived in England. We wish him 
a pleasant sojourn among our brethren of the 
&ther land. 

Mr. Colman has long been our warm and honored 
firiend ; and in this responsible tmdertaking of an 
agricultural survey of the most interesting parts of 
Europe, he has our best wishes of success. That 
his tour will add invaluable stores to the agricul- 
tural knowledge of our country, we can have no 
questicm ; and of his ability to prosecute all neces- 
sary inquiries, and obtain all useful knowledge 
for the benefit of American agriculture, we have 
scarce a doubt To the brief notice which Mr. 
Colman has given the public of his intended tour, 
he has received a most substantial* response, in a 
sobscripiian of over two thousand copies of his 
pic^>08ed publication; and in this, from his ability 
as a scholar and his long experience and observa- 
tion as a practical farmer, we anticipate a rich 
and rare treat in his volumes. 

We expect to be regularly advised of Mr. Col- 
nian^s movements durinfi^ his absence, both in Great 
Britain and on the continent, and shall occasion- 
ally place his commimications before our readers. 
His prospectus was given in our March No., page 
366, and subscriptions to it will be received at our 
pnblishing office, Messrs. Saxton and Miles having 
been appointed the agents for this city. The first 
number of the Tour and Survey, comprising about 
too pages, will appear early in January next; and 
during Mr. Colman's absence in Europe, in order 
to ensure as much accuracy as possible, the proof 
sheets will be read by J. £. Teschemacher, Esq. 
of Boston, and ourselves. 

Meriko Sheep. — Several of our friends are going 
into the sheep business at the west, and wish us 
to make the inquiiv at what prices one hundred 
pore-bred, choice Merino ewes can be had, deliv- 
ered either at some port on the lakes, or on the 
Ohio river. We understand that there are fine 
flocks of pure, well-bred sheep in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, and nearSteubenville, Ohio, 
and we should be pleased to hear from their own- 
en regarding them. Bucks will be taken from 



this part of the country, as it is thought that they 
are larger, stronger, and better bred, than at the 
west. We shall expect to be addressed postpaid 
in all instances when making inquiries for otners. 

Samples of Wool. — We are repeatedly called 
upon, especially from the south, for samples of 
different Kinds of wool, and we shall be obliged if 
our friends will furnish us a few, especially of 
Mermo, both washed and unwashed, neatly ar- 
ranged in separate locks on white paper. 

Poland Hens.— We wish to know where we 
can obtain in this vicinity, the genuine Poland hen, 
of different colors and free from the muffled chop- 
croes of the French Poland. Any other curiosities 
in the poultry way, we should be glad to learn 
about. Stale prices at which they can be obtained 
in pairs. 

CiNCfNNATi Horticultural Society. — ^We are 
happy to see this society organized under such fa- 
vorable circumstances, and return our thanks to 
the piesident and members, for being elected an 
honorary member thereof. It will give us great 
pleasure at all times to assist in promoting its lau* 
dable objects. 

Credit Quotations.— The Southern Planter 
will find upon re-perusing this article, that the 
N. E. F., and not itself was the party in question. 
We have ever found the S. P. pariiculariy scrupu- 
lous in ^viog credit for extracts. And while upon 
this subject, we notice some pai)ers are in the 
habit of copying our Foreigii Agricultural News, 
without giving us credit. We are always happy 
to see these things quoted, but as we make up the 
summary at considerable labor and expense, if the 
source firom which it is derived can not be acknowl- 
edged, we shall hereafter mark the offending par- 
ties, and make their names public 



TO OUR SUBSCRlBEaS. 

We can not but feel sfrateful for the prompt 
manner in which nearly all who supported us last 
year, have corae forward and renewed their sub* 
scriptions for the present volume of the Agricultu- 
rist New subscribers are continually flocking 
in, and every one seems pleased with the elegant 
mechanical appearance of our new volume, and its 
varied and racy matter. Accordffig to present ap- 
pearances, we shall soon have a circulaticm, to say 
the least, as large as any other agricultural paper 
in the United States. We feel extremely flattered 
by this preference on the part of the public, and 
our subscribers may be assured that each succeed- 
ing number of this paper will appear with embel- 
lishments and matter fully equal, and in aome in- 
stances superior to the first, and we trust that all 
will continue to exert themselves in extending our 
subscription list. 

Errata.— Page 10 of April Na, read 22 for 
"2;" p. 11, Thomas Addis Emmet for "Robert 
Emmet ;" p. 15, cash for " each," permits for " pre- 
vents;" p. 16, bum for " ttim.'' 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

We thought at first oa reading orer the foUow- 
mg article, that we would divide it into two nuiii> 
bers, but the subject is so important a one, and it 
ifl 80 clearly and ably treated by the writer, that 
we have concluded to give it entire at once. Ma- 
nure on Long Island, and in fact in all this neigh- 
bOThood, costs the farmers, on an arerage of $15 
to $20 per acre, when not produced on the land 
where wanted, and on gardens and nurseries it 
frequently costs $100 an acre; it will be seen, 
therefore, that it is a very important subject of 
consideration to all who wish to increase the fer- 
tility of their soiL The quotation from Mr. Clark 
riiows, that when land is not too dear, it is much 
the cheapest method to grow the manures neces- 
nry for its fertilization immediately upon it ; yet 
at the same time, everything within reach, at a 
reasonable cost of money or labor, ought to be 
carefully gathered up and applied. 

For the Ameriean Agrieuttwriit. 
WHAT ARE THE MOST £CX>NOMICAL MANURES? 

It is obviously the first duty of the acpriculturist 
to bring his land into the hignest condition for cul- 
tivation. It costs no more to plough, to harrow, 
to sow or plant, to hoe or cultivate, an acre that 
irill produce thirty to fifty bushels of wheat or rye, 
aixty to a hundred of com, five hundred to six hun- 
dred of potatoes, or a thousand of beets, tumeps, or 
other roots, than to perform the same operations 
OBL land that will jrield but one third as much. It 
k sufficiently manifest, then, without the trouble 
of stating the proof on which it rests, that of two 
persons who are carrving on the operations of 
nrming under nearly the same advantages of mar- 
kets, cost of labor, and original price of land, the 
one who gets the large crops, if they are obtained 
without too great an outlay for manures, can be 
making a fortune, while the other is losing one. 



which are abeohitely, and invariably essential to 
the production of any given crq>; and that one or 
more of these principles, in such condition as to be 
available to the Rowing cro^, have become ex- 
hausted, or exist m such liimted quantity, as to 
yield the &rmer but a small return for his seeds 
and attention. 

Soils have no whims or device to gratify ; no 
favors or aversions to constdt, but are, everywhere 
and tmder all circumstances, governed by fixed, 
uniform, and rational laws ; and, under i^recisely 
the same circumstances of climate, season, mois- 
ture, and fre^om from enemies and disease, if 
they contain the same elements and in the same 
proportions, they will with the same seeds and 
treatment, produce exactly alike. When we find, 
therefore, that land, which has once borne good 
crops, has subse^ently failed in producing them, 
if all the other circumstances are similar, we know 
that some of the elements essential to v^etatioa 
have been exhausted to such extent as to require 
renewal. By adding manures of the right kind, 
we ^ve to the soil the principle in which it was 
deficient, and which makes it once more to return 
its grateful crops to the husbandmaiL If denied it 
from this source, like a fiuthful servant, it will task 
all its powers, for a renewal of its wasted energies ; 
but this it can only do m a state of rest. In this 
condition, acted on by the atmosphere and the 
moisture derived from it, in the various forms of 
dew, and rain, and snow; tmder the modifying 
and energetic influences of frost and heat, light and 
electricity— the last, though unseen and bat little 
heeded, beinff undoubtedly the great element at 
change ; such modifications of the original prin- 
ciples rf soils take place, such new developments 
and combinations from the alumina, silex, lime, 
soda, sulphur, potash, phosphorus, and all the 
other ingredients composing it, together with stich 
additions firom the atmosphere, as enable it soon 
to renew ajB;ain its accustomed burdens. 

Now all these various objects can be accom- 
plished, and much more rapidly, while clothed with 
vegetation, as this b an additional element of 
strength and effectiveness superadded to all the 
other agents. The whole expanded surface of the 
growing plants, through every one of their myriads 



The great importance of this subject, and the nti- 

merous circumstances which suggest variations in of absoftent v^sels, invisible to the most |x>wer- 



the system of enriching land, to adapt it to the lo- 
catioii, means, fiicilities, &c, is a sufficient reason 
lor calling the attention to it frequently. 

The system offallomng, whicn has the sanction 
of all past ages, and, till within a few years, the 
wprobatioQ of some of the leading agnculturists 
of modem times, seems now, by common consent, 
to be utterly exploded by all intelli^t minds. I 
diall content myself by stating a single objection, 
as it is more than eqmvalent to all its advanta^^es, 
even if five times as great as claimed ; and this is 
the loss of the crops that might have been raised 
on it while lying idle. The object of Mowing is 
Tariously stated by its advocates, but, after the ex- 
termination of weeds and obnoxious grasses, they 
all resolve themselves into one. ^ Rest, renovation, 
Hred of eropsy^^ 9nd all the other phrases applied 
Id soil, in rational language, imply simply, that 
there aie cortain constiment pnnciides in scmIs 



ful microscope, is drawing in nutriment from the 
surrounding air— carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
and we know not how much more besides; and 
condensing it into a solid and useful substance; 
while its roots aid by acting on the constituents 
of the soU with all the energy of vitality, to which 
even galvanic or electric force, or the intensity of 
a furnace heat, is but the infimt's compared 
with a giant's mighty grasp, in detaching the in- 
timate, and otherwise almost inseparaue earthy 
compounds. To give up vegetation as an agent 
for the renewal of fertility^ is to relinquish the 
most powerful aid that can he found either in no- 
ture or art. The difficulty is not that it is insnP 
ficient kir the object required, but when matured, 
the temptation to rob the soil of its just dues, is 
too great to be successfully resisted by the short- 
sighted cupidity of its owners. They nil the goose 
that lays the golden eggs ; or, like the greedy dog. 
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diey lose the prize they are sure of by diving after 
the shadow. Give but a portion of its own pro- 
4acti(m back to the soil, and it will continue to 
yield, while the earth s^all last, to the fullest 
measure of its capacity. 

What vartiMe productions, then, are best 
adapted to firtilizing the soil ? Universal practice 
^ves the preference to clover, at the north ; and 
the most respectable testimony assies to the coiv- 
pea the preference for the south. They are each 
admirably adapted to this purpose. They are 
easily cultivated, by sowing broad-cast, harrowing, 
and reeling, and they require no subsequent atten- 
tion. They are a sure crop on nearly all soils in 
goodconditioa. They are easily turned under the 
sar&ce, or, if required in part for the support of 
animal life, they are favorites, either green or dry, 
for nearly every quadruped of the farm. For a 
large portion of the lands in this country this is 
the only system that can be resorted to, with any 
hope 01 sustaining or augmenting their fertility. 
It is unquestionably true, that if all the refuse 
regetation raised on the farm, stubble, bad hay, 
stmw, leaves, &c., together with the excrements 
and remains of animals, which are simply the 
ultimate products of vegetation, could be added to 
the land, which should, at the same time, be pro- 
tected from epthaustion, by washing or otherwise, 
it would be in a continual state of improvement ; 
hut as all these are unavoidably subject to great 
waste, and we are constantly taking off what, by 
no possibility of means, can be again added to the 
land in an undiminished state, we must look to 
other sources of compensation, if we would main- 
tain the just balance of things. 

Besides abundant and unquestionable proof, 
furnished by accurate experiments, which have 
shown the lar^e proportion of material existing in 
every vegetable, which has been drawn exclusive- 
ly from the atmosphere, experience, for a series of 
years, has shown, almost as conclusively, that by 
adding an occasional crop to the soil, its fertility is 
(ully maintained, without the addition of any other 
substances, excepting m the most limited quanti- 
ties, A rotation, for instance, in which a second, 
third, or fourth crop added to the soil, with scarce- 
ly an apfireciable addition of gypsum, has been 
nund to improve poor lands, and fully maintain 
good; enabling them to part with all the interve- 
ning erops without deterioration. It is as clear as 
light itself, however, such a practice must have a 
limit ; that wheat, or any other crop coitaining 
principles not afforded by clover, can not be taken 
off the ground for an indefinite time, withoui re- 
turning to the soil where grown those identical 
principles, in some shape. Some soils will sus- 
tain this system longer, others shorter; ten, 
fifty, or it may be a hundred years— but it has a 
limit beyond which it will not go. Wheat has 
been found a prolific and profitable crop in every 
section of the United States, when the land was 
fint subjected to cultivation; but in the older 
portions of them some essential ingredient has 
Deen exhausted, and the most careful manuring 
and husbandry have been found requisite to ensure 
a crop. At one time New England produced large 
^ttntities^ and, as brought into successive cultiva- 



tion, the region bordering the Hudson, the valley 
of the Mohawk, western New York, and now 
Ohio, the prairies, and the illimitable region 
beyond. 

In adoptini^ the above system, it is always ad- 
visable, whenever it can be economically done, 
that some of the salts, as they are chemically 
termed, such as plaster, lime, potash, or ashes, 
salt, &c, should be applied to the growing crop, as 
they sometimes add a principle in which the soil 
is deficient, by which it is enabled to supply vege- 
tation till exhausted of some of the other materials, 
Gjrpsum, when found to be especially beneficial, 
ought to be liberally applied ; and on clover, for 
which it is a food, and over nearly all the 
States remote from the seacoast, and in some 
instances near it, it is proved to contribute greatly 
to the growth of the crop, and frequently re- 
turns in the augmented product, 5, 10, and even 
20 times its cost. Lime, also, is of great benefit 
on every soil not already charged with it ; and • 
salt in small quantities is valuable in addition to 
its efiiciency in destroying grubs, worms, and in- 
sects. The above applications, with many others, 
are frequently said to act as a stimulus to vegeta^ 
tion; a somewhat indefinite phrase, as we con- 
ceive it has a very different method of acting from 
the ropesend, applied extemally, or the whiskey 
internally, as an excitant to a sailor's strength. 
Gypsum furnishes food to many growing plants, — 
so does potash, salt, lime, soda, &c ; but they also 
help to decompose and liberate other principles 
held in excess m the soil, by which an equilibrium 
is restored, and vegetation has again a full supply 
of all its requisite materials. A slight addition to 
the foregoing may do much to prolong and even 
augment the fertility of soils which are dependent 
on crops alone for support. 

There are, however, large sections of our coun- 
try in the neighborhood of good markets, furnished 
by our larger cities and manufacturing towns, 
where the crops are too valuable to be thus ap- 
plied; or rather, the object can be effected with 
other materials at a cheaper rate. Here large 
amounts of excrcmentitious matters are collected, 
rich in every principle of fertility, and if properly 
husbanded, they can be supplied in ouantities 
sufficiently abundant, to sustam a broad margin 
of circumference in the highest condition. Your 
worthy correspondent, Mr. Partridge, is showing 
to the neighboring farmers what will prove more 
valuable to them than the mines of Potosi ; and 
he is an explorer on those subjects, in whom full 
confidence may be placed ; for,- in addition to his 
qualifications as a practical farmer, most of the 
materials he descrit)es have been the subjec'c of 
repeated and strict analysis. Wherever any of 
these materials are furnished, as they frequently 
are through the country, by the manufacturers of 
any of the animal products, as wool, bones, horns, 
hair, hides, glue, or potash, glass, or some of 
the chemicals, they should always be carefully 
saved, and mixed with other ingredients for the 
benefit of the soil. Fish and sea-weed abound 
along our Atlantic coast, and whenever available, 
they should be skilfully compounded and applied 
to the contiguous land. 
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There is one source of fertility, so abundantly 
scattered over the northern and eastern portion of 
the country, that it can not be too often and too 
strongly brought to the notice of the farmer. It 
is the vast accumulations of peat, collected in near- 
ly every swamp and muck hole, and abounding on 
almost every farm of hill and dale, east of the Al- 
leganies. We have more than once before allu- 
ded to this, and it is tmnecessary that I should now 
do more than call attention to lU When thrown 
out of its native bed and drained, and mixed with 
half its quantity of green stable-manure, it is ascer- 
tained to be fully equivalent to the latter unmixed. 
A dead horse has been found capable of convertino" 
20 loads of it into a first quality of manure ; and 
any animal substance compoimaed with it is ab- 
sorbed, and all its nutritious gases retained, till 
they are yielded to the demands of vital vegetable 
affinities. 

Ashes, containing all the fixed and inorganic 
substances of plants, are every way adapted to 
furnish these same materials to plants again. 
Whenever obtainable whether leached or unleach- 
ed, they should be applied, tuUess the soil is al- 
ready preoccu]>ied, in which case, as in the appii- 
caticHi of all similar salts in excess, they are for 
the time being, useless, and in some instances^ 
positively injurious. 

For that portion of the &nn contiguous to the 
stables and cattle-yards, however, nothing is better 
adapted to sustain fertility with every form of cul- 
tivation, than the animal and vesetal^e manures 
there found. The bottom of t^e yard, which 
should possess the concave form like a dish, so as 
to save all the drainings, ought to be covered to 
the denth of 2 feet with vegetable matter of some 
kind il possible, such as peat, dry taimer's bark, 
straw, hay, weeds, corn-stalks, or anything of this 
nature, and if these are unattainable, the richest 
turf that can be procured may be substituted. All 
the evacuations irom the animals, should be drop- 

Si on this, or immediately added to it, before 
ining: or evaporation can take place, so that all 
the liquid and gaseous portions may be absorbed. 
By allowing these to escape, a large portion of the 
manure is wasted. The manure may be doubled 
or trebled by augmenting the materials to receive 
and retain it, and so much of the yard as can be 
sheltered should be guarded from rain and exces- 
sive heat, to prevent the washing of the soluble 
portions and the escape of the gases. Fermentation 
should be allowed to take place, only when cover- 
ed with earth or peat, or such substances as will 
at once seize upcm and retain the ammonia, which 
is always set free to a sreater or less extent, 
whenever fermentation takes place. We prefer 
this operation should go forward, while surround- 
ed by furrows, and surmounted by a growing crop, 
so that the rootlets of the plants, while immersed 
in this steam-bath, can drink in at every spongiole, 
the nutritious vapor as it is generated. The reo- 
ord of crops, thus grown, show conclusively the 
advantage they enjoy from the proximity. We 
believe that vast improvements are yet to be made 
in securing the aenal portions of manure, which 
escape all the precautions for detention, hitherto 
practised by the most careful. Lime scattered 



around the premises, will do this to a certain ex- 
tent ; charcoal, gypsum, particularly when dry or 
burnt, are both powerful condensers of ammonia, 
the fertilizing prmciple that escapes. Chloride of 
lime, if it can be made sufficiently cheap, we think 
will be a powerful and perhaps entirely efficient 
absorbent. All of these, when saturated, may be 
spread upon and mixed with the soil, when they 
will yield their concentrated nutrition to vegetation. 
But I am inadvertently going over much more 
ground than I anticipated when commencing this 
article, and must bring it to a close, by quoting the 
relative cost of the three most general systems of 
fertilizers as estimated by Hon. William Clark, 
of Northampton, Mass. ; premising, that the land 
here subjected to cultivation, was worn out pine 
plains, wliich had been bought within two miles of 
the village, at the price reckoned. I believe that 
an increase in the intrinsic value of the land would 
make much more difference in favor of growing 
manure, as one season could furnish a crop twiou 
or three times as great as 'would be produced on 
the cheap land in two years. 

Cost of raising mafmre by tki growth of clover and 
grass 2 years on land worth $10 per acre. 

Two years' interest on land ... $1.29 
8 pounds clover seed, 80 cts. ; 8 pounds red top, 

25 cts. ; 4 quarts timothy, 33 cts. - 1.38 

I bushel plaster and sowing and rolling for 2 

years 1.10 



Total 3.68 

Cost of manuring an acre, with an amount of 
fertilizing material equivalent to the fore- 
going, furnished by 2 parts of peat, and one 
part green stable manure, allowing as the 
cost of the peat, 25 cts. per ton for digging, 
and $1 a cord for the staUe-manure, and 
cost of hauling and spreading - - 7.48 

Cost of manure equal to the above, one acre 
with stable-manure, at one dollar a cord, 
and carting and spreading ... 12.14 

By the above calculation, made by a shrewd and 
accurate observer, in whose opinions I place great 
confidence, we have lands manured by the crop, 
at less tlum one half the price of the peat, and near- 
ly one third that of stable manure. A large item 
of costs in the fore^ing is the labor, the cost of 
hauling and spreadinc^ of which is entirdy saved 
in the first process, it being produced just where it 
is wanted. It may be observed as a partial cor- 
rection to the above, that the peat is applied to a 
great disadvantage. If it were compounded with 
the carcases of dead animals, which would other- 
wise be wasted, (»r ii it could be made to receive 
the wash or drippings from the stables and yards, 
or in some instances, where the land has sufficient 
digestive power, as is the case with the porous, 
dry, greedy, silicious soils, if it be applied in its 
raw condition, the costs may be reduced, when not 
too remote, to even below that of the exclusively 
vegetable manure. I may add, also, when the land 
undergoes a rotation once in two or three years, the 
seed charged above may be omitted in the account, 
as enough will be found in the ground to furnish 
an abundant supply. We conceive it increnses 
the profits of the above system, to allow cattle, and 
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especially sheep, to consume a part of the vegeta- 
tioD, as the benefits to the gronnd is scarcely dimin- 
ished, if coDSomed in the field, and sheep have a 
cleansing ^ect, by eating neaiiy every particle of 
weeds and obnoxious ^ants. 

R. L. Allek. 
Buffalo, Mkrck, 1843. 



For the 



Agricutinrut. 



Near Lockport, lUinoU, Feky. 17th, 1843. 

Str : HaTtn^ occasionally seen your agricultu- 
ral paper in this state, and noticed your invitation 
to c^irrespondents, I am induced to say a few words 
to you on affairs in this quarter of the Union. The 
country around us is mostly roUbg prairie, and fur- 
nishes, I bdieve, as fine a natural soil as the sun 
ever shone on. It is highly productive, and ma- 
tures almost every kind of crop which is cultivated. 
It is aiao admirably adapted for cattle, horses, sheep, 
and swine ; and 1 am satisfied we can raise them 
as cheap as can be 4one in any part of the world, 
tckere labor is fairly joaid ; ibr they are subject to 
few diseases, food is tumished in great abtrndance 
at the cheapest cates, and the climate is not 
severe. 

Everything seems to be favorable to our pros- 
perity, so far as nature is eoncented, but the mis- 
ciabfe condition of the currency, and the debts of 
our state seem to blight our best prospects. Could 
we enjoy a stable, wise system of thin^ in the 
state and general government, we should reap a 
fitir return for our labor. We are trying to do 
something by way of getting out of our difficulties, 
by turning over our canal, and the lands appropri- 
ated to it for the purpose of completing it in such 
way as that it can be made avaDable. If we suc- 
ceed in this, we shall have brighter prospects so far 
as the canal route is concerned, ano we hope for 
such a gradual amelioration of things, as will soon 
afford us a sufficient currency, and a sound state of 
trade. 

But to the subject of agriculture. We are en- 
deavoring to procure good breeds of animals, and 
wish all the information on the subject we can get 
firom every source. Some of our enterprising farm- 
ers have procured valuable ones, among whom I 
may mention our public-spirited commissioner, 
Wm. Gooding, Esq., who brought a number of 
choice Berksmres from Buffalo; and Mr. James 
Murray, whose sheep management you described 
b your September {mper, and who, in addition to 
his fine flock of Cheviots, brought on two very val- 
uable Pftular Merino bucks last fall, for the purpose 
of improving the quality of their wool. Such spir- 
ited movements, generally followed up through the 
ttate^ would soon spve us as productive an agricultu- 
ral district as the United States afford. 

There is a great deficiency in our farmers not 
takinsr more agricultural papers. Could every one 
be induced to do this, we should soon have a great 
advancement in everything pertaining to our inter- 
est We should then be advised of the improve- 
ments going forward in the world, and know what 
to adopt, and what to reject; and it is probable 
every man who owned a quarter section of land, 



would be benefited to ten, perhaps fifty times the 
amount of his subscription. There is no excuse 
for this indifference to their best interest, but the 
excessive scarcity of money, and this rather aggra- 
vates than excuses the neglect, as every fiirmer 
would by this means gel money, instead of sp^- 
I am very respectfully yours, 



mgit 



A. B. Allen, Esq., New York. 



T. L. C. 



For the Atnerietui Agriadtmritt. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

A. B. Allen, Esq. — Sib : What has become of 
our agricultural schools and colleges ? I suppose 
you will answer we have never had any. W ell 
then, what has become of the many su^estions 
and plans which have appeared in our agncultural 
papers, able and well-wntten articles, setting forth 
the importance of such institutions in these United 
States? Were the writers all visionary men — 
having been humbugged themselves, ana then in 
their turn, humbugging others ? Or is it a sober 
truth, that the sons of the farmers should be edu- 
cated to their profession, as well as other young 
men to theirs ? ^ 

We may talk and^ite upon the science of 
chemistry, analyzing soils, rotation of crops, plow- 
ing in all sorts of vegetation for manure, use of 
lime, ashes, salt, charcoal, and various other fertil- 
izers, all of which is well in its place, and does a 
vast deal toward leading the mind to investigate 
for itself. Yet, after all, the reason of the why and 
wherefore of the action of these things lies far be- 
yond the reach of the mass of the farming commu- 
nity ; whereas, were there but a single mdiyidual 
in each county in the State of New York, thorough- 
ly educated, with a paid salary to go about amonj^ 
the farmers, lecturing and instructing them, it 

I would prove like leaven, leavening the whole lump. 

I If we are not to have the Smithsonian bequest, to 
do something with on a respectable and national 

I scale, let an individual state establish a small 
school This may be done at a profit on the out- 

! lay, for while the cattle are breeding, the stock 

I growing, the crops vegetating and maturing, the 
experiments are being carried on in all these 
operations, as well as the more minute, under cov- 
er, in rainy or stormy days, as well as evenings 

e&.re there no men of fortime and leisure to be found, 
who are willing to take hold of this thing 1 

S. 
New York, Apnl 6th, 1843. 



Our correspondent, it will be seen, is rather se- 
vere upon the peacock, and per contra, we will 
say, that when well fatted, and not over a year 
old, we have found them delicious food. Peahens 
were considered a great luxury on the tables of the 
Romans. 

Fbr the Ameriem Agriemlturiet. 

THE PEACOCK. 

The most showy and magnificent bird of the 
farm-yard is the Peacock— but it is a bird for oma- 
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ment solely. Of use they are none. 
They are found in all latitudes of the 
United Slates, and in the pleasure- 

Sound, on a portico, a balustrade, or 
e house-top, a favorite perch by the 
way, for this wayward and capncious 
creature. No object can be more beautiful. 
I need not describe the brilliancy of its 
plumage, the color of its various dyes, nor 
the exceeding elegance of its form. 
These are familiar to all our readers. 

Idle and vagrant in its habits, mis- 
chievous in its propensities, and of little 
utility either in its carcase or its eggs, it 
is tolerant alone for its gorgeous display 
of plumage, and the showy splendor of 
its attitudes. I have kept them many 
years, and every year of my observation 
only confirms in my mind the truth of 
the ancient proverb applied to the Pea- 
cock. ** It has the plumage of an angel, 
the voice of a devil, and maw of a thief.'* 
They are destructive in the garden, vin- 
dictive and quarrelsome among other 
poultry, without cither the ij^it of bra- 
very, or the energy of defence^ Yet after 
all, I like them, liicy make such a beau- 
tiful show among the poultry, and add to 
the infinite and delightful variety of ani- 
mated creatures, with which a kind Prov- 
idence has blessed our vision. 

L. F. Allen. 



For the Awurican AgrieuUurut. 
FARMDOGS. 

This may be deemed by many, a small subject ; 
hut I apprehend in a great many cases, it is in 
practice, found large enough to produce infinite 
mischief and inconvenience. The American peo- 
ple are probably more miscellaneous in the choice 
of their dogs than any other, and nothing is more 
common than to find attached to a farm-house, and 
to pretty much every other house too for liiit mat- 
ter, in this country, an overgrown and ungainly 
Bose, Lion, Watch, or Tiger, and in more than 
half the cases, not worth in his whole life the food 
he. eats in a week. In a *' democratic" countr\' 
like ours, it may be thought impertinent to criticise 
the public taste in the question of a dog ; but nev- 
ertheless, as they are usually considered, and in 
frequent instances really are, ao indispensable ad- 
junct of one's establishment, it may not be amiss 
to ascertain what in truth is the best species of 
animal for the farm. Do not imagine tnat I am 
a dog-hater, and that these interesting, as well as 
useful creatures attract none of my esteem. The 
first live thing that I ever owned in early boyhood 
was a puppy, and a faithful and favorite dog has 
been among my companions more or less ever 
since. 

But I am by no means an indiscriminate admirer 
of the race. An uncouth brute without breeding I 
detest. No one better likes a true bred, sagacious 
animal than myself. For guarding purpcx^es large 
dogs aie required, and none, perhaps, will belter 
answer than the Newfoundland, which unites the 




The Peacock.— (Fig. 10.) 

generosity, ingenuity, and intelli«rence of the race 
more than aCnost any other; whDe the Hound, 
Setter, Pointer, and the numerous kinds of Spaniels, 
furnish to the sportsman all the requisites for his 
varied pursuit. The Bull-dog and Mastiff I have lit- 
tle affection for. Their savage, cruel, and ferociooa 
disposition need only be called in requisition when 
the midnight robber or the determined burglar are 
to be repelled, and for common farm uses are little 
to be desired. The common cur of the country, run- 
ning through all sizes and gradations, and into the 
limits of almost every other breed, is, on the whole, 
a prettv good animal, and answers a tolerable pur- 
pose ; but the very best farm-dc^ I have yet seen, 
is the Terrier. These are of great variety, but the 
fize I prefer is not larger than a fox ; and in.saga- 
city and fidelity, they are equal to any except the 
Newfoundland, and in courage they have no equal. 
To all vermin they have a natural, and roost de> 
struct ive hatred ; nothing escapes their vigilance. 
They see at night nearly as well as the owl, and 
their watchfulness and wonderful activity are per- 
petually on the alert. No buildings need be infest- 
ed with rats if they can get under them, nor the 
fields with mice, weazels, polecats, minks, or other 
noxious animals, if two or three of these useftil crea- 
tures be near ; for if kept in pairs, or more, they 
will hunt for days together, away by themselves, 
and destroy thousands of mischievons depredators. 
For squirrel and rackooo hunting, and duck-shoot- 
ing, the rouj^h-haired Scotch terner is equal to any 
other ; and in a chase, within sight of the game 
few dogs are their equal. 
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I now own a terrier that I have had for five 
years past, raised him from a puppy, not cropped 
either in the ears or tail, for this I detest, and it 
greatly retards their activity for a farm-dog, and I 
have never yet seen his equal. In his labors of 
waichfulness, he is now attended by two of his 
sons of the same stock, and all vermin and mischie- 
vous animals are effectually kept at a distance. 
Hundreds of racoons, foxes, and minks, have they 
destroyed, besides whole hecatombs of field mice, 
rats, and squirrels. They eat little, are out of the 
way, light, agile, and altogether are the best dogs 
I Imow. They are to be found in almost every 
viUafe and principal town in the country ; but care 
dioiud be taken to get those of tnAbreed, or as 
near to it as may be. There are many varieties, 
but the rough-haired, medium sized are the kind I 
prefer. Those who are curious and particular in 
their dogs, need but to try the Terrier, to be con- 
vinced of their value. My old dog, Peterkip, has 
cupght many a wounded duck in the broad river in 
fiur diving, and swimming with heavv ice running 
in the current, he has nosed out and killed several 
minks under water, has swam across the l^iagara 
where it is half a inile wide, with a strong current, 
time and again, and was never whipped by another 
dog in his Ufe. 

L. F. Allen. 



For the American AgriatUurigt. 
SOUTHERN PLOWS AND PLOWING. 

Mr. a. B. Allen : As good plowing is the found- 
ation of good husbandry, and as it is necessary to 
have good plows to be enabled to do good plowmg, 
I propose to describe a few of those that I have 
met with in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, that you may see how they will compare 
with northern plows, and whether they are the 
best that could be adopted for southern culture. 
The first is the shovel-plow. I refer you to the 
pencil sketch for a view. The figure at A gives 



(Fig. 11.) 




yon the plow oitire, ready for use ; B gives a front 
iriew of the iron that occupies the place of a mold- 
board in the northern plow. It is made out of 
wrooght-iron, in the shape of the blade of an Irish 
shovel, with a loop on the back side for the stock 
to enter. They are generally made by the black- 
smith on the plantation where they are used. The 
operaticxi is to draw them through the ^ound with 
one horse or mule, the plowman holdmg them in 
UL Hpright position, throwing the dirt both ways, 
mostly to the right hand, or furrow-side of tne 
work. It is pretty much like dragging a cat bv 
die taiL Then comes the bull- tongue, made much 
like the shovel-plow, except the iron part, which 
is narrower and thicker. I have seen them from 
4 to 6 inches wide in the widest place, and 1 to 



1 1-2 inches thick, tapering to a point both ways, 
looped on the backside to rasten it to the stock at 
above. It takes its name from its resemblance to 
the tongue of the animal. To plow with it, is a 
cat-pulfing operation. 

The next tnat I will notice, and»perhaps the best 
in use of those manuiactured on the plantation, is 
the " Allen plow.'* This is a wrougnt-iron plow, 
with mold-board, land-side, and standard and point, 
all connected, and forming but one piece. The 
mold-board forms an angle of about 40 degrees, 
with a line of the beam, and, in operation, will 
throw the dirt from one to three feet, according to 
the speed of the team. In figure 12 you have a 

(Fig. 12.) 




sketch of one as it stands ready for use. The land- 
side is a bar of iron, about 1 to 1 1-2 inches wide, 
and from 1-2 to 3-4 of an inch thick; standard, 
about 1-2 inch by 1 1-4 inches. The mold-board 
is a piece about 1-4 inch in thickness, welded on 
to the standard, without braces, or any other sup- 
port. They are from 6 to 10 inches wide, furrow- 
wise, and are used with one or two horses or 
mules, as the stiffness of the soil may require — 
usually with one mule on sandv lands. It costs 
from three to five dollars, and will last one season* 
T|iis plow, on a sandy soil that is perfectly clean 
and free from weeds or grass roots, does very well, 
where it is desirable to throw and scatter the 
ground or furrow; but in a sandy or loamy soil 
that has a coat of vegetable matter to turn under, 
of either grass or weeds, or for plowing in manure, 
it would be useless for a person who desired the 
work well done. The da^on plow is the same as 
the Dutch bull-plow of the north, with wooden 
mold-board, and wrought-iron share. I have seen 
but a few of them in use. The Scooter plow, I 
believ.e, is of the bull-tongue variety. 

Of the cast-iron plows, I find more of Freeborn's 
in use than any other kind ; and although thev are 
inferior in form to all of the improved northern 
plows, they do fair work on the naked sandy lands 
of the south. They are made in a cheap, rough 
manner, and sold at a low price, which is the heist 
recommendation they could have. 

I have met with very few of the improved north* 
era plows. Those that I have seen are Rubles, 
Nourse, & Mason's, of Worcester ; and D. Srouty 
& Co.'s, Boston. They are denominated here the 
tuAiing plow, and have earned the same high rep- 
utation that they have at home ; but they are by 
no means in general use. They are, in fac^ 
scarcely known. They are only now and then to 
be found in the hands of a planter of enterprise, 
who has made up his mind to break through pop- 
ular prejudices, discard the exhausting system, 
and bring science in aid of labor, in his agriculto- 
raljpursuits. 

Bamaby & Mooers's plow is unknown here, ex- 
cept to such as have been in the habit of reading 
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the agricultural papers, and seen the accounts of 
the premiums that it has won at the various plow- 
ing-matches at the norih. I have beai exhibiting 
some of them in this citjr the past week. They 
are res^arded as an ingemous and useful improve- 
ment, but are said^to be too heavy (Na 4) tor the 
lands here. They do not reflect that the resist- 
ance that a plow offers, in beinfi^ moved through 
the ground, is more the result of shape than wei^hL 
I have no doubt that it will be found, on trial, that 
Bamab)r & Mooers's No. 4, weighing about 120 lbs. 
in full rig, will require less power of team to turn 
a given amount of earth than the Allen plow will ; 
that only weighs about 40 or 50 lbs. If I can 
get a trial of plows here, as I anticipate, I will 
give you the result. 

The cultivator is very little in use here. It don't 
aeem to be a'favorite at all, although, properly 
made, it would be a better implement than any 
DOW used in the cultivation of com and cotton, ex- 
cept the sweep, which does its work very much as 
a good cultivator should, and is a useful instru- 
ment. 

If^ during my stay at the south, I discover any- 
thing that will aid the cause of agriculture, or be 
interesting to your readers, you mayhear from me 
again. £. Cobnell. 

Augusta, Georgia, March 16, 1843. 

In answer to Mr. Hendrickson's inquiries as to 
the manner of obtaining the large crops, for which 
premiums were awarded at the late meeting of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, we do not find 
anything very peculiar in the cultivation. Where 
the land was not naturally rich, it was made so 
by a plentiful use of barnyard manure, and some 
ashes and plaster. Mr. Phelps planted his com in 
hills two feet apart each way ; kept it clear of all 
weeds, and obtained a product of 122 bushels to 
the acre. Of oats, he sowed five bushels to the 
acre, on well-manured land, and obtained 102 
bushels. In the same field, side by side, without 
manure, he got less than 86 bushels on an acre and 
a half; thus demonstrating, even on naturally rich 
land, the benefit cladding fertilizing substances to 
it The same care was used in the cultivation of 
all the other grain, and also of the root crops, and 
the products were uncommooly large. 

For the Ameriemt AgrieuJturut. 
CULTIVATION OF CORN IN OHIO. 

Mtddletown, O., March 1, 1843. . 
Ma. A. 6. AixEN, Pear Sir : In looking over the 
February Na of your paper, I noticed in the report 
of your State Agricultural Society, an account of 
some extraordinary crops of grain, which puis the 
blush upon our Buckeye twenty-foot cornstalks; 
yet I do not doubt the truth of the statements. 

My object in addressing vou is to learn by what 
process such splendid results have been attained ; 
the kind of seed, and the time of sowing ; the 
method of preparation, and the kind of soil. Was 



the barley the spring or fidl variety, and how much 
seed was sown per acre ? Oats — the time erf" sow- 
ing, the kind of^seed, and how much i>er acre ? 

As you did me the honor to mention my com 
crop in your paper, contrary to anticipation, your 
notice has brought me a liheral amount of orders 
for seed ; and I feel under obligation to give siane 
explanation of the process by which I obtained it. 
When the commcxi method of selling com was by 
measure, some six years since, I planted exclusive- 
ly the lar^e gourd-seed variety, which had a large 
ear, small cob, and deep grain. It was rough up- 
on the outer ends, and would weigh from 52 to 54 
lbs. per bushel 

The system|^f selling com by weight being 
established, aW3 lbs. to uie bushel, induced me to 
undertake some method of increasing weight as 
well as quantity. I therefore selected, to mix with 
my gourd seed— first, a kind with large ears, lar^ 
cob, and shallow, fi^ty grain; second, what is 
termed the flesh-colored variety; third, the real 
flint, weighing 63 lbs. to the bushel ; fourth, the 
large Virginia yellow. These mixtures were en- 
tirely different kinds of com, and raised in diflferent 
sections of the country. They were well mixed, 
and my first crop presented rather a motley ap" 
pearance ; the second was uniform. Finally carae 
the miqua variety which I now cultivate, with 
small red cob, and large ears. It is now a reddish 
color, weighing 60 to 61 lbs. per bushel, and yields 
firom 80 to 100 bushels per acre, according to soil 
and cultivation. 

My method of selecting my seed is as follows : 
During the gathering d* the crop, I have attached 
to the tail end of my wa^on a large basket, into 
which is deposited the choice of all the ears. My 
method is to save for seed all the ears where there 
is more than one on a stock, as it does add to the 
yield. 

My method of cultivation is, to plow my ground 
as deep as two big horses can tug, with a No. 7 

Slow, commencing the work the latter part of 
larch. I plant without harrowing, as the ^^round 
is more liable to bake and become hard if har- 
rowed, in consequence of heavy spring rains. I 
usually commence planting about the 15th of 
April, by furrowing out the land the first way 
with a uir^ plow, four or five inche?! deep, and 
then cross-furrow it with a smaller plow, and not 
so deep, which ffives a quantity of mellow earth 
for the com to be covered in. It is furrowed in 
squares, from 4 feet to 4 feet 4 inches, according to 
the quality of the soil. I drop in each hill from 
five to seven grains, and as soon as it is up two or 
three inches, pass through twice in a row "with the 
cultivator, in the direction in which it wns last 
furrowed ; and, in about a week, pass twice through 
in the contrary direction. And now comes the lime 
for thinning out. This is done by reducing the 
stalks in each hill to three or four; and I then 
commence plowing. 'If the com be sufficiently 
large to prevent its being covered by the dirt in 
plowing, 1 throw the furrow toward the com ; if 
not, from it. I generally plow my com three or 
four times, and by all means avoid working the 
ground when wet, as it not <Hily injures the soil, 
but the crop. 
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The Eenilworth pies you imported for me are 
eoming oat beyond aU expectation; and when I 
shall nave had time to make a cross with 
them and Windsor Castle, and some of our great 
Miamies, I can produce something that will aston- 
ish the natives of the empire State quite as much 
as we of the Miami valley have been stirred up 
with Mr. Phelps's 102 bushels of oats per acre. 
Yours, &c., R. H. Hemdrickson. 



For th« Amerietm AgrieuUurut. 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON^No. 1. 

Log HaU, Miss., March 9, 1843. 

A. R Allei9, Esq. — Sir : I propose giving you 
a series of articles on the cultivation of cotton, go- 
ing over the whole matter, from plowing to sow- 
ing, picking and baling. I assure you, I undertake 
the matter with a degree of reluctance, not usual 
to me in such matters. This reluctance must not 
be attributable to any want of desire, but more 
from the fear, that I can not make the matter of 
that interest that is expected of me. I can say, 
there is a satisfacUon in giving my aid to you m 
your exertions, as also in havmg a ^dr chance to 
talk to my brother chip. Dr. Cloud. 

In the first place I assure Dr. C, and all others 
whom it may concern, that I do practise to the 
letter the plan I point out, and that there are many 
others who pursue the same, in all its minutiae ; 
we may not cultivate every year each field of cot- 
ton precisely alike, nor do I think it is desirable 
that the science of farming should ever be reduced 
to a mere trade, as cutting braces, or making sash. 
Individuals following farming, may have a general 
outline of proceeding usually pursued, but subject 
to variations according to the season, time of plant- 
ing, and ordinary health or casualties. As an in- 
stance ; last season I had cleaned over the first 
time, nearly 40 acres of cotton, and after commen- 
cing another field, I thought it best to return to this 
with plows and hoes, to give earth to the plant ; 
a few days of quite cold weather having threaten- 
ed, as I feared, the life of the cotton. Had I con- 
tinued in the routine of putting in order in rotation, 
I think I might have lost that portion of my crop ; 
whereas, the light earth protected it, and such 
changes must continually occur. 

Forced from want of patients to quit the " pill 
tile," and ^ve up the ** spatula," I necessarily 
suo^ht the held, and having given it my entire at- 
tention, it appears to me that the mode I pursue 
is so much a matter of course, that I see nothing 
cither bordering on a " degree of perfection" or 
worthy of applause ; and from this feeling I am 
mduced to think, that my brother chip nas an 
overseer, and enjoys ** otium cum dignitate," or as 
we farmers say, "lives easy." unless I could 
give as much interest as otners have by a " first 
trip to mill," or one's '* first dinner iii New Orleans," 
1 can not see that a mere talk of one's course mer- 
its much thanks. 

In remarking upon the " dilapidated anpearance 
which almost every cotton plantation, of but a half 
dozen years' standing, presents to the eye, sicken- 
ing under this blighting influence," (see Dr. C's. 
article, last paragraph page 192, Vol III. Cultiva- 



tor), alluding to " the system of culture" and 
** meager accruing profits," &c; I think he is 
rather severe. It is certainly late for the discov* 
ery to be made, that the system contains within 
itself, " the elements of certain destruction," and 
strange that the poor patient has smrvived 50 years 
with this disease within its bosom. So far from 
this being the case, as far as mv experience goes, 
we now make a larger per hand crop than former- 
ly. I well remember hearing of a crop of 8 bales 
per hand, much bragged of m 1831, through this 
whole region ; whereas, this has since been equal- 
led with an abundance of com and pork, and no 
talk of it at that The langiiage of Dr. Cloud 
when on this branch of his subject, sounds rathet 
like that great, little dandy, Dickens, in his " Notes," 
&C. ; and if your readers will refer back to the 
time, when farmers were careless iji your region 
of our country, they will find that other cause ex- 
ists for it than cotton. 

I think the mode of cultivation can be improved, 
and I think Dr. C. has touched the ri^ht key, but 
I think also, that there b more fault m the desire 
of making large crops, than in the system of frurm- 
ing, unless he considers it a part of the system; 
and if he does, he only adds fuel to the fire ; that 
is now (according to his opinion) wasting his patient 
away. The fond hope of making 5,989 pounds of 
seed cotton, would run us all mad — ^we would not 
take time to cook— Sunday would be in name, and 
our nights would be tumed to day, if bumins 
cane in the cotton-fields, could make light enough 
by which to work. Our peculiar crop requires 
the whole year to get it available, if a large crop. 
One of my neighlx^ is now really absent, sellii^ 
his last crop, while his hands are planting this 
crop (not cotton, but com, &c.) ; we therefore have 
not the leisure to improve. Yet even with all this^ 
I have seen gullets, ailapidated fences, and scratch- 
ing the surface ; in short, bad farming elsewhere, 
than in the cotton re^on ; and I believe the same 
cause exists, viz., either indolence, or too grea^ 
anxiety to accumulate property, instead of taking 
proper care of that already secured. I may be ex- 
pected to give my prescription, difiering as I do 
from Dr. C., as to the best mode of eradicating the 
evil ; for I acknowledge there is an evil, but think 
it inherent in man, not in the cotton-planter, nor in 
working 8 to 10 acres of cotton per nand, instead 
of 4 or 5. The evil is, or rather the evils are, 
planting for too large a crop, not cultivating; and 
throwing away the frirmer's best jewel — his ma- 
nure, if I am right in pointing out the disease, 
the remedy is at once apparent ; cultivate for a 
less crop, cultivate well ; save all manure, and add 
to it, as a part of the regtilar business of every 
farm. Which farmer gets on best — the one who 
clears a very small amount, yet in a series of yearn 
is possessed of as much efi*eclive force as him who 
makes the greatest possible exertion, and wears 
out his land, and diminishes his force 1 

I would rather induce our brethren, by persua^ 
sion, to keep all thin^ about them in gooa order, 
than to cast them off, as entirely lost The timet 
are as bad on the grain-grower and pork-producer, 
as on us ; their profits must be '' meager' indeed, 
and we should, in looking around, reflect on 38 
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cents for wbe«t, 3 cents for bacon, 16 cents for 
com, and the latter two brought from sereral hun- 
dred miles. Can we complam at 5 cents for cot- 
ton ? should we desinir? We are making abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life, and if oiir farmers 
will but fipve up the idea of amassing fortunes for 
their children, and learn them to work, instead of 
reading Blackstone, or feeling pulses with kid 
gloves on, I doubt not, in a very few years, even 
with this same mode of culture, we will see grass- 
plots, flowers and shrubbery ; hear the sweet mu- 
sic of the spinning-wheel, lowing of herds, tinkling 
of bells, and taste of the delights of social life. 

I am done with my preface now, and assure 
you, I have do unkind feeling, being only desirous 
to defend my calling, and as no one seemed willing 
to do so, I have ventured thus far. I am, vours, &c., 

M. W.Philips. 

REMEDY FOR HARD TIMES, 

We have been asked repeatedly to give our 
views at length, upon the present state of the 
country, but we have thought proper, thus for to 
forbear. We fear that we mignt be accused of a 
political bias, foreign to the (»>ject of this paper. 
Still we diink it l^itimately within the scope of 
an agricultural journal, to give such views from 
time to time of the state of the nation as will tend 
especially to promote the interests of the farmers, 
. and if we could depend upon our readers looking 
9pon these subjects in the broad national view in 
which it should be our aim to place them, we 
should henceforward fed less hesitation in entering 
upon their discussion. 

From a letter recently received from Thomas B. 
Stevenson, Esq., late editor of the Kenmcky Farm- 
er, and now of the Commonwealth, we quote a 
paragraph. Here is the best remedy for hard 
times that we know of, and if aU states will go 
and do likewise, there will soon be an end of them. 

** The people of Kentucky are righting up in pecu- 
niarv matters rapidly. The crisis is past. We 
are ouying nothing and selling a good deal, though 
at low rates. Exchange on the east is in our favor. 
Not only have we stopped buying foreign goods, 
but our people are returning to the old time-honor- 
ed practice of manufacturing domestics by house- 
hold industry. The wheel nas lain idle lor some 
years, but it is buzzing away now. Hemp, flax, 
linens, ieans, linseys, woollens, &c, the product of 
ftmiily iocnns, are substimted for foreign goods. ** 

As the following communication comes from one 
of much personal experience in sheep-breeding, 
after due consideration, the subject seems so im- 
portant, we have concluded to admit the article into 
our columns. Our correspondent will perceive 
now, that two numbers of the promised essays on 
fine-woolled " Sheep Husbandry*' have already ap- 
peared. Ill health of the intended writer has pre- 
Tenied the promised series on middle- woolled 
flocks. We hope, however, to be favored with 
Ihemsoon. 



SHEEP, PAULAR BfERINOS. 

To THE Ennxm or the American Agricultur- 
ist — Sir : I am a reader of your paper, and always 
much interested by what you nave to say aboa^ 
farm stock, more especially sheep, with which I 
have been conversant to a greater or less extent 
for a long time, commencing about thirty yeu» 
since, when I first became a sheep owner. 

It is an admitted fiict, that the nne-wooUed flocks 
of the United States are sadly deteriorated, indeed, 
nearly '* run out,'' so much so as to be &r less pro- 
fitable as regards weight of fleece, kc^ than former- 
ly in the days of the old-fashioned Merino sheep, 
when they were in their glory, before the tmfortu- 
nate introdaction of the delicate Saxon race, the 
cross of whicb ruined all the best Merino flocks of 
this country. How to regain or restore their lost 
excellence, is the Question. A good availablt 
method of obtaining tnat important result, would be 
trcdy a desideratum ; and he who should be able to 
point it out and bring it within the reach <^ the 
mrmers and wool-growers of our country, would be 
a pablic benefactor. 

In your article on '' Sheep Husbandry," at page 
159, of Vol. I. of the Agriculturist, you recommeod 
where wool is the object, the use of Paular, and of 
Rambouillet Merino rams. As to Paidar bucks, 
it strikes me that you might, for any practical pur> 
poses, just as well have advised a cross of the fabu* 
ious unicorn, for it would be just as easy to find the 
one as the other at the present time in the United 
States ; for depend upon it, there is no such thing 
now existing, as a Paular buck, nor anything de^ 
serving the name in the whole coimtry. Your reo* 
ommendation, however, as to the rams, was cer- 
tainly a good one, if such sheep as you named 
could be found in the country ; out there lay the 
difficulty, as I had reason to now, for I have for- 
merly taken ik> little trouble to investigate the mat- 
ter, and with uniform results. When the wool- 
growers generally had discovered their error, in 
adopting the delicate and light-fleeced Saxons, and 
would have returned to the hardy and more profit* 
able old^ashioned Merinos, many persons in vari- 
ous parts of the country claimed then, as they do 
now, to have the true sort, *' the real Shdoo Pure,'* 
and some of them doubtless bonestlv believed their 
had, — ^but they were mistaken. I have myself 
fi^)ne great distances to find the right sort, and 
have been invariably disappointed. Sometimes 
formerly, I have been induced by the strongest 
representations and assurances, to purchase suck 
as were said to be pure Merinos beyond any doubt, 
but always found afterward, that it was a mistake 
as to their being pure old Merinos. The experi- 
ence of many other persons, some of the best indu- 
es in the whole country, will confirm what I say. 
The fact is, that for quite a number of years past, 
there were none of the old Merinos, in the whole 
country, strange as it may seem, not one remain- 
ing of unquestionable purity of blood, none that 
could be relied on. The only exception aow 
to be found, the public are indebted to you for 
their knowledge or, (and I cheerfully acknowled^ 
my own obligation to you for it) ; I refer to the 
small breeding flock of pure Mennos at Hartford, 
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Oonnecticuty ht^y imported from the royal Ram- 
bouillet flock, which yoa discovered and reported 
in yoar September number. That importa- 
tioD of pure nresh Merino blood, I look upon as be- 
ing opportune and of ^eat value and importance to 
the whole country, i^ as will doubtless be the case, 
the growing of fine wool is hereafter to be an ob> 
ject of consequence and of profit in the United 
States. 

I observed with some interest and curiosity, a 
notice which you gave in your August number, 
that you had received a letter from a correspond- 
ent with specimens of Merino wool, and a portrait 
of a Paular buck, which ^* you should give in your 
next.'* I was curious to see what sort of a Paular 
buck it would prove to be, and accordingly looked 
fi^r it in your September number, where at page 
178 I found the promised letter of Mr. Jewett of 
Vermont, but not the portrait of the Paular buck. 
But I suppose that we have probably seen in the 
August number of the Albany Cultivator, the por- 
trait referred ta Being without information from 
Mr. J. as to the pedigree of his buck, and how he 
was bred, we can not decide what he is, but what' 
ever else that ram may be, I will venture the opin- 
ion that he is certainly not a Patdar. Such use 
of the lair name of the Patdars is beyond all ques- 
tion libellousy though perhaps not actionable in 
the Vermont courts of law. Sheep, as well as 
other things, should be called by their ri^ht names, 
though in justice to Mr. Jewett, I would disclaim 
imputing to him anything: like unfairness of inten- 
tion, in selecting a popular specific name for his 
sheep. 

But a single glance at the portrait of the buck, 
or the slightest examination of his fleece, would be 
sufiScient to settle the question, not only that he is 
not a Paular (unless greatly changed or deteriorated 
from the original), but would idso authorize the 
belief that he is not a pure bred Merino of any 
sort, but a mou^el sheep of some kind or other, 
very likely havmg a cross of some sort of large 
English sheep just by way of "improvement," 
though, if so, doubtless it was without the knowl- 
edge of the present owner, and prior to his posses- 
sion of the blood. It would take much to satisfy 
me that this is not the case, — ^but however that 
may be, I am well assured that the ram is not a 
genuine Paular, for if we majr rely at all on the 
ttitbfulness of the portrait, or iud^e by the quality 
of his fleece, he is eminently destitute of some of 
the most essential characteristics and distinctiye 
peculiarities of the Paular sheep, which are distin- 
guished among other things, by a greater and more 
evident degree of throatiness than any other flock 
of Merinos in all Spain. Their fleece is also among 
the finest and best of all the choice trayelling flocks 
of Spain; so much so, that for many years the ex- 
portation of the Paular wool from Spam was strict- 
ly prohibited, the whole of it beingj retained for the 
use of the royal manu&ctory of cloths, at Guada- 
kxara. Yet Mr. Jewett, in his letter accompany- 
ing the portrait of his buck in the Albany Cultiva- 
tor for August last, speaks thus doubtingly as to 
the quality of the wool. He sap (to ouote his 
own wordb) : " The wool from the«e Paular Meri- 
nos is not as fine as some other varieties, but I 



think they should be classed among the fin&-woolled 
sheep,*^ 

When, let me ask, was there ever heard before, 
a doubt whether the Paulars would take rank, and 
a high rank too, among the fine-woolled sheep ? 
But afrer seeing the fleece of his (so-called) Paumr 
buck, no one violl wonder that Mr. J. should speak 
doubtingly on the subject. If his ram was a spe- 
cimen, he might well doubt. We have no sort of 
doubt about it ; we say unhesitatingly that such 
wool as that of the ram above spoken of, is not en- 
titled to be classed among the fine wools, nor should 
the ancient and most highly valuable Paular Me- 
rino race, be discredited by such use of its name — 
for assuredly the fleece of the Vermont ram in ques- 
tion, is no more like the real Paular wool of Spain, 
than it is like the South Down or some other of 
the harsh*^ kinds of English wool, which it some- 
what resembles. 

Pardon the unintended length of my •* Paular** 
lucubrations, and belieye me. 

Yours, faithfully. 

New York, Feb. 28/A, 1843. 

P. S. What has become of the promised '' Es- 
says*' on sheep, which, in your preface to your own 
article on Sheep Husbandry in your August nun>- 
ber, you told us you were m daily exnectation of 
receiving from two of your valued friends ? Surely 
they have not both disappointed you, or have we 
already had the said essays, ana digested them 
" without knowing when good cometh 1" Afrer 
such a flourish of trumpets, we expected something 
not only instructive, but interesting, thouf^h upon 
an old subject. In all other respects, I thmk your 
journal and its editors have not only redeemed their 
promises, but fully met public expectation. 



For the Amtricnk AgriadtwriMt. 
CULTIVATION OF MADDER^No. I. 

The great depression in every kind of a^cul- 
tural produce, makes it the duty of patriotic citi- 
zens to point out any new yegetable products 
wanting m the practical arts. Of these there are 
some five or six, hitherto imported from foreign 
countries, that can just as well be grown by our 
farmers as by foreigners. These are madder. In- 
digo, Sicilian sumach {rhus coriaria), Italian su- 
mach {rhus cotinus), weld (residue lutiola), and 
woad. 

I undertook to bring these articles to the atten- 
tion of our agriculturists some fifreen years since, 
but the then high price of produce paralyzed the 
effort. I will again bring them to their notice, 
and I hope with better effect. Gibson quotes a 
wise maxim from the Zendayesta. ''He who 
sows the ground with care and diligence, acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit, than he could 
gam by a repetition of ten thousand prayers." 

I shall in this article treat of the cultivation of 
madder. The consumption of it is very large, and 
would require many thousands c^ acres to supjdy 

* NoTc.— We mast explain that the term " hmh'' by 
our correspondent^ is not osed here in an invidious^ but a 
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the Jiome market. I believe the caliivatioii of 
madder has been successfully prosecuted oo a 
small scale, in the neighborhood of Utica, State of 
New York, for some years past About the year 
1816, 1 bought some dried roots in the market of 
Cynthiana, Kentucky, that I found of very good 
quality. I have tested some roots brought from 
South America, where, I am informed, it grows 
wild, and it proved superior to any European mad- 
der I ever used. Mrs. Madison made a report to 
the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, many 
years since, on madder raised under her direction, 
and the report was accompanied with a sample of 
cotton dyed an Adrianople red, that has never been 
exceeded in color by any European dyer. 

D. Amboumey informs us tnat the roots taken 
from the ground and washed, will, by using four 
pounds for one, produce all the effect of the best 
prepared. This fact is highly important to manu- 
ractnrers, as it points out to them an easy and 
cheap way of obtaining the article for their own 
consumpuon, at less than half the price paid by 
them for the foreign article. 

These facts will prove inconlestably, that our 
soil and climate are admirably adapted for the cul- 
tivation of madder. The only impediment to our 
success lies in the fact that it requires from two 
to three years to realize a crop, and our farmers 
are ever impatient for quick returns. I shall com- 
mence by describing the mode of culture, and then 
give the process of drying and grinding for distant 
markets. 

Preparation for thr Crop. — It will be neces- 
sary to plow the land deeply for madder, before 
the winter, into high ridges, in order that it may 
be exposed to the action and influence of the frosts 
and tne atmosphere. Early in the spring, these 
ridges should be well harrowed down by a heavy 
long-tined harrow, and then plowed again in the 
contrary direction to a good depth ; and after this, 
when the land is not perfectly clean from weeds, 
or not rendered sufficiently fine and mellow, an- 
other plowing and another harrowing should be 
given. In the last operation, the ground should 
always be lefi in as level and even a state as pos- 
sible. It is then ready for the reception of the 
plants. 

Sowing and Planting. — The sets or plants may 
then be obtained either by sowing the seeds upon 
a bed of earth which is rich, and made perfectly 
fine by digging and raking in the spring, and then 
lightly covering it, or from offsets or suckers from 
the old plants. In the first method, on the plants 
appearing, they should be made perfectly clean by 
weeding, and to be set out at ihe distance of three 
inches in the beds by the hoe; in this way, by 
keeping the ground quite clean and well stirred 
about the plants, they will be readv to set out in 
the second autumn, ihough it will be mostly bet- 
ter to defer the business till spring. It requires 
about thirty thousand plants for setting an acre of 
land. The most suitable time for takin^^ the sets 
is shown by the plants having attained the height 
of ten or twelve inches from the ground, and the 
suckers havin.q^ thrown out fibrous roots from their 
bottoms. This may be seen by drawing up a few 
of the plants, and usually about the latter end of 



May or beginning of June. Besides, it is Decessaijr 
that the sets sh^l have formed root-fibres at tl^ 
bottoms, before they are removed, as where that 
is not the case, they never succeed well. 

The land being prepared as directed, and the 
plants provided, a sufficient number of laborers are 
to be employed, that the work may be performed 
as expeditiously RSi possible. In taking off the 
sets much care is necessary not to injure them. 
The number of plants that can be set in a short 
time should be taken up at once. They should be 
prepared by having a third part of their tops cot 
off. A sort of thin batter should be made by mix- 
ing good ves^etable mould and water well togeth^, 
and as madder roots contain a large portion of free 
potash, I would recommend an uditioii of half a 
pound of potash to the batter used for the shoots, 
for every uve pounds of fine mould ; and this first 
dissolved in the water before mixing with the 
mould. Into this batter the roots and the sets 
should be well dipped before they are placed ia 
the earth, as by this means the necessity of water* 
ing the plants afterward is prevented. This work 
is executed by a person before the planting comr 
mences. Two otners are emploved afterward in 
distributing the plants, so as to be coQvenient for 
putting them into the ground. 

These sets, after the land has been formed into 
beds, five feel in breadth, with two feet between 
each for intervals, are put in by means of a line 
and a dibble, beginning at a distance of six inches 
from the outside, and setting a row of plants at a 
distance of five, six, or more inches from each other ; 
then removing the line two feet farther on them» 
and putting in another row, and so on, till the bed 
is finished. In this way each bed contains three 
rows of plants, at two feet distance each. 

After CuLTrvATioN. — As some of the plants are 
liable to die soon afler the work has been perform^ 
ed, it is necessary, in the course of two or three 
weeks, to look over the ground, and put fresh vig- 
orous plants in the places where the others have 
been destroyed. 

It is of the greatest consequence to the growth, 
that it be kept perfectly clean from we^is, and 
that the mould be occasionally stirred about the 
shoots c^the plants. 

The insect about which our correspondent in- 
quires below, was formerly quite ccHumon and 
very destructive among oar conservatories in this 
city and Philadelphia, and we are indebted to Mr. 
George C. Thorbum for the following remedy, 
which has invariably proved effectual here. 

Wash the whole of the bark and branches of the 
orange-trees with a strong decoction of ley and soft 
soap. Apply it with a stiff finger-nail or other con* 
venient brush, manageable with the hand ; af^er 
which, syringe the tree freely with clear wat« 
through a powerful green-house hand sjrringe. By 
continuing the syringing two or three times a day for 
a week, you will get completely clear of them ; and 
by an occasional syringing, they will never again be 
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tsmiblesome. These insects, as well as the red 
spider, are effectoally roated by firee watering of 
the leaves and bark of the orange trees. 

For ike Awieriean AgriaiJturut. 
REMEDY FOR THE COCUS ON ORANGE TREES. 
St. Augustine, East Fiorida, March 8, 1842. 
To THE Editor of the American Agriculturist, 
Sir : I am now cultivating a somewhat extensive 
grove of orange trees in this city and vicinity, and 
am very desirous to obtain information from you, 
as to an effectual antidote for a very destructive 
little insect, called the cocus, which has been for 
the last two or three years injuring, and nearly 
destroying, in some cases, our orange trees. I send 
you enclosed a piece of the orange bark, covered 
with the insect It inhabits the lon^ shell or house 
adherinj? to the bark, and is so small as to be im- 
perceptible to the naked eye, but is seen by the 
magnifjring glass in great numbers and in lively 
mood, in the months of April and May. They 
multiply very rapidly, till they coverall the smaller 
branches of the orange and its leaves, and soon kill 
the upper parts of the tree. They threaten the 
entire loss of this our most valuable production, 
(just recovering^ now from the great frost of 1835,) 
unless we can find a remedy. 

We have thrown dry ashes and lime over the 
trees when wet, — whitewashed, and once applied 
whale-oil soap, at the rate of 2\ lbs. to 16 gallons 
of water, and in some cases, have added to the 
wash 2| lbs. sulphur and 2i oz. nux vomica. None 
of these applications seem to be effectual except 
the last, which had some influence in checking 
them. You will confer a favor on me and on this 
whole community, as well aTs South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the West Indies, (for they all suffer 
from the same insect,) if you can give us informa- 
tion of an efficacious remedy ; and in return for 
such, we should no doubt soon be able to send to 
yoQ forty shiploads of our most delicious and valu- 
able frmt. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Franklin Y. Vail. 



JFV>r the American AgricuUmiet. 
STANDARD OP CHARACTER FOR PRIZE 
CATTLE. 

Mr. £Dnx>R — Sir : It is generally understood, I 
bdieve, that the object of offering prizes for the 
best stock, by the State Agricultural Society, is to 
collect together animals from different sections and 
from different herds, that a comparison may be made 
by placing them side by side, that their merits or 
demerits may be fairly tested. A farmer, livm^ in 
a remote section and not in the habit of visitmg, 
except in his immediate vicinity, may suppose 
that ne possesses the finest animals in the country, 
which is very natural, as he has probably never 
•eeQ any better or perhaps equal, and his being 
much superior to those of his neighbors, he rests 
perfectly contented. This I consider a very dau- 
fferous situation for a breeder lo be placed m. It 
18 only by comparison that his eyes will be opened, 



or that he can be convinced of his error; when by 
ocular demonstralicRi, the defects of his animals 
will be so apparent, that he will return home with 
a determination to improve, imtil he shall arrive 
at the acme of excellence. 

These exhibitions are a school for the novice, 
the young, and inexperienced. Here they not only 
iind some of the best animals in the state, but they 
meet gentlemen from all parts, interested in the 
same pursuit, hear the different opinions, and see 
(he good and bad points pointed out, which per* 
haps heretofore had escaped their notice. 

And now let me ask, how many of those persons 
generally selected as judges of stock, know what 
points are necessary to constitute a perfect animal, or 
one that approaches nearest ? I must confess my 
own i^orance, and seek for information. At present, 
there is no rule or criterion for the government of 
the committee, and they are left to decide accord- 
ing to their whim or Caprice. We want enlighten- 
ment on that subject ; and for that purpose I coin- 
cide with the suggestion you made, paffe 140, Vol. 
I. of your paper, that the " chairman of each com- 
mittee mount the rostrum, the animal or manufac- 
tured article be brought out before the public, and 
then the explanations for their decisions be set 
forth at large.'' 

'* What a school would this be to the risiog and 
ay to the risen ^feneration. A person mi^ht learn 
more by atiendmg one such day's exhibition and 
explanation, than from studying books, and plates, 
and animals, unaided by the opmions of others, for 
a month." 

As the awards and the reports are now made 
out, we are left in the dark, and drive home our 
animal, without knowing why he was or was not 
successful. The writer speaks feelingly on this 
subject, as he exhibited an animal last fall, in the 
first class of bulls, to which was awarded the 
third premium. One of the committee was asked 
where his bad points were, or why he was 
placed third ? The answer was, that his head was 
short, and fus horns a little too long ! Now this 
was news to me, and my eyes voere opened^ for I 
must confess I had not noticed it before ; and I re- 
turned home with a determination, that if ever I 
exhibited him again, I would saw off his horns: 
but this or something else so affected the animal, 
that he sickened and died in less than one month 
afterward ! 

At the annual meeting of the N. Y. State Ajm- 
cultural Society, in January last, the writer caued 
attention to the propriety of '* erecting a standard 
of character for every class of stock to be exhibited 
hereafter for prizes ; and also a standard of form, 
and every point hecessary to constitute a perfect 
animal, to be noticed according to its influence in 
the decision of the judges." 

This excited considerable interest, and some de- 
bate as to the manner in which it could be effected, 
and finally resulted in the following resdution 
offered by Mr. Rotch : 

" Resolved, that the executive committee be 
requested to call a meeting of breeders, at such 
time and place as they may deem proper, for the 
purpose of discussing the different points of merit 
m domestic animals, with a view of arriving at 
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some definite opinioii as to the points most desir- 
able to be attained in breeding." 

As this subject is not only a very interesting but 
a Tery important one, and requires some a^tation, 
I am induced to throw out the following hints, and 
solicit others to give their ideas and opmions upon 
it. 

We will suppose, for example, that the follow- 
ing should be agreed on as the poinis of homed 
cattle for comparison, and that the animal com- 
bining or possessing the greatest number of these 
points, shall be deemed most meritorious. 

1 . Head small with a bright and prominent eye. 

2. Horns small and tapering. 

3. Neck small at the junction with the head, and 
gradually thickening to the shoulders. 

4. Brisket broad, deep, and projecting well for^ 

ward. 

5. Shoulders full and no hollow behind them. 

6. Body deep, round, and capacious ; back straight. 

7. Loins broad, and wide between the hips. 

8. Legs short, full, and muscular above the knee 
— small below. 

9. Flanks well let down. 

10. Tail set on even with the line of the back, 
small and tapering to the end. 

11. Broad in the twist, and if a cow, large milk 
veins and capacious udder. 

12. Though last, not least, soft silky hair, thin 
skin, and good handling of the flesh. 

Other points might be given, but the above will 
exemplify my ideas on the subject. 

Truly yours, 

C. N. Bement. 
Three Hills Farm^ March, 1843. 

The soil in the country from which the letter 
below is dated, and in fact, in quite a district of 
country around, is exceedingly fertile, and some- 
what peculiar. It is found, upon strict analysis, 
to be totallv destitute of silex; plows, conse- 
quently, of tne least roughness of mould-board, 
clog badlv in the soil, and do their work imper- 
fecdy. Wrought-iron shares, polished in the finest 
manner, are most used, and found to work easiest 
and best. We make these observations, in order 
that Mr. Williams may be properly understood by 
those settled on difierent soils, where a rough cast- 
iron plow works as well as any other. 

For the Americum Agriadtmrist, 
A WORD ON KENTUCKY PLOWING. 

CentreviUe, Ky,, March 20, 1843. 
Let the plow be the best that can be had, one 
that runs steady and deep, freeing itself w^ from 
the mould, and casting off all litter and stubble 
with ease. The rounded plow is the best in use 
here — the diamond next. No plow can work well 
if it is not as bright as a dollar, and one that will 
not become bright is a nuisance. Let the team 
be strong and steady, in good heart, and true to 
the rein. Do not use double trees ^they are too 
heavy) or chain stretchers. Use tiie stretcher 
made from rod iron, having an eye in the centre, 
b^ a twist in the rod, to receive the clevis, and a 
Imk at each end for the cross-piece. This enables 



the plowman to give his team as short a draught 
as is desirable. Do not plow in depth less than 
four inches, and as much deeper as the plow and 
team will work. Let there be no stops in the 
labor, except such as necessarily occur and such as 
can not be prevented. A team properly cared for, 
will keep m heart through the plowmg season, 
with three rests in a day, and these are necessary, 
and no more. One at mid-day to water, feed, 
and curry ; one at mid-morning to water ; and one 
at mid-evening for same purpose. These last are 
positively necessary in warm weather, but need 
not occupy more than fifteen minutes. The plow- 
man should always hold his plow steadily and 
walk in the furrow. 

Plow from the middle of the land out. The 
usual mode is to plow from the out edge of the 
land to the middle. In plowing from the middle^ 
ouly the team must at each emf be turned to the 
rifrfu. In following this course two things are 
gamed : 1. The team has firm ground c»i which to 
turn, and is not &tigued bv having plowed land to 
turn on. 2. The plowed land is not trampled by 
the team being turned on it. In plowing from the 
out edge of the land to the middle, the team is 
unnecessarily fatigued by turning cm plowed land, 
and the plowed land is so much trampled as to re- 
quire a second plowing. IVy this ; if you have 
not heretofore practised it, it will be awkward at 
first, perhaps, but when you adopt it once, you will 
not be apt to abandon it. These remarks have 
reference to stubble land, not to sod, — though to 
some extent they are applicable to sod land. 

Geo. W. WiLLiAHS. 

For tk* AmeriemM A^ruMiturut. 
HORTICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

DuKiNO the past month, there has heen much wet 
weather, and the groand having become fully satur- 
ated, vegetation is advancing with great rapidity. 
Those, therefore, who may not have had opportunity 
or leisure to attend to the suggestions of last month's 
calendar, will be compelled now to redouble their ex- 
ertions. 

Kitchen Gaboen. — ^In the fore part of this month 
all the early cucumbers, melons, cabbeiges, cauliflowers, 
lettuce, radishes, &c., which have not been taken out 
of the hot bed, should be removed and transplanted 
into the open eround. 

The Seeds. — All kinds of table vegetables, such as 
peas, beans, beets, onions, parsnips, carrots, and esculent 
herbs, should be sown early. Tomatoes, ^g-plants, 
peppers, &c., can also be planted out. 

Frxxit Gabben Aim Nfeseet. — ^All kinds of fnut 
and forest trees and shrubs that have not leaved out, 
should be transplanted immediately. Spring inocula- 
ting may still be performed in the early part of the 
month. Strawberry beds may also be planted out, and 
the suggestions in the April calendar for pruning be 
observed. 

Ornamental Groxtnds.— The borders of the flower 
garden should be finished, and perennial herbaceous 
plants transplanted. Sow seeds of autumnal flowers 
in seed beds, to be transplanted at a future time. Set 
out box edging early in the month, or it will be liable 
to suffer from the drought. Trim hedges and shrubs. 
Give the lawns and pleasure grounds a top dressing <rf 
ashes or stable manure, and put the gravel walks and 
caiTiage ways ia order. a B. Paesons. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the Steam-packet Britanaia we have our files of 
European journals up to the 4th of April. 

MarkeU, — Cotton, 60,243 bales had been received 
at Havre, 290,000 at Liverpool during March,, yet 
notwithstanding this large quantity and the great ex- 
cess of importation into these ports over that of last 
year, the price has slightly advanced within a few days, 
and it is the general opinion that it can not go lower. 
The week previous to the sailing of the packet, 23,000 
bales out of the large sales had been taken on specu- 
lation. Grain and Flour still continue dull. Pot and 
Pearl ashes were brisk. Lead dull — Turpentine diffi- 
cult of sale — in Provisions a large business was doing, 
and more extensive sales looked for the present month. 



Cheese rather retrograding. Tobacco no material 
change. Tallow higher. Upon the whole, a decided 
improvement had taken place in trade, and a continued 
increase of commercial prosperity is predicted. 

Mvneij. — There is no change in fiscal affairs since 
our last, and capitalists find much difficulty in invest- 
ing their money, even at the lowest rates of interest. 
The Britannia has brought out upward of a million and 
a half of gold. 

The Corn Lawa. — The British Government proposes 
to introduce a bill on this subject aAer Easter, which 
will probably be quite as favorable, i( not more so, 
than the present tariff. In the meanwhile, all manu- 
factured flour in Canada from grain grown in the 
United States, is received in England at the lowest 
duties as colonial produce. 

We present to our readers a front view of Newstead 



Newstead Abbet. — (Fig. 13.) 




8mi of ihi laU Lord Bfrou. 



Abbey^ the late residence of the celebrated poet, Lord 
Byron. We look upon this building as a rare gem of 
architecture, and well worth the study of country gen- 
tlemen in the United States, who wish to buiU on 
rather an extended scale. The front, partly enveloped in 
the « ever ivy green," is at once noble, rich, and beau- 
tiful, and can not but command admiration. Byron 
deseribei the Abbey, as 

<< An old Monastery once, and now 

Still older Mansion— of a rich and rare 

Mixed Gothic. 

Embosomed in a happy valley. 

Crowned by high woodlands." 

Heating ConMirvatoriei. — By means of a stove 1 foot 
6 inches square, and 3 feet 9 inches in height, and two 
eopper cylinders of the same dimensions, containing 
boiling water, a conservatory 67 feet long, 27 feet 
wide, and 21 feet high, is snficiently well heated, with 
a consumption of only one bushel of coke per day. 

Paulawina InrptrialU, — ^This beautiful shrub has 
prored saffidently hardy in Paiii to stand tht winter, 



and it flowered in April. The flowers are of a fine 
blue, somewhat like those of Gloxinia CauUacens, and 
they have an agreeable smell like those of the Phila- 
dfphius. It has become so abundant now, that the 
price has fallen from 5 guineas to 2$. 6d. It is said 
that commercial gardeners have made more money by 
it, than from any other plant known. 

Remarkg on the toying out of Cemeterie$j and the Im- 
provement of Churck'Yardt ; forming an octavo pam- 
phlet of 130 pages, with above 50 engravings, has 
recently been published by Mr. Loudon. It is a work 
well worthy the attentive perusal of the American 
reader, for as a people, we are shamefUly deficient in a 
proper eare of these satcred grounds. 

To prevent Mice from deetroying earhf-eown jmos.— 
Take a few smaU sliees of bread, and dust a little ar- 
senic on them. Plaee these sliees on difierent parts 
where the peas are sown, and cover them over with 
pots ^ anything, so that nothing bat the mice can get 
to the bread. 

We think this would be an exedlcat plan to adofi 
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to destroy mice in the wioter harboriag round fruitt 
trees. 

Uu of Charcoal in iht Culiure of Pimi/i.—Almost 
eyery foreign agricoltural publication that we take up 
is teeming with articles upon this subject, and from 
numerous experiments by the Abbe Piccone, he proves it 
without doubt an efficacious manure. It consists 
principally of ox3'de of carbon, the primary element of 
vegetable productions. It is also found an exceiient 
preservative from drought, and is sought for with 
avidity to spread upon ground liable to be burnt by 
the sun. 

Mr. Partridge, of this city, in one of his articles on 
city manures, which appeared in our December No., 
pointed out the use of charcoal and the waste of it 
here. When the value of such things becomes better 
known and appreciated among our farmers, we trust 
that our corporation will be able to receive $64 500 
per annum, rather than pay it out for the sweeping of 
the streets and carting away the offal. Several of the 
cities of Europe obtain considerable incomes from 
these sources ; and we believe that our sister city of 
Boston, in Massachusetts, also does the same. 

Prturvation of Grapes. — Cut the grapes from the 
vine, with one or two Joints of wood from below the 
bunch, and apply hot swd'ng-^fiix tn the end when cut 
off, and seal it closely, ^ chat uu air can cuter into 
the tissues communicating with the bunch. They must 
then be hung upon suspended cords in a cool airy room, 
taking care that they do not tonch each other, and are 
not exposed to currents of warm air, nor where it is 
so damp as to cause mould, and they will thus keep 
for months. 

The Jimerican Jgrifliuriai, — ^We observe our paper 
regularly advertis^ for sale in London, and we have 
already received several subscribers from Great Britain 
and on the continent, and are promised a consklerable 
increase to our list as soon as the woric becomes more 
known. We are certainly very grateful that our hum- 
ble labors in the cause of agriculture should be so flat- 
teringly appreciated abroad. 

The Bolt Giuhf hitherto so destructive to cabbages, 
brocoli, and cauliflower, are effectually got rid of by 
simply soaking the seed in brine previous to sowing. 

To destroy fhe Med Spider and other iuMc/A.— Steep a 
quantity of bn^|ed laurel in water for a day, and (or- 
eibly syringe the leaves of any infected plant or tree 
with the liquid. 

If our correspondent, Mr. Vail, does not find what 
we reconunendeid, page 55 of this No., eflicadous in 
destroying the cocus on his orange trees, he wUl do 
weU to try the above. We presume the laurel recom- 
mended is the same as our own, that grows so abun- 
dantly over the whole country. 

The Colored EmbelliAmeiUs of Paxtoo's Magazine of 
Botany for April, are LaHajicumini^ accuminated-lip- 
ped Lielia ; Hovea Pumgensy var. Major, pointed-leaved 
Hovea, large variety; Laniama Crocea, copper-colored 
flowered Liuitana,* Ribes jUbidrnm, whitish flowered 
currant. The lantana is a rich, gorgeous flower, and 
the euirant particularly delicate and pretty. 

Mould or its Principles m the Juice of Plants. — Mr. 
Hermann, of Moscow, thus writes to the editor of the 
Journal of Pharmacy : ^ I have just made a discovery 
which will certainly prove to be of great importance 
in many respects, viz. that the chief part of the extrac- 
tive components of the juice of plants, and therefore 
those of ofllcinal extracts of plants likewise, consists 
of the principies of mould ; and I distinguish in these 
juices the following substances in particalir : hnmic 
acids, mould-deposite acids, apocrenic acids^ crenic 
MdSy nod ortratietiTe ~ 



<< This discovery wHl, I hope, decide the question at 
present so much agitated, on the nourishment of plants, 
as it is highly improbable that these mouldy substances 
contained in the juices of plants, should not have been 
absorbed firom the mould earth (humus), but formed 
from carbonic acid, ammonia, and water, by the vital 
process of the plants." 

^gricuUnral Chemistry rendered Simple for Practical 
Purpom, by Thomas George TiUey. Parts I. to lY . ot 
this work are announced as already issued from the 
piess in London. 

Johnslou^M Lectures on Jgriculiural Chemistry, Nos. 
XXX. and XXXI. for April, treat of the use of vegeta- 
ble and animal manures, and give 27 pages of experi- 
ments made with them upon different crops, l^ese 
Lectures, and especially the experiments, ought to be in 
the hands of every enlightea«d farmer. They are ot 
great value, and wouM be worth their cost to amy one 
engaged in agricultural pursuiu, ten times over every 
month of his life. We take pleasure in adding, that 
two volumes of these lectures have been republished 
by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam of this city, and that a. 
third volume will be given by them as soon as all the 
parts necessary for it are issued from the English 
press. 

The Ladies* Flower-Garden, fty Mrs, Zoodoa.— Yoi- 
uroe I. of this magnificent work is now completed. It 
is in quarto with XLV. superb colored plates, and let- 
ter-press to matdi ; giving a history of the flowos 
figured, and the best method of cultivation. 

Manure for Tumeps. — Forty bushels per acre at 
common cinder ashes, mixed with three or four gallons 
of train oil is found to be an excellent manure for tor- 
neps. 

Common Salt for fixing Jnrmonia. — It is stated in 
the Farmer's Herald, that common salt scattered on 
the dung-heap has been found effectual in fixing am- 
monia, for it immediately unites with the carbonate oi 
amjnonia as it is formed, and a double decompositioQ 
takes place, producing muriate of anunonia and car- 
bonate of soda. 

The Duke of NoBTHiTMBEBJLAitD. — We have the 
pleasure of presenting to our readers on the opposite 
page, another portrait from the celebrated stock of 
Short-horns, belonging to Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirk- 
leavington, England. The pedigree of this animal is 
of the deepest kind, and his appearance is equal to his 
breeding. The artist has haidly done him justice in 
the loin and quarter, but his beautiful, fine, masculine 
head, wide, deep brisket, and round barrel, are to the 
life. His color is a rich roan, intermingled with a few 
patches of red and white. He is an animal of great 
presence and finished action, and upon the whole, the 
choicest bull we ever looked at. He has been repeat- 
edly exhibited with his dam, Dudiess 34th, at the 
great Agricultural Shows in England, and was never 
beaten. . 

Production of Fat and Musck,—Mr, Karkedc, of 
Truro, delivered an excellent lecture on this subject 
before the Probus Farmers' Club. We see little, how- 
ever, in it that has not been said before by Leibig, 
Bousingault, and one of our own correspondents, Mr. 
Lewis of Kentucky, in the April No. of this paper. 
We quote two paragraphs from the Lecture. 

^ All the carbon of the food, not consumed in the 
lugs, was actually used in producing fat, and that the 
auKMint of nourishment required for an animal must 
be proportioned to the quantity of oxygen taken into 
the system. And as air was expanded by heat, and 
contracted by cold, it was evident that equal vdnraes 
of hot and cold air must contain unequfl weights of 
ozygea— «rgo^ a krger quantity of food is required 
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when animals were kept cold, than when they were 
warm. This was dearly eiplained by reference to 
the voracious appetites of the Arctic savi^es for train 
oil, tallow candles, and animal food, compared with 
that of the Hindoo, living chiefly on rice and vegetable 
food. 

"The practical deductions which he drew from 
these facts, were the necessity of keeping animals 
warm, and perfectly quiet while in a state of feeding. 
The effect of exercise being to increase the circulation 
and quicken the respiration, and the consequent eon- 
sumption of a greater quantity of food." 

That animah as a general rule for a certain time, 
will fat faster without exercise than with it, we grant ; 
but the meat is not near as lean and palatable ; the 
animal also, as we have before stated, is always more 
or less feverish, and in fatting our own stock we have 
ever allowed them a moderate d^ree of exercise. 
This we contend is necessary to the production of 
good and heaUhy meat, and such as is most profitable 
for the consumption of man. It is a point that theor- 
ists in writing and lecturing almost invaiiably over- 
look, and the consequence is, that although they may 
benefit the producers of meat, they will do the eonsu- 
mers a great injury. Who would not choose at his 
taUe between lean, tender musde, and meat moie like 
untried lard, beef cuid mutton tallow, than anything else 
to which we can compare it. From the Reports of the 
Royal Agricultural Society councils, held in March, 
we gather some items. 

Recipe for ihe C%r$ of Rtd Water tn 8keep^--.T9ke 
epsom salts, 6 ounces ; nitre, in powder, 4 ounces ; 
boiling water 3 pints, pouied upon the salts and nitre. 
When milk- warm, add spirits of turpentine, 4 ounces; 
bole armenian, in powder, half an ounce. Mix and 
shake the whole well together when given. The dose 
is from three to four table-spoonfuls, and the sheep 
must be bled before administering the medicine. 

JgrieuUural Tour in Spain, — Dr. Daubcny was to 
set out in a few days, on his tour of inquiry through 
Estramadnra, and other d^'stricts in Spain, (or the pur- 
pose of examining the phosphorite mineral, containing 
80 large a proportion of the earth of bones, and making 
other agricultural observations. 

Ccmsulling Chemist of the Roifol Jgrieuitmrml Socie- 
ty* — ^Dr. Pi^air is elected to this highly honorable 
and responsible ofiiee. 

jtUike Clover, or TrifoHnm Hybfidam, — This is a 
new kind of clover recently come into cultivation in a 
few instances. It is represented as throwing out an 
uncommon number of stems from the same root, as 
many as thirty in some instances, resembling those of 
the common red clover. The blossoms are of a pink 
hue, and it is thought to be a hybrid, between the 
white and common red clover. Others state that this 
clover is a native of Sweden, where it has long been 
cultivated, and that it has been known in Seotland 
since 1S36. It yields well on good soils, and the pecu- 
liar merit claimed for it is, that it withettmde froet bet- 
ter than any other variety. It is a perennial, sprouts 
rapkUy aAer cutting, has a horizontal growth, and 
aiakes an excellent sheep pasture. 
* Bokhara Clover, — Specimens of this were exhibited 
Beuiy thirteen feet in length. It is a coarse weed, 
and notwithstanding the attempts to get it into culti- 
Tation among the farmers, it is generally condemned 
as worthless. See its klentity with the sweet clover 
proved by Mr. Hepburn, page 149 VoL L of American 
Agrieultuiist. 

Experiments vritk OiMfio.— Mr. Gibbs has f\nrmshed 
a valuable table of experiments with this manure in 
cultivating tunepe. We lure alao received a tiaet 



of 36 pages, entitled " Guano, its Analysis and Effects 
Illustrated by the Latest Experiments,'' which will be 
at the service of such of our friends as wish to call and 
consult it. This tract comes as a sort of appendix at- 
taehed to the liOndon Fanners' Magazine. 

To destroy Caterpillars on the Gooset>erry'bush . — Make 
a strong decoction of fox-glove, or strong alum-water, 
and sprinkle on the leaves when they are dry. An- 
other method reeommended of guarding cabbages from 
the above, is to sow the borders of the field with 
hemp. 

Will any of our firiends at the west inform us whet^ 
er the hemp crop is a preventive against the ravage* 
of the army-wonn, and will they make some experi- 
ments upon the subiect 7 

To Kid White Worms among Cabbages, — Count de 
Gourcey, in his Agricultural Tour in England, sutes 
that Mr. Mure strewed a bed of cabbages with nitrate 
of soda alter a rain, and the ravages of these insects 
immediately ceased. 

The London Fahmeks' Magazine for April, we 
find much more spirited than that for March, and tka 
editor continues in it the translation of Count de 
Gourcey's Tour as above. It is an interesting part ot 
it; but we are sorry to see such .statements as ke 
makes of cows giving 38 to 45 quarts of milk per day, 
for monMj t» succession, Mr. Fandley, of Maybole, 
must have been gammoning the Count, or the Sootdh 
quart isof a very difiTerent dimension from the Engliah 
beer quart, which is the standard in England and this 
country for milk measure. 

ndsparagns, — In the Gardeners' Chroniefe we see it 
stated, that asparagus is grown in Germany of great 
size, white and very tender, and to produce it, the fol- 
lowing mode of treatment was adopted : As soon as 
the young shoot was perceived issuing from the ground, 
a piece of hollow reed, cane or elder, about eight inch- 
es long, and of sufficient bore, was stuck down into 
the clay above the shoot, for the latter to grow into. 
The longer and wider the joints of the tube, the great- 
er was l^e success. The asparagus, when it had fill* 
ed the tube, was cut, and proved excellent and of an 
enormous size. A number of common flower-pots 
placed over asparagus beds, produced shoots of great 
size, perfectly white and particularly tender. In some 
instances, where the pot was not suflidently high for 
the growth of the shoot, irtien it met the bottom of 
the pot, it coiled itself round, but still continued dose 
headed, and did not branch out, or become hard. Tin 
tubes answer the same purpose, and joints of the bam- 
boo are perhaps best of all. The tenderness of the 
plant arises finom the exclusion of light, by placing 
over it an opaque hallow tube. 

Falstaff Raspberry, is highly spoken of, o a very su- 
perior kind. 

White CafTO^j.— The cultivation of this root is at- 
tracting considerable attention among farmers in Eng- 
land at present, as well as in this country. It is sta- 
ted in some instances to yield SO tons to the screw 
Lord Dude regularly obtains an average of 24 tons to 
the acre; and Mr. Harris estimates the tops to be 
equal to a second crop of clover. It has bees fommns 
In Flandeni and Germany for two centuries. 

Barly Vetches, — ^A kind of vetches is now grown at 
Idey, that were so early last year, as to be three feet 
high in the beginning of May. 

The BamsH Fasmsrs' Magazinb tor Apsh, if 
replete with excellent artides ; and among others, it 
gives an abstract of several pages of Mr. Rnfiln's Es- 
say on Calcareous Manures. It also quotes three ar- 
tides of some extent from the American Agcifulto- 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

CoTTAOE RcsiOENCES, OT a Series qf LesigM for Rural 
Cottages and Cottage Villas, and their Gardens and Orounds. 
Adapted to North America by A. J. Dovming.^yfe acknowl* 
edge tbe receipt of the above beaatiful volume from the 
author, and can not but expn'ss our unfeigned delight at 
the publication. We know of but few things which require 
a greater reform, than the buildings of the country gentle- 
men of these states. We do not mean b}r this, that we are 
destitute of comfortable and handsome re^dences tbe coun- 
try over 3 but what we mean to assert is, that they are too 
much on the same plan, so that when the traveller has 
seen a few towns in America, he has seen all. As a gen- 
eral rule, also, our architecture is too tawdry entirely, and 
comfort is not unfrequently sacrificed to show. Another 
great deficiency about it is. that ii' the plan of the house 
be a good one, it is generally marred by the appendages 
of kitchens, wood sheds, and other outbuildings j whereas, 
all these siiould be contained within the main building, 
and thus leave it surrounded by fine grounds, and present- 
ing a handsome front on every side. 

Mr. Downing has fortunat^y deviated from the general 
routine of American architecture, and has come out boldly 
In &vor of the old English; ana we know of few more 
beaatiful designs, to our taste, than he has given in this 
ekgant work. They are ten in number, each occupying 
a leaT by itself, and executed in the finest style. Aude 
lirom these, the body of the work is ilu^trated with 80 very 
neat wood cuts. As an example of one of the most taste- 
ful of these cottages, and to show our estimation of the 
work in question, we nave taken the liberty of nearly imi- 
tating that of the design of plate 11. in our vignette— «nd a 
beautlM Gothic thing it is too. We like \\i*i author's re- 
marks generally on architecture, the laying out of srounds, 
and tbe disposition of trees and shrubbery, and we bespeak 
for his putAcatinn the attention and favor of our country- 
men. In addition to the numerous engravings, it is got up 
in the very best style of the typographical art, in imperial 
octavo, lb7 pages. Price $3 50. Wuey and Putnam, pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Downing's work on Landscape Gardening and Rural 
Architecture is entirely out of print, a large edition hav. 
ing been disposed of m two years ; and we have no doubt 
this last will be in as great demand. 

Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Ana^ 
kwac and Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Territory, 
by ThemaMFttmham,'Esq.—Vfe arc indebted to the author 
for a copy of the entertaining and instructive work above ; 
and when received, it was our intention to have given co- 
pious extracts Aroiu it, regarding the natural jNroductions 
and great capabilities of this Uir-ofif section of our terri- 
tory : especially since the recent movements nuikin$t to- 
wanl it, by considerable bands of hardy ))ioneers, who 
■ow propose examining the country, with a view of perma- 
nent settlement. Want of space, however, compels us to 
forbear till another month ; and we can only add, that it is 
printed as an extra Tribune, 112 pages, double columns, 
octaTO, and is sold at the low price of 35 cents. Greely 
and McElrath, Publishers. 

Ellsworth's Report. The hnprottments in Agrieul' 
here, the Arts, k,c., in the United States ; being an account 
of recent and important discoveries and improvements in 
the mode of biulaing hooses. making fences, raising grain, 
making nork, disposing of nogs, making lard oil, raising 
silk, witn engravmgs of improved ulows and other agri- 
cnlrurdl imjilements, &c. By Hon. H. L.Ellsworth, Com- 
mioioner of Patents.— This is another of those publican 
cations from which we intended to have made extracu for 
tbe benefit of our readers, but can not at present : nor is it 
so necessary now, since the same nublishers as above have 
bMied it as an extra Tribune, for 35 cents. We trust that 
ail who take the least interest in agriculture, will imme- 
diately possess this work, and peruse it for themselves. 
Few are doing more for the benefit of this great cause 
than Mr. Ellsworth ; and we tinder him our best thanks 
ft>r his able and most excellent Report. 

The Mother's JouRitAL.— We are indebted to tbe lab 
«MtLore&8, Mrs. EUxa C. Allen, for tbe first four numbers 



of Vol VIII. of this excellent litde periodicaL It is pub- 
lished moathly, at Utica, by Bennet, Bachus, fc Hawley, 
at one dollar a year, in advance ; each number containing 
48 pages of double columns, octavo, with a cover. It is 
got up in handsome style ', and we think, from a rapid 
glance over its contents, that it is particularly calculated 
to benefit those for whom it is especially intended. 

Leibia's AifiMAL Chekistry. — The nrst edition of this 
profound work, printed as an extra New World, having 
been all sold, Mr. Winchester has now stereotyped it^ 
and can bereaAer supply any number of copies at 2o cents 
each. We are certain that the mere annomieemeni of thifr 
fact to the public, will ensuie for this cheap edition a large 
sale. 

The Zikcau, or the Gipsies qf Sjpam, by Rer. George 
Borrow, author of the Bible in Spain, is now stereotyped as 
an extra New World. Price 36 cents. 

Another edition of the same work m larger type, hi 
issued by Saxton and Miles. Price 31 cents. It is one of 
the most curious and interesting publications of the day. 

Th^ Eivcyclopkdia of Geography, by Prof. Murray^ 
assisted by several of the most eminent scientific men m 
England, is in course of republication in parts, at 25 cents 
eacli, by Lea and Blanchara. Philadelphia. It is the best 
and most able work of tbe kind on this subject. It wiU 
contain 1.900 pages, 1.100 engravings, and orer 80 maps^ 
yet the whole cost will only be $6 complete. 

PR.URIE Farmer^ devoted to Western AgrituUure, Me- 
chanics, and Educatum, published at Chicago, Illinois, and 
edited by John S. Wright ; 24 pages, double colunms^ 
royal octavo, monthly. Price one dollar a year,, in ad- 
vance. This was late the Union Ag., and now appear* 
in a much superior form, paper, and style of print ; indeed, 
one of the handsomest a^cultural periodicals of the day. 
It is edited with much spirit, and we hope that tbe western 
public will fully sustain the publishers in their enterprise j 
tor every stale wants and ought to support at least one 
good agricultural paper, to exphiin and show forth its pe- 
culiar hysiem of farming. 

Will the editor please send us tbe January No. of tbe 
Prairie Farmer, as it has not come to hand. 

Johnson's Eugyclopedia of Agriculture.— This able 
Enelish work is now republishing by Carey k Hart, Phil- 
adelphia, to be completed in 16 Nos.. at & cents each, or 
$4 for the whole, which is only one third tbe price of tbe 
English edition. It is cut down and added to somewhat, 
by the American editor, to make it more suitable for the 
farmers of this counuy. Five Nos. are already issued, but 
we have not had time to look over them sumciently. to 
decide as to the ability and judgment of the editor ana his 
undertaking. The embellishments are much superior to 
tbe original work ; and we should think under any circum- 
stances, it was well worth the price at which it is ofiered. 
It should be in the library of every farmer, it being paiw 
ticularly valuable as a work of reference. 

Southern Cultitator, published at Augusta, GeorglRi 
by J. W. and W. 8. Jones. 8 pages quarto, semi-monthly. 
Price $1 a year. Thb is a new agricultural paper, of 
which the first 4 Nos. are at band. It is got up in pretty 
style, and deserves encouragement at the south. We wish, 
however, that we could see more articles in it on the pecu- 
liar crops of this section of our country, in preference lo 
the selections iVom northern papers. We certainly feel 
highly complimented by such selections, and if we spoke 
only m reference to our own interests, would advise a repe- 
tition of them ; but we do not, and tnerefore we say, Rtve 
us southern and not northern articles for our reamng. 
Though no longer interested, we are not tbe less obliged 
to the editors by the flatterhig notice they give of a cer- 
tain animal from these parts, recently shipped, CoL Bon- 
ner of White Plains. We are satisfied when got into 
condition, that he will prove all expected of him ; or to sny 
the least, bis stock will. 

Meteoroloot, comprising a description of tbe «tmo* 
sphere and its pbienomena ', Uie laws or climate in genenl, 
and especially the climatic features peculiar to tbe region 



&c., with thirteen illustrations. This is another of tboM 
Taluable works issued by J. Wfaicbester, 30 Ann Street, it 
an extra New World. It contains 48 pages of fine doobto 
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columns, and the embeUisbments we really neat and bi|^ j 
illualratire. This work of Dr. Forry i» one of uncommon 
merit, and is prepared with great care, after years of fctody 
and labor. It deserves the serinuK attt:ntion uf all engaged 
in the important study of meteorologv. 

SotTTH-wErrERH Farxeb. published weekly, at Ray- 
mond, Mississippi, by N. G. North. 8 pages quarto. Pnce 
$3 a year. J. Jenkins, M. W. PhiUps, and N. G. North, 
editors. This paper commenced iu second Vol. the 10th 
of March last. It has been edited with spini and ahUity 
since its commencement ; but it will now be more Taned 
and interesting in its columns, iince the addition to its 
editorial corps of Dr. Philips. We arc almost afrakl to 
speak of this gentleman as he descnres, in consequence of 
his being a correspondent of our own ; yet a warmer or 
more enlarged heart, and one more devoted to the noUe 
cause of agriculture, we do not know. We commence this 
month the publication of a series of articles on the culti- 
▼mtion of cotton, from his pen. They will be cooimued 
monthly, and probably extend to C Nor. bef<we being com- 
pleted : fiTC oi these we already have in hand, a«d we be- 
speak tor fliem the careful attention of our southern read- 
era, as Dr. Philips is a praetiaU ftanter, a mmihem4torn 
tmd »(mthem.^duc€Ued man. But we digress. We like the 
South-western Farmer ii>r one thing particulariy, and umt 
b, it talks to us otmntihem agriculture ; and for those here 
at the north who take interest in these matters, we sliaU 
be happy to forward their subscriptions to this excellent 
periodical. Will the publisher please send us No. 1 of 
current Vol., as it luus not come to hand. 

The Homey Bee, tto Natural Hittory. Physiology, and 
Management, by Edtcard Bevan^ with 35 engravings on 
wood. Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, publishers. J28 
pages octavo. Price 31 J cents. This is a fair averagt 
work upon the exhaustless subject of the bee, with better 
embcllishmenta and more reading matter for the |>rice, 
than any other withm our recollection. We regret that 
the enterprising jpubtishers dkl not issue it on better paper, 
and charge the oifierence of price on the cost of the work : 
the matter and illustrations are worthy of it. 

The Mencal News awd Libkart, 38 pages monthly, 
doable columns octavo. Price $1 a year, is a recent 
issue from the press of Lea and lUanchard, Philadelphia. 
It strikes us OS a work of merit ; and the articles are writ- 
ten in language so popular, that we recommend it^ with 
great pleasure to the attention of our readers. Health is im- 
portant to all, and this little work gives excellent rules on 
this subject, and discusses the nature and causes of dis- 
dse with ability. We shall be obliged to the publishers, 
bj their sendiiis os the first three Nos., and their con- 
tinuing it in exchange. 

Berkshirb Hoos.— We clip the following paragraph 
from the Hamilton, Ohio, Intelligencer :— 

Many very fine hogs have been driven from various parts 
of the country ; but pre-eminent among them all was a 
drove of 157 Berkshires, averaging 3(H| lbs. net, slaugh- 
tered by Thomas MilUkin and packed by A. McCleary 
about ten day ago. These liogs were all bred and fattened 
by Cornelius 8. Hagerman on his farm In MadisoQ town- 
ship, Butler county, Ohio. Twenty-five of them were only 
16 months, and the remainder between 18 and SO months 
oU. For vigor, symmetry, fatness, and uniformity of sixe. 
they were pronounced on all hands the most beaotiAil and 
perfect hogs ever driven to this market. 

ARCIEIIT EOTPT. 

Geoboe R. Guddor, Esq., late U. 8. consul at Cairo, 
Egypt, and for twenty-three years a resident in that coun- 
try, nas recently pubushed through the New World press, 
one of the most valuable and remarkable books of the 
age. It is no less than a detailed account of the process 
by which hieroglyphics have been discovered, classified, 
and translated : thie results of such tranUatioa : fac-similes, 
4o tlve number of several hundreds, of hieroglyphical let- 
ters and symbols, engraved in wood expressly for this 
work ; together with translated tables of Egyptian chro- 
nology and a mass of well-digested historical facts, estab- 
lishing the hiffh antiquity of the pyramids, and corrobor- 
ating the trud of biblical records, in a thousand interesthig 
and striking particulars. As this book is sold for tuxnty- 
Jliu cents, we take it for granted, that no sensible man in 
the country wiU fail to supply himself vrith it. 

That the reader may have an idea of the above work. 



we give the hieroglyphics and tmnslalion of the most 
ancient threshing song known in agricultural literature. 
A Thretkitig Song. 



^ 



Tread ye oat 



AAAM 

vvvv\ for yourselves 

1 1 1 rtwiee) 

QT)\\ twice (i. e.Ut, meaning this sentence to be saD| 

1W 



i 



Oozea 
Tread ye out 



1 1 1 for yourselves 



i Tread ye out 



III ^ yourselves 

III 



4^ straw 

III 

^«^ the gndn (a 

fill 

AWV^ who (are) 



for 



bodttl poariDg oat gram) 



kill your masters. 



III Or paraphrtued. 

Hie along, oxen ! tread the com faster ; 
The straw for yourselves, the grain for your master. 

To CoamESFOicDEHTi.— M. A. Philips's articles on the 
cultivation of cotton, up to No. 5, are received with mauT 
thanks, and will appear monthly. Obed Hussey, D. 8., 
Wm. Partridge, R. L. A., J. M. Sherwood, Dr. Cartwrigfat, 
W. H. Sotham. Geo. W. Fahnestnck, A. and G. Brentnall, 
J. R. Barbour, Americus, C. N. Bement, John J. M'Caagfaan, 
in our next. 

We are in receipt of nimierons letters from different parts 
of the United States, all complaining of the hard wmter, 
late spring, loss of stdck, great scardty of forage, &c., fce. 
Such communications are Tsluable to vs, and we are always 
ohUged to our correspondents for them, althoi^ we may 
not at the time hare space for their publication. 

8. 8. Fnll-bred Merinos are best for yoor purpose. 

J.B. Mr. Bemeat has the cots, and we shall addrtm 
him apon the subject 
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SIDB-HIIil. PM>Mr9 FOR SAIiB. 

BARNAHY * MCH)ERS*S Patent Side-HUI and L«Tel-Und 
Pluwa can be had at tbe foHowing prices, rix : No. t, wt. 45 Ibe., 
$8:No.3,701he., $10; No 4. 80 Ibe, $10 SO; No.5, 901faa..$ll: 
titra edfM, 50 cente. For colter, if added, laid with steel, $S ; 
and wbe^l, $1 50; ihin-piecea, 13 1-9 cent*. 

We f ivn a frw of the premiuma awarded this superior plow, 
m : by ibe American Institate, at tbeir plowing »atch at New* 
aik, N. J., in l&IO, the 1st premiam — a silTer cop. Also, bj the 
san*e Institoie, at their Annual Plowinf-maafch lor 1841, at Sinf 
Siofr, N. v., a fukl medal, fur tbe best woik done, lightest draaght, 
and best priuciiiU of constructioa, answeiing for ** general pur* 
poses.*' The 1st premium of the American Institate for 184S, and 
the 1st at Phiiiu!ei}«bia the same vear, and all the preraiams in 
Tompkins coaotv, as well as that of the New York State Agricul- 
tarsi Society, w{iich awarded it an honorary premiani of $^, and 
eqnal tnthe 1st at their Annnal Plowing^nuOch at Syracuse, for 1841. 

The following are its advantages orer tbe oommoa plow, vis : 
1st. Ease of draaght. id. Perfection of work. 3d. Strength and 
daralality. 4th. All dead furrows may be prerented, as the fur- 
rows can all be tamed one way. 5tb. Any width of furrow may 
be tamed, between 6 to 18 inches, by moving the catchee in the 
evose-piece, toward the handles for a wide furrow, and tow^ 
ard the centre for a narrow one. (kh. Placing the beam in the 
eeatre of the cmee-piece makes it a ** double wtold^-board p/bw,** 
tvroiBv a furrow both ways at the sams time ; answering for 
grsen-rid«iug, plowing between oora or fiotatoes, or any crop calti> 
Tatad in rows or drills, and for digging potatoes. 

Orders (ur the purcliase of Patent Rights, either by States or 
Coaaties, will recerre immediate attention, and patterns of the 
Tsnoos sixes famished. Also, orders from Faimers, or others, for 
Pkms, will bn forwarded arcnrding todirrotion, to any place named, 
while the patent shall belong to me, if the money, or satisfactory 
refeteaeee, are forwarded. 

For further particulars, sad cot of the plow, see Vol. 1 of Amer> 
ka& Agncaltarist, page 870. 

HENRY MOOERS. 

/iMco, Tmmfkimt Ce., New York. 



WHEAT-SHBAF FARM Olf STATBN 
lf«I^NI> FOR MAliB. 

A raeaat domestio benarement has indaced the undersigned to 
efer his rssidence oo Staten Island fur sale. It is situated mid- 
way of the outer bay, on the sea-shore, eight miles from the Qusr- 
astine ferry, three from that of Rossville, and equi-distant from 
two others— Seguin's landing, and Port Richmond. 

The ooodition of the Farm, the extent, value, and practical use- 
fehiess ofthe improvements, and its peculiar advantages, are suffi- 
cieatly known. It has b«»en impnnred in a way to render it sns- 
ceptiUe of six ferminq^ divisions of thirty seres and upward each, 
iadnding an appropnate allotment of woodland ; each division 
oderiag a modentely elevated bailding location. The condition 
flf the soil is well known to be in the b««t working order. 

Terms to suit the purchaser, as the oli^ect is merely to change 
the investment for another susceptible of equal product. 

W. A. SB ELY, 

New York, Feb. 10, 184t. S18 Fmlton eireet. 



9HE6P FARM FOR SAI.B. 

^le sabo eri bers offers for sale, or to I^ their extensiva Sheep 
fcnn, situated in La Salle county, Sute of Illinois. The Farm 
consisU of upward of 1,5(1$ acres ; over 400 being enoloeed by sub- 
stantial picket-fence, and improved ; the balance, dry rolling prai- 
rie, and timber, most admirably aiiapted to sheep hushsndry, for 
wbeh purpose it has been used by the subscribers for the last two 
ysois sacoeasfuUy. 

The Flocks of Sheep oaa be sold at the same time, if parohasers 
•rs ioeliaed. They consist of over 1,500 good, strong, healthy, 
white-feced Cheviot breed ; also, three fine Paaler Merino Budcs, 
parebaeed of a celebrated breeder at the east. 

If the Farm can aft be sold for cash, offers will be ceoeived for 
ivntiar the same for two or three years. 

Apiriy either to JOHN RUSE. Little Vermillion, Ia Salle, 
MURRAY * WARD, Cbieago, 111., or J AMES MURRAY A Co., 
o. Now Yodt ; either of whom will give every informatioa 



CHARl«eS STARB, Jr., 



imCDHAMy M0&KI8 COUNTY, NJCW JERSEY, 

Wni be prepared, the coming Spring, to execute orders for thor- 

Pigs, from the imported boar Hagboora, and 

boar of WiaOior-castle fitmily, and fifteen choice sows, 



iBgh liif i1 Berkshire Pigs, from t&e imported boar Hagboora, and 
a nperior boar of Windsor-castle fitmily, and fifteen ch ' 
Mofypnemnd from A. B. Allen, of Buffalo, New Yorit. 

Piga inaa this aoperior stock, from S to 3 months old, will be 
daiiveved. w«U caged, na shipbooid, at New York, for $«5 to $10 
for pair. Feed furnished, when desired, at $3 per barrel. 

Fenooi deeiring either pigs or full-grown animals, can be snp> 
ib^ with all the advantages of Mr. Allen*s stock at Buffalo, with- 
eot iacorriay tha risk aad cost of canal transportation— the advsr- 
Unr's noidenoe botaif bat half a day*s joonMy fkom New York. 



COMMBRCIAIi OARDBN AND NUR8BRY. 

Tbe proprietors of this esubttahment have constantly on hand as 
extensive assortntent, cnmprlsfaxg every desirable variety of Fruii. 
and Forest Trees, Ornamental aod Flowering Slirubs, Rooes, Bulbs, 
DaiiHas, and a large colk^^ilou of Herbaceous Plants, which they 
arc pirpan>d to dbpoee of on n^aanoable tenae with a Hbeml die 
count t<i Ibe tmde, and to whtriesale cu^tooMts. European Privet, 
of a soperior quality, for hedges, will be furiiiahed at reduced ratea. 
Also, Evenrofns and Ailanihus, the latter of a large size, suliabla 
fur stTL-ei planting. 10,000 Norway Sprvce of small size can be 
furobhMl at very reduced prices. Great care has been taken to 
select Ibe best varieti»*s of thoroughly tested fruits fn>m the most 
conrv^t snurcfv, aiid it is the determination of ihe ProprhHors to 
cultivate only th>ise kinds which ample experience has provfd to 
be of superior excellence, and to succeed well in this country. They 
are also particutariy car»rful to take no innoculations of gmhs from 
trees whose variety has not been ascertained aud accurately tested 
by Ibe fruit ilself— the only oMide in their opinion, of ensuring per^ 
feet oirreetness. The varietins of fruit being thus kept entirely 
distinct, the Proprietor* feel no hesi'ation inwarraniingtheidentl^ 
of the kinds, and th<*y are p^rkuaded that those who purchase can- 
not but be satii»fled with Uie ouality, both of tbe trees and of tbe 
fruit. 

Catalogueawitb priees will bo ftimiahed gratit at either of tbe 
above places. 

PARSONS * CO* 

Flushing, L. I., near New York, 4th moath, 1843. 

Prince*! Liimcan Garden and HnrMriet^ Flub^ 
Ing, near New York. 

The following new Catalogues, 39d edition, of this immeaea 
collection of Trsee, Planto, Ac, will be aent ta cvety psat pwd 
application, aad orders will be executed with despatch. 

no. 1. Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 

3. Bulbous Flowers and splendid Dahlias. 
8. Green-house Trees and Plants. 

4. Garden and Agricultural Seeds, with kw wbolesala 

pi ices. 

5. Wholesale Catalogaes fer Naitariss, compriaiag' Treaa 

uf smalllr aiae. 
Feb. fS, 1843. WM. R. PRINCE A CO. 

N. B. 150,000 Mulberry Treea, 4 to 8 feet high, of the iaeal 
varieties, for sale at low prices and liberal terms. 

POUDKfSTTB, 

Of the best Quality, prepared b^ the New York Poudrette Com- 

Einy, may be had tsmiedwi/rjy, in any qnantity, in barrsla or ia 
ulk, on application to the subsoriber. Price, $5 for three barrels, 
or $15 for ten barrels, or 30 cents a bushel, if measnrsd into wag- 
aoM or vessels at the vard. Letters, post-paid, conUining cash, 
will be promptly attended to, if addressed t<i 

D. K. MINOR, Agent, 
Manth 10, 1848. 118 Nmesou eireet. New York. 



Works perlalnltts to Agrtciiltnre fbr sale by San- 
ton A NUeSf 90S Broadway* 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Cbemlstnr aad Geology, 0$ 
cenu ; Do. do. I vol. ISnio, $1 ; Oray*s BoUnical Text Bouk, $1 50 ; 
Liadley's HnrticuUnre, $1 t5 ; Grav's Agricnltural (Chemistry, $1 ; 
Downing's Landscape Gardening, $3 50 ; Do. Cottage Residences, 
$9 50 ; Liebig's Organic Chsmiirtry, $1 t5 ; Do. Animal Chewi»' 
try, $1 ; fiuePs Farmsr's Companion, 87 1-S cents ; Feasenden's 
Complete Fanner, 87 1-S cents ; Cobbet's Aroeri<^a Gardener, 75 
" -. . ^' -^ i^he/ 



eents; Bliioklock*s Treatiss en Sheep, 50 cental 

Farmer's Instructor, $1 OS ; A Treatiaa on Catlle, $2 50 ; Daaa's 
Muck Manual, new edition, 09 1-S oents ; BosweO's Ponltiy Yard, 
50cenU. 

BEVAN ON THE BEE-Cnir Eomoir. 

Thi Hon it Bii; its Natural Historv, Phvsiulogy aad Maa- 
agement. By Edward Bevan ; with thirty-five engraviags oa 
wood. iVics 31 ceata. 

Tut RusAL AMD DoMisTic LiPl OP GiiMAMT, with chaiao- 
teristic sketches of its citiea aad soeaeiy. By William Uuwitt. 
P^-tee 50 cents. 

An Oppia.— VoLVHi Fust of the Amerieaa Agrieultarisl, 
complete, with title page aad iadex. Price one dollar, stitchsd. 
Bound in cloth, $1 15. Persons payiag Iwo doUttre, may have tba 
first volume in aeatly-hooad doth, and the second volume in aaai- 
bers, as publihhed. SAXTON A MILES. - 



CHARCOAIi * CHBMlCAIi MANURES. 

The subscribsT has 5 to 1000 bushels of fine Charcoal Scrsaa- 
iaga, which he offers for sale, at 1S| cento per berrsl. He eaa alsa 
sai^y compouad guano awaure, and any of the otlier cbemiohl 
manures, such as sn'phate aoda, sulphate of ammonia, dro. Ha 
will give estimates of cost of any composition that fimners wmf 
require for experimenting, Ac, upon applicatioa, port paid. Ba- 
gaged in the chemical msnufactorsa for 30 years past, he fealf 
confident of giring satisfectioo ia the aiticles ordered. 

April SI. JOHN BARLING. 

Commercial Weeks, Jaaa St, betweea Wasfaingtoa aad WesI 
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IIEVII3W OP THK NARKBT. 

rWCCi CUBREKT IN HEW TOBK, AMUl 26, 1843, 

ASHES, l*uU. per 100 Ibi ^^ 5f *? S 

PmHs. do. ^^ ** Ji ^ 

BARK, <J«Mcitron, per ton S* JJ " *' '^ 

BARLEY, perbuth . « 

BEEF, Mf«s perbbL ' J® 

Pniu«. do. '• 9 av 

o 

« 

13 



5 
6 
58 
55 
5 
1» 



Prwue, 

SoiMlied, per lb 

BEESWAX, Yellow, per lb. 

BRISTLES, prrlb 

BUTTER, T-ble, porlb... 
Shinpiuf, de. ... 

CIIEKSE, I or lb 

CI^MVER SEED, prrlb.... 
CORN, Nortfiern, per 56 lU. 

Soutberu. du. 

COTTON, per lb.. 

FEATHERS, per lb. 

Fi;Axs?ED;*r;.ughV"rivrba.h:::::^ stj " 

clean, d«» V 85 ** 

FLOUR. Northern aud WeeUrn. per bbL. . . . 4 75 " 

Puuthem. pcrbbl 4 25 " 

Uve.perbW J 00 " 

HAMS, Smoked, per lb 6 " 

Pickled, do 4| " 

HAY, per 100 Ibe 45 " 

HEMP, RuMia, clean, per ton. JOO 00 

Kentackj, water-Mtted, per ton 150 00 - 

Do. dew-rotted, do. 100 00 *' 

HOPS, per «» 9 " 

HORNS, per 100 1 S5 " 

LARD,perl»i 5} " 

LEAD, hg, per Ib^ 3i " 

Sheet and bnr, per lb 4| *' 

MADDER, p«^ lb. 10 " 

MEaL, Com, per bbl , « 75 " 

Corn, pWhhd 12 25 " 

MOLASSES, New Orleam, per gal Itf •♦ 

OATS, Northern, per bnah 25 •* 

Southern, do. 20 ** 

OH*, Linseed, per fal 85 '* 

Cactor, do. 02 ** 

Lard, do A5 " 

PBAS, Field, per both — ** 

PITCII.perbbl 125 " 

PLASTER OF PARIS, gronad, per ton 2 00 '< 

PORK, Mesa, per bU tt 00 *' 

Prime, do 7 00 •* 

RICE. lOOlbs : 2 IS " 

BOSlN,pcTbhl 81 " 

RYE, per5«lba 65 ** 

SALT, per sack 140 " 

SHOULDERS, Smoked, per Hi 4^ ** 

?kk\ed do 3 " 

SUGAR, New Orleans, per lb 4 ** 

TALLOW, per lb 6} »* 

TAR, per bbl 125 " 

TIMOTHY SEED, per 7 boih 10 00 «• 

TOBACCO, per lb 8 « 

TURPENTINE, per bW 1 80 ♦' 

WHEAT, Western, per bnah 1 00 " 

m Soothera, do. 00 ** 

WOOL, Saxony, pet lb SO *' 

Merino, do. , S7 *' 

Half-blood, do. 99 ^ 

do 18 •< 



U 00 

50 

« 00 

5 75 

7 

Stt 
65 
15 
10 



com at the eonth baa b*en cat oC by the fr««ts, aud mnst he re- 
planted. We fear that ibis may pn*Te tbv s^me at the north this 
mnnth ; and as the rora crop is n very important one with a», we 
hope thatVspecial attention will \m paid to the prepnrarHm n^ die 
fruund, and the aelectin^f of the oaiheet aud best kinds of need. 
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50 
56 

9 
27 
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9 SO 

5 31 

4 75 

3 25 

74 
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50 

" 205 00 

" 1«0 00 

»* 120 00 
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" 5 00 
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TUB AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Publishid Monthly, each number containing 33 pages, royal 
oc'avo. 

TERMS -One Dollar per year in adraace ; single nnmbera. Ten 
CcaitM ; three copies for Two D<»!Uts ; eight copies for Fire Dttilars. 

Ear.h number uf the AgricuItunHt C(*Bt>«ios but One sheet, nub* 
ject til newspaper poetafre "nW, which is one cent in tho State, 
tir wilhiu 100 miles of iis pubftcatifm, ami one and a kmlf rcufi, 
if SYor 100 miles, without the :sute. 

Advkbtisbmbnts will be inserted at One D«»l'ar^if not exceed- 
ing twclre liuea, and in the same proportion, if exoeediinx thai 
u umber. 

JCf' Remit tJ^ougk Postmasten^ •» tJu law aUtm$. 

EUlitors of Newspapers noticing; tbe numbers of this work mnoth- 
ly, or adrertistng it, will be famished a copy gratis, apun aendiuj 
such notice to this OIBce. 

Volume I of Thi Amsbicaw Aoiicvi.tvbist. with tabl« of 
contents eooiplete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely boQud in cloth, 
$1 95. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes n baiMlMim* 
premium for distribotion with Ain^ultoral Societies; to whiob, 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be made. 

nor To preronl coofusion, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosinjt money for subscriptions, should l«e addressed to Saxtoo 
&, Miles, 205 Broadway, post-paid nr franked by the Pnatiiiaatrr. 

Coramntiications for publicatiou, to be directed tn the Eiiitnr. 
and alt jnivai* Utters, or those on business discitniiecttrd ^ith the 
paper, should be addressed, Stinply, A. U. Atleu, 905 Hrua^lway. 
New York. 

The Subscriber will attend promptly to the ezecutitm of all or- 
dera for the purchase of stock, seeds, a^rioultnnil iiaidemsnts. 
and boektM. Be has been nifre ••r less engaged in mercaiiti r pur- 
suits in this city for ten yars. and has an extensive acqiiatntituce 
and ihoroup^ knowledge of buftiiMss in general. Cash or pr'^ore 
most invanably be in band, l-efiire the order can he exf rut4*il. 

A. B. ALLEN, 9C5 Bniadway. 
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Kew York Cattle Market— AprU 34. 

At market, 630 head of Cattle, fresh, (490 fro* the aoath,) 75 
Cows and f ^ahrea, and 900 Sheep. 

Paicies.'llBBr Cattlb remain in the Bane dall state notieed 
last week. We qnoU $4 SO a $6 50 as the rangs for nod to 
prime: oidinanr to fidr $S SO « #4 ; 19ft anaold. 

Cows AMD Caltbb.— Salee of Oft at $15 to $90 « $80, and doll 

Sbbsp AX* Lambb.— AU tdua at $1 7ft to $S « $4 

BBMAiKB.^lf oney is more abtuidant tbaa evtr, and ffood paper 
can be readily diaooantad for 44 to 6 par cent. Stocks still ad- 
VBBcing. U. 8. Loan ft par oaaC 1809, w bow qvote 119 U 118. 
Other good stocks have advanced in the same proportion. 

CoCtom haa adranoed | of a cent per lb., sinoe the arriTal of the 
Britannia, and an aetiso bosineaa m now dose in it~89S0 bales 
were sold the past week. Floor and mMd, in consequence of 
large expoetod antrals on the opening of western naTisatioo, are 
not so brisk. Wheat is searoe and nucli wanted — ^ire the aaoM — 
other grain is plenty, and dnll. Prorisions generally in lair de- 
Buokd— choice mess beef mnoh wanted. We are of opinio* that 
I«ioes will be maintained in most instanoes, and adTance in others, 
and for further remarks m this sabjsct, wo nisr to page 49 of this 
fio. of oar paper. 

Thsq^iiiCatiU esBtiMSi ooM Hid teekwvd, nd soft flf Um 



THfi FAST-TROTTING HORSB B£L.I> 
POUNDGR 

Will remain at his old rjind, Middlomwn, Batler Co., Ohio, 
the snsninff season. He is a bnght blood bay, with black le^. 
mane, sad tail ; is 16 hands high, and weighs 1.200 Iba. lie \.m% 
trotted his nule ia 9 ni. 45 soc., snd, as a roadster, is uneqoalievJ- 
Several of his colts, just bsgiiiuing to npoear, have proved equal 
to himself, and have sold from $150 to $1,900. This stock is well 
adapted to the waddle, n«d, or fam-work, and, for utility, "">biwg 
ia supenor to them. Address Dr. A. Campbell, as aboro. 

April, 1843. 
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THE DAIRY. 
As this is the season of the year in which com- 
mences the laborious duties of the good housewife 
in the dairy, we have thought it advisable to call 
her attention to a better preparation of the articles 
of butter and cheese. In making butter, the essen- 
tial requisites are, to preserve the utmost neatness 
and have everything sweet and cool ; a fine quality 
of salt, and just enough of it for good taste and 
preservation, well worked in ; every particle of the 
buttermilk worked out—not with the hand, as that 
softens, and consequently injures the butter — ^but 
with a wooden paddle. Thus prepared, butter 
will keep sweet a long time ; bear transportation 
to a foreign market, and command an extra price. 
Very choice table butter is now worth 25 cents 
per pound in this market, and its average price, 
throaghout the year, is about 20 cents, while the 
middling good qualities are worth only 13 to 15 
cents. The same general observations of neatness, 
&c, may be made on the preparation of cheese, as 
we have given on that of butter, the choice kinds 
of which sell from 12 to 18 cents per lb. here, 
readily, wkile good ordinary quality is not worth 
over 5 to 7 cents. Of course, cheese at this high 



price is extra rich. It is put up in the common 
round shape, of about 14 lbs. weight, which is the 
most suitable size for family use. Each cheese has 
a canvass covering, and is placed in a wooden box 
by itself, and then put into casks, is thus sent to 
market, and arrives in the best of order. We do 
not enlarge upon this subject now, as it is our in- 
tention to soon visit the best dairy districts of the 
country, where we are promised all information 
regarding the most approved methods of making 
butter and cheese. 

RAISING SILK. 
We beg leave to impress upon oar readers, the 
great advantage to the country and themselves* 
that will result from an indefinite extension of thel 
silk culture in the United States. In the absence 
of a brisk demand and high prices for the ordinaiy 
objects of cultivation, we are confident no one arti- 
cle will pay better than the production of cocoons 
and reeled silk. We know that in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut, and other places, where the raising of 
silk and manufacturing it into sewings, has been 
in existence for 60 years, many of the inhabitaats 
have become comparatively rich by it, althoqgil 
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the Operations have been carried on in a very lim- 
ited way. The citizens of oar own state are doing 
▼ery little as yet in this cause, notwithstanding the 
legislature has offered a satisfactory bounty on the 
production of the raw article, and have further 
aet a kudable example by paying a iair price for 
itocoons, and commenced the manufacture of it in 
the state-prisons. It was computed that the 
junount of cocoons raised in Connecticut last year, 
exceeded 1 17,000 lbs., while that of oor own state 
fell short of 4,300 lbs., and that too with a popula- 
tion eight times as large, and even a greater pro- 
portion of territory, and this far exceeding the ibr- 
mer in fertility ! We beliere we are rapidly les- 
aening this disparity, yet not so fast as circumstances 
would justify. We again, therefore, earnestly com- 
mend this subject to the attention, not only of the 
dtizens of our own state, but those of erery state 
in the union, satisfied as we are, that no branch of 
rural affairs will pay better to the country and the 
producers. 

SKETCHES OP THE WEST.— No. I. 
Cincinnati. — ^This is the largest and much the 
handsomest city of the west, and we think it is 
ever destined to maintain this rank. Its position 
seems to have been expressly made by nature for 
the site of some great town. It is a plain, nearly 
1^ the shape of a bended bow, a mile and a half 
broad in its widest part, and elevated about 100 
feet from the water, terminated by broken ranges 
of picturesque hills from 300 to 400 feet high, the 
•ides and tops of which, the town is already be- 
ginning to cover in broad terraces of brick and 
stone^ On the top of one of these hills Mr. Long- 
worth has had the liberality to make a large res- 
ervation for a public square, and if others can oo- 
easionally be appropriated and omamentM with 
trees, walks, and shrubbery, and proper attention 
be paid to the public and private buildings, it may 
in time become quite a magnificent city. It is sur- 
rounded by an exceedingly fertile country, and it has 
a very extensive trade, the most interesting branch 
- of which to the farmer is the dealings in pork. 
Poax BiTSDCESS. — ^In the January number of the 
Agriculturist, we gare some account of this, and 
the slaughter and packing houses ; but the business 
done the present year is much greater than erer 
known before. It is estimated that upward of 
250,000 hogs have been killed at Cincinnati the 
past season, with a greater average weight than 
any preceding year. Many of these were packed 
by English agents, sent out here expressly for this 
purpose, after their own method, Ux the market of 



Great Britain, the sale at which thus far has been 
quite satisfactory, and will prove encouraging for 
the pork-raisers of the west. In addition to the 
pork, great quantities of lard are put up here, 
12,000,000 potmds at least the past year, worth 
nearly $500,000. 

Stock.— Of swine, as a matter of course, in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati, where so many ho^ 
are raised, one would expect to find ch<^ce breeds ; 
nor would he be disappointed, for in no district of 
country have we ever seen as good animals gener- 
ally prevaiL Sheep are kept in considerable num- 
bers, but yery few choice fine-woolled flocks ; which 
we think a matter of regret, as the s(»landcliroate 
are both admirable for the purposes of sheep-hus- 
bandry. Of cattle, there are many varieties, 
the best of which, undoubtedly, are the Dor- 
hams. Among these, the choicest herd within our 
observation was that of Mr. William Nefi; kept on 
his farm situated on a fine Macadam road, aboot 
seven miles from town, and it was a great pleasure 
for us, while staying at Cincinnati, to often risii 
these superb animals. 

The herd is composed of a reserved lot, all im- 
ported, or bred directly by Mr. Neff from his own 
importations. The stock bulls are quite saperior, 
and among them we thought most highly of Prince 
William and Young Prince. The cows 9bo we 
found a choice lot, and no way inferior to the tmDs. 
Those we most admired among the older ones, 
were Ruth, Profitable, and Princess, the first of 
which is a noted breeder. Of v the yoanger ones, 
Victoria, Clifford, Georgia, and Louisiana, stood 
the highest in our estimation. The latter is t 
magnificent animal, and such as is rarely ibimd. 
Everything for their accommodation is well t^ 
ranged, and the stables, yards, and indeed til (he 
appurtenances, could scarcely be bettered. Mr. 
Neff's swine are quite on a par with his cattle; he 
having the Berkshire recently imported in grett 
perfection, and the English grazier, also imported, 
a nice, quiet, thrifty breed, and famous for making 
lard — a great desideratimi now in the west His 
piggery is extensive, and one of the best arruiged 
we ever saw. The general plan is an alley in ihe 
centre, with ranges on each side for the animals; a 
cooking-house in front, where kettles are set, and 
bins' formed conveniently around for the storage of 
meal, grain, and roots. Other things aboot this 
farm are worthy of notice, among which we shall 
not soon forget an abondant orchard and Roe vine- 
yard recently planted out 

NtmsEKiEs AHD GARDENS.— Thcse abound in the 
Ticinity of Cincinnati Thai of Mr. Emesi we knoA 
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the most extensiye. It is really well filled, and 
coQtains a numeroos and excellent assortment. 
There are many gardens also, both public and pri- 
Tate. Of the latter, that of Mr. Longworth is su- 
perior. Here are transplanted all the* wild flowers 
of the country, for the purpose of experimenting 
•with them, and we have no doubt some beautiful 
things will yet be brought out from this source. 

The Omo. — How swiftly glides the boat down 
the broad winding stream ; how beautifully the 
hills break and group again, from reach to reach 
in the blue distance, crowned with lofty forests, 
the branches of the trees dotted with thick green 
tnfis of the misleto, while below from their base 
to the water's edge, spread the wide fertile mead- 
ows, in green grass or tall com, with large herds 
of fat cattle feeding upon their rich herbage. Fair 
▼Olas, substantial brick or stone farm-houses, and 
the humble log-cottage, are sprinkled alternately 
along, and from distance to distance, we are brought 
up to land by intervening towns and villages. It 
may be called, indeed, from its sources to its mouth 
La Belle Riviere, for there are few streams in truth 
more beautif uL 

We recollect being oflen asked in England if we 
did not find the Thames much superior to the 
Ohio. The Thames indeed ! It has a few fine 
meadows and gentle hills, and is as wide as the 
Ohio perhaps, 60 miles or so from its mouth to 
London, and then it rapidly dwindles to a mere 
rivulet, while this keeps rolling on for nearly a 
thousand miles in one continued flow of uninter- 
rupted magnificence, wildness, and beauty. 

NoBTH Bend. — One of the most interesting pla- 
ces that we pass in descending the Ohio, is 
North Bend, 14 miles below Cincinnati, the resi- 
dence of the late lamented General Harrison, and 
a green mound-like bilinear to the house, enclosed 
in white palings, is now his final resting-place. 
(Fig. 15.) 




Tomb or Gkhsral Uabbdon. 



The tomb is of plain, solid marble, and accords 
with the character to whose memory it is erected* 
and the virtues and deeds that it is made to com* 
memorate. When we last saw the Farmer of 
North Bend, he had been taken like another Gin- 
cinnatus, from his rural occupations and quiet, 
humble home, and stood amidst an admiring 
crowd of thousands, the acknowledged chief of 
millions of free people. To look upon that plain, 
simply attired old man, thus placed, thus surround- 
ed, and thus honored, was a sight really sublime, 
and his sudden removal will long be mourned by a 
grateful nation. 

We wish we could see the miserable out-build- 
ings m front and immediately around this charming 
residence of General Harrison removed. It has 
now become a point of national interest, and is al- 
ways shown to strangers ; there should be nothing 
therefore to mar the view, and we would respect- 
fully suggest to the son of the late President, that 
the fine lawn in front of the house be dlsincumber- 
ed of all else, save the noble trees and flowering 
shrubbery that now adom it # 

LouisviLLB.— This is a fine city, built upon a 
high level bank of the river, and is about half the 
size of Cincinnati, and laid out in the same man- 
ner, the streets crossing each other at right'angles. 
It has some good buildings, of which the Court- 
House and new Methodist church are among the 
most elegant. The rapids of the Ohio here extend 
3 1-2 miles, with a M of 24 feet, over a solid bed 
of limestone. These are passed except in high 
water, through a steamboat canal of about two miles 
in length, cut through the solid rock, reminding 
us, though without the length and depth, of the 
deep cut of the Erie canal at Lockport 

Louisville has a considerable trade, and is prettf 
largely engaged in hemp manufactures, the whole 
process of which is by machinery, driven by steam 
power. It is said that the mantifacturing of cotton 
bagging does not cost over three cents per yard. 
This may seem very cheap, but a single powei^loom 
will weave 250 yards per day with one hand to 
tend it, and all the other operations are equallf 
facilitated. With hemp at $3 per cwt., the man- 
ufacturer can successfully compete with the im^ 
ported fitbric, and even without a protective duty, 
will soon drive the foreign article oat of the mai^ 
ket. 

Culture OF PooB Saicdt Sous in Ebmtuckt. — 
Journeying from Louisville tofrankfort, our atten- 
tion was attracted upon the road to a burly-headed 
negro, with a long beard somewhat gnzzled with 
age* encased in stoat cow-hide boots, hickory^^oft- 
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ored jean clothes, and a huge, white felt hat, the 
wide brim cocked up before and behind in military 
style, giving him a rakish and somewhat conse- 
quential appearance. He sat astride the bare back 
of the nigh ox of his team, hitched on to one of the 
smaller kind of Dutch wagons filled with com in 
the ear, and topped off with vegetables, and fresh 
killed pigs, and poultry " fixins" of various kinds, 
bound for the Louisville market He flourished a 
tall whip, which was as thick as our arm, and 
braided from hemp of some six feet length. He 
sat him well, with a jaunty air, and was cheering 
on his patient team by singing in a lugubrious tone, 
to the popular old negro air o[ ** Long time ago," 
probably an improvisatrized song, every stanza of 
which, in order to take fresh breath, and give vent 
to the exuberance of his feelings, he wound up in 
a chorus of loud cracks of his whip. 
(Fig. la) 




Sambo. 

" Den goin' down to Loadtville, 

Long time ago, 
Where all de wagons chncky fill 

Stan' in a row ; 

Crack ! crack ! crack ! 

" Ob pig and turkey chicken big, 

Long time ago, 
Who neber more his foot he dig, 

In garden ob Sambo ; 

Crack! crack! eraek!" 

Here the coach stopped to delirer a passenger, 
while another took the opportunity of questioning 
our ebcny sereoader. 



** So then. Sambo, you have a garden it seems V 
^ Yes, sartin, master give me garden, and one 
day a week to work him.** 
'* And what do you raise there ?** 
Here he handed out sundry vegetables, and 
among others a huge carrot about as big as his leg 
from the hip down (not including his foot thoogfa), 
measuring it off with great pride. 
'* Pray how did you produce that ?** 
He placed his finger significantly upon his nose, 
and replied: ^Master think him gardm never 
grow nothin*, poor dry soil ; I wheel him on ma- 
nure, I work him late, I work him arly.'* 

As working ^ late and arly,** as Sambo had it, 
when the dew is on the ground, is the very phi- 
losophy of tilling dry soils, and to our certain 
knowledge has been the means oi doubling crops 
in several instances, without any addition of fertil- 
izing materials, we began now to 
listen to the colloquy with great 
interest. 

"Sambo, you are a genius to 
grow such carrots, a scieDtific 
agriculturist, did yon er&r read 
Davy or Tull ?" 

" Tull," he replied with a grin, 
" who be he ? Dog that tree de 
coon?" 

** Not exactly, but do yoo pro- 
duce other vegetables equally 
large?" 

Here he put his finger to his 
nose again. *' Parsnip in the 
spring — him grow a mighty smart 
chance all winter." 

" Very well, Sambo, vwy well, 
indeed ; but now pray tell me how 
do you contrive to make such (at 
luscious-looking poultry there, 
as I see in the wagon ? I fiincy 
that they did not grow in the 
same way that your carrots and 
parsnips have here." 

*' I reckon not ezakly," said he, and burst into a 
loud laugh, and commenced dancing all round the 
coach. 

'' Well, you foolish fellow, we must be off in a 
minute, here is a M (a shilling^piece) now tell 
me." 

Taking the money handed him, he turned up 
the whites of his eyes, and commenced : ** Master's 
com-crib purty handy I reckon." 
"Very likely, but that's not all." 
** Beef liber mighty plenty, and nork crackalinsi.* 
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** I don't beliere you." 

" Roast him possum then, sweet taters, and—*' 
Here everything was ready again, and our im- 
patient driver put up his horses without waiting 
for the cautious Sambo to finish' his method of fat- 
tening fowls, and the last we saw of him, he was 
again astride his favorite ox, singing out at the top 
of his voice :> 

" What now you ask de pound for coon ? 
Long time ago, 
Ah, massi, cheap at picayune, 

Times be so low. 

Crack 1 crack* crack!'' 

Will any Kentuckian please to furnish us with 
the peculiar manner that the colored people so 
ddicately fiit their fowls, the knowledge of which» 
to our great regret, we were cut off from obtaining 
of the redoubtable Sambo? 

SHOW AND FAIR OF THE N. Y. 8. AG. SOCIETY. 
In another part of this No. we have published a 
list of the premiums, &c., for the forthcoming Show 
of the N. Y. S. Ag. Society ; and we must confess, 
^t after all that has been said upon the subject 
of classification, and the great dissatisfaction it has 
given, placing animals together of distinct breeds, 
to be judged of uecessariiy by the same rules, that 
we are somewhat surprised the executive com- 
mittee have not made a different arrangement. 
They might with just as much propriety have put 
loog-woolled, middje-woollcd, and fine-woolled 
sheep together, for there is scarcely any more dis- 
tinction in these breeds, than there is between 
Durhams, Herefords,* and Devons. Had the dis- 
tinction asked for so oOen by the breeders of Here- 
fivds and Devons, been made, there would doubt- 
less have been a good show of these animals at 
Rochester, next September; now the owners of 
the best herds declare, and as we think, in justice 
to themselves, not a hoof of theirs shall appear 
upon the ground ; for shown against the Durhams, 
the latter must in&llibly beat them. We must 
coofins we thmk the arrangement a very un&ir 
coe: it is utterly discoimtenanced in England, and 
we trost that the committee will see the justice 
cf reviewing their proceedings, and altering the 
list forthwith, so as to give the Herefords and 
DersBS a chaace among their own kin. We 
think, aitts that the meeting is appointed at the 
worst time that it well could be; the 19, 20, and 
21 Sivcember, are the very days, above all others, 
to txpect an equinoctial stonn. Were it not that 
the fimners are usually very busy in getting in 
their wheat, we should say that the 5, 6, and 7 



September, would be the best time for holding the 
show ; but in consequence of this, it might be ad- 
visable to delay till the 12, 13, and 14, but certain- 
ly not later. The committee should ^collect, that 
from the position of Rochester, we may have a 
large number of Canadian gentlemen over, besides 
many from Ohio and the whole lake region ; every- 
thing, therefore, should be so arranged, as to make 
the meeting pass off to the very best advantage. 
In connexion with this subject, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing challenge : 

To the Stock-breeders of the state of New York, 
or elsewhere,— I will enter for a sweepstakes, ten 
dollars entrv, a three quarter bred Durham steer, 
5 years old in May, 1843, fed while a calf on 
skimmed milk, and poorly at that, and after three 
months old, with nothing but grass and hay till 
three years old, and since then wintered on straw. 
He has never been fed a bushel of grain or roots, 
and has run out doors. I will show him against 
any animal of the common breed at the State Fair, 
in Rochester, in September next, to prove that 
grade Durhams will bear hardship and rough keep 
e(^ual to the native cattle", and retain their supen- 
onty of points. He was got by a thorough-bred 
Durham Dull. 

I will also show a 2 year old thorough-bred Dur- 
ham heifer, kept in the same manner, except suck- 
ing her dam for four months, which run out in the 
straw yard through the late severe and \ocks win- 
ter, against any native heifer of like age, mr the 
same purpose and for the same sum — ^both animals 
to be judged by one of the cattle committees se- 
lected by the Society. 

Any person wishing to compete with me in this 
challenge, will send notice to Luther Tucker, Esq., 
secretary of the societv, Albany. It is understood 
that no animal thus exhibited, is to be fed anything 
but grass in good pasture. L. F. Allen. 

Black Rocky May 9thy 1843. 

SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR THOSE EXPOSED TO 
COLD AND WET. 

The danger incident to excessive exposure to 
cold and wet, to which the laboring classes are 
liable, might be obviated by moderate attention to 
a few simple rules, if observed faithfully, imme- 
diately after such exposure. This is a matter, 
which, however apparently trivial it may ai^iear 
to some, involves much of human comfort. We 
have been close observers on this subject, and mucn 
exposed ourselves in a variety of climates, and can 
therefore speak from experience. 

In the first place, lay aside all boyish apprehen* 
sion of being thoo^t dd-wamanishy and imme* 
diately after extreme exposure, remove your damp 
clothing, and having briskly chafed the skin with 
coarse flannel, a crash-towel, or a flesh-brush, be- 
fore a good fire, and put on dry clothes*; refresh 
yoQKtelf with a light but substantial supper of soop^ 
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meat, and vegetables, or bread crumbed into boiled 
milk, with the addition of a little cayenne or black 
pepper, or if you have neither, what answers as 
well, a r^pepper or two, thrown into the milk 
when boiling— an article, which the smallest patch 
of ground pertaining to the poorest, should be 
made to bear. If the exposure has been great 
and you are much exhausted, then retire, directly 
after supper, to a well-covered bed, and our word 
for it, the next morning finds you as well prepared 
for a good breakfast and active duty as ever. 
These rules have a reference to summer as well as 
winter, and if followed by those in our western 
country, whose duty calls them to new or low 
lands, the more essential is it to attend to them 
closely. 

From a careful observation of this very subject, 
we believe it is the want of doe regard to some 
such cautions, and sitting out in the evening air 
after the day's work is over, that our working 
men, during the warm season, are so often pros- 
trated with that wretched* and discouraging dis- 
ease, the fever and ague, to which they are pecu- 
liarly exposed. In short, it is not great exposure, 
but great neglect after it, which causes to that 
large and valuable class of the community, our la- 



boring population, so much disease and ackness. 
Be persuaded of the truth of this, act upon oar 
suggestions and be temperate, and you may hope 
for a cheerful and vigorous old age. 

THE POINTS OF A DURHAM BULL. 
We have the pleasure of herewith presenting 
to our readers, the portrait of the celebrated prize 
bull, Cleveland Lad, the property o[ Thomas 
Bates, Esq., of England. We have his portrait in 
size to match the Duke of Northumberland, figur- 
ed in the May number, which we shall give in our 
next, together with a brief description of him. 
For this reduced sketch, and the lettered points of 
the animal, we are indebted to the pencil of Fran- 
cis Rotch, Esq., of Butternuts, Otsego county, in 
this state ; quite life-like and finely is it done toa 
We hope he may favor us hereafter with sketches 
of some of his own animals, a choice herd of which 
he has bred with much care and attention. In the 
mean while, the young breeder would do well to 
study this cut thoroughly, for the animal figured 
here excels in all essentials, and it is lettered and 
explained in such a manner, as to give the reader 
a correct knowledge of the technical terms of the 
outside parts which constitute homed cattle. 



Cleveland Lad. — (Fio. 17.) 




The Property of Thomas Bates, Esq., Kirkleamngton, England. 



EXPLAJVATION. 

A— Forehead. 

B— Face. 

C— Cheek. 

D— Muzzle. 

B— Neck. 

F — Neck vein. 

G — Shoulder point, 

H-Ann. 

1— Shank. 

J— Gambril, or hock. 

K— Elbow. 

L — Brisket, boaom, or breast 

M— Shoulder. 

N— Cropa. 

O— Loin. 

P— Hip, hacks, hocki, or hvcklos. 

Q — Crupper bone, or ancrum. 

R — Rump, or pia bone. 

S— Round bone, Uiurl or whixL 

T— Buttock. 

U— Thif h, or gaakit. 

V-Flank. 

W-Plate.. 

X— Back, or chine. 

Y-Throat. 

Z—Cbest. 



Daibt Stock. — It has been a source of constant 
csqieriment and anxious inquiry, for more than a 
«eii.«my , by the dairy-men and cow-keepers of Eng- 
tand, to ascertain which is the best and most pro- 
fitable breed of cows fi>r milk, and the result seems 



to be, when food is plenty, that the Short-honifl 
have won the palm, and have been establiabed in 
the first rank for a considerable time without rivals, 
or the poBsibility that they ever can be beateo^ 
And by Shortphoma we mean, not only sach ai 
are strictly herd-book animals, bat those also, ol 
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cognate family ; such as exist in the counties of 
Yorkshire and Durham, and are severally known 
by these names. 

The quantity of milk that these animals hare 
repeatedly given, is so great as to have been con- 
sidered worthy of record in the parish annals of 
different localities; but inasmuch as we did not 
see these records, and are unacquainted with the 
dicumstances of feed, &c., which caused such 
great productions, we shall not give the particular 
reports we heard concerning them, merely premis- 
ing that it has been, in several instances, over 40 
quarts per day, wine measure. This quantity will 
not appear so extraordinary to the reader when he 
has fijoished this article, and learns the manner in 
which the cows here are kept and fed. 

Next to the Short-horns, as a dairy beast, the 
Ayrshires seem to enjoy the greatest reputation. 
Mr. Bankine, in the Heports of Select Farms, 
maintains that Mr. Aiton's statements of the milk- 
ing qualities of the Ayrshire are too high on the 
average. Mr. R. asserts, however, that he had 
seen IS Scotch pints (36 English quarts) drawn 
from a cow in one day ; but this was of very rare 
occurrence. We saw quite a numbei'of these ani- 
mab in different parts of the kingdom, but the 
general statements which we received of their 
yield in the best three months of the season, was 
from 16 to 24 quarts, averaging perhaps 20 quarts 
through the summer. It is possible in their own 
fine grazing districts of Ayrshire, and on their pe-, 
collar food, that the best selected herds may aver- 
age more than this. Count de Grourcy, in his late 
Agricultural Tour in Great Britain, states on the 
inthority of Mr. Fandley of Maybol, that his cows 
during the best part of the season, gave from 38 to 
45 quarts of milk per day. We should like to 
bow what kind of quarts Mr. Fandley means, for 
the statement in English measure seems to us in- 
credible. Unless the cows were fed with mxlk it' 
K(f, we can not believe it possible for any animal 
of the size of an Ayrshire, to eat food suflScient to 
pvodnce so enormous a quantity of milk. We 
hife seen one cow only in the United States that 
give 41 quarts per day, and she was as large as a 
8tN)d-tized ox, and was stuffed during the time 
with as much of the most succulent grass as she 
Cdoldeat 

Be these statements, hofwerer, as they may, the 
Ayrshires are imdoubtedly a saperior race of dairy 
■itoek; although, it must be confessed, that they 
.k?e as yet rather disappointed expectation when 
tailored from their own district Yet, whatever 
their good qualities are, they have undoabtedly 



derived them from the Short-horn cross, and this 
becomes the more apparent to us, since the cross 
of Durham bulls upon our own native stock, gives 
a produce in repeated instances, of the same color 
and general characteristics as the Ayrshires, which 
proves them to a certainty a cognate breed. 

The third breed in point of dairy properties, is 
the Jersey cow ; or as at present improved, when 
we take the superior quality of the milk into con* 
sideration, many woijld rank it first, as the extras 
ordinary quantity of 19 pounds of butter has been 
made from one of this breed in a single week. 
Youatt, in his work on British cattle, describes the 
Jerseys under the title of Alderneys, and gives 
a very meager and unsatisfactory account of them. 
In consequence of large importations, they abound 
now throughout the south of England, and, as we 
were informed, have been greatly improved in Jer- 
sey within the present century. This has mainly 
been done by establishing a scale of points, which 
forms the criterion in judging of dairy stock ; the 
only measure in our humble judgment, calculated 
to ensure a steady, scientific improvement in any 
breed of animals. 

SCALE OF POINTS POR COWS AND HXIFERS. 

AaT. I. Breed, on male and female sides, reputed 
for producing rich »od yellow batter ... 4 

II. Head small, fine apd Upering; eye foil and live- 
ly; muzzle fine «nd encircled with white; horns 
polished and a little crumpled, tipped with 
black ; ears small, of an orange color within . 8 

in. Back straight from the withers to the setting 
on of the tail ; chest deep and nearly of a line 
with the belly 2 

IV. Hide thin, moveable, but not too loose, well 
covered with fine and short hair of good color 2 

y. Barrel hooped and deep, well ribbed home, hav- 
ing but little space between the ribs and hips; 
tail fine, hanging two inches below the hock 5 

VI. Fore legs straight and fine; thighs fhll and 
long, ctose together when viewed from behind ; 
hind legs short, and bones rather fine; hoof 
small ; hind legs not to cross in walking • • 2 

Vn. Udder fill], well up behind ; teats square and 
largely placed, being wide apart; milk veins 

large and swelling • 4 

Vm. Growth 1 

IX. General appearance 9 

Perfection for cows 30 

Two points shall be deducted for the number required 

for the perfection of heifers, as their udders and mlUt- 

veins can not be fully disclosed. 
No prise shall be awarded to cows having less than 

21, or to heifers having less than 19 points. 

The color of the Jersey cows is a reddish-brows, 

dun, yellow, or light-red ground, mmgled with 

more or less white; light-red uid white we most 

admired. They are rather above the mediim 

I height, and of light carcase; fine, clear, wasnr. 
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short, curaed-up horns ; long, clean head ; heauti- 
ful, mild, liquid eyes; thin neck; shoulders and 
limbs as fine as those of a race-horse ; sharp back ; 
light quarters ; and a soft, thin skin. They suit 
the mild and equable climate of Jersey, Guernsey, 
and the south of England, but are too fine and deli- 
cate for the extremes of America. Their skin is 
80 thin, that the flies in summer would torment 
them greatly on the one hand, and the cold of win- 
ter pinch them on the other. We have seen a 
few ordinary animals of this breed imported into 
the United States. 

Of the other breeds of cows in Great Britain, as 
dairy stock, little can be said, except in &yor of 
the DeFons, as improved principally by Mr. Coke, 
Earl of Leicester. Mr. Bloomfield, one of his ten- 
ants, and who probably was the main instrument 
of the improrement, challenged all England to 
milk against his herd. There is no doubt but they 
are superior milkers, although we think the chal- 
lenge was rather a bold one. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that they beat the Ayrshires sent into that 
district, and tried alongside of them. We merely 
had a verbal report of this, and can not say whether 
the trial was sufficiently thorough to decide the 
respective merits of these breeds as dairy stock. 
The Devons in size, and all good qualities, have 
been so much improved within the last quarter of 
the century, as to make any published account of 
them which at present exists in English books, 
▼ery imperfect 

We now come to the manner of keeping cows in 
Great Britain, in the best dairy districts, which is 
the very antipodes of our system. At home, it 
often seems to be the study of the dairy farmer, to 
see what is the greatest number of raw-boned, 
skinny animals he can support on a given quantity 
of land ; and what is the thinnest and shortest 
amount of grass that will keep the breath of life 
in their bodies. Here, it is totally the reverse; 
and they endeavor by supplying an abundance of 
suceulent and nutritious food, to see what is the 
greatest quantity of milk that can be obtained from 
each cow. These are accordingly kept housed in 
cool stables during the heat of the day, where flies 
can not torment them, and are fed on firesh cut 
Tetches, grass, or clover, and toward evening are 
tamed into rich pastures to graze till the next 
morning. In addition to this, they are frequently 
fed a mess of brewers* grains ni^t and morning, 
or bean or barley-meal, mixed up with a little cut 
ttsaw or chaff, to prevent their doying. This, 
with strict attention to the breed* is the only secret 
€f the large average productioQ of Eiilk fern cows 



in Great Britain, which so astonishes us at home 
We do not contend, however, that the Engli^ 
method of feeding should be strictly followed in 
our own country, except in the vicinity of large 
towns, where in consequence of the high price of 
milk, and the readiness of sale, we are sure this 
wotild be the best course to pursue ; but in every- 
district, however remote, we think that a more 
equable abimdant, and better quality of food 
should be provided ; for on* this depends not only 
the quantity, but the quality of milk, and by a 
parity of reasoning, that also of the butter and 
cheese. 

THE ROSE. 




(Fig. la) 
We here present to our fair readers the queen 
of flowers, the rose— the " lady rose," the truest 
emblem of themselves and charms. It is a flower 
so well known, and so universally cultivated, that 
it is quite unnecessary for us to say one word opoa 
the subject The varieties are almost countless, 
and perhaps no one country produces a grester 
number, naturally, than our own ; some of which, 
especially those from the prairies, have been iotro, 
duced into England and other parts of Europe, sod 
are highly valued there. Every lady should hnn 
them in her yard and garden in summer, and in 
her parlor in the winter. They are ddightfnl M 
the eye, and firagrant to the smdl, and add checf* 
fldness and beauty to all around them. Then eid* 
tivate the roae— the "lady rose" above all othcC 
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We would call attention to the suggestions of 
Dr. Cartwright in the excellent article which fol- 
lows, particularly in the sixth paragraph, where 
he explains how unhealthy stagnant waters, hogs, 
and marshes, may be concerted into fruitful rice- 
fields. We are also of opinion with him, that 
rice may be cultivated to advantage much farther 
north than has ever been attempted. A fair, wild 
Tsriety grows abundantly on the shores of Lake 
Superior; and why may not rice be acclimated 
from one degree to another north, as far as com, 
which is evidently, originally, a tropical production ? 

For the American AgrieuUwrut. 
CULTIVATION OF RICE. 

Natchez, March, 25, 1843. 

Mb. Allen, Dear Sir : In answer to your in- 
qoiries about rice and the comparative product of 
what is called upland and lowland, 1 can not c^ive 
you much information. What little I have is at 
yoor service. Together with many others, you 
seem to have taken for granted, that there is a 
Tviety of rice adapted to upland cultivation, and 
another to lowland. Certainly, there are many 
Tarieties of rice ; but I am induced to believe that 
they are all essentially aquatic. All the varieties, 
yet discovered, flourisn best under the inundation 
ajrstem of culture ; yield more to the acre, ffive 
less trouble, and require less labor. Nevertheless, 
each variety grows pretty well on light, moist up- 
lands, without irrigation, when cultivated with the 
hoc or plow. The product, however, is so much 
less than that by the irrigation system, and the 
labor of tillage so much more, that the upland pro- 
ducer never can compete successfully with the 
lowlander. The former may curtail his expenses 
by growing rice for domestic uses, but he can not, 
very profitably, produce it for sale. Besides the 
ten-fold labor, which rice on uplands requires, in 
comparison to that cultivated by the irrigation sys- 
tem, it can not be sown thick enough to make a 
larger yield per acre. Space must be left for the 
plow or hoe to till the rice, which is not necessary 
m those localities where it can be overflowed at 
^rill, and the water drawn off as occasion may re- 
quire. 

The method pursued on the rice lands of the 
lower Mississippi, is to sow the rice broadcast, 
aboat as thick as you sow wheat at the north, and 
Harrow it in with a light harrow having many 
tttth; the ground being first well plowed and pre- 
pared by ditches and fmbankments for inundation 
at win. It is generally sown in March. Imme- 
^teiy after sowing, the water is let on, so as 
barely to overflow the ground. The water is with- 
wwn on the second, third, or fourth day, or as 
*oin as the grain begins to swell. The rice very 
{*n after comes up and grows finely. When it 
its attained about three inches in height, the wa- 
gr is Sffain let on ; the top leaves being left a 
wtle above the water. Complete immersion 
VQold kill the plant. A fortnight previous to bar* 



vest, the water is drawn off to sire the stalks 
strength, and to dry the ground for Sie convenienet 
of the reapers. | 

A different method is {iractised in the northern 
part of Italy]. The seed is sown in AprU ; previ- 
ously to which it is soaked a day or two in water. 
After sowing, about two inches of water is let ia 
upon the ^ound. The rice comes up through the 
water, which is then drawn off to give the plant 
strength, and after some days, is asain let on. The 
rice is more apt to mildew under this practice, than 
our method of letting the water on about the time 
the Italians draw it off, Mr. Jefferson, in his 
memoranda of a journey into the northern part of 
Italy in 1787, published in 2d Vol. of his corres- 
pondence says, that in the neighborhood of Milan, 
" thev first plow the ground, then level it with a 
drag-narrow, and let on the water; when the 
earth has become soft, they smooth it with a 
shovel under the water, and then sow the rice m 
the water^ The same measure of groimd yields 
three times as much rice as wheat. The only la- 
bor, after sowing, is to see that the rice is properly 
irrigated, except in some localities where aauatic. 
plants prove troublesome, the water effectually de- 
stroying all others. 

The rice-grounds of the lower Mississippi pro- 
duce about seventy-five dollars worth of nee per 
acre. The variety called the Creole while rice is 
considered to be the best. In the eastern part of 
the State of Mississippi, called the " jnney woods,^* 
rice is very generally cultivated on the uplands. 
Although it can not be made a profitable article of 
export, yet it affords the people of that interior re- 
gion an abundant supply of a healthy and nutri- 
tious food for themselves, and a good provender 
for their cattle, and makes them independent of the 
foreign market Unlike other kinds of grain, it can 
be kept for many years without spoiling, in a warm 
climate, by simply winnowin^^ it semi-annually, 
which prevents the weevil and a small black in- 
sect that sometimes attacks it. It is cultivated 
entirely with the plow and harrow, and grows 
well on the pine barrens. A bull-tongued plow, a 
kind of shovel-plow drawn by one horse, is driven 
through the imbroken pine-forest ; not a tree being 
cut or belted, and no grubbing being necessary, as 
there is little or no undergrowth. The plow 
makes a shallow furrow about an inch or two aeep, 
the furrows about three feet apart. The rice is 
dropped into them and covered with a harrow. 
The middles, or spaces between the furrows, are 
not broke up until the rice attains several inches in 
height. One or two plowings suffice in the piney 
woods for its cultivation — ^weeds and grass, owing 
to the nature of the soil, not being troublesome. 
A similar method of cultivation obtains on the 
prairie land of the northwestern states. 

Rice, like hemp, does not impoverish the soiL 
On the contrary, it is a good preparatory crop for 
some others, as Indian com. The pine barrens di 
Mississippi would produce rice ad infinitum, if it 
were not ihat the land, after a few years, owing 
to the sandy nature of the soil, becomes too dry 
for it. It has been ascertained by Amal, that 12 
pounds of wheat-flour and 2 poimds of rice will 
make 24 pounds of an excellent bread, very white 
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and good ; whereas, withoat the addidoo of rice, 
14 pounds of flour will only make 18 pounds of 
bread. Like other kinds d grain, rice adapts it- 
fldf to the soU and climate, and particular niode of 
cultivation ; but if the seed be not changed, or se- 
lected from the best specimens of the plant, it will 
ultimateljr degenerate. Thus in Pieamont, after 
a ioDS series of jears, the rice became so much af> 
fected with a kind of blight called the brusone, as 
to compel the Piedmontese to import fresh seed 
in J 829, from South Carolina. When Mr. Jeffer- 
son visited Piedmont in 1787, the ezpK)rtation of 
seed-rice or rice in the husk was punished with 
death. The American rice introduced into Pied- 
mont escaped the brusone^ but it was some years 
before it adapted itself to the soil and climate. 
Some years ago, a French traveller by the name 
of Poiyre, finding rice growing in great perfection 
on the mountains and mgh lands of Asia, particu- 
larly Cochin China, nam^ it " rix *ec" or dry rice, 
aod sent the seed to Europe, where many experi- 
ments were made with it It yielded no better 
than any other kmd of rice, and was found like all 
others to succeed best when inundated. The reason 
why it yielded so much more in Asia than in Eu- 
rope, can be readily] accounted for, by the natural 
inundations it received from the excessive rains 
during the monsooiks. 

The discoverer of a dry or upland species of rice 
was for a long time a desideratum to the European 
agriculturist ; because both France and Spain in- 
terdicted the cultivation by inundation on account 
of its supposed insalubrity. But no variety has 
been discovered which yields as much out of the 
water as it does in it. There are many localities 
in the United States, where the culture of rice by 
the irrigatinj^ system, would rather serve to make 
the surroimmng neighborhoods healthy instead of 
sickly. It is generally admitted, that a given sur- 
hce of ffrouna completely inundated, is much less 
unhealthy than the same surfitce partially inunda- 
ted, or in transitu between the wet and the dry 
state. Hence, mill-ponds which partially dry up 
in the summer, are fruitful sources of disease. 
Some of the best rice is said to grow on the bottom 
of mill-ponds. Notliing more is necessary, than to 
make the bottom of the miU-pond perfectly level, 
and then to overflow the whole surface just deep 
enough to keep the top leaves above water. As 
if to show, that unhealthfuhiess is not necessarily 
connected with the culture of this i^uable grain, 
nature has imnosed a law upon it, ordering that it 
should flourish better when overflowed with pure 
running water than with the stagnant waters of 
impure lakes and marshes. If the mathematician 
with his leveling instrument were called to the aid 
of the agriculturist, it would be a very easy matter, 
in many localities, to mark out the course and re- 
quired depth of those drains, which would give 
motion to stagnant waters, and convert many im* 
healthy and impenetrable bogs and marshes into 
fruitful rice-fields. 

V The progress of agriculture is very much impe- 
ded by error and comusion in names, which can 
never be corrected until the Botanist comes to its 
aid. Thus, on the Rhine I met with a species (^ 
spring-wheat, the iriticum monococcunh cultivated 



under the name d rix sec ox dry rice. This kind 
of wheat is particularly adapted to cold, mountain- 
ous regions, with a poor silicious soil, and well de- 
serves the attention of the American people, not as 
rice, but as wheat. In Alsace it is called **• epemf 
tre de mars,*^ orrather, "/a;)«a*rc epeautrCf" to dis- 
tinguish it from the iriticum amr^leunu There are 
two kinds of rice, which are said to succeed best 
on uplands ; the lon^ and the round. The ibrmer 
has a red chafiT, and is very diflicult to beat. The 
latter shakes out, if not cut as soon as ripe. They 
nevertheless succeed best under the mundatioa 
system of culture. In the eastern hemisphere, rice 
is cultivated as frur north as the 46th degree of 
latitude. The climate d* the United States is bet- 
ter suited to it than that of Europe, because our 
summers are hotter. In the northem parts of 
China the variety called the imperial rice, or riz 
sec de la Chine (the oriza sativa mutica), is mtxe 
precocious than any other, is said to yield a heavy 
harvest, and to constitute the principal food for the 
people of that populous region. But it has succeed- 
ed no better in Europe tb^n any other kind of rice. 
The best rice-lands of South Carolina are valued 
at five hundred dollars per acre, while the best 
cotton-lands sell for a tenth nart of that sum* 
proving that rice is more prontabk than eottoo. 
The profits of a crop should not so much be esti- 
mated by the yield per acre, as the number of acres 
a laborer can till. Afrer the land is properly [»'e- 
pared for inundation, by levelling, ditching, and 
embankments, a single individual can grow aunoet 
an indefinite (quantity of rice. Rice is no doubt 
ultimately destmed to supersede cotton in a large 
portion of Mississippi and Louisiana. There b a 
body of the richest silluvial land in the world, lyinff 
in the southern part of this county, Adams, and 
the adjoining county of Wilkinson, not forty miles 
from Natchez, containing upward of one hundred 
thousand acres ; many entire sections of it, at this 
very day, belonging to the United States govern- 
ment, and subject to entry, and the balance, inclu- 
ding the improvements, not valued at more than 
from ten to fifty dollars per acre, which at very 
little expense could be converted into the most 
productive rice estates. There is a large lake, 
called Old River, of some twenty miles in length 
by a mile in width, forming the boundary between 
Adams and Wilkinson counties. This lake, by an 
embankment two hundred 3rards in length, could 
be cut ofi" entirely from the Mississippi river, and 
would serve as a reservoir to receive the water 
from the rice plantations, while the waters of the 
Homochitta river could be made, at all times, to 
overflow the rice-fields. On the coast, near New 
Orleans, the water of the Mississippi itself is con- 
ducted through ditches to overflow the rice-mmids. 
But as the banks have only a very genue slope 
backward, the water has to be conducted a mile or 
more, unless the river be very frdl, before it arrives 
at land sufficiently low to inundate. Farther 
backward the swamps set in ; thus limiting the 
rice lands to a narrow strip behind the cotton and 
sugar-lands, and in front c^ the swamps. But in 
the region of country just referred to, the Homo- 
chitta river coming down from the hills could be 
made to overflow the Mississippi bottoms up to 
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tke levees on the marg^ of the great river itself. 
The lake just mentioned would at all times afford 
tn ample reservoir for the effete waters from the 
lice estates. It is true that a large portion of the 
Hoinochitta river &lls into the lake, put it is equal- 
ly true that a dam, not much exceeding a common 
mill-dam, would turn the Homochitta in another 
direction, viz., into Buffalo river, about half a mile 
distant, through a natural canal or bayou. The 
banks of the Homochitta, from the place designa- 
ted for the dam, to its present mouth, a distance 
of fifteen miles, occupy a his/her level than the 
Mississippi bottoms ; thus affording every facility 
for irrigation with very little expense or labor. 

'Lake Concordia, a similar lake in extent, lying 
a few miles west of Natchez, has lately had its 
oommnnicatioHS with the Mississippi river closed 
by artificial embankments, called kwes in this 
eouQtry. The consequence is, that at the moment 
I now write, the water in the Mississippi river is 
some 15 feet higher than the water in Lake Con- 
cordia. When the Mississippi overflows its banks, 
I have never less than ten feet bank at my planta- 
tion, the lowest ground on Lake Concordia. The 
lands on Lake Concordia can not, however, as you 
might suppose, be converted into rice plantations 
hy coodacting the water from the Mississippi river, 
because it is only when the Mississippi is very full, 
that they could be inundated at all, and then only 
partially. But if there were in the vicinity of Lake 
CoQcordia an inland stream, like the Homochitta, 
tumbling from the hills, you can readily perceive 
how easy it would be to inundate them at pleasure, 
and drain the water into the lakes. I mention the 
section of country in Adams and Wilkinson coun- 
ties, not because it is the only one favorably situa- 
ted for the culture of that most profitable and use- 
fol grain, rice, but merely to answer vour inquiries 
in part, by giving you a glimpse oi some of the 
agricultural resources of this section of country, 
which can not be understood without some allusion 
to its topography. However good a handmaid 
chemistry may lie to the farmer or planter, he 
should not be taught to expect too much from it to 
the neglect oi agricultural topography. It is the 
science of agricultural topography which lies at 
the root of those wonderful improvements that 
have made the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom rival, 
and even excel, England in agriculture. But I have 
not time, at present, to answer your inquiries in re- 
gard to the system of irri^tion so successfully 
pmctised in the north of Italy. Very respectfully, 
jov obedient servant, 

Samuel A. Cabtwrioht. 

For the American AgricuUurist. 
REMEDIES AGAINST THE TURNEP FLY. 

Buffalo, AprU 25th, 1843. 
As the cultivation of t'he different kinds of tur^ 
I^P is becoming somewhat extensive in the United 
states, and wherever adapted to soil and economi- 
^ feeding, it is a valuable crop, a few hints for 
«eir protecdon against enemies may be useful. 
Jhe principal danger to the tumep plant is imme- 
*ateiy after it appears above the surface of the 
P^nad, There are a variety of insects that feed 



upon and destroy it, during the first few weeks of 
its existence ; but its most considerable enemy is a 
small black bug, that seizes upon the tender cotyle- 
dons the moment they make their appearance. 
Where the enemy is not in sufficient force to con- 
sume all the young leaflets as thev appear, the 
plant will make a gradual, though slow progress; 
and when so far advanced as to be able to put 
forth its larger and more fibrous leaves, it will 
generallv reach maturity. But it must be remem- 
bered, that any diminution of its leaves, especially 
in its early existence, is prejudicial to its growth. 
The leaves are to plants, what the limgs are to 
animals, and in nearly all cases they superadd, in 
no small degree, the functions of the stomach also; 
for in addition to throwing ofi* a portion of the sur« 
plus moisture, oxygen, &c., taken in by the roots, 
they absorb carbon largely from the carbonic add 
of the atmosphere, which becomes fixed in the 
vegetable as a large proportion of its matur^ sub- 
stance. Of course the early leaves of all plants 
should be protected with the utmost care. 

For the protection of the tumep, I have found 
no more efficacious means than soaking the seed 
in the most offensive tanner*S'oil for 2 or 3 days 
previous to sowing. This saturates the seed with 
the repulsive taste and odor, and as the germ which 
first appears above ground is (urnishea exclusively 
from the seed, the cotyledons, which are the most 
exposed to the insect, are charged with a flavor 
every way adapted to their protection from it4 
ravages. In addition to this great advantage, the 
oil is one of the most nutritious substances for the 
support of the young plant, and helps it forwaid 
with a rapid growth, by which it sooner gets be- 
yond the reach of danger. 

Phosphoric acid in the proportion of 1 of acid to 
2 of water, forms a steep or soak which gives won- 
derful acceleration to the growth of plants ; soak 
in this 20 to 50 hours. Arsenic, in the proportion 
of 1' to 50 of water, in which the seed should re- 
main 12 hours, produces astonishing effects on the 
early growth of vegetation. The efiect of this 
poison on the product can not be injurious, though 
the seed soaked should be carefully kept from all 
living things, and when taken from the steeping 
vessel immediately buried beyond reach. 

After soaking, it can be prepared for sowing, by 
mixing with plaster, ashes, or air-slacked lime, so 
intimately mixed, as to obviate any inconvenience 
from adhesiveness of the seeds. 

If the insect is found to pursue the plants af\er- 
•ward, they may be sprinkled with the stale liquid 
from a tanner*s lime-piL This is most convenient- 
ly done with a common watering-pot. If a tan- 
nery is not accessible to the farmer, he may easily 
prepare any desirable quantity of liquid, equally 
valuable, by collecting stale urine and the strong* 
est drainings firom the dunc^-heap, in large hogs- 
heads, or what is better, in permanent cisterns, 
which should have a place in every farm-yard, 
adding lime in proportion to the quantity of liquid. 
The addition of^ putrid flesh, fish, &c., will add to 
its efficacy. A weak brine, diluted sulphuric, or 
nitric acids (oil of vitriol and aquafortis), may be 
sprinkled over the plants with success. Unleadi- 
ed ashes, lime, plaster, and soot, sown broad-cast 
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OTcr the plants after a rain, or while the dew is 
en, are aometimes ^ectual remedies. Iq addition 
to the value €i the abore applicatioiLB for killing 
the insect, they are all directly beneficial in pro- 
moting the growth of the plants to the fuU value 
of the cost of the material and labor. 

Folding sheep on the ground where tumeps are 
to be sown, is an excellent preparation. New 
land when it can be had, is admirably adapted 
for a tumep crop, as it is free from insects, and 
possesses an abundance of the alkalies, which are 
everyr way suited to the rapid growth of the tumep. 
Burning the rubbish on the land required for this 
crop is a good precaution, as thereby a portion of 
the eggs and insects are destroyed. Deep plowing 
will exterminate all that are placed so far beneath 
the surface, as to be unable to reach it again. The 
use of long manure, or sowing on a stubble-field, 
afe objectionable, as they han)or and protect the 
insects. 

\ Where enemies are numerous, 3 or 4 pounds of 
seed should be sown in drills, and twice as much 
more broadcast, which afiWds more food for the 
fly, and there may possibly be sufficient left for a 
crop, after supplying the foragers with all they 
want ; the excess, if any, may be thinned with the 
cultivator and hoe. But in all cases the soil should 
be in good conditicm, and be prepared with some 
rich, stimulating manure, such as night-soil or 
other concentrated aliment, by which the plant 
will be enabled to push itself rapidly beyond the 
reach of marauders. Alternating turaeps with po- 
tatoes, sugar-beet, and other crops in no way rela- 
ted to this family of plants (the cruciferae), is useful, 
by cutting off the supply of food to its enemies, 
by which it is starved out or compelled to shift its 
quarters for subsistence. 

The frequent use of the cultivator and hoe b 
beneficial m disturbing and destroying the insects, 
besides materially assisting the growth of the plant 
All &mily weeds, colewort, water-cresses, hedge- 
mustard, and the like, which afford food to me 
common enemy, should be carefully exterminated ; 
and such other kindred vegetables, as cabbages, 
cauliflower, mustard, table and horse-radish, occ, 
should be cultivated remote from the tumep-field, 
so as to afford no rendezvotis fc^ their perpetuation. 

Xv. Li. a. 

For the Awteriean AgricuUwist. 
BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF LIME. 

Clinton, N. /., March 17th, 1843. 
Mr. A- B. Allen, Dear Sm: Mr. De Russy did 
not exaggerate the beneficial effects of lime upon 
the sdlTere ; and I can safely say that the product 
of the soil for a secticxi, embracing at least one 
third of the county — the northem part — has been 
more than doubled in the last 12 or 15 years. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, our farmers raised lit- 
tle or no wheat ; rye bread was used almost exdu- 
sivdy in families, and rye, com, and oats, our 
main dependance. Previous to that period, lime 
Jiad not ^own into general use ; now, every farm- 
er here limes, and with hardly an excepticm, every 
£irm has its lime-kiln. At this time many formers 
sow no rye at all, and those that do, sow it more 



for the stmw than the grain, the straw being su- 
perior to wheat for feed and tying stalks wheo wt 
cut up our corn. 

As to your first inquiry, <* the character of the 
soil," it is extremely diversified, and has bat one 
general characteristic — the substratum being a 
yellowish clay, and stiff. The country is very un> 
even and hilly, indented with valleys and streams^ 
tributary to the south branch of the Raritan. Our 
hills are a eravel, loose, and not unusually stony 
(granite). In our valleys, the limestone is foand, 
and here the land is pretty even, and the soil to 
the surfoce a yellow <clay, and tolerably stiff. We 
have also the gray shell, and a dark reddish soil 
much intermixed with round flinty stones, and the 
black loam common to bottom meadows; the last 
four are all found on my farm of 200 acres. There 
is very little sandy land, and it takes less perma> 
nent benefit from lime than any other kind. Oa 
all the abovementioned varieties of soO, lime is 
highly fertilizing, and it is difficult to sav ^hii^ 
variety is most benefited, though I think the effect 
upon the lime of stone lands is least apparent. 
Wet lands, while they remain so, can not be 
brought up by lime. 

Oiir system of tillage is a constant rotation of 
crops. Our fields of winter grain we always put 
down in clover in the spring ; this we mow the 
following year, and the next spring plant it with 
com. If not sowed with winter grain, as soon as 
the com is cut (a practice on the increase), it is 
sowed the next spring with oats or barley, and 
clover-seed ; this the following year is pastured or 
suffered to grow to be turned under fiur wheat — 
open fallows are getting out of date. 

The quantity of lime applied at one time vanes 
according to the strength of the soil, ft-om 25 to 50 
bushels per acre. The best method c^ putting it 
on, is to stack it as it is taken out of the idin in a 
large heap, throwing a few pails of water upon 
the heap occasionally as you are adding to it ; ma 
few days after the hme will be found puff&i up 
light, and in the proper state for spreadinc^ ; if it is 
then put on we think it does most good. Some 
throw it on the top in the fall, to he plowed in 
next spring or summer ; but the best method is to 
put it on after the last plowing and harrow it in — 
plowing buries it too deep. 

For raising land to a high state of culture, oar 
way here has been to crop pretty freely when the 
land is in good heart ; clovering after every crop 
of straw, occasi(»iallv turning it under green, and 
often suffering it to fall and rot on the surfiice ; this 
with a sprinldin^ of lime every two or three years, 
until the quantity amounts to about 80 or 100 
bushels per acre, has invariably succeeded. I 
must not forget, however, that our farmers bestow 
a high value on their barnyard manure, and thmk 
it indispensable to a heavy crop (^ wheat. 

Plaster is universally used here upon clover and 
com, and the advantage of it is uodouhted ; whether 
greater or less, with or without lime, it is out of 
my power to determine. Ashes made in burning 
lime, are considered about as fertilizing^ as lime, 
bushel for bushel ; but the effect of lune is fiur 
more permanent A part of your 4th and 5tli 
questions are yet unanswered. 
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Wc SOW to the acre of wheat 1 3-4 bushels ; rye 
about 1 1-4 bushels; oats 2 bushels; barley a lit- 
tle more; buckwheat, of which we raise a good 
deal, 2 pecks to the acre. Of the seeds, clover i 
bushel to 6 acres; timothy, 1 to about 10 acres; 
duseed, 1-2 bushel to the acre, when sowed for 
seed ; 3-4 of a bushel when sowed for fibre. 

It would be difficult to say what is the average 
yield of crops here; we thiak 30 bushels for wheat 
1 fiur yield for our best laud, though for an aver- 
age of years, 18 or 20 would come nearer the mark. 
Com from 15 to 70 bushels shelled. Rye, of this 
grain we have had but one good crop in 7 or 8 
years. I have had on this place, however, 300 
bushels on 10 acres of land ; oats 25 to 40 bushels ; 
buckwheat varies from 10 to 40, bemg a very un- 
emain crop ; flaxseed from 6 to 12 per acre ; and 
of this almost every farmer sows a little. 

I have thus in a general way replied to most of 
your inquiries. To ^o into the minutise of your 
qaestioDS would require a larger space than this 
sheet. I shall be happy to communicate verbal- 
ly any farther information, should you think it 
worth your time to visit this neighborhood. 

Accept my best wishes for the success of your 
mdertaking, and apology for my tardy reply, wri- 
ting being with me something oi a task, and believe 
me, most respectfolly, your obedient servant, 

George W. Tatlor. 

For the Ameriam Agriatlturist. 
CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF 
MADDER.— No. 2. 

Befiyre giving directions for the manufacture of 
madder, as practised in Europe, I will inform our 
fiimers of the mode pursued m Kentucky of culti- 
vatmgit. 

They first dig the ground to a food depth, ma- 
king the mold very light and mellow ; they then 
plant small roots in rows, and when they have 
thrown up stalks of about a foot in length, they 
bend them down, and throw over them a layer of 
mold ; these will throw up fresh stalks which tm- 
dogo the same process. This covering up is con- 
timied ontii the third year, when the bed is opened 
with a pitchfork, and all the roots large enough 
for use, are washed and dried under a shed. The 
smaller roots are planted in fresh beds. The beds 
mast be kept clean from weeds. The stalks when 
laid down become roots. The roots most valuable 
kt taionaft are from the size of a small goose-quill, 
to that of the little finger. If much larger, the 
coloring matter will be of little value, and if many 
fnch are ground with the smaller roots, the whole 
mass wilfbe injured. 

I shall now proceed to describe the manufacture 
of madder roots for the market I transcribe this 
aocount from A. Ure, on the Arts, &c, published in 
England last year. 

** The madder, taken from the ground and pick- 
ed, must be dried in order to be grotmd and pre- 
served. In warm climates it is dried in the open 
tir; bat, elsewhere, stoves must be employed. 

** The stringy filaments and epidermis are to be 
reoioved, called mull ; as also the pith, so as to 
leave nothing but the ligneous fibres. 



'< The preparation of madders is carried on in 
the department of the Rhone, in the following 
manner : — 

** The roots are dried in a stove heated by means 
of a furnace, from which the air is allowed to issue 
only at intervals, at the moment when it is jud^^ed 
to be saturated with moisture. The furnace flue 
occupies a great portion of the floor ; above are 
three close gratings, on which the roots are distri- 
buted in layers of about eight inches. At the end 
of twenty-four hours, those which are on the first 
grated floor directly above the stove are dry, when 
they are taken away and replaced by those of the 
superior floors. This operation is repeated when- 
ever the roots over the stove are dry. The dry 
roots are thrashed with a flail, passed througn 
fanners similar to those employ^ for wheat, and 
then shaken upon a very coarse sieve. What 
passes through is farther winnowed and sifted 
through a finer sieve than the first. These opera- 
tions are repeated five times, proceeding succes- 
sively to sieves still finer and finer, and setting 
aside every time what remains on the sieve. 
What passes through the fiflh sieve is rejected as 
sand and dust Afler these operations, the whole 
fibrous matters remaining on the sieve are cleaned 
with common fanners, and women separate all the 
foreign matters which had not been removed be- 
fore. For dividing the roots, afterward, into di^ 
ferent qualities, a brass sieve is made use o^ 
whose meshes are from 1-4 to 1-S inches diameter. 
What passes through the finest is rejected ; and 
what passes through the coarsest is regarded of 
the best quality. These roots thus separated, are 
carried into a stove, of a construction somewhat 
different from the first. They are spread out in 
layers of about four inches in thickness, on large lat- 
tice-work frames, and the drying is known to be com- 
plete, when on taking up a hauadful and squeezing 
It, the roots break easily. On quitting the stove, 
the madder is carried, still hot, into a machine, 
where it is minced small, and a sieve separates 
the portion of the bark reduced to powder. This 
operation is repeated three or four times, and then 
the bolter is had recourse to. What passes through 
the sieve, or the brass meshes of the bolter, is re- 
garded as common madder ; and what issues at 
the extremity of the bolter is called the flour. 
Lastly, the madder which passes through the 
bolter is ground in a mill with vertical stones, and 
then passed through sieves of difierent sizes. 
What remains above is always better than what 
goes through." 

The manufacture of madder roots appears to be 
a very formidable operation, yet when reduced to 
practice, I suspect most of the difficulties so ap- 
parent in description, would vanish. 

Wm. Partridge. 

For the AwterioBi AgricuUurist. 

THE RHODODENDRON A GOOD THERMOMETER. 

There are few shrubs in our coimtry that have 
not some use, though discoverable only by the clo> 
sest examination, and few persons would see, on 
first scrutiny, in the Rhododendron Maximum a 
complete thermometer. There have been for the 
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last five yean several very laige specimens of this 
shrub, close by our diniDg^room windows, and by 

Erotracted observations by various members of the 
imily, they have been so infallible in showing the 
temperature of the atmosphere, that the thermome- 
ter which hung without the door, became in some 
measure useless, unless we wished to ascertain to 
« d^ree, the state of Uie air. 

When the weather is cold, and the thermometer 
about zero, the leaves are rolled so tightly together 
that it seems almost impossible for them to again 
become unrolled, at the same time they are turned 
nearly black ; abd the expansion, as the weather 
moderates, is so gradual, that by the degrees of 
their color and shape, a person is oiabled to form a 
pretty accurate opinion of the weather ; and when 
mild, the leaves assume a light and very rich men. 

I should think this plant might become valuable 
on this account to farmers and others, whose re- 
moteness from cities and towns where thermome- 
ters may be had, prevent them from procuring 
them ; and I believe that a winter's attention to 
the rhododendron will enable any one to judge of 
the external temperamre of the atmosphere, with 
Tery considerable accuracy. At the same time, it 
is one of our most ornamental native shrubs, and 
BO one can fail to admire a plant covered with its 
profuse mantle of roseate flowers, besprinkled 
through its beautiful, shining foliage ; these alone 
impart a richness to American forests sought else- 
where in vain. 

Gborok W. FAHllESriOCC. 

Pittsburg, Pa., April, 1843. 



It is with great regret that we learn from the 
Messrs. Brentnall, that they retire from the busi- 
ness of breeding Berkshires. Being the first to 
commence, we had supposed that they would be 
the last to give it up ; but the fact is, with the18h- 
perior mild climate of the south, they can make 
pork there for half the price that we can here at 
the north ; besides, for a succession of years we 
have been supplying them with our choicest breeds 
of swine, and have at length put it into their power 
to beat us at our own game, and breed as good 
animals as ourselves. We cheerfully coincide 
with all that the Messrs. Brentnall say of Colonel 
Boimer. He is one of the most spirited and judi- 
cious breeders at the south ; and while upon this 
subject, we will now add, that Mr. R. H. Hendrick- 
SOQ, oi Middletovni, Ohio, recently sent him a 
young Berkshire boar, by Windsor Castle, selected 
in England and jmported by ourselves in 1841. 
CoL B. has given him the name of Great Western, 
and we have no doubt when full grown that he 
will well deserve the title, and prove a tall and 
somewhat stout customer among the Georgians. 

At the commencement of our breeding Berk- 
shires, we were among those who purchased 
Stock of the Messrs. Brenmall ; and we have also 



seen it from their piggery scattered over this state, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, and although we since be- 
came rival breeders, we trust that we can say in 
this instance, as well as in every other, that it was 
alwajTS with the most generous and liberal views 
and expressions on our part Whenever we met 
a good thing we said so, and that freely, no matter 
who bred and owned it, and we have the satis&o- 
ticm of believing that our motives and feelings 
ha?e generally been reciprocated. We tender to 
the Messrs. Brentnall our warm thanks for their 
kind expressions, and we can assure them, that 
whatever enterprises they may hereafter be enga- 
ged in, they have our best wishes of sticcess. 

For tke AMteriam AgnaiMmri$t. 
LAST SALE OF BERKSHIRES. 

Canterbury, Orange County, N. K., 
April nth. 184a 

A. B. Allen, Esq. : In the first place allow os 
to tender you our thanks, for the msertion in the 
January number of your invaluable periodical, the 
first premiums awarded to the Berkshires at the 
Planters' Club held at Sparta, Georgia, which we 
presume you took from the Georgia Journal which 
we had previously forwarded to your office. Up 
to that time, we had sold to Colonel John Bonner 
of White Plains, Green County, Georg[ia, seven 
sows and a boar, which all met with his decided 
approbation. We have now just sold him our 
whole reserved lot of Berkshires, together with 
our good will as breeders of the same. They con- 
sist oi six sows and two boars, including the im- 
ported animals, Ontario and Lady Huttleson ; the 
only two remaining of the last importation, sent us 
out by our friend Mr. Hawes. They are all fine 
and very superior animals, and we fiiatter oursdves 
would not sufier in comparison with any of tkeir 
kind in the country. 

The produce from Ontario have uniformly been 
vastlv superior to any other pigs we ever bred, 
whicn has given him a good notoriety with the 
numerous customers we have supplied ; he will 
consequently take with him a well-establiahed 
reputation to his enterprising owner, and also be a 
great acquisition to the breeders of Berkshires in 
the state in which he is placed. 

In transferring our breeding stock to, and retiiinff 
in favor of Colonel Bonner, we have evenr con£ 
dence in his judgment and abilities as a Breeder, 
to keep up and even increase the high qualities of 
the animals under his supervision ; and firom these 
conclusions, we take ^reat pleasure in most re- 
spectfully recommending his stock of Berkshire 
hogs to the notice of the puUic, and particularly to 
those persons who anticipated honoring us with 
their orders for the ensuing season. From the 
number and superiority of the animals sold Colonel 
Bonner, together with his choice selections from 
other celebrated piggeries, we may safely and con- 
fidentially assert, that he has in his possession 
some of the best blood, and very probably the 
most choice selection of Berkshire nogs to be found 
in one man's possession in the Union. In recom- 
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meodiDg Ck)loQel Bonner's fine stock to the particu- 
lar attentioQ of breeders of Berkshires, we can in 
all confidence assure those i>ersons intrusting their 
orders to him, that they will be fully, promptly, 
and honorably met ; and we may farther add, that 
in zeal and public spirit, Colonel Bonner jrields the 
palm to no man. 

We hare been in the possession of the improved 
nae of Berkshures ever smce the year 1824, conse- 
queDtly, we beUere we were the nrst to mount the 
Berkshire hobby. Whether we have ridden for 
good or evil to the country, we will leave it to the 
community to decide ; but now we dismount, and 
with our bow and kind thanks to our numerous 
patrons, and our best wishes, joined by our hum- 
ole endeavors for your success m the new and lau- 
dable pursuit you are engaged in, we retire from 
the business oi breeding Berkshire pigs for sale al- 
together. With great regard and esteem, 

A. & G. Beentnall. 

Fm* the Awmietm Agricuttmiti. 
CULTURE OF SILK. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Massa- 
dtHsetts, to his correspondent in Monroe County^ 
N, T^ toko has always been faithless in the silk 
oa^ise: — 

Alter ail, the poor despised mulberry may be 
worth something, for feeding worms, making the 
best of paper, and the stalks used to obtain bark 
silk and no mistake ; so say those who have tried 
it. I suppose pu are yet among the doubting. 
Astonishmg as it may appear to yoti, some have 
die courage to suggest, that a field of mulberries 
may be cultivated at a profit exclusively for the 
porpose of rn^king paper ; and also, that after be- 
mg stripped of the fohage, the tender stalks may 
be subjected to die jaws of the common brake, and 
procure abunduice of valuable bark silk, which 
would make excellent Pongee, very suitable for 
eoats, vests, handkerchiefs, pantaloons, &c. 

It remains, however, to be proved, that the bark 
silk, from an acre of close planted mulberry, may 
be worth an acre of flax ; and why not much more, 
as silk is more valuable than flax ? A silk-grower 
in this vicinity has a pair of pantaloons made of 
mlk sptm from perforated cocoons, which he has 
worn two seasons, and it is apparently as durable 
as leather. It is thought that the bark silk may 
be made valuable for similar purposes. To do all 
tbis,and use up the whole mulberry plantation, 
requires some skill, all which is accessible. Here 
arc three separate applications of the mulberry 
patch, the product of which may be worth more 
than can be obtained in any other cro{). 

A great improvement is being put in order for 
feeding worms. It is less expensive than the usu- 
al cocooneries, and more congenial to the wants and 
habits of the worm, called open feeding. Their 
treatment has been too nearly allied to the nursery 
mtem; whereas, they are the natives of the open 
air, and should be accustomed to all the vicissitudes 
of the weather. The worms would be more 
healthy and form better cocoons. Cocoons have 
been seen in their forest state in South Carolina, 



by a gentleman now resident in Northamptoik 
Cocoons have also been seen in the m(mth of Julf, 
formed on the white mulberry found in a deep ra- 
vine on the southeast side of Mount Holyoke, and 
near the summit. On opening the ooooons, the 
live chrysalis was found. 

This subject, however, comes not within your 
medical department, but the avails, in some shapes 
may replenish the medicme-chest ; and I hope you 
may li?e to see the time when the culture of silk 
may become a valuable source of revenue and sa- 
ving to the country. Why should the United States 
expend annually some twenty millions of dollars 
for an article ot luxury, which can as well and as 
cheaply be produced at home, and no longer send 
our money abroad to encourage the industry and 
enterprise of foreigners 1 We have the appropri- 
ate soil, climate, and cheap labor amonz our fe- 
males, children, the aged and infirm. Why then 
hesitate what to do ? Try the experiment 

Yours, &c., D. C. 

Northampton, April 10, 1842. 



A correspondent from Alabama asks : '' Can you 
not draw out from some one of your contributors 
something on plows, harrows, and cultivators ? I 
mean the principle of construction, for there are 
very few persons who know anything about it. I 
asked a planter the other day if he made his own 
plows." 

" * Yes.' 

" * By what rule do you stock them ?' 

" ' No rule — I just put them together by my 
eye' 

' '* This was enough to convince me that he 
cared but little for a mule's shoulders, and his com- 
fort in pulling." 

An excellent article will be found on the subject 
of southern plows, by Mr. Cornell, page 49 of May 
No. of this paper. 

In order to see how it looks, we have taken the 
liberty of inserting the pedigree of Col. Sherwood's 
bull, according to the method suggested by us page 
73, VoL I., of American Agriculturist, which we 
think much more simple than the one adopted in 
the English Herd Book. It is perfectly preposter- 
ous to repeat the G's so often ; they convey no idea 
till cotmted, and it always gives us a sick head- 
ache to do this. Beside, the old method can lot 
be followed much longer. Let any one think of a 
herd-book a century, or even half a century hence 
with the pedigrees recorded in the usual way, and 
he will find that the G's will occupy three fourihs 
of the book, and the volumes by that time make a 
small cart-load. A reform must be made, and ihe 
sooner we hit upon a more simple method of re(\>rd 
the better. This is our suggestion, and if any one 
can propose something more appropriate, we shall 
be glad to hear from him. We took the same 
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liberty in our May No., when we inserted the pedi- 
gree of Mr. Bates^ bull, Duke of Northumberland, 
of England, and we trust that Col. Sherwood will 
pardon us for doing the same with Archer. For 
some account of a visit made to this stock see Vol. 
L page 303 of this paper. 

As to a monthly republication, selected from 
foreign agricultural periodicals, we should be glad 
to undertake it if we could have sufficient encour- 



agement to do so ; but it would not pay at present ; 
the times are too hard, and the public too indiffer- 
ent to solid agricultural reading-matter. 

fVr the Amerieam AgnemUmiH. 
WINTERING DURHAM CATTLE. 

Atibum, April 21ik, 1843. 
A. B. Allen, Esq., Sm : I herewith send you a 
cut of my bull Archer and his pedigree, for 
tion in your paper. 



Durham Bull, Asgher.^Fio. 19.) 
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The property of Col, /. Af. Sherwoodf of Auhum^ N. Y. 



Pediores. — Archer got by RoUa, dam Adeliza, 
by Frederick (1060); d. 2, Adelia, by Orpheus 
(473); d. 3, Alfrida, by Alfred (23) ; d. 4, Straw- 
berry, by Windsor (698) ; d. 5, Old Daisy, by Fa- 
vorite (252) ; d. 6, by Punch (531); d. 7, 

by Hubback (319). 

Rolla, got by Patriot (2,412), dam Romp, by 
Admiral (1608) ; d. 2, Moss Rose, by Young Den- 
toQ (963); d. 3, Rosa, by Young Denton (963); 
d. 4, Ruby, by Denton (198) ; d. 5, Old Red Rose, 
by Trunnell (659). 

Archer proves himself a fine sire. Since you 
were with me, Stella and Lily have both calved 
with heifers, and they are superior to anything I 
ever saW. Lily's calf by May Duke you know 
was an improvement upon Lily, but her new heifer 
calf Lois goes far beyond her. Stella's calf is the 
best she ever had. 

When you were with me, I was feeding straw 
and corn-stalks. I continued that feed until 1st 
February, when having fed all my straw and stalks, 



I commenced on hay; but I would have been peiw 
fectly satisfied to have continued to feed straw and 
stalks until this time, as my cattle were in good 
condition when these were out. I am confident 
that this feed would have kept them in the same 
condition all winter. Two heifers you remember 
were in the yard, and they have continued there 
up to this time. Since I have done feeding straw 
and stalks, they have not had anything to eat, ex- 
cept such litter as has been thrown out of my sta- 
ble from under the cattle. I found after a while 
this was keeping them better than I wished, and 
I then directed tnat they should not have any more 
litter placed where they could get at it, and now 
they live on the twigs cm my apple-tree trimmings. 
My native cows I have fed better than my Dur- 
hams, but they are not in as good condition. I 
have kept Durhams two winters, side by side with 
the native cattle, and I am confident that I can 
keep three Durhams to two natives of the same 
size. 
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By the wa^, I had almost forgot to say, that I 
hav^e two heifers got by Archer on a native cow, 
with a sprinkle of Devon and Durham in her, 
which much resemble Ayrshires. From this I am 
convinced, that with proper selections of a Durham 
hall aiui native cows, we can produce a breed equal 
to the Ayrshires. 

Could not a monthly publication be sustained 
that should he made up from the foreign periodi- 
ods ? There are many things in these publications 
that would be valuable to us in this country, and 
much is of no use now. If a proper selection 
could be made, I for one should like it. I am, very 
respectfully, &c, 

J. M. Sherwood. 

For ike American AgricuUwrigt. 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON.— No. 2. 

Log Hall, Miss.y AprU, 1843. 
I generally finish gathering my crop about 
Christmas in each vear; the past season later by 
some 15 days, attributable more to plowing and 
sowing grain, than to tlie crop, although I sent off 
8 bales to the hand ; and ''made com, provender, 
&c in a large abundance. This plan I shall con- 
tinue to pursue, as the pasturing down the grain 
is a saving of dry food ; as much work also can be 
done as in the sparing, when other operations de- 
mand every effective laborer, as well as making a 
better crop of crain, and having that much work 
done. I will therefore take you to the first day of 
January, when I may say the crop is conunenced. 




CJoTTON Plant.— -(Fig. 20.) 



In the first place, I repair all fencing, after 
which the men are employed in cutting up uid 
rolling logs ; the women and children in faaocking 
down cotton stalks when not too large with a stick, 
cutting up corn-stalks, firing log heaps, burning 
chunks and the brush that may have &llen from 
trees, cleaning up hollows, &c. At the same time, 
I keep as mamy plows running as is convenient 
when the earth is m proper condition. By keeping 
busy at this season of the year, it gives me such a 
control of the crop, that I can have time to do 
what is done effectually, which is one half the 
battle. If the season be favorable, I commence 
plowing for the cotton crop about the last week ia 
Februarv or the first in March, having flushed dl 
stubble land as early as possible. 

If the land was in com or cotton the previous 
year, I run off the rows in the old water furrow 
with a short plow, this year using two horses to 
it, and running deep, w ith a tuming plow I thea 
throw to this two furrows, one from each side, in- 
tending to reverse the last beds. I use the Peacock 
and Dudlev plows, the first a cast mould-board 
and wrought share, the other, both wrought in one 
piece. 

I leave the s^round in this condition untU a day 
or two before I wish to plant, and then break out 
the entire surface between the sows, the baulk ; 
my reason for so doing is, that the cottcm plant 
grows off faster on a bed of some firmness, the 
radicle or future root will die oftener on a light 
surface than when on hard earth, if not so hard it 
can not penetrate ; and by breaking out the middle 
late, it leaves the bed fresh, except a narrow 
strip on the top, which is cleaned off by plant- 
ing, which gives the plant an even start with 
grass and weeds. 

I be^n to Y)lant the first fine weather after 
the 20tn of March, though usually not before 
early in April, some of my neighbors even 
earlier than the 20th some seasons ; I prefer 
to be a few days later and have all business 
well up, than to haste in planting, and prob- 
ably set a bad stand from cold, and part of 
the plowing to be jumped over. 

I direct tne cotton-seed to be hauled out, 
and dropped in two or three heap-rows across 
the rows, at convenient distances, and in suf^ 
ficient parcels ; practice gives the hands a 
pretty correct idea how much is required. I 
usoally measure enough for the first row, or 
an acre, seldom planting over 2 bushels mv* 
self, and often not over one, especially if 
bought seed. If the first furrows have been 
settled by heavy rains, are rough, or have 
many cotton-stalks on the row, an iron tooth 
harrow should be run over them, drawn by 
one horse, and with the row ; this cleans off 
the row, and leaves it in fine condition for 
planting. 

I strike out the furrow for planting with an 
opener. For the better understanding of the 
reader I will describe this. 

Take a piece of timber 3 feet long, 3 inches 
square; round the lower side; fiisten hy a 
mortice and tennon to the bottom of chip b 
of shovd-plow, about midway of this piece; 
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near the froot eod, let in a piece 2 1-2 by 1 inch (c) 
long enough to pass through the beam» and have 
holes in it and one in the beam, so as to raise or 
drop the lower piece; the front end of the lower 

K'ece {a) has a shovel of some size, but to project 
low about half an inch. 

(Fig. 21.) 




COTTON-FURKOW OPENER. 

I am very pKarticular to open the furrows as 
straight as possible ; if on level land, or a regular 
curve ; if on hilly, or rolling land. The sower now 
follows with se^ in an apron, and scatters them 
along in the narrow furrow bv shaking the hand, 
ao as to cause each seed to fall separate if possible. 
This furrow being from 1-2 to 3-4 of an inch 
deep, can not be covered deep, which would be an 
injury, seed coming up with more certaintyr if light- 
ly covered. The nature of the seed reauiring the 
leaves, which are folded or rolled up with the radi- 
cle or root in the centre, to rise up before the 
plume or future stalk can start. Tne bean will 
serve to explain somewhat, as it is more generally 
known, the radicle or root of it plunges down into 
the earth, while the two cotyledons or the halves 
of the bean, rise with the plume or ftuure »tem 
between them, though the plume of the bean does 
sometimes rise when the cotyledons do not, nor 
can they, from being too deep, or the earth too 
hard, which never takes place with the cotton- 
plant 

The coverer I use, is therefore made to suit the 
object in view, as follows : Take a piece of oak 
timber IS inches long, 6 wide, and 2 to 2 1-2 inch- 
es thick; one edge to be slightly concave, the 
other roimded off, so as to present this appearance. 

(Fio. 22.) 




Cotton Seed Cqver. 



I then get the centre from end to end, and from it 
slope gradually to each end, leaving the ends half 
an inch thick or less ; this is ihe front of it. 

I fasten it with a bolt to the chip of a shovel- 
plow, cutting out of the back of it enough to per- 
mit the bolt to be fastened by a nut, as also to 
make it lighter. The object of rounding the top 
is, to lessen the weight, as also the quantity of 
earth it would carry. It is made with two sloping 
surfaces in front, so as to sweep off more earth ; 
and is hollowed out on the lower edge so as to 
leave the bed slightly rounded to carry off the 
water. 

I prefer planting about one half the cotton crop 
about ten days before the remainder, that too 
much necessary work will not be required at the 



same time ; if a rainy spell of weather now, or 
any other backset should cause detention in work- 
ing over the first time, grass and weeds will have 
taken soch hold, that the &rmer will find as hard 
work as in fighting fire; but if only the one half 
be planted first, the last half will not be pressing. 
I plant upland at 4 feet apart between the rows ; 
2d low ground at 5 feet distance. Anv farmer 
will find there is very much to be gainea by put* 
ting his land in fine order before he plants; even 
if a few davs later planting than his careless neigh* 
bor, he will soon overtake him in cleaning his erop^ 
besides his crop is not checked in growth ; and he 
would do well to so pitch his crop, that his com 
could ^t one working, before his cotton would re- 
quire It 

Before ^ving you the cultivation of the plant, I 
will describe the seed that I have found 'to be the 
best, not only in producing, but in gathering the 
largest weights per hand. The seed is covered 
with a short, perfectly white furze, called Mexican , 
when firesh it is small, but afler being cultivated 
in the United States it becomes longer, gradually 
losing the white fibres, or changing to a germe. 
The Pettit gulf seed is the same, only it is care* 
fullj selectnl and kept pure, by the planters in the 
vicinity of the gulf hills near Rodney — this part dt 
the Mississippi river being called Pettit Rulf. This 
cotton not only produces more, but the bowls (that 
contain the cotton and seed) open out wider, and 
it is therefore easier gathered and picked. 

Many persons, in circling their hilly land, do it 
a greater injury than in plowing up and down the 
hills, because their furrows t^ing inclined, the 
water has only a longer distance to flow, thus ao* 
cumulating in quantity, velocity, and force; where* 
as, if they were correctly run oE[y the water should 
lie in the furrow as on level land. In doing this, 
the curve should be as regular as the nature of the 
land wiU permit, for the purpose of admitting the 
plows to be run close up to the plant, which could 
not be, if in a zigzag course. 

If the cotton-seed be moistened and rolled with 
ashes and earth, so that the lint or furze be com* 
pressed, the moisture of the earth being thus 
brousrhi directly in contact with the hull or seed, 
it will vegetate earlier, and will require less seed 
per acre. 

I throw up my cotton bed as flat as I can to 
break out deep, and leave the water furrow well 
open, thus permitting the superfluous water to 
steep from the bed, aim the earth to become warm- 
er, tnis being necessary to the quick growth of the 
plant I have now given you a minute detail of 
the planting, not more so than is necessary to the 
tyro; my next will be working the plant. 

M. W.Philips. 

We have never known, personally, a free martin 
to breed, but have heard in an indirect way of their 
doing so in two instances. If any of our corre* 
spondents have more knowledge than ourselves 
upon this subject, the facts would be interesting, 
and we should feel obliged for an account of the 
same. 
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For the AmeritMH AgncuUtaritt. 
FREE MARTINS. 

Mr. Allen : I have often heard it stated as a 
ftct, that in cases of twins, the one a heifer and 
the other a bull, the heifer is always barren. Will 
yon be good enough to tell us, in a short way, 
what you know about the matter ? It surely is a 
curious thing, should it be so universally ; that it 
is so in very many, if not most cases, I have not a 
doubt. I have inquired amonsf my neighbors, and 
find some believe, and some doubt the story ; but 
in no in;5tance have I met with a case where the 
Uifin heifer of a bvll has failed to be barren, 

John Tits worth. 

Sussex Co,, N, /., April 2^th, 1843. 



F&r the Ameriean Agrieulturist. 
HUSSEY'S REAPING-MACHINE. 

Agreeably to an intimation expressed in your 
March number, I send you a description with a 
eat of my reaping-machine, and presume that this 
will be sufficient to give the reader an idea of its 
coDStructioQ and operation. 



When it is in operation in the field, the horses 
travel on the stubble, and near the standing grain, 
drawing the machine behind them. That part 
which cuts the grain is a wide platform, and ex* 
tends six feet to the ri^ht hand into the grain, and 
is capable of being adjusted as high or as low as 
grain is usually cut ; say from five to fifteen inches 
from the ground. Alon^ the forward edge of the 
platform where the grain is cut, is a row of strong 
iron spikes about the size of small harrow-teeth. 
These spikes are formed of two pieces of iron, one 
above and one below, leaving a horizontal slit in 
each spike for the cutting-blades to play in. These 
blades are formed like lancet-points, being sharp 
on both edges, and several inches long. They are 
fastened side by side on an iron rod, as many blades 
as there are spikes on the platform ; the iron rod 
with the blades upon it extends through all the 
spikes, and is connected to a crank immediately 
behind the horses. This crank is turned by cog- 
wheels, connected with the main axle, and is mov- 
ed fast or slow according to the speed of the hor- 
ses, giving a horizontal, vibratory motion to the 
blades, causing them to move out of one spike into 
another, backward and forward, there being as 



Reafing-Machine. — (Fig. 23,) 




Invented by Obed Hussey, Baltimore, Md. 



many blades as spikes. As the machine is drawn 
ahead in the gram, the stalks or straw is received 
between the spikes, while tbe vibratinof blades cut 
it off as it enters ; the straw being held by the 
spike both above and below the edge of the blade, 
while the blade passes into the spike— thus the 
cutting is made sure. 

As the grain is cut, it falls back on to the plat- 
form. When the wheat is tangled, this fatliug 
back is aided by an instrument m the hands of a 



man who rides on the machine, whose business is 
to push off tbe grain in heaps as it accumulates on 
the platform. He is able to do this with great 
accuracy and nearness, leaving the heaps distinct 
from each other, and in fine order for the binders. 
One machine will cut twenty acres per day with 
ease, if ordinary diligence is used. The blades 
need no sharpening from beginning to end of har- 
vest. Standing and tangled grain is cut perfectly 
clean ; indeed, lodged wheat is cut better with the 
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machine, than it is usoaily cat hj the cradle, and 
if the lodged wheat be yery heavy, it will be cut 
Tery clean, and nearly as fast as if standing. Am- 
ple proof of these facts can be had from at least 
five hundred of the first fiinners in the United 
States. 

The price of a machine with shafh for a single 
horse behind, is $150. The forward wheels 
as represented in the engraving, will be an extra 
charge of twenty dollars. 

Obed Husset. 

Baltimore, April lUA, 1843. 

We publish with pleasure the following com- 
munication on agricultural schools. We have had 
within the past three months, repeated inquiries 
from parents in this city, wishing to know if there 
were any institution where their sons could 
be placed to acquire a practical and theoretical 
knowledge of agriculture. They desired to have 
their children so near that they could easily visit 
them, as they would take great interest in their 
progress, as also in the agricultural operations of 
the institution. We are perfectly confident, that 
any person willing and competent to manage a 
school of this kind, if he would establish it near 
this city, would immediately obtain as many pupils 
as he might wish. The neighborhood of New 
York possesses superior advantages for a school of 
this kind, and we would earnestly recommend the 
subject to the consideration of our citizens. Mr. 
Bement has recently joined the New York Central 
Farmer. We welcome him to the editorial corps, 
satisfied that his ability as a writer, and practical 
experience as a &rmer, will make him a valuable 
co-laborer in the great cause. 

For the Ameriemn AgricuUmrui. 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTIONS. 

I have long been impressed with the necessity 
and importance of an agricultural institution for 
the education of young men in the theory and 
practice of farming. £ver)r revolving year only 
tends to strengthen my conviction. From the nu- 
merous applications made annually, not only by 
parents who wish to place their sons under the 
care and guidance of ^ood farmers, but by young 
men themselves, who look to commerce, manufac- 
tures, and the learned professions with a sorry 
prospect, and have finally come to the condusioo, 
that after all, farming is as honorable^ respectabUy 
and possibly in the main, as profitable as any other 
profession, and they are very anxious to place 
themselves in a situation to obtain the desired in- 
fi)nnation. 

I have long admired the model farm of the cele- 
bfated Fellenburg d* Hofwyl, in Switzerland, and 
think one such establishment in this state would 
be of immense importance, ay, of much more im- 
portance than some of our colleges. An American, 
travelling in Europe a few years since, paid a visit 



to this establishment, was highly delighted, and 
much surprised to find a smdent there from the 
city of New York, who informed him there were 
several other boys in the schod firom the same 
place. " There were pupils on the ground,^ he adds, 
'* from German)r, France, Spain, Portugal, North 
and South America, and Timis." It has furnished 
to continental Europe the best modes of its agri- 
culture, while it has sent forth into the above-nam- 
ed countries, some of the most useful, virtuous, 
and enlightened citizens. 

"When," said the lamented Buel, <' shall we 
become wise, and imitate, the good, as we are ever 
ready to do the bad examples of our European an- 
cestry ? Where shall we establish school of sci- 
entific and practical agriculture for our sons? 
Whenever their importance shall be duly appreci- 
ated, and our citizens consult their true interests 
in endeavoring to promote the best interests of 
their'coimtry.'' 

It is difficult to estimate the advantages that 
might justlv be expected from such an institution, 
in which theory and practice would go hand in 
hand ; where the mental, as well as physical pow- 
ers were justly cultivated. 

An improvement is the great object in everr* 
science ; the ingenuity of man is constantly at work 
in order to find out by experiment some new in- 
vention better calculated to produce the desired 
•fi*ect ; in this way the great and important im- 
provements in mechanics nave been accomplished. 

Agriculture may be practised without any 
knowledge of its theory, tnat is, established prac- 
tices may be iim'tated; but in this case it must 
ever remain stationary. The great proportion of 
our farmers jog along as if there were no improve- 
ment necessary; adhering to the old practices and 
beaten path of their fiuhers, grano&ithers, and 
great-grandfathers, before them. 

The mere routine practitioner can not advance 
beyond the limits of his own particular experience, 
and can neither derive instruction from such acci- 
dents as are favorable to his object, nor guard 
against the recurrence of such as are unfavorable. 
He can have no jresource for unseen events but or- 
dinary expedients, while the man of science resorts 
to general principles, refers events to their true 
causes, and adapts his measures to meet every 
emergency. 

Within the last twenty-five or thirty years, there 
has been a decided improvement in the cultivation 
of the soil, stiU there is much yet to learn. The 
object of the art of agriculture is, to increase the 
quantitv, and improve the quality of such vegeta- 
ble and animal productions of the earth, as are 
used by civilized man ; and the object of the agri- 
culturist is to do this with the least expense, or, 
in other words, with prc^t. 

I feel convinced that the establishment of a fiino 
ios the purpose of educating voung men, and ink- 
parting that knowledge, wmcn is necessary, in or- 
der to &rm on scientific {^ciples, and to good 
purpose, would confer a great boon to the country, 
and roateriall)r promote our agricultural prosperity* 
I would consider it to be the first and main object 
of such an establishment, to make the pnpil thor- 
oughly acquainted with, and undersumd the prin- 
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chiles of the science in which he is about to en- 
gage ; I call it a science, for, to be a good farmer 
requires more scientific knowledge than is gener- 
ally admitted. Some imagine that farming is so 
simple a matter, that the veriest dolt might be a 
good farmer ; this is erroneous. To be sure, they 
could give orders to plow, and sow, and reap, and 
follow other people's examples in the general gov- 
enmient ; but to be a good and successful &rmer 
something more is needed. 

I have been induced to make the foregoing ob- 
servations in consequence of having several appli- 
catioDs to take youn^ men, and instruct them in 
fiuming. I have refused to take them, 1st, on ac- 
count of my inability to teach them, and 2d, on ac- 
count of the difficulty which generally arises from 
jealousy of the common laborers on the fkrm. 
They are very apt to imagine more favors are 
diown, and they receive better fare, &c. Besides, 
it is no object for a fiirmer to take one young man 
for merely the labor he would perform ; for it can 
not be expected that he could take hold at once, 
and earn even his board. They must be brought 
on by degrees. I am well convinced that if some 
competent firmer would undertake the manage- 
ment and instruction (in practice as well as in 
theory) of a certain number of young men at a 
reasonable charge per annum, he would make it 
profitable to hmiself, and advantageous to his 
pupils. 

In the absence of such an establishment in this 
state, I most cheerfully recommend the " Eden- 
Hill Farm Institute," on the river Delaware, 12 
miles above Philadelphia. Mr. James Pedder, the 
able editor of the " Farmer's Cabinet," who is well 
qualified, has connected himself with J. Coperth- 
waite, Esq., the owner of the farm, which, ** in 
eveiT respect is well adapted to the purpose, has 
established an institution for the reception and in- 
struction of young men, in the principles and prac- 
tice of agriculture and horticulture. He will oc- 
cupy the elegant mansion, which for healthfulness 
and beauty of situation can not be surpassed ; and 
It will be the study of himself and family to tender 
to their young friends the convenience and comfort 
of a Home. 

" The exercises of the institution will embrace 
the practice of agriculture in all its various branch- 
es and details; the cultivation of the best crops, and 
the rearing of the choicest stock ; the best animals 
having been selected, and the most improved im- 
jdements obtained. The management of the plow 
will form a leading feature in the course of instruc- 
tion ; subsoiling will be adopted on a regular scale, 
as well as a system of dmimng, the formation and 
ajmlication or composts, &c., &c. Horticulture 
vml occupy a large space of attention, the students 
having the advantage of studying and practising 
this branch, the care of which will be under a pro- 
fessed gardener, having the charge of a range of 
houses, with an enclo^ garden of more than two 
acres in extent" 

I wiU also take this opportunity to inform the 
readers of this journal, that an ''Agricultural 
Schod" has been lately opened in Tennessee, at 
**Elm Crag," by T. Fanning, the able and talented 
editor of the '' Agnculturist." The school was 



opened on the 2d of January last, with six students* 
and I am now advised that there are eleven young 
gentlemen in the establishment, and preparations 
are making to take a few more this spring. In 
addition to the different operations incidoit to bus* 
bandry, gardening, &c., their studies will embrace 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar, geography, algebra, geometry, and other 
mathematical studies, and everything necessary to 
an English classical education, together with some 
of the most important sciences, such as botany, 
geology, chemistry, cultivation, &c. Sacred his- 
tory and music are also studied. 

C. N. Bement. 
Three Hills Farm, April, 1843. 



Accompanying Dr. Philips*s last article on cotton, 
he says in a private letter: — 

'' I have gathered here 2,500 pounds of cotton 
on strong cane-land, and from a single acre 1,700 
pounds, the year it was cleared. .But is 5,989 
pounds of cotton a greater product than 100 to 190 
Dushels of com ? All appear incredible to one who 
has no experience. Many say the product of cot- 
ton can not be increased. Why not? Can we 
not increase the product of all grain, roots, &c. ? 
of beef, pork, mutton, and wool ? I have gathered 
myself, from a single stalk 50 to 60, and even 100 
open bowls, or the cotton from them, to speak 
strictly. Now suppose a crop could average this. 
My rows were 5 feet apart ; admit the stalks were 
3 feet, there beinff 2,904 stalks, we would Tiave 
2,500 pounds or about, or even more ; as much of 
the weight depends on size of bowls. I heard a gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance say, he had counted of 
bowls and forms about 500 / think. Suppose the 
stalk could be nourished to bear these to maturity, 
we should then have at even 5 feet apart each 
way, 1,742 stalks, and full 8,000 pounds of cotton* 
There is one fact as mentioned by a friend of mine 
on the Mississippi river. General Hugh W. Dun- 
lap, that he gathered (I think J 7 pounds from one 
stalk ! Could any mode of cultivation bring a field 
to this retum, we could afibrd to plant cotton 7 
feet 6, by 4 feet, which gives 1,452 stalks on hills, 
and a product of 10,000 pounds. But this will not 
be done soon ; thoiigh I nave said for months be- 
fore Dr. Cloud's article came out, that as the science 
of farming spreads, it will ^ive, to even us cotton- 
planters, results as astonishmg as any yet develop- 
ed. A 1k^ weighing 600 to 700 pounds, would have 
been a fortune to a man 20 yeara since in the Uni- 
ted States. Many even now laugh with incre- 
dulity at the idea of making 120 to 130 bushels of 
com per acre. Suppose a man had stated he had 
done so in 1820 to ^24, his friends would have 
blushed for his veracity, or rather want of it. One 
must not run off at any bi^ tale, but ptvsue his 
usual course ; at the same tmie let us not shut our 
eyes to the light, try experiments on so small a 
scale that we can not be injured, and then havinff 
** proved all things, hold fast to that which is good.^ 

There are large tracts of meadows in New Jef 
sey opposite to this city, ditched and embanked as 
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Mr. McCaoghan proposes to do those oa the Bi- 
lozi hay. But the best, and indeed the only way 
to accomplish this, has been with the shovel and 
spade. No machine has yet been invented that 
could do the work as cheaply or as well as by hand 
labor ; nor have we ever heard of anything in Eu- 
rope. The steam-plow in England did not work 
well, and it cost more to turn the land with it, 
than by the usual method of plowing with horses 
or catde. If there be a machine of recent inven- 
tion, calculated to assist in ditching or embanking, 
and any of our readers can give us the information 
where it is to be found, we shall feel quite obliged 
by the intelligence. 

For tJu AmmctM Agrieuitmrut. 
DITCHING AND EMBANKING MARSH-LANDS. 

Mississippi Cityy March 28th, 1843. 
Mr. a. R Allen, Dear Sir : I am about be- 
ffinnin^ to ditch and embank 300 to 500 acres of 
beautuul salt marsh. It is just level with ordina- 
ry tides, at the head of Biloxi bay, and I shall have 
a levee 6 feet hi^h, 20 feet base, and 9 feet wide 
OQ top to secure it from being broken in our sever- 
est storms. Seven hundred rods of levee will en- 
close 500 acres. It lies 15 miles from the mouth 
of the bay, and at the mouth of a small fresh wa- 
ter river, sjul is covered with a rich coat of native 
mss. I do not think it has salt enough in it to 
hurt it. We have no experience about the value 
of such lands, and I have but little idea of what 
wfll be their product when prepared for cultivation ; 
they are the lands Dr. Cartwnght thinks would be 
80 valuable stocked in the Herba Spagna of Italy. 
I would now be willing to give 200 acres of the 
land to have it all leveed and ditched, which I 
think can be done for $1,500 at farthest. If you 
can give me any information on this particular 
subject, I will esteem it a very special favor ; also 
the cost of a steam-plow on a small scale, as this 
18 the land such a plow would be best adapted to. 
Is there such a thins as a steam-machine for ditch- 
ing and embanking f This marsh being perfectly 
level, smooth, and free from roots, it must be well 
adapted to the use of such machinery. Yours trul y, 
John J. McCaughan. 

For th$ Amtrietm AgruuMmisL 
ICE-CREAM. 

To two quarts of milk, add three beaten eggs, 
stir Uiem together, and place over a fire till brought 
by stirring and a gentle heat to the consistence of 
cream. When warm, add a table-spoonful of di- 
luted arrow-root or starch ; then sweeten and fla- 
vor to your taste with lemon, peach-leaves, or va- 
nilla, and set by. to cool. When cold, pour the 
cream into a small pail, which insert in a larger 
one, well covered on the bottom with ice, and 
sprinkled with salt. Put ice in the space between 
tne pails, and add salt to it as before. As the 
mixture freezes, stir it occasionally, tiU all is eooal- 
ly frozen. The above. is improved by using half 
eream. If you flavor with peach-leaves or cinna- 



mon, put them over to warm (not boil) with the 
milk, and then strain before addinjr the sunr. 
The ice must be put into the form a^er it is mor- 
oughly congealedi 

ALaut. 

For tk9 Jimtriean AgriadtmvSU 
WISKONSAN AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

MaNITOU-WOC, WiSKONSAJf TwM^ Apffl, 1843. 
A. B. Allen, Esq., Sir : — 

Haviog had the pleasure of aeetog some of the 
numbers of your Affricultural paper in this region, and 
thinking a short notice of some things here might be 
interesting to a portion of your readers, I shall venture 
to trouble you with a short epistle. The name of my 
present resting plaee, above, may seem strange to 
many of your readers, but not stranger than the Pe-> 
quot, Mohegan, and Narragansett, of the northeast; 
and Choctaw and Chickasaw of the southwest. The 
definition, like most of the Indian names, is full of sig- 
nificance and beauty; Mamtou meaning their great 
Spirit, and voc his place or dwelling. 

But where is it, is the next inquiry 7 It is somewhat 
difiusely located, it being the name of a river, county, 
harbor, and county seat ; but all lying between two 
lovely sheets of water. Lake Winnebc^ on the west, 
and Michigan on the east. The country is delightfully 
situated, having a surface gently undulating, with hUl 
and dale, and streams as pure, as well out of the gra- 
nite bills of the north. This is the country of wood- 
land and forest, yielding some of the finest timber, in 
great abundance. The prairies commence about 35 
miles west of the lake shore in this latitude, and thence 
extend, with slight interruptions, I believe to the Rocky 
Mountains. The principal growth is Sugar Maple, 
Beech, Pine, and Oak intermixed. I hare seen the 
most beautiful and extensive orchards of the first, 
stretching for miles over a clear grass sod, which would 
laugh to scorn all the feeble embellishments of art, 
around which were located, at convenient distances, 
the wigwams of the red man. These, during the sugar 
season, are always occupied by their owners, for the 
purpose of securing their annual supply of sugar. 

In the spring of 1836, I was threading my way 
through this, at that time, totally unoccupied country, 
taking the route from Milwaokie to Green Bay, on 
horseback, in company with a western missionary, and 
a AoZ/'^reei mail-carrier as our guide. AAer camping 
out in the woods the first night of our journey, we 
came upon an extensive sugar ground towards evening, 
having passed several during the day, and making our 
way near the centre of it, we espied two large, snug, 
well-constructed wigwams, where we concluded to put 
up for the night. We unhorsed, tethered our beasts, 
and at the request of the inmates, went in and prepared 
for our lodging. We found large rooms, piled up with 
the crystallized juice on two or three sides, part of it 
m large cakes, and another portion handsomely grained 
in large birch-hark mo-kokt (if our orthography does 
not suit our occidectalist readers, they have my fuU 
permission to improve it), weighing from 25 to 40 lbs, 
each. Such a snirary I never before witnessed ; and 
it was all accomplished by an old man, some 90 years 
of age, three or four well-favored, neat, comely-looking 
squaws, and the children. It was the season of trap- 
ping, too, and the men could not forego their harvest 
of peltry, and left this duty to be performed by those 
who could not be of service elsewhere. What added 
to their difficulties, was the total destitution of food, 
except what was afibrded by the sugar, some wild 
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Tooliy and an occasional wild dock, which the boys 
contrived now and then to secure, by the aid of their 
bows and arrows. I had an excess of provisions, and 
took out a large flat loaf of hard, unleavened bread, 
which I offered one group. Their eyea sparkled with 
delight, and at once the matron took a large knife, and 
divided it into as many iqual tizt pieces as the number 
composing the circle, and to each she gave alike, the 
tottling papoose having as much as the matron herself 
— all of which was eagerly and ravenously devoured. 
Their gratitude for this small favor seemed to know no 
bounds ; and they pressed on me cake after cake of 
sugar, and 1 verily believe, had I a wagon, 1 could 
have loaded it in return for my petty gift, which I 
added to subsequently by giving them all I could spare. 
But I was no << trader," and 1 forebore. Is it strange 
that our crafty, griping whites get rich out of the an- 
stinted generosity of the red man 7 Verily « they shall 
rise up in judgment against this generation.'' 

This was one of the pleasaiitcst nights of my life ; 
the novel, wild, picturesque, and beautiful seemed be- 
fore me ; the profusion of this luscious store, with aU 
its appliances of boiling kettles, suspended over a large 
fire by a pole, supported by crotches, and running 
lengthwise of the cabin ; the large, canoe-like trough, 
extending through the walls, with one end near the 
kettles, to contain the sap; the well-ordered apart- 
ments ; the industry, intelligence, and kindness of the 
inmates ; the historical reminiscences of the old man, 
who witnessed, while a stripling, and yet distinctly re- 
eollected, the chivalrous battle on the Heights of Abra- 
ham, 80 years ago, between those model champions, 
Wolfe and Montcalm ; his tender age, like that of 
young Norval, inducing his father << to keep his only 
BOD, himself," from the tented field, though yet near 
enough to see and be interested in the bloody fray ; a 
young urchin displaying much of the genius of an artist 
on the doors and walls adorned by his rustic, untaught 
sketches ; and the robust forms, and open, intelligent 
countenances of all ; these, and my reflections, stretch- 
ing through the uncertsun past, and probable future 
history of this proud, yet pitiable race, gave an inten- 
sity of interest to the scene, I shall never, never forget. 
But I am wandering. 

The pines grow singularly in this country, pushing 
their straight trunks upward for 150 feet in height, by 
the side of the sugar maple and beech, which, at the 
east, choose very different soils. The soil is generally 
very good, though somewhat varying with the hills and 
valleys. The richest, deepest upland soil I ever saw, 
is on the Stockbridge and firothertown reservation, on 
the head waters of the Manitouwoc, which was select- 
ed with a great deal of judgment, and after much ex- 
amination, by some of the most intelligent Indians, and 
their friendly white superintendants. These Indians 
form an extensive settlement, of intelligent, moral, and 
perfectly reclaimed natives ; the gathered fragments of 
many an extinct tribe from New England, whose an- 
cestors once waged exterminating wars against each 
other, but whose descendants now are like a band of 
brothers, pursuing the peaceful paths of civilized life. 
I will add, for the honor of our Government, that they 
are in the full enjoyment of all the rights of American 
citizens. 

The valley which opens at the county seat, Mani- 
touwoc rapids, three miles from the harbor on Lake 
Michigan, though not extensive, is as fertile as any 
portion of the famed valley of the Genesee. Every 
crop which is cultivated there, thrives here in great 
luxuriance ; and I have nowhere seen better returns 
foi seed and cultivation than are furnished here. 
There is a good deal of enterprise among the settlers 



here and the vicinity, many of them having paid con* 
siderable attention to the improvement of their stodc» 
Berkshires and Shorthorns already having become citi- 
zens of this region. Although the earliest settlements 
were not made here till 1836, there is already a goodly 
population; the county, notwithstanding its small 
dimensions, containing about 1000 inhabitants. Popu- 
lation is pushing its way into this territory rapidly, 
owing to the agreeable diversity of the surface, the 
purity of the waters, the salubrity of the climate, the 
richness of the soil, and the varied advantages of loca^ 
tion. It has Lake Michigan on one side, and the Mis- 
sissippi on the other, connected by a line of scarcely 
separated water communication, through theWiskonsan 
and Fox rivers, to Lake Winnebago. This lake is 
within two miles of the river Manitouwoc, which emp- 
ties into it. Steamboats from Bufialo pass its mouth 
daily during the season of business. 

In addition to all the foregoing advantages, there are 
in the western and central portions of the Territory, 
rich and extensive beds of lead and copper, which pro- 
bably extend eastward to the Lake. These are some 
of the inducements which point out this Territory, and 
especially the eastern portion of it, as fuU of promise to 
the hardy, industrious, and intelligent emigrant. The 
force of these advantages is seen in the press of set- 
tlers, who seem to be hurrying into this £1 Dorado, to 
secure their section or quarter section for themselves 
and their posterity. 

I trust your exertions will not be wanting to induce 
more of these settlers to take good agricultural works 
of the day, that they may not fall behind in the intelli- 
gence which is, by these means, making such inroads 
upon the imperfect systems of fanning which are still 
too much practised here, as well as elsewhere. I may 
write you again heresfter, fhim this enchanting 
country. Very respectfully, yours, Viatob, 



CITTIB SHOW AND FAIK 

O/iUNew York StaU JgrieuUural Society, to be hOi 
at Rochester, Sqytemier 19, 20, tmd %U 

liist of Premiiims for 1843* 

ON CATTLE. 
I. BULLS— TAtm yeart old, and over. 
For the best, $20 I For the tbird best, $8 

For the second best, 12 | For the fourth best, 
Copy of the N. Y. S. Ag. Soc. * Transactions.' 
II. BULLS— Tux> yeara old and under three. 
For the best, $15 | For the third best, $5 

For the second best, 10 I For the fourth best^ 
Volume of * Transactions.' 
III. BULLS — One year old and under two. 
For the best, $16 I For the third best, $4 

For the second best, 10 I For the fourth best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 
IV. BULL CALVES. 
For the best, $10 | For the third best, $4 

For the second best, ^ I ^^^ ^^ fourth best. 

Volume of * Transactions.' 



V. COWS— TAr#e 
For the best, $20 

For the second best, 15 
Volume of* 
VI. HEIFERS— rt«) 
For the best, $12 

For the second best, 8 

Volume of < 
VII. HEIFERS— One 
For the best, $10 I 

For the second best, 6 | 



yeare old and oter. 
For the third best, $8 

For the fourth best, 
isactions.' 
old and under three. 
For the third best, $ft 

For the fourth best, 

tions.' 
year old and under two, 
I For the third best, 
Volume of < TnmitctioBs.' 
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YUL HEIFER CALVES. 
Wm Urn fccflt, $8 I For the third best, 

r«rtk0Mcaidfast, 6|VoliiiMof 

DL COW^-'CrwmyhDBenthsfi^titittndiaanwtd 
Wm the bca^ $12 I For the third best, 

F« fW MC«id fccflt, 9 I For the foorth bei^ 

{of'Ti 



X. UEIFERA— Oratf liftaem nstfcw and inprsMd ir«ii, 

6ih(«m two and three yean old, 
Wm the best, $10 | For the third best, $5 

For the teeoQd best, 7l For the fourth best, 

Volune ot * Trsnirtfaini > 
XL HEIFERS— Cross hotwem the noHvt and im p rawo d 

breeds^ over one and tmdw two yeare old. 
Wot the best, $10 | For third bes^ 

For the second best, 6 | VoIobm of < Tramscaons.' 

XII. OOWS—HaHm breed {not km>img mt9 i m p o rt t d 
Uood). 
For the best, $10 I For the third besi, $5 

For the second best, ^\^*^ <^ fourth best, 

Volume of' Trsosactioos.' 
Xin. HEIFERS— A<tf^ breede^ between two and three 

yeare eld, 
Vor the best, $10 1 For third be^ 

For the second best, 5 | Volume of < Tnnsactloas.' 

XIV. DAIRY COWS— 0/ any ftreed. 
For the best dairy cow. from which shall have been produced 
hi thirty snccessive days, the greatest quantity of batter, 
quality as well as quantity coasiderea— which shall be 
exhibited at the time, $16 I For the third best, $5 

For the second best, 10 I For the fourth best, 

Volume of Transactions.' 
No premium will be awarded unless an accurate state- 
gieat of the manner of feeding the cow, management of the 
milk, and method of making the butter, the time it was 
made, the breed of the cow, if known, the time after 
calTing ; the cow as well as the butter to be exhibited at 
the time, with certificates from the person or persons who 
milked, and managed the cream, and churned the butter. 

WORKING OXEN— Owr/(nir yeare old. 
For the best pair, $15 I For the third best, $5 

For ^ seuMid best, 1^1^^' ^^ fourth best, 
Volume of ' Transactions.' « 

STEERS— Three yeare old. 
For the best pair, $10 i For the third best, 

For the second best, 5 | Volume of * Transactions.' 

In awarding these premiums, particular reference wiU be 
had to the d^ matching, excellent traioins, and docility 
of the animals, as well as their general good appearance. 

FAT CATTLE. 

For the best fat ox, cow, or steer, $20. 

For the second best, $20 | For the third best, $8 

FAT SHEEP. 
For the best wether, $10 I For the third best. 
For the second best, 5 | Volume of < Transactions.' 

Applicants for the premiums on fat cattle and sheep m«st 
fUmish a statement of the manner of feeding the animal, 
the kind, quantity, and cost of food, to entitle them to the 
premiums. 

ON HORSES— Oner /<wr years oW. 



For the best stallion, $20 
For the second best, 12 

For the third best, 8 

For the fourth best, 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 

For the best pair of matched horses, $15. 
For the second best, $10 I For the fourth best, 
For the third best, 6 | Volume of < Transactions.' 

Three yeare old Stttds and Maree, 



Best brccd'ng mare & ct. $20 
For the second best, 12 

For the third best, 8 

For the fourth best. 
Volume of < Transactions.' 



For the best Stud, $10 

For the second be^t, 5 

For the third best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 

A variety of horses poMessin| size, strength, and endn- 
fuce for field labor, combined with that action which quol- 



For the best Mare, $10 
For the second best, 6 

For the third best. 
Volume of < Transactions.' 



lies for the carriace ornddle— in short, the horee ^ otL 
werrk^ is probably the most profitable class whicb our fhr- 
mers can now engage in mring, and to sBch, tberefiore| 
wiD the prcfiereoce of the Society pe gtven. 



SWINE— Owr tm snwtti eld. 



For the best Boar, $10 
For the sooomI best, 8 

For the third best, 6 

For the fourth best, 
Votame of < Transftctiotts,' 



Best btcedinf Sov, 
FOr the secoBd beat, 
For the third best. 
For the fourth bei^ 
Volume of ' 



•1 

6 



In awarding 



on bogs, reference will not be had 



exdosiTcly to sue or to present condition, bat to that form 
and that proportion of inne and offid to more Taloable 
paru, which nromises thtf" greatest vafaie fhrn the leasl 
amount of feeo. 

SHEEP-^. Lovo WottjjED. 



F^ the best Buck, $10 
For the second best, 8 

For the third best, 6 

For the fourth best, 
Vohmie of < Transactions. 



For best pen of 3 Ewns, $10 
For the second best, S 

For the third best, 6 

For the fourth best, 
Vt^ume of Transactions.' 



For the best pen of five lambs, $5. 
11. Middle Woolled. 



Yat the best Buck, $10 
For the second best, 8 

For the third best, 6 

For the fourth best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 
For the best pen 



For best pen of 3 Ewes, $10 
For the second best, 8 

For the the third best, 6 
For the Iburth best, 
Volume of *■ Transactkon.' 
of fire lambs, $5. 



Ill 
For the best Bock, 
For the second best. 
For the third best. 
For the fourth best. 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 



FniE Woolled. 



$10 For best pen of 3 Ewst, $10 
8 For the second best, 8 

5 For the third best, 5 

For the fourth best, 
Volume of Transactions.' 
For the best pen of fire lambs, $5. 
The term '^ long- woolled" is designed to include the Lei- 
cesters, Lincolns, Coiswolds, and all the EnsUsh varieties 
Of sheep which furnish the quality of wool suitable for 
combing— the *< middle- woolled," tlie South Down, the Nor* 
folk, Dorset. Cheviot, natire,&c.,~the " fine- woolled," the 
Spanish ana Saxon varieties of the Merino and some of 
their crosses. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 



For the best Plow, $50 

For the second best, 30 

For the third best, SO 

For the fourth best, 
2 Vols, of < Transactions.' 
For the best subsoil plow, 20 
For the best Harrow, 8 
For the second best, 5 

For the third best. 
Volume of * Transactions.' 
For the best Cultivator, 8 
For the second best, 5 

For the third best, 
Volume of ' Transactions.' 
For best grain & seed Drill, 8 
For the second best, 5 

For the third best, 
Volume of < Transactions. 



Brst threshiuff Machine $20 
For the second best, 10 

For the third best, 
2 Vols, of < Transactions.' 
For the best horse Rake, 8 
For the second bnt, 6 

For the third best. 
Volume oi^ Transactions.' 
Best fanning MUl, 8 

For the second best, 6 

For the third best. 
Volume of < Transactions.' 
For the best straw Cutter, 8 
For the second best, 6 

For the third best. 
Volume of < Transactions.' 



Best improved ox Yoke, 5 
For the second best, 
Volume of* ^Transactions. 
Implements not presenting any new and valuable Im- 
provemenu, will not be entitled to premiums. Implements 
and machines must be tested, as fjeu- as possible, in the 
presence of the committee. 



BUTTER AND CHEESE. 



For the best sample of ) 
Butter, not less than > $20 
80 pounds 3 

The second best, 12 

The third best, 

Two Vols. * Transactions.' 



For best sample of 

Cheese, not less 

than ICK) pounds, 
The second best, 
The third best. 
Two Vols. ' Transactions; 



■I 



IS 



The butter offered for premiums may be presented in 
butter tubs, jars, or firkins. 
The c lai m a nt s for premiums on batter mot state iawii- 
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ting tfie time when it was made j the number of cows kept 
on the farm ; the mode of lieeping ; the treatment of the 
cream and milk before churning ; the mode of churning, 
winter and sonomer ; the method of freeing the butter from 
the milk ; the qnantitj and kind of salt used ; whether 
nltpetre or any other substances have been employed. 

Those who present cheese for the premiums offered, must 
state in writing the time when it was made ] the number 
of cows kept : whether the cheese is made from one, two, 
or more miUdngs : whether any addition is made of cream ; 
the quantity and kind of salt lised ; the quantity of rennet 
used, and toe mode of preparing it ; the mode of pressure, 
and the treatment of the cheese afterward. 

MAPLE 8UGAR--50 lbs. 
The best specimen, $15 I The third best, $5 

The second best, 10 I The fourth best, 

Volume of * Transactions.' 
Applicants for the premiums on maple sugar will be re- 
mured to furnish a statement of the manner of making and 
Clarifying the sugar. 

CORN STALK SUGAR. 
For the best experiment in the manufacture of sugar 
from com stalks, from one acre of northern com cultivated 
for the piu;pose, and the juice extracted by iron rollers so 
as to obtain the maximum quantity of sugar ; with a full 
account of the process and expenses, $100 



ON SILK. 



$5 



For the third best 
For the fourth best, 
Volume of < Transactions.' 
Best spec'n manuf. Silk, 16 



Best half bush. Cocoons, $15 
For the second best, 10 
For the third best, 5 

For the fourth best, 
Volume of* Transactions.' 
Best pound of reeled Silk, 15 
For tie second best, 10 

Volume of < Transactions.' 
SILK REEL. 
For the best, $10 i For the second best. 

Volume of * Transactions.' 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 



For the second best. 
For the third best, 
For the fourth best, 



Bestpr.wooUenBlankets, $5 
Best 10 yards of Flannel. 5 
Best 12 yds } woollenCloth, 5 
Best 15 yds wool Carpet, 6 
Best dble carpet Coverlet, 5 
Beat 10 yards Linen, 5 
Best 12 yds linen Diaper, 5 



For the best hearth Rug, $3 
Best 12 yards Kersey, 3 
Best 15 jrards rag Carpet, 3 
Best 15 yds tow Cloth, 3 
Best lb. sewmg Thread, 2 
Best pair knit Stockings 1 
Best pair wove Stockings, 1 



ON VEGETABLES. 
For 6 best stalks Celery, $5 
3 best heads Broccoli, 2 
3 best heads Cauliflower, 2 
12 best white tableTuraeps, 1 
For the 12 best Carrots, 1 
For the 12 best Uble Beets, 1 
For the 12 best Parsneps, 1 
For the 12 best Onions, 1 
3 best heads of Cabbage, 1 
For the 12 best Tomatoes, 1 



2 best purple en Plants, $1 
Best half peck Lmia Beans 1 
Best half peck Windsor do 1 
Best buncn double Parsley, 1 
For the 3 best Squashes, 1 
For the largest Pumpkin, ] 
12 best ears seed Corn, 1 
Best i peck table Potatoes, 2 
For 2d best half peck ) . 
table Potatoes, ^ ' 



Best variety of Seedling Potatoes, $5 
Discretionary premiums will be awarded on choice gar- 
den products not enumerated above. 

ON FRUITS. 
For the greatest variety of table Apples, $6. 
For the second greatest, $3 I For the third greatest, 

volume of* Transactions.' 
Fot the best twelve sorts, not less than three of each, $3. 
Best new Seedling Apple, $5. 
For the greatest variety of table Pears, $3. 
For the second greatest, VoL * Transactions.' 

For the greatest variety of winter Pears, •« 

For the best twelve Quinces, « 

For the best twelve Peaches, « 

For the best twenty-four Plums, " 

For the best rix bunches of native Grapes, '< 
Fsr the best six bunchet of foreign Grapesi " 



ON FLOWERS. 
For the greatest variety and quantity, $5. 
For the second ereatest, $3 J For the third greatest, 
Volume of * Transactions.' 
For the best Floral Ornaments, $5. 
For the second best, $3 I For the third best, 
Volume or * Transactions.' 
For the best Seedling Dahlia, ^. 
For the second best, 2. 

For the best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias, $6. 
For the second best, S^l^or the third best. 
Volume of * Tranactions.' 

PLOWING MATCH. 
First premium, $15 I Third premium, $5 

Second premium, 10 I Fourth premium. 

Volume of* Transactions.' 
Each competitor will be required to plow f of an acre of 
sward land m 75 minutes j the ftirrows not to be less than 
12 inches wide and 6 deep— plowman to drive his team. 

FIELD CROPS. 

(at the whiter MEETIlfO.) 



Best crop of Wneat not ) .g 

less than two acres, ) 
The second best, 10 

The third best. 
Two Vols. ' Transactions.' 
Best 2 acres spring Wheat 15 
The second best, 10 



The third best. 

Two Vols. * Transactions.' 

Best crop Indian Com ( ^,r 

not less than 2 acres J * 
The second best, 10 

The third best, 
Two Vols. * Transactions.' 



For the best crop of Barley, not less than two acres, $10. 
The second best, W^iT^^ ^^'■''^ ^^i 

Volume of * Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Rye, not less than two acres, $10. 

The second best. f^l'^^^ ^^^ ^^^i 

Volume of * Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Oats, not less than two acres, $10. 

The second best, t5 I The third best, 

volume of * Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Potatoes for the table, not less than 

one acre, $10. 
The second best, |5| The third best, 

Volume of* Transactions.' 

For the best crop of Potatoes, quantity considered, not 

less than one acre, SIO. 
The second best, |^i'^^« ^^^ ^^^f 

Volume of * Transactions.' 

For the best crop of sugar Beets, not less than half aa 

acre, $10. 
The second best, |5 1 The third best, 

Volome of * Transactions.' 
For the best crop of Mangel Wurzal, not less than half an 

acre, $10. 
The second best, |^ 1^^ ^^^ ^^®^> 

Volame of* Transactions.' 

Bnr the best crop of Rota Baga. not less than one acre, $10. 
Ite second best, fSl The third best. 

Volume or * Transactions.' 
The best crop of Carrots, not less than one acre, $10. 
The second best, $5 1 The third best, 

Volume of < Transactiotts.' 
The best crop of Peas, not less than one acre, $10. 
The second best, ft5 I The third best, 

Volume of < Transactions.' 
Those who present claims to premiums for fiirm crops* 
mnst state in writing the following particulars :— The con- 
dition of the soil at the commencement of cultivation for 
the crop ; the previous crop and cultivation, and quantity 
of manure used upon it ; the quantity and kmd of manure 
the present season ; the Quantity and sort of seed used ; the 
time and manner of sowing, cleaninj[, and harvesting the 
crop ; the amount of the crqp determined by actual weight 
or measurement ; ^d the expense of cultivation. The laid 
shall be measured by some sworn surveyor, and thte daiai- 
ant of the premhmi, with two other jwisons who assbtod 
kmemniV, thall^ certuy oMer oath as te the q^uMty 
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nrmaon comrrr agricultural and horticultural sociETr fair. 



produced from the piece of land mentioned in the certifi- 
sate vf the surveyor. 

ESSAYS. 
{For pubUaUhn m tJu next colvmtqf TranMcHotu.) 

Por the best essay on the different Tarieties of wheat, $20 

For the best essay on the diseases and insecU inju- 
rious to the wheat crop, 30 

For the best essay on sobsoil plowing ; with the re- 
sults of actoal experiments in the state of New 
York, 20 

For the best essay on the introduction and culture of 
new agricultural products, 20 

For the best essay on the diseases of sillc worms in 
this climate, and the means of preTention and cure, 20 



DISCRETIONARY PREBaUMS 
wiU be awarded for soch implemento and producU not enu- 
merated above, as shall be deemed worthy of notice and 
encouragement. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Applicants for premiums are requested to pay nirticular 
attentioB to the premiums on dairy Cows, fat Cattle and 
fiit Sheep, Butter and Cheese, field crops and Sugar. 

The statements required from those who compete for 
field crops, must be sent to the Recording Secretary, Al- 
bany, previous to the first of January, 1844, and the pre- 
miums will be awarded at the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety, on the third Wednesday of January. 

Ail premiums will be paidin cash or plate, at the option 
of the winners. 

The premiums for Essap and for agricultural Imple- 
ments, will be open to the United States: but all others will 
be confined to residents of this state, who are members of 
Uiis Society, or who may become so by the payment of one 
dollar on entering their articles. 

Competitors for the premiums on Essays must forward 
their manuscripts to the Recording Secretary, at Albany, 
previous to the first of January, 1844, free of postage. 

0:7* Particular rules and regulations of the exhibition, 
tocether with the list of awarding committees, will be pub- 
liued hereafter. 



The measure used to ascertain the quantity of milk 
given by Mr. Smith's cow, was the vrine quart, the same 
as is generally used hi Ei^land, according to Mr. Berry's 
report of great milkers. The only utility that we can per- 
ceive in cutting the tail, is to let blood, and this could be 
better done in the usual way of lancing a vein ; but this, 
as well as the application of spiriu of turpentine, we con- 
sider entirely unnecessary. To produce the greatest quan- 
tity of milk, a variety of good lood and exercise, under 
onUnary circumstances, is all that is necessary to ensure 
a strong steady appetite. For the manner in which great 
milkers are treated and fed in Great Britain, tee Tour in 
England for the preaeot onmber. Mr. Smith's cow has 
produced more milk than any other we have heard of in 
the United States, save a grade Durham, owned by Dr. 
Martin, of Kentucky. We have been informed that she 
averaged 41 qnaru per day, for three weeks in succession. 
Her feed, during thia timci was the best of dovar and blue 
grasa pasture. 

nr tht Ameriem AgriaiUmiit. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY MILKER. 

JUpotOory <^theAmtriam InttthOi, N, 7., May 10, 1843. 

DvAR Sim— The following communication in relation to a 
remarkable cow, which commanded the premium at the 16th 
•■Daalfitir, was made by Mr. Smith, thle owner, at the spe- 



cial request of the premium committee, and was intended 
to have been embraced in the annual report of the institute, 
directed to be printed by the legislature ; but owing to 
some ne^ector mistake in the carriers of packag*:^ to 
Albany, it did not come to hand in time to be inserted. 
I shaU therefore be obliged by your inserting it in the 
American Agriculturist. 

T. B. WAKEMAN, 

Cor. Sec., Itc. 

Tkefutt4>l4)od$d Durham Cov, VidariOj 8 year* old. was 

Srchased at a ftir, near Liverpool, in September, 1840, by 
ptain Richardson, of the ship Brooklyn, and came to 
the present owner in July. 1841. No ceruin pedigree was 
obtained, nor can be, as she was purchased for private use, 
and the name of the person who sold her can not now be 
ascertained. 

Her MWdng QiHiKfv.--She calved on the 3d September, 
1841. The calf was taken away the sixth day thereaAer. On 
the 9th September, she gave 34| quaru of strained milk ; on 
the 10th, 34| ; on the nth, 34 ; and for twenty days varied 
from 34 to 32 quarts per day ; for three months in succession 
she gave not less than 32 quarts per day ^ and frt>m the 
8th of September, 1841, to the 8th of July, 1842 (including 
the winter months), the average Quantity was 27 quarts per 
day : tlie milk was strained ana measured once a we«k. 
As she will come in freak the first of December, from the 
middle of July she fell ofi* gradually from 15 to 12 quarts, 
the quantity she now gives. The quality of milk is ex- 
cellent. 

Her Feed.— Besides grass in its season, and hay, she was 
fed with ground com and oau, meal, shipstufl*, and veget- 
ablesj such as carrots, sugar beets, and potatoes ; changing 
the kjnd of feed once a week, as it was found that on any 
one course of feed more than a week, the quantity of milp 
diminished, and by the change the quantity was sustained. 

Treatment.—l had her Uil cut once in 6 or 8 weeks, and 
allowed it to bleed freely, and at the same time put on her 
loins a spoonftil of spirits of turpentine ; immediately after 
each cuttihg of the tail and use of turpentine, her appetite 
was stronger and the quantity of milk increased. 

CrauB P. Smttr. 

Brooklyn, Od, nth, 1842. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCTETY PAIR. 

The fair of the above flourishing society was held at 
Washington, Miss., on the 28 and 29 April, a Miacroimt 
of the proceedhigs of which, and the reports of the several 
committees, we find m the Free Trader. We would gladly 
copy the whole, but fti>m the crowded state of our columns 
can only give place to the spirited letter of our correspon* 
dent, Mr. Affleck. We understand that the president, Col. 
B L. C. Wailes, gave an excellent address upon the occa- 
sion, with which we hope to be favored as soon as pub- 
lished. We perceive that Mr. Affleck objects to the great 
weight of our northern plows. We can make them as 
light as the south will please to have them ; but this rather 
injures their eff*ective work. We suspect the hands who 
ose these plows, do not exactly understand their manage- 
ment ; and we wouM refer to Mr. Cornell's letter in May 
No., p. 50, where weight and shape are explafaied ; also to 
a communication of the same on the management of the 
side-hill plow, p. 370, Vol. I., of our paper. 

Ftr the Ameriem AgriaOimiet, 
JngUtUeySSthAprU, 1843. 

Mt Dsas Sn :— Our ftir is over ; and I sit down, 
agreeably to my promise, to give yon a short account 

You are aware, I presume, that we have had one of the 
most extraordinary springs ever experienced in this re- 
gion—cold, wet, dreary, and extremely backward. Two 
heavy fiUls of snow, both, I think, after the middk of 
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Marcb — much of the com cut down — cotton only now ina> 
king Its appearance — ^inany beautiful and somewhat tender 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, killed by the frost—no veget- 
ables fit for the table, if we except a little asparagus, and 
a few peas, radishes, &r.. Then, to wind up, we had, on 
the night of tlie 21st inst., the most fearful storm I ever 
witiiefiied. During the whole night it was one continued 
flash of lightning, with thunder to match, and rain in such 
torrents, as to flood the whole country, wash up the crops, 
carry away the fences and the most substantial bridges, 
and destroy hundreds of acres of cotton and com. All 
these things combined to lessen the interest of our fair. 
Still we h^ a pleasant and an interesting meeting. 

Yesterday, Friday, was the pruicipal day, and fortu- 
nately, it proved a pleasant one, though dusty in the ex- 
treme to those vho had far to travel. I should say that 
there were between 600 and 700 assembled in and around 
the church, to bear the president's address, a majority of 
whom were ladies. The front of the gallery and the pil- 
lars supporting it, as also the pulpit, were gayly bedecked 
with flowers and wreaths of evergreens, and on each side 
of the speaker sat vases of rare and beautiful flowers — 
decorations effected in the morning, by a committee of 
young ladies. The address was a happy one, and such as 
was expected from the known talent ot the speaker. One 
part ofit, however, casting a passing ^loom over the spirits 
of all who have the welfare ot the society and the improve- 
ment of our agriculture and horticulture at heart — that 
part, wherein ne expressed his intention of resigning his 
office of president ; an office he has so effectively nlled 
during these first three years of the society's existence. The 
hope is strong, however, that he will be prevailed upon to 
accept of the continuation in office, that the vote of the 
society is certain to press upon him. But to the business 
of the day. 

The rest of the doings were to come off* in the college 
buildings and grounds, to which all now adjourned. There 
to the stock pens I now made my way. and found, to my 
sad regret, many of them untenanted, for reasons already 
given. Few could spare hands, from the necessary re- 
pairs of the damages effected by the storm^ to bring stock ; 
many, like myself, could not bruig their animals, from loss 
of bridges, &c. The splendid toll bridge over the Homo- 
chitto was carried off*, so that I was disappointed in bring- 
ing up the fine cows I boasted of, and also Mr. Foster^'s 
boil, Coronet, from Cold Spring. Still, there was a con- 
siderable turn out— especially of horses. Mr. Hall's enor- 
mous bull, Beltzhoover, and the Berkshire boar, Newbury, 
seemed to be the most " prominent faitures," as poor Power 
would have said. The latter, you know — the former is 
perhaps the largest animal of nis kind you ever saw, and 
in the highest order : his skin shone like satin. He has 
improved greatly since he was last shown. 

In the college halls I found assembled an array of 
beaut¥, that would have been danecro'us for you, in vour 
lone, bachelor state, to have faced ! The number or the 
siemer sex, who were crowded in around them, showed 
how powerful their attractions were, when added to the 
bouquets of flowers, the fmits and vegetables, the numer- 
ous specimens of the handiwork of our planters' wives 
and daughters, consisting of quilts, worsted-work of various 
kinds, knitted or netted caps ana capes and collars, roUs 
of linseys and cotton dotOB, saddles and bridles, speci- 
mens of butter, &c., &c. 

Another pobt of attraction, was the splendid collections 
of rare and valuable fossils, minerals, Indian remains, 
bones of animals, nondescript and now extinct, made by 
Col. Wailes, and by Dr. Dickenson. One room was de- 
Toled to theve^ and was crowded durhig the whole day. 

No public dinner being served up, as has been custom- 
ary hitherto, free to all, the company divided into parties, 
scattered over the grounds, to lunch— those of us residing 
near, carrying with us to dinner what strangen we could 
gather together. 

To-day the members of the society met for the transac- 
tioa of business, and with the expectation of a plowing 
match coming on', which was postponed on account of the 
late storm, and the iropossibQity of getting tlie teams for- 
ward. That there might not be an entire disappointment, 
I sent over one of the improved Peacock plows, and one of 
the sMe-hUl plows, of Bamaby and Mooen' make, which 
you forwarded ne. I have not seen the report of the com- 



mittee, but fear they are entirely too heavy—- they fagged 
our teams down completely. * oure. truly, 

Thomas Affleck. 

For the Ameriem AgriatltwrtMi, 
SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

Warm weather will now have commenced in earnest, 
and I advise the merciful man who << is merciful to hU 
beast,'' to call aU hands at 12 o'clock, and after having fed 
and curried all work animals, to be allowed to rest until 
3 o'clock, being satisfied that the horse and driver can do 
as much work in the day, as by going all the time. For 
two months previous to this, I allow Arom I to 1^. or 2 
hours in the middle of day. as the days acquire length and 
warmth, I have foUowea this plan for years, and my 
neighbors know that I am generally close alongside wita 
any of them, trithout Sunday voork other. 

ft is important now to stir the land every 10 days, and 
iffarmers will lay aside the tumiqg and shovel plow and 
use the cultivator, sweep, or double shovel, they can do so. 
The crop now having size to shake the earth somewhat, 
the hoes are not required so much, eKpecially if the crop 
has been gotten over the second time early^ and these im* 

Elements started well up. The cotton will require the 
oes to be passing through, so as to clear away all grass 
and weeds left by the plow, to clean round stumps and 
trees, and draw earth lightiy around the plant, leaving no 
ridges as thrown with the plow, being less surface exposed 
to the sun's rays. 

Early com will be old enough to give the last plowing, 
which I do when in bunch, before tassel " heaves in sight.'' 
Before plowing, sow cow peas at the rate of a peck to the 
acre ; the plows in plowing com will scatter and cover 
them. They will be an excellent preventive against the 
weeds and grass springing up, after tne blades are stripped 
for fodder, and will at tHc same time give a fine bite to 
cattle after corn is gathered, or afford an excellent iiuu> 
nuring to the land. 

The grain crop not cut now claims attention, and must 
be ffot off* the land ; and if got off* the land in time, the 
land should be broken up with tuming plows, and cow peas 
either sowed broad cast, 2 to 3 pecks per acre, or drilled at 
24 to 3 feet distance, 1 peck per acre, and covered with 
shovel plows. 

The first planting of sweet potatoes will now require 
their last working ; send hands alonff the row to lay the 
vines on the ridge, then start your shovel plows to run 
some 3 furrows Between every ridge ; hoes will follow to 
draw up this earth to the top of the ridge, cutting and pul* 
ling out all grass and weeds, and covering a part of the 
vines along the ridge, being careful not to cover the crown 
or the end of the vine. Continue to plant out drawings oa 
the vine all this month, when suitable seasons ; they will 
have time to make gocKi potatoes yet. Vines make tiMi 
best seed, and should be planted as follows: — Cut the 
vines about 1 foot long ; have a hole made in the rklge 
with a dibble, as in planting the drawines ; then, either 
with a stick, with a notch cut in one end, or the finger, 
thrust down a vine or two doubled, press the earth well 
around, leaving an inch or two out of the earth. For a 
winter crop or Irish potatoes, procure the long-red, and 
plant in rich low ground, as you did in the spring, except- 
ing no leaves or straw. Tliey will make a good crop if 
planted flrom 1st to middle of month. The garden will re- 
quhre some attention in keeping dean. 

M. W. Pmun. 



Ftr tkt Awmicmt AgriemUuHti, 
NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 
In the early part of last month, the soil and atmospbeit 
were kept conttnually saturated by transient showere and 
heavy rains, which have given an impulse I o vegetation , suffi» 
dent, it Is to be hoped, to counteract the temporary drought, 
frequentiy experienced in the early pan of this month la 
case of such drought, it wouki be advUMble to make fire- 
quent use of water hi the flower borders, and also in the 
strawberry beds, by which this flruit will be enabled more 
(blly to devdop itself, and the ptanu produce a mora 
abundant crop. 
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Kitchen Garden. — The maia point in this month, is to 
keep the earden entirely clear of weeds, as their growth 
will now oe very luxuriant, and if thoroughly sobdned, 
will be much more easily kept out the succeeding months. 
This is especially requuite with cucumbers and melons, 
■round wmch the ground should be kept entirely clean 
and loose. Sweet potatoes should now be well culUTated, 
and the earth drawn up about the roots. Cabbages for 
antuom and winter use, can be planted out, and celery 
plants be transferred into trenches. Peas may be sown 
for late crops, although they do not bear so abundantly as 
those sown earlier in the season. Lettoce may be sown 
and transplanted erery week, in order to ensure a regular 
succession through the season. This should be done in 
moist weather, or if in dry weather, late in the afternoon, 
accompanied with a plentiful watering. During the month 
sow kidney and other beans, for soccessiye crops, and in 
the early part of the month, a few Lima beans may be 
planted for a late supply. Tomeps for late crops may 
also be sown in thi^ month. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — During this month 
apple and other fruit trees can be trimmed. For this work, 
the present season is preferable to the winter^ for the rea- 
son, that the sap, being in full circulation, will exude, and 
covering the wound, heal it in a short time. On the con. 
trary, in the winter, no sap can exude, and the branch will 
frequently be quite dead for some inches from the wound. 
All useless limbs and upright shoots should be cut away, 
and the tree be trinuned to an open bead. In plum-trees, 
all black knots, formed by the insect, should be cut away 
and burnt, or the disease will spread rapidly. Cherries will 
iK>t bear much pruning, and it is generally best to allow 
them to grow naturally. 

All stone fruits frequently bear in soch profusion, that 
the tree is unable to mature them all, and they are thus of 
comparatiyely a small size. To remedy this, the cultiTa- 
tor snould thin out the fruit by hand, loiTing only a mod- 
crate crop ; the nourishment of the tree being thus dcToted 
to a limited quantity, will produce a larger and more de- 
licious fruit. When trees are aUowed to bear too abun- 
dantly, the great efforts made to mature all their fruit, will 
sometimes exhaust them to such a degree as to induce dis- 
eases, from which It will often take them seyeral years 
to recover. 

Diiriog this month, insects will frequently attack fruit 
trees in great numbers. For some of these, as the slogs 
and others of the same nature, a sprinlding of ashes or 
lime is the most immediately destructiTe. For the apis 
and smaller insects of the same habits, a solution of whale- 
oil soap, applied with a syringe, is tne most efficacious. 
Caterpillars can be destroyed while they are yet in small 
clusters, by means of burning sulphur. 

Flower Garden. — Plant out in the borders perennial and 
antumnal herbaceous plants, which have been sown in seed 
beds. This should be done near eyenlng, and always ac 
companied with watering, unless the weather should be 
moist or wet. Box edginff can still be trimmed during 
moist weather, as also hedges of privet, hawthorn, &c., 
although for these latter, earlier in the season would have 
been preferable. The turf in the pleasure-grounds and 
lawns should be kept well mowed ; the oftener this is done, 
the more rich and velvety appearance it will assume. The 
gravel walks and carriage drives should be kept well 
cleaned, and free of weeds and grass throt^gfaout the sum- 
mer. 

It is in this month that the numeroos wild flowers of our 
ields and woods abound in the greatest beauty and luxu- 
riance ; many of these are exceeoingly beautiful, and well 
worthy of cultivation in the private garden. The Lobelia 
Cardinalls, which abounds in the swamps, is one of the 
most splendid of these, and with many others has been 
tnmsferred to our own garden with entire success. To 
ensure their living, a portion of the natural soil should be 
transplamed with the rooto, and a moist day, or late in 
the aftenoon, selected fbr the purpose. Frequent water- 
Soff should be applied for some days after. There are few 
i^o have not admired these gems, which so thickly cover 
Nature's carpet ; and when they can be so easily trans- 
ferred to the parterre, neither the botanist nor amateur 
should be willing to deprive himself of so cheaply-pur- 
chased a pleasure. 

S. B. PABSom. 



FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEW8. 



By the arrival of the steam-packet Caledonia, we are 
favored by files of European Journals to the 4th of May. 
JliarkeU, — Cotton, in the lower grades there ha4 
been a decline of } to | per lb., prices for the better 
qualities renuuned firm. The total sales during April 
at Liverpool were 1 15,000 bales, the receipts 300,000, 
leaving a stock on hand of about 800,000 bales, against 
500,000 at this time last year. Business in the manu- 
facturing districts is improving, and continues to be 
quite satisfactory. Flour and grain declining, and in 
limited demand. Tobacco, large sales. Naval stores 
and rice in fair request. Beef, brisk sales. Pork, 
dull. Cheese, the same. Lard and Tallow steady. 
Oil-cake, dull and not much demand expected till Au- 
gust or September. 

Money, — ^There is no change since our last, and it 
continues abundant, large sums in sjiecie are continu- 
ally shipped to America for inyestment. 

Stodct, — These at last begin to move again in Europe, 
and sales of New York have advanced 2 to 3 p^r cenu 
Crof$, — These are represented as generally promis- 
ing, especially wheat and grass, which were very for- 
ward. 

IrrigatUm. — ^We find an excellent paper in the Lon- 
don Farmers' Magazine on this subject, showing the 
beneficial and fertilizing properties of water in irriga- 
tion; more particularly when applied to meadows. 
But as this subject was pretty fully treated by us, un- 
der head of Tour in England, page 231, November 
No., we shall make no synopsis of the article. We 
wish, however, that we could impress upon our farm- 
ers the necessity and profit of irrigation in our arid 
summer climate. 

.i WUd Boar, — One of these ferocious animals was 
lately shot in the Forest of Raulaing, in the Vosges, 
which weighed 615 lbs. Nearly 1,300 shot were fired 
at him, and he killed more than 50 dogs. 

ProdMcHvenesM of the Vine, — Mr. Loudon states, that 
one plant of the red Hamburg sort, in the yinery of 
the gardens at Hampton Court, has produced 2,200 
bunches, averaging one pound each, or in all nearly a 
ton ; and its parent, in Essex, has produced 2,000 
bunches, of nearly the same average weight. 

Xtme and Salt. — In one of -Professor Johnston's ex- 
periments, he finds that lime is a good strengthener of 
the straw, and forwarder of the kerning and ripening 
of wheat and other grain ; while salt appears to help 
fill the grain, and increase the weight per busheL 

Extraordinary Fecundity of a Cow.—The Blackburn 
Standard says, that five weeks since a cow, belonging 
to a farmer at Sudden Bridge, near Rochdale, in this 
county, gave birth to four calves, three males and one 
female. Two of them in color are roan, and the other 
lighter colored. The cow is of the Short-homed Hol- 
demess breed. The exhibition of this curious phe- 
nomenon has brought to the coffers of the lucky owner 
a considerable sum of money, and he has latterly been 
ofiered 150/. for the stock. The cow and her remark- 
able progeny are all doing well, eyen better than could 
have been expected. We understand this is the first 
instance on record of such a number of calves being 
brought forth at one birth. 

Mtar, or Otto o/RoHs.-^We copy finom the Omides- 
er and Practical Florist, a simile method of making 
this delicious perfbme, and trust that some of our fair 
readers will essay some experiments firom Americaa 
roses this season, and give us an account of their good 
or ill success. Otto of Roses is made fhmi the hnn* 

idred-leayed rose (JRo»a ceni^olia), which species is alao 
UMd cxclnaiyely m thediitillatk>nof rose water. The 
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genuine otto of rooes is not, it is said, prepared by dis- 
tillation, but by pnttiog a quantity of carefully-picked 
rose-leaves into a jar or cask, with just sufficient wa- 
ter to cover them. The vessel is then set in the sun 
for a few days, and in about a week the otto (a buty- 
raceous) oil collects in the form of a scum upon the 
surface, and is removed by a piece of cotton. 

Superiority of Span^Roofed Grun-Hovuts, — Mr. Mc- 
Nab of the Caledonia Horticultural Society, contends 
that the spam-roof is much superior for Green-Houses 
to the lean-to. 6ut the house should extend north and 
south, so as not to be so much exposed to the rays of 
the meridian sun. East and west roofs make the tem- 
perataie by day and night too unequal, and plants fre- 
quently perish in consequence of it. He found that 
the same kind of plants which become soft, spongy, 
and drawn up in the lean-to house, continued hayrd, 
woody, firm, and bushy, in a span-roofed house. It 
also required less heat, was more open to a good cir- 
culation of air, and the plants were not so likely to 
perish, for the temperature, winter or summer could 
be kept more equable. 

Society of German Landovmers, — Mr. Handley has 
furnished in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, an interesting paper on the meeting, &c., of 
4he German landowners. It is similar to that of the 
New York State Agricultural Society. It was estab- 
lished in 1837, and holds annual meetings, and pub- 
lishes its Transactions. The meeting at Doberan oc- 
cupied eight days, and every day the members, ladies 
as well as gentlemen, sat down to dinner at a spacious 
table, to the number of 700, the Grand Duke and his 
family heading it. 

Fine WooL — As the subject of fine wool is attracting 
much attention in the United States, we make some 
curious extracts from Mr. Handley's paper, showing 
to what an extreme the Germans carry this business. 
He says: — 

*< Tl^e fleeces, to the number of 300, were exhibited 
in a spacious tent, 150 feet long by 50 wide, placed 
upon tables, and most judiciously arranged under the 
direction of Mr. Jeppe of Rostock. It is impossible 
for a stranger to conceive the extreme attention paid 
to this subject in Germany, where immense flocks lire 
reared for their wool alone, kept, during the greater 
part of the year, in large barns, and so carefully at- 
tended, that neither dew nor rain is allowed to faU up- 
on them. In the King of Saxony's flock, which I visit- 
ed, I found wethers kept to the age of nine or ten 
years, solely for the 2 lbs. of wool which they annual- 
ly yielded. If subjected to a varying temperature, or 
diecked perspiration, a knot is formed on the staple, 
to which" my attention was directed by a very strong 
magnifying power, and which very materially deteri- 
orates from the value they attach to the article. Next 
to equality, fineness of texture is the great desideratum ; 
and a beautiful machine has been invented by Mr. 
Jeppe for the admeasurement of the thickness of the 
wool, and the proof of its strength, which unites the 
minute workmanship and delicacy of watch-woric. 
By this instrument 100 hairs of each fleece, selected 
from nine difierent portions of the body, forming an 
average of fineness, are subjected to a given pressure, 
which is registered on a very minute index. The re- 
sult of one experiment, I was informed, was that an 
Austrian fieece had been produced, of which twelve 
hairs only equalled in thickness one Leicester f The 
fleeces exhibited were sent flrom Saxony, Hungaryj 
Austria, and from every sheep district of Germany. 

« In the museum atUched were samples of crery 
wool in the known world, comprising even our most 
recently established colonies, careAilly washed, weigh- 



ed, and sorted, with such remarks as tended to illus- 
trate the subject." 

Agricultural Implements, — As those of Germany are 
notoriously antique, and badly constructed, we notice 
that many agricultural implements are now introduced 
into that country from England, and as our own are 
both cheaper, lighter, and frequently superior to the 
English, we would recommend to the mechanics of the 
United States to try their fortune in Germany. 

Siberian Vetch,^Thi8 grows from 10 to 12 feet long ; 
also the Siberian bear's claw, a new plant, said to be 
a strong one, very healthy for nursing ewes, requiring 
but light land, with deep roots, and shooting early in 
spring. Sheep like it so well that they leave no part 
uneaten. 

Sheep Raised on Mulberry-leaves, — Much amusement 
was created by a gentleman whose ruling passion was 
to raise a flock of Merinos, on mulberry-leaves. He 
was followed about by an ancient ram, to which he 
supplied his favorite food from a basket which he car- 
ried with him. 

We would recommend the said gentleman's coming 
over here with his sheep, and eating np our Moras 
Multicaulis. 

Destroying Rats and Ifice.— We find a simple, and 
as we think, an effectual remedy for the destruction 
of these vermin by Mr. Carr. A little manoeuvring 
may be judiciously used to attract the enemy to a suit- 
able position — suppose any unoccupied room in an 
outhouse, where they particularly abound. Here they 
should be fed with any favorite food— fish or malt I 
believe they are fond of— and then with, not a prepar- 
ation of arsenic, which they are much too clever to 
touch, but pills, the size of peas, made of equal portions 
of wheaten flour and powdered sugar, intimately mix- 
ed with one sixtieth part of that weight of dissolved 
phosphorus — say } oz. phosphorous to 1 lb. of flour 
and sugar ; cold water should be added to make the 
mass manajireable, and the pills flnally rolled in dry 
flour, and kept secluded from light and air. A couple 
of pills may be thrown into each rat-hole, or any quan- 
tity left on a plate in a dark situation, by which the 
double object is attained of attracting the animals by 
the luminousness of the phosphorus, and preserving 
it from too rapid evaporation. The pills should be 
replaced as often as eaten, and that without grudging, 
as, although all the slain may not be found, it may be 
relied on that «« every bullet has had its billet." Still, 
in a day or two, many rats will be seen running to 
water, where they die from excessive drinking. No 
domestic animal appears to be in danger of eating this 
preparation except fowls. Dry weather is most favor- 
able to its successful application, as damp, whether of 
situaion or atmosphere, dissolves, and consequently 
weakens, the phosphorus. 

Rust and Mildew in Wiwat.— Wheat strack 
with the rust or mildewed, should be cut at once, no 
matter how green in appearance, as this is the only 
chance of saving anythii]^ fh>m it. 

CoFTiNO Abticles wrTHouT Cbzdit. — We have 
spoken of this thing till we are heartily tired of it. 
We have therefore come to the conclusion, that all 
exchange papers hereafter, except where it appears to 
be a matter of occasional inadvertence, which c«i not 
do us the justice of acknowledging the source whence 
they take their extracts, when copying flrom ns, shaU 
be strack from onr list. 



JCr Volume I. of the American AjJictiUuriit belngwtawly o«t 
of print, we have ttmck off a new •<«5S/SihlJXiE!i2J 
to WA aU order.. Price, neatlr 2t«»«»<l ^"^•■»^«»»* f^V^ 
ooTtrs $1 ; bonnd imdflth, gilt, $IM, 
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EDITOR'S TABLB. 



BH(tor's SabU. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Tbahbactioits of the New York State AomictTLTU- 
&AI. Society, together w&h an abttnut of the jrroceedhuatof 
the county Agrieultttral Socktie$,for the year 1842^— This 
is an octavo Tolame of upward of 600 pages, with numer- 
ous embellishments. Several of the papers are able and 
well written : and others we think pretty flat, with noth- 
ins sufficiently new or striidng to recommend them for 
publication. The reports of the county societies were 
greatly cut down by the secretary, and m most instances 
we thmlc might have been omitted altogether. We can 
not perceive the utility or profit in making the Transac- 
tions a complete omnium gatherum for the whole State, and 
half the world besides, and publishing them in an expen- 
sive volume that few will ever read. 

The Transactions, in our humble iodgment, should be 
confined solely to the proceedings of the State Society, and 
ks Prize Essays, and such fiicts from the County societies 
as are new, striking, and of marked practical utility. But 
In this matter, as we understand, there is little or no discre- 
tion allowed to the corresponding secretary, and he is 
obliged to make out such reports, uid dve such papers, as 
are forwarded him for insertion. Mr. Randall has there- 
fore made the best of his subject with his usual ability, 
and deserves the thanks of the community for his services. 
We have before said, and repeat, that the secretary ought 
to be a salaried ofiicer, and devote his wliole time to the 
affairs of the society. If another year the expense of 
printing could be cut down one half, and that amount ap> 
propriated to this olject, it would prove much more bene- 
ficial to the society and the agncultural community at 
large. We should like much to quote a few pages lirom 
the Transactions, but have not room for even a synopsis. 
We are obliged to Luther Tucker, Esq., Recording Secre- 
tary of the Society, for the receipt of the publication. 

The Revised Statutes or New York, reduced to 
quutumi and antyxra^for the use ofschoolt andfamiUe8f by 
WiUiam B, Wedgewood^ Esq., pubKehed by Saxton Sf 
IfUeef 205 £roa<2imy.— This is one of the most useful works 
that could be pubhshed. It should be immediaitely put 
into the hands of every scholar in the state of New York. 
We should not allow our children, who are to take our 
places^ and make and defend the laws of our land, to grow 
up entirely ignorant of the first principles upon which our 
government is founded. 

The Pictorial History or the Uhtted States, yv-om 
the discovery qf the Northmen to the present tinUf by John 
Frosty to contain 1 120 po^, octavo ^ with numerous embellish- 
mentSf and be completed tn twenty partSy monthly , at 25 cents 
each, — Not. 1 and 2 of this work are now out. It is written 
in a clear, forcible style, is exceedingly well got up, and 
tuppUes toe very history that has been long wanted for 
poENilar use in the country. Saxton & Miles, publishers. 

The Farmers' Ewctclofedia.— No. 6 is now issued, 
which ends the letter C. Price 25 cents each No. Carey 
k Hart, Philadelphia. 

The Erctclopeoia or Mitrrat's Geography.— We 
are in receipt of No. 7 of this able work, price 25 cenu per 
No. Lea k Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Ths HotfSB, a new edition, by William Youatt, London, 
1843. — This celebrated work has been com|>letely revised, 
and much of it almost entirely re-written by its aUe author, 
who, fh>m being a practical veterinary surseon, and one 
of the editors of the Veterinarian, and withal a great lover 
and excellent judge of the animal, is particularly well 
ooEdified to write the history of the noblest of all quadrupeds. 
The book comprises nearly 000 pages, and is got up in a 
typooraphical style, hi superior to the first edition. The 
embellisbaients, also, are very superior, and will daas 
amoiw the finest wood-cute we nave ever seen. The iram- 
ker of these is considerably increased in this volume ; and 
what makes them of more value, they are actual portraits 
of the most celebrated horses of the turf, fieki, road, draught, 
and ponies of England. We observe a quotation at page 
41, uom one whom he may justly call "a valued correa- 
poodent,'' viz., Francis Rotch, Esq., of Otsego, this state, 
OQ the sAperior constitution of American stock. Mr. R. 
gives his opbilfua fhmi conaklenLbie experience at a breed- 



er in both countries. We have often expressed the same 
views, especially in regard to horses, which have been 
received with great credulity in certun quarters. We 
have, however, beat the English in trotters, and we shall 
see when a trial ever takes place, if we can not do it in a 
bruising race, where bottom is the grand test. Other do- 
mestic animals, we are confideatj improve here in consti- 
tution. 

Messrs Lea fc Blanchard of Philadelphia, have re- 
published the above work, omitting a few of the first paces, 
and have supplied their puce by maUer quite as vakiaUe, 
and perhaps more interesting to the reader in this coontry : 
it being nearly 100 pages of a General History of the Horse ; 
a DisserUtion on the American Trotting-Horse, how Train- 
cd and Jockeyed ; an Account of his Remarkable Per- 
formances -J and an Essay on the Ass and Mule, by J. S. 
Skinner, Esq., of Washington, Assistant Post-Master Gen- 
eral, and late Editor of the Turf-Register and American 
Farmer. Mr. Skinner is one of our most pleasing writers, 
and has been familiar with the subject of the horse from 
chUdhood ; and we need not add, that he has acquitted 
himself well of his task. He also takes up the imnortaat 
subject, to the American breeder, of the Ass and Mule. 
This he treau at length, and con amore, and pves two 
well-authenticated instances of a mare mule breeding. 

The PhUadelphia edition of the Horse, is a handsonie 
octavo, with numerous wood-cuts and neatly boundj and ie 
aflTorded at the low price of $2. We trust that it may 
have, as it richly deserves, a large sale. 

The American Railroad Jourhal. and Mechanics' 
Maoaziwe. iiwm/Wy, 32 pagee octavo, price $3 a year, edMei 
by George C. Schaeffer and D. K. BUnor.-^We are elad to 
sec this excellent periodical revived, and now have the first 
5 Nos. of VoL 1. of the Third Series before ns. .Such a 
work is much wanted in the United States, and vre trust 
that it will receive that encouragement from the public 
which it so highly deserves. 

The Planter, published weekly, in newspaper /orm, dy 
Dubose 4- Johnston, at ColumJbia, S. C, at $2.50 a year. 
J. J. Dubose, editor. —We are favored by the first 3 Noe. of 
this paper, aod find neariy half its pages filled with origin- 
al and weU-selected agricultural matte?, and virc wish the 
publishers success in their useful undertaking. 

The Second Annual Report <^ the American hutitsde^ 
on the subject ftf Agriculture, just published as a Legisla- 
tive document, b an excellent and uilcresting pamphVet of 
upward of 100 pages, from which it is our intention to cull 
some extracts next month. It represents the Institute in a 
flourishing condition, the receipts for the rast jeni having 
been $8,885^, and the expenditures $8,124.87, leaving a 
Wlance in the treasury of $161 X)3. 

OarruARY.— We learn with deep regret from the Virginia 
papers of the past month, of the death of the distinguished 
writer, and practical agriculturist, Hon. James M. Gmnett, 
at his residence near Loretto, Essex county, Viiginia. We 
were not personally acquainted with Judge Gamett, but 
had occasionally corresponded with him, and several of 
his commtmications have appeared in this pa])er. He has 
also been for a long time a voluminous contributor to the 
lupicultural press, more generally in his own and this state. 
These papers have usually been widely circulated and co- 
pied, and have been the means of effecting much good for 
agriculture. They were written in a pleasing style, and 
abound in thoroughly practical matter. 

But a short time previous to his death we received a let- 
ter from Judge Gamett, complainins of feeble health ; yet 
we little thought to hear of his bemg so soon numbered 
vrith the dead. Of his personal history we have alight 
knowledge, and hope that a memoir of him will soon ap- 
pear firom some member of his own fiunily, which will be 
received and read here at the north with much interest, 
for few vrere more generally known by repntatioa amoar 
our agricultural community, or more higtdy appreciated 
than James M. Gamett. 



To CoRa iSF OW iMu its.— Americns, J. R. Barbour, and W. 
H. Sotham, were unavoidably postpoiied in making up the 
paper. They shall appear in our next. We tfein receipt 
of communications from A. Beaty, ¥ni]iam PKttridfef 8 
M.W.Philipe|R.L.A. 
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FOR SALE>-«Vilbis« Property, Improved 
PanDfl, and Grift Mill. 

The tubaeriberoffen for Mle bit Rctaideiiee, tb« «4H>ininf IHrell* 
iag-hooM and Store, uid the Tavern Stand, " Bainbrid^ Honae,'* 
all aituatad on the poblic iqaare (oppoaite the Preabj^leriaa and 
Episcopal ehnrches), in the benutirul Tillage of Bainbridfe, Che< 
naofo couaty, not sarpaaaed br beaaty and healthfalneaa, by any 
TiiUf e west of C«takJlJf bein^ in the Valley of the Suaqnehannah, 
and on the bank of that mnch-admired riTer. The Dwellinga are 
each doQble two-etiiriea, with suitable oatbnildinga ; the Guldens 
lan^e ; and the court-jrarda well supplied with Tarioas kinda of 
shade Treea and Shrubbery. The Store w two stories, in the 
centre of the village, and well arranged for business. The TaTem 
House IS a large twu-story Building, with Piazza the whole front, 
on the square, in good order, and with a suitable Bam and Sheda. 
The occupant is doing a good business. The Grist Mill is adjoin- 
iag the village and Corporation, has two run of stone, and a good 
share of business, and five acres of land attached, with a amall 
convenient dwelling-houae to accommodate the miUer. 

Fift4>eq valuable Improved Farms of 100 to 300 acres each, with 
Hoosea, Bams, Sheds, and Apple Orchards su(Bcfent for their use, 
•itoated in the immediate vicinity of the villages of Uniidilla, Bain- 
bridge, South Bainbridge, Bettsburgh, Ninevah, and Harpursville. 
BeversJ of these fwrata are adjoining the Now- York and Ene rail- 
toad, as laid out, and are of the first quality dainr farma, now 
Slocked, which might be had with the farroa if desired. 

Also the ** Vallooia*' Spring Houae EsUblishment, with 90 acres 
of land a^ioiaing the New- York and Brie railroad, including a good 
Boase, well fitted up for boarders, a new Store, with a small 
Dwelliog-house, and suitable Out-buildings, Bam, Sheds, Ac. 
This spring IS mineral, and at present much fiequenCed by invalids 
lor its med cioal qualities ; and upon the completion of the railroad 
will DO doabt be a fiuhionable resort for thoee in quest of health 
or pteaaore, it being delightfully situated in a healthy and pio- 
lureaqae county. The above property wUI be sold in parcels to 
sait purchasers ; and a large proportion of the pnrehaae mouey 
may remain on bond and mortgage, for a term of years, at the op- 
tioa of the purchasers, or it wimld be exchanged for improved 
Mopert/ in the city of New- York or Brooklyn. Inquire of T. T. 
kissam. 160 Maiden Lane, (corner of South St.) New- York city, or 

of the sabscriber, at Bainbridge, Chenango county, N. Y. 

PETER BETT8, 



WHEAT-8HBAP PARM ON STATBN 
IMLiAND POR 8ALiB. 

A recent domestic bsreavement has induced the undersigned to 
eSer his residence on Staten Island for aale. It is situated mid- 
way of the outer bay, on the sea-shore, eight miles from the Quar- 
antine ferry, three from that of RoasviUe, and equi-distant fma 
two others— Segnin's landing, and Port Richmond. 

The condition of the Farm, the extent, value, and practical use- 
/alaeas of the improvements, and its peculiar aavantages, are snffi- 
^atly known. It has b*en impr'vved in a way to render it sus- 
eeptiUe of six farming divisions of thirty seres and upward each, 
inehiding an approfriato allotment of woodland ; each division 
offering a moderately elevated boHding location. The oonditioa 
of the soil is well known to be in the best working order. 

Terms to suit the purchaser, as the object is merely to change 
die invastoMnt for another susoeptiUe of equal product. 

W. A. SBBLY, 

New York, Feb. 16, 184S. 918 PuUom $irtet. 



0HEBP PARM POR BAIiB. 

The sabscribers offers for sale, or to let, their extensive Sheep 
Farm, situated m La Salle county. State of Illinois. The Farm 
constats of upwwd of 1,500 acrss ; over 400 being enclosed by sub- 
ataatial picket-fence, and improved ; the balance, dry rolling prai- 
rie, and timber, most admirablv adapted to sheep husbandry, for 
which purpose it has been used by the subscribers for the last two 
years saeoessfnlly. 

The Flocks of Sheep can be sold at the same time, if purchasers 
are inclined. They consist of over 1,900 good, strong, healthy, 
wbito-faoed Cheviot breed ; also, three fine Pauler Merino Bucks, 
parohased of a celebimted breeder at the east. 

If the Farm can not be sold for cash, offers will be reoeived for 
venting the same for two or three yean. 

Apply either to JOHN ROSE, Little VeraiilKon, La Salle, 
MURRAY * WARD, Chicago, 111., or JAMBS MURRAY A Co., 
Baffiilo, New York ; either of whom will give every information 
wanted. 



POUDRfiTTB as a Top Dremtiis for Com, 
Cottou, and Tobacco* 

This maanre has been found highly efficient as a top dressing 
for oom, and there ean be no doubt that it will prove exoeedingly 
valuable as a top dressing for cotton and tobacco. One gill applied 
to the hin of com at the first, or even st the tteond hoeing, will 
make aix to ten days' difference in the maturing of the crop — which 
elieatinies will save the crop firom frost-~one tkird to one kolf a 
gia to a atalk of oottea or tobacco, wUl astanish thoee who have 



never witnessed its effects, and abundantly ispay the sxpense by 
the increased crop. To the cotton and tobacco planter reaiding 
near navigable waters, it will be found of great value, as it may 
be applied with as little labor as plaster, and at either penod ot 
dressing out the grounds. — Poudrette of an excellent quaKty 
may be had in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Wilmington, 
Charieston, and Savannah ; or of the New-Yoric Poodrette Com- 

ny,S3 Chambon St. New- York, by eneloaingthe money— $5 for 
tlO for 6, or $15 for 10 barrels— to D. K. Minor. 



Sale of Durham Cattle, Herelbrd Bulls, and 
South Down Sheep. 

Thr subscriber, desirous of reducing his stock, vriU offer foi 
sale at auction, on Wednesday, the 18th of September next, at 10 
o'clock a. Hi., at Three Hills Farm, 3j miles west of the city of 
Albany, on the Cherry Valley road, 95 head of cattle, consistrag 
of hulls, cows, heifers, and calves, and between 70 and 80 head of 
South Down sheep, comprising bucks, breeding ewes, yearlings, 
and lambs, bred from the stock imported by Mr. Uawes, in ISSS, 
and from bucks imported since. 

Messrs. Coming and Soiham will also <rfrer at the same time 
and place, some of their celebrated Hereford bulls of different 
ages. C. N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, Albany, June 1st, 1843. 

Wortcs pertaining to Af^culture for sale by Sax« 
ton A Mllet, 80« Broadway. 

Johnston's Elemente of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, M 
cento ; Do. do. I vol. ISmo, $1 ; Gray's Botonical Tsxt Beuk, $1 99; 
Lindiey's Horticulture, $1 25 ; Gray's Agricultural Chemiitry, $f ; 
Downing'* Landscape Gardening, $3 50 ; Do. Cottage Reaidenoes, 
$3 50 ; Ltebig*a Organic Chemiatry, $1 S5 ; Dow Animal Chemie- 
try, $1 ; Buel's Farmer's Companion, 87 1-S cento ; Fessenden't 
Complete Fanner, 87 1-3 cento , Cobbet's American Gardener, 78 
cento ; BlackIock*s Treatiae on Sheep, 50 cento ; The American 
Fanner's Instractor, $1 OS ; A Treatise on Cattle, $S 90 ; Dana's 
Mock Manual, new edition, OS 1-S cento ; Boswell's Ponltey Yard, 
50 cents. 

BBVAN ON THE BEB-Criaf Bomoif. 

The Honbt Bi i ; ito Natural Historv, Phvsiology and M«n- 
agnment. By Edward Bevan; with thirty-five engraringa oa 
wood. Prie* 31 centa. 

Trb Rukal AMD DoMBsno LiPi OP Obbmawt, with eharao- 
teriatic sketohes of ito cities and scenery. By William Howitt 
Price 50 cento. 

An Oppbk.— Volumb Fibst of the Ameriean Agrienltuiist, 
complete, with title page and index. Price one doltor, stitched. 
Bound in cloth, SI S5. Persons paying tmo doOart, may have the 
first volume in neatly-bound doth, uid the second volume in num> 
bers, as published. SAXTON A MILES. 



CHARCOAli A CHBMICAIi MANURfiS. 

The subscriber has 5 to 1000 bushels fsf line Charcoal Screen- 
ings, which he offers for sale, at 13| cento per barrel. He can also 
supply compound guano manure, and any of the other chemieal 
manures, such as sulphate soda, eulphate of ammonia, Ac He 
will give estimates of cost of any composition that fanners m^ 
require for experimenting, Ac, upon appUcation, post paid. En- 
gaged in the chemical rosnu^tctures mr 30 years past, he feele 
confident of giving satisfaction in the articles ordered. 

April tl. JOHN BARLING, 

Conimeroial Worics, Jane 8t, between Washington and Watt 



THB AMERICAN AGRICUIiTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number ctrntaining 38 pagee, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS^One Dollar per year in advance ; singls nnmbeia. Tea 
Cento ; three copies for Two Dollars ; eight copies (or Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contsins but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage only, which is one ceni in the State, 
or within 100 miles of ito publication, and one end m ha^f eenUf 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

AovBBTtoBMBNTs will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exeeed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same piopoitiao, if exceeding thnt 
n umbe r. 

ir7 Rewtii through Pottmaitertf at the Urn oBoms. 

Editors oi Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sendiaf 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume 1 of Thb Ambbican AOBICULTUBIST, With table ef 
contento complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in doth, 
$1 95. It is a nest and tasteful book, snd makes ahandsooM 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Societies; to which, 
when several copies sre ordered, a liberal discount will be made. | 

tCT To provent confusion, all letters merely <"]J«"]^ **"• ^"*f 
or enclosinx money for subscriptions, should be addreseed to Saxlem 
A Miles, 305 Broadway, poat-peid or franked by the Poetmaster. 

Communieationa for poblicatioo, to be directed to the Editor (, 
and all en'veto lettera, or thoee on bnsiaess <li<M»*>»£^ with the 
paper, should be nddrsiied, mmglj, A. B. Allen, t06 Broadway,) 
NewYofk. 
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REVIEW OP THE BIAXJCBT.— OOKTBNTS. 



REVII3YV OP THB MARKBT. 

PUCES cukreut nr hew toee, jvms 29, 1843. 

ASHES, PoU perlOOlb*. $4 68^ lo f4 69 

Pa»rU, do. 5 25 " 5 3H 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. SJ " 6 

lopickle do. 5 " &| 

BALE ROPE do. B " 9 

BARK, Quereitroii per ton 82 00 " 28 00 

BARLEY perbush. 46 " 48 

BEANS, White do. 1 12| •* 125 

BEEF, Mew per bhl. 8 00 " 8 50 

Prime do. 00 " 6 50 

Smoked perlb. 7 " 7* 

Roundfl. in pickle do. 4\ ** 5* 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow do., 28 '* 30 

BOLT ROPE do.' 12 " 13 

BRISTLES. American do. 25 " 65 

BUTTER, T.ble do. 13 " 15 

Shipping do. 6 •< 10 

CANDLES, Nfould, Tallow do. •• \^ 

Sperm do. 20 " 35 

Stearic do. 1« " 24 

CHEESE ..do. 4 " 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eastern peVgal. 43 « 45 

Wertem do. 30 " 35 

CLOVER SEED perlb. 5J " 7 

COAL, Anthracite 2000 Ibe. 4 80 " 5 25 

Sidney and PiotOQ percbal. " 

CORDAGE, American perlb. 11 " 12 

CORN, Northern per buah. 55 " 57 

SoQtbera do. 55 " 56 

COTTON perlb. 5J " 10| 

COTTON RAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. " 

American Flax do. " 

FEATHERS perlb. 19 « 28 

FLAX, American do. 7 " 7^ 

FLAX SEED, rough per 7 buah. 8 25 '* 8 50 

dean do. ** 

FLOUR. Nortbera and Weaterm per bbl. 5 50 " 5 75 

Fancy do. 5 75 " 6 25 

Southern perbbl. 5 50 *» 

Richmond City Milla do. — " 

Rre do. 3 15 " 3 50 

HAMS. Smoked perlb. 6 <' 7| 

Pickled do. 4^ " 5l 

HAY perlOOlha. 35 " 40 

HIDES, Diy Southern... perlb. 8 " 9^ 

BBMP, Rtt«aia,olean per ton. 200 00 ''205 00 

American, water-mited do. 140 00 *• 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 «< 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 9 »* 12* 

HORNS per 100 I 25 *' 5 00 

LARD , perlb. 5 " 7 

LEAD ...f do. 3| " 

Sheetandbar dn. 4 '* 4^ 

MBAL, Cora perbbl. 2 874 «« 3 25 

Com perhhd. 13 00 «* 13 50 

Molasses, New Orleana per gal. 22 *' 23* 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 « 31 

OATS, Northern per buah. 28 ** SO 

Southern do. 26 *< 29 

On«, Linaeed, American per gal. 75 ** 80 

Castor do. 57" 031 

Lard do. 60 *• 65 

OILCAKE perlOOlba. 100 « 

PEAS. Field perboah. 1 25 •« 

PITCH perbbl. 1124" 117 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 2 12} " 2 81 

Ground, in bUa percwt. SO " 

PORK, Meaa per IM. 1100 " 11.50 

Prime do. 9 00 " "J 50 

BICE perlOOIba. 2 25 " 8 00 

BOSIN perbbl. 70 " 1064 

RYB perbuah. 67 ** 60 

SALT par sack 140" 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked .perlb. 4 ** 4| 

Pickled do. 8 « sl 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Sonthera per gaL 88 " 84 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. S ** 61 

SUMAC, American partoa 85 00 " 87 50 

TALLOW perlb. 64 " 74 

TAR per bbL 1 624 « I m\ 

TIMOTHY 8BKD per 7 buah. 1100 « 18 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 3 " 7 

TURPENTINE perbbL 8 50 " 8 75 

WHEAT, Weatera par buah. 1 80 " 183 

Southern..... do. " — — 

WHISKEY, American pergal. 81 " 83 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 88 « 87 

Merino do. SO ** 88 

Half-blood do. 95 " 87 

...do. 18 «• « 88 



New York Cattle Market— June 26. 

At market, 900 beef Cattle, (750 from the aouth,) 85 Cowa mA 
Calrea, and 1250 Sheep and Lamba. 

PaiCBa.— Bee/ CattU were Terr dull, and our highest qn<4afioaa 
obtained %rith diflSeulty, viz. : $5 f5 a 6 25 for qualities Air retailiair* 
350 unaoU. -— -" 

Com md Colee*.— Salea of 65 at $20 to $25 a $28. 

Sheep and Lambs.^All but 50 taken at $1 50 to $3 75 for Sbcap, 
and $1 50 a 3 75 for Lamba. 

RiMABKs. Ashes continue to be in ffood request. Cmn^ee, tbe 
alock of sperm is light, and they are held Arm. tUttton^ tbe tnas- 
actions have been cumfMuatiTely limited duriniirtbe iiaKt month, a^tl 
the dulneaa of the article in Europe, haa madn hold^-ra here suhDiit 
to a decline of ^ to ^ cent aince the arrival of the Columbia. Ex- 
]M>it since 1st September last, 1,903,607 boles: aame tinta last 
year, 1.354,578 ; same time^ear before, 1,200,204. fTsatr is doll 
at qnr>tatioDS, and Mrs think it has reached its highest price, drata. 
Of Wheat we hare only a liirbt stock, and it is held nrm, wiih an 
npward tendency ; Rye has declined ; Oat» aud Coni, plenty and 
dull. Hemp^ in Httle demand. We hear of a superior qoafiW' of 
water-rottad, from the ptaatationof the Hon. Henrv Clay, of Kea> 
tucky, having been sold in the Philadelphia market at $190 per 
ton. Molasses^ dull. Naval SiareSj in lair request. Promisiam* 
of all kinds rather flat, with the exception of Lard^ which w ia 
good demand. We see nothing particui&rly worthy of reoiark ia 
other articles, save that Wool is brisk, and quite a probability of 
its advancing. The aouthweatem qualitiea are bringing a higher 
price than the Borthem, owing to their auperior aofkoua, whidt is 
atthbated to climate alone. 

Southern Bttsimese haa commenced in the city tolerably briafc. 
and a reaaonable trade from that quarter ia anticipated for the ooas- 
ing aeaaon. 

Jfoaey can be had in any quantity on first rate paper, for 3 to 
4 p«)r cent, per annum. On bond and mortgage, 6 to < per cant. 

Stocks ot the better kind are again on the advance, and in re* 
quest. 

Crops.— Wheat is suffering some from smut and the At ; and. 
although there are partial failures in particular distiicts, the y^eld 
throughout the country promises to be a full average. The harvest 
ia now over in moat of the southern states, and it has oome in 
well. Com is rapidly improving with our present fine weather. It 
ia now getting somewhat dry, and a good rain would be accepcakle. 

The Snbacriber will attend promptly to tbe execution of all or- 
ders for the purehaae of atock, aeeda, agricultural impleaaenta. 
and booka. Be haa been more or leaa engaged in Riercantiie pur- 
anita in thia city for ten years, and haa an extensive acqaaintanee 
and thorough knowledge of business in genera). Cash or prodocc 
must invariably be in hand, before the order can be execut^ 

A B. ALLEN, 205 Browlway. 
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EARLY-SOWN WHEAT. 

Ill 001 excursions in different parts of the coun- 
try the present season, we haTe inmriably found 
that those fields which were latest sown to wheat 
last fall, haTe suffered the most from the fly and 
winter-kilL Now is this generally the case through- 
oat different sections of the country ? If so, it be- 
comes an important matter to sow early, and in- 
stead of leaving it till the last of September, or the 
fore part of October, as is frequently done here at 
the north, it should inrariably be got in as early as 
the first ten days of September. 

The only objection which we haTe heard to early 
lowing is, that it produces too rank a growth the 
following spring; but this is easily obviated by 
pasturing it for a week or two with sheep or young 
cattle, the last of April, or early in May. We 
haTe been informed that pasturing wheat in the 
spring on rich soils, not only renders it less likely 
to be struck with the rust, but it also thickens the 
crop, and operates as a preTentiTe to the grain be- 
ing lodged. When stock is turned on to wheat 
fields, great care should be taken to see that the 
gffoond be sufficiently dry to preTent poaching, 
otlierwise it might cause serious injury to the crop. 
Tlie adTantages of early aowiog now, if oor obaCT- 



Tatious proTe correct as to the fly, would be Tery 
great; the disadTantages we are yet to learn. 
Wheat being the principal money crop in large 
sections of the northern and middle states, too 
much attention can not be paid to an improTed 
cultuie of this great staple product. We shall be 
much indebted to any of our readers who will fiiTor 
us with conununicaiioos on this important subject 

FINE- WOOL SHEEP. 
The article which appeared under this head in 
our No. of last month, was written with such haste 
for the press, that one important item in estimating 
th€ Talue that would accrue to the country from 
adopting a superior breed of fine-woolled sheep, 
was entirely forgotten. It was pencilled down in 
our notes, but was unfortunately orerlooked in 
writing them out at length. It was this: On the 
same food, the quantity of wool would be increased 
at least one pound per head annually m adopting 
an improTed breed of fine-woolled sheep, so that 
from the elcTen millions of shom sheep in theUnip 
ted States, 11,000,000 lbs. extra of wool would be 
obtained, which, reckoned at thirty cents per pound 
only (it is actually worth nearer forty cents per 
poimd eTen as low as wool now is in this market). 
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would increase the produciive wealth of the farm-l couatry. Well, his taste was to cut down these 
en $3,300,000. Now add to this, as expressed hj \ saperb old oaks, and sell them for timber. Upoo 



OS page 98 last number, $2,227,000. for the improve- 
ment in quality, and we have an annual gain of 
$5,527,000 to the country from this source alone, 
which, according to our estimate, is more than 
doubling the value of the whole crop of wool now 
produced in the United States, we having set it 
down at present at $5,197,500. Adopt an improv- 
ed breed of sheep generally, and the value of the 
wool crop would then be $10,724,500. And this 
is but one among the many benefits proposed to 
tke farmers by adopting an improved stock, and 
an improved system of husbandry. When will 
the agricultural community of this land become 
awake to the importance of a steady, systematic, 
and oiUghtened practical course in these matters ? 

CJOMMERCIAL NURSERY AND GARDEN OF 
MESSRS. PARSONS & Co. 

Tbts extensive nursery and garden is situated 
within a short distance of the steamboat landing, 
in the town of Flushing, Long Island, and is a de- 
lightful two hours' sail from this city, up the East 
river, amid some of the most varied and picturesque 
scenery that can be found in the world. It was 
commenced in the year 1837, and now covers an 
area of more than 30 acres, the soil of which is 
well adapted for the general objects of a nursery 
and garden. It occupies part of an estate oi 
250 acres, inherited in a direct line from a mater- 
nal ancestor, Mr. John Bowne, one of the first set- 
tlers on Long Island, and who, in the year 1661, 
built the venerable mansion in which one of the 
jm>prietor8 now resides. In a country where so 
few antiquities exist as in ours, it is a great satis- 
fihctioQ to look at a fiine old house, in excellent re- 
pair, with a date so antique upon it, and our pleas- 
ure was greatly enhanced by finding immediately 
in front of it, on the opposite side of the road, in a 
high state of preservation, a large, venerable oak, 
one of the two, under the grateful shade of which, 
the celebrated George Fox, the founder of the so- 
ciety of Friends, first preached when he paid a 
visit to this country. This oak is several hundred 
years old, and the stump of its mate which broke 
down from decay a short time since, still remains 
by its side. 

And while upon this subject, we have a pleasing 
anecdote to recount of the preservation of these 
oaks. Some years since, the land where they 
stood belonged to a veritable Groth, we mean by 
this a ** tree extirpator,'* a gentis kamOf we regret 



hearing this, the late Mr. Bowne, ancestor of the 
Messrs. P., to insure their preservation as lou^ as 
time would allow it, purchased them of him, and 
the whole property around has now fallen into the 
hands of these young men, and the public may be 
assured that the remaining tree, will hereafter be 
guarded with all the care due to its venerable ap» 
pearaoce and historical associaticms: 

The main road on the north side of the isfamd, 
passes directly through the nursery and garden, 
giving the passer-by a full view of its great ex- 
tent and variety of tree, and shrub, and flower. 
On entering the grounds, the first thing which 
struck our attention, was the abundant room left 
for everything planted out, which we think is 
greatly in fiivor of the establishment ; as by this 
arrangement, the trees, especially those of the or- 
namental kind, can throw out thicker and more 
bushy tops, and the growth of all is more symmet^ 
/rical and even, and from our own experience we 
know them to be much hardier and healthier than 
under a closer cultivation. The great fault of nur- 
series usually is, that they lack space; and the 
plantings are consequently so thick, that the trees 
become spindling, crooked, mossy, and stunted in 
their growth ; injuries which can never be wh<dly 
repaired, however well their cultivation may be 
attended to after transplanting. Trees, to attain 
perfection, must, like animals, grow steadily and 
evenly along ; and it is by selecting the best varie- 
ties, giving them plenty of room, and paying all 
proper attention to their stock, that the Messrs. 
Parsons have in so shcHt a time, gained a high rei>- 
utatioQ for the culture of choice, thrifty, and hand* 
some trees. 

Another great improvement struck us in the 
management of this nursery, and that is, a regular 
map is made of the grounds, and a register is kept 
of all the planting ; the varieties of which gener- 
ally occupy distinct heads or rows, and thus the 
danger in filling orders, of substituting one kind 
of fhut or flower for another, which has heretofore 
given so much dissatisfaction, is well guarded 
against Our nurserymen can not be too careful in 
these matters ; for it is a great disappointment, to 
say the least, after obtaining trees at a considera- 
ble expense, and waiting patiently a long time for 
their growth, to at length find the fruit just the 
reverse of what was wanted* 

On entering the gate on the south side of these 

J am[de grounds, we were first attracted by a square 

to say, which abounds rather too plentifully in this ' of evergreens, containing many varieties of pinet 
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and firs, hi^y Talued for their utility and beauty. 
Among these we noticed the Norway spruce, cedar 
of Lebanon, Irish yew, pinaster (stone pine), white 
pine, 3cc, &c. ; the Scotch fir also, and the larch, 
which have been so eztensirely and profitably 
planted on the immense estates of the Duke of 
Athol. The white spruce, a dwarf tree, we do 
not recollect to have seen before, and we greatly 
admired its fresh foliage and symmetrical shape. 

The shrub department next, drew our attention 
to its numerous and varied combinations of beauli- 
fal flowers and foliage. Of these we can scarcely 
give the names of even the most striking, and 
merely mention the shepherdia argentea, whose 
showy clusters of brilliant red berries are so much 
admired in their season; the cratsegus glabra, a 
shrub imported by the proprietors from England, 
which they have found to endure the winter if pro- 
tected from the sun, and which with its dark and 
glossy foliage promises to be a valuable acquisition 
to our stock of hardy evergreen shrubs. The 
Scotch broom (spartium scoparium), with its pro- 
fuse clusters of bright, yellow, locust-like flowers 
is exceedingly beautiful, and we regretted that we 
were not there during its most perfect period of 
blooming. 

The magnolias appeared very thrifty, and we 
noticed some fine specimens of the purpurea, con- 
ipicua, soulangiana, glauca, tripetala,Thomsoniana, 
and others, whose names we do not recollect. 
The seedlings of the glauca and tripetala looked 
thrifty, and a fine lot of the macrophylla were just 
showing their heads above ground. 

The herbaceous plants exhibited a pretty assort- 
ment of delicate and showy flowers. Among the 
vines we noticed a large variety of the clematis and 
the honeysuckle, and also a large number of newly 
imported ones, whose adaptation to this climate 
las not yet been tested. 

The forest-trees we found numerous and varied, 
indeed, all that are of known utility, or which are 
desirable for ornament, and many with which we 
were entirely unacquainted. The pavia coccmea 
is a beautiful tree of the second class, with a dark, 
green, and glossy foliage, and very brilliant, bear- 
ing scarlet flowers, resembling those of the scarlet 
trumpet honeysuckle. The robinia viscosa is quite 
a pretty dwarf tree, with flowers similar to the 
yellow locust. Among the maples were some va- 
rieties entirely new, and very desirable for orna- 
ment. The stock of ailanthus and of white abele 
comprised some fine trees. We also thought the 
tsh-leaved maple extremely pretty. Of the roses 
we can scarcely speak, there were so many. Suf- 



fice it to say, that they embraced all the well 
known varieties worth possessing, and a considera* 
ble number of others entirely new to us. They 
were growing thriftily, and promised a fine bloom. 

We next inspected the fruit department; where 
we found apple-trees 10 to 12 feet high, some very 
thrifty peaches, apricots, and nectarines. The 
ch ernes were remarkably fine ; some three years 
from the bud would measure nearly 12 feet in 
height. They comprise all the known kinds. The 
proprietors showed us the results of a new plan 
they have adopted in budding the peach on the 
plcun stock. The peaches done in this manner 
appeared very thrifty, and in no way inferior to* 
those of the same age on their own stocks. The 
inoculation had also taken quite as generally as OQ 
the peach stock. This method of budding pos- 
sesses a twofdd advantage: the worm will not 
readily attack the stock or root of the plum, and 
the peaches are well known to bear much sooner, 
and to produce larger and finer fruit. The plums 
done on the same stock appeared remarkably well. 
We were also shown some thrifty apple-trees, 
which were grafted on the root during the winter 
before last. We highly approve of this method of 
grafting, for we fotind them unusually large of their 
age, and of a very straight growth. The apples on 
paradise or dwarf stocks were also doing well. 

The strawberries comprised some twenty-five or 
thirty of the finest kinds. The currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries, &c, &c, were choice and of 
sufficient variety. 

The proprietors are about enclosing with a 
hedge, a large piece of land for a Fomological gar- 
den, to contain specimen firuit trees, which they 
have hitherto scattered about the farm. They 
intend in this to test fully the quality of any new 
fhjut, and their adaptation to this climate. 

The house of Mr. S. B. Parsons is finely situated, 
and surrounded by a large lawn of some six or 
eight acres sloping to the west ; affording an ex- 
tensive inland view on one side, and on the other 
a beautiful prospect of the bay and soimd, with the 
paUsadoes of the North river, and the highlands 
of New Jersey melting away in the distance. This 
lawn, with land acyacent if it may be needed, the 
proprietors are making arrangements to convert 
into an arboretum, and hope in a few years to have 
planted there every variety of hardy trees and 
shrubs which can be procured. They already pos- 
sess many rare kinds for this purpose, and among 
others, we were shown the Paulownia imperialis, 
the cedrus deodora, the quercus heterophylla, and 
other new varieties. Some new kinds of the i 
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pie, beech, and elm, strack our fancy as Teiy 
pleasing. It is intended to plant the yarieties of 
each species of trees in a group by themselves, in 
fuch a manner as to exhibit the most beautiful 
features of the landscape ; and if they carry oat 
their present [dan, we may reasonably hope to see 
their place become one of the most delightful and 
kstructiTe to the amateurs of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, that is to be found in the vicinity of New 
York ; and those disposed to visit it wiU alvirays 
find that attention from the proprietors, which will 
be sure to make their excursion agreeable. 

In addition to the ground already devoted to the 
commercial garden and nursery at Flushing, it can 
be increased any time that is necessary by taking 
in other parts of the &rm; and the proprietors 
'being possessed of ample means, and constantly in 
the way of importation from abroad, and additions 
horn our own country, they will be found at the 
top of their profession, and prepared to fill orders 
to any extent ; and we do not know where they 
may be addressed with a greater certainty of get- 
ting the right thing, and of a first-rate quality. 
There are some other matters connected with this 
establishment which we should like to notice; but 
the length to which we have already gone in this 
article, forbids our doing so at present. The ex- 
cursion to Flushing was a delightful one in the 
extreme, and we became acquainted, while there, 
with several objects before unknown to us ; and 
it is our intention occasionally to repeat it, for the 
purpose of making ourselves as familiar as possi- 
ble with the treasures of the nursery and garden. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 
We think that a bright day is beaming upon 
America, for she is not only shipping lead to those 
countries whence a few years since she imported 
it to a large amount, but she has now commenced 
carrying cotton to China, several ships having al- 
ready sailed for that port with Ml cargoes ; so that 
instead of being overwhelmed with the cotton pro- 
duction of the East Indies, as we somewhat feared 
we might be a year or two since, we are absolutely 
fiicing these countries in their own exclusive mar- 
ket The next thing that we shall expect to hear 
ef is, that our ships are clearing from port with 
fall freights of troo/, lard-oU^ and water-rotted 
hemp. Well, if oar fimners and planters wUl beat 
all the world in amount, perfection, and cheapness 
flf product, why we can not help it ; and our advice 
is to go ahead, all right, keep moving. We think 
Johnny gtnart rather the smartest fellow that is 



at present operating on this mundane inhere, wui 
if he will only stop his grumbling about ** hard 
times*' he will now do well enoogh. If he cm 
not clear sufficient money from a hnn or plant*- 
tion every three years to pay for it, he seems to 
think it is very hard, and that he *' ainU makin^ 
nothm\^ But we gave him a Hue piil on this 
head to digest last month, and we wili see how 
that operates belbre repeating the dose 

THE HOVEN IN CATTLE. 
Iir conversation recently with an intelfigent 
farmer, we iband him of opinioo» that the hoove 
or hoven did not proceed from the generation of an 
undue amount of gas in the stomach, but in conse- 
quence of the windpipe being stopped up by too 
large a mouthful of grass, which cattle in their 
greediness when first turned on to rank, green food, 
frequently endeavor to swallow. He says he has 
repeatedly seen them relieved almost instantane- 
ously by the use of the probang, or by merdy tap 
king a whip-stalk and inserting it into the wind- 
pipe, and thus shove the wad of grass into the 
stomach. 

THE HONEYSUCKLE. 




(Fig. 30.) 
This beautiful flower is so well known that it 
needs no description. We have found mneteen 
varieties cultivated in the gardens in this vicinity, 
and how many more exist we are unable to say. 
It also grows wild the United States over, and is a 
great &vorite, as well it may be, with the ladies. 
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We wish it were of cener transpUnted to their yards 
and gardens. In remote settlements, where culti- 
Tated flowers are scarce, resort should always be 
made to the wild ones around. Transplanting and 
good cultivation frequently greatly improre them, 
and under any circumstances, many which are 
indigenous to our country, are superior to the ex- 
otics for which we pay high prices abroad, and in 
addition incur considerable risk and expense in their 
transportation home. In cultivating wild flowers 
ail this is saved, and a benefit in addition is confer- 
red upon the flora of America. Neatly white- 
washed, and surrounded by native flowers, even the 
humble log-house becomes a pleasing feature in 
the landscape, and adds much to its picturesque 
variety. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ADDRESSES. 
Ih the ensuing three months there will be sever- 
al hundred meetings of agricultural societies, and 
at each of these there will be one or more address- 
es. The persons usually sought to make these 
are professional men, who, however well-informed 
they may be upon general subjects and able speak- 
ers» have not usually possessed that practical 
knowledge of agriculture, which would enable 
them to speak more instructively to their auditors. 
The consequence is, that their addresses deal in 
generals, and we have discourses beginning with 
Adam, and running down through Hesiod, Virgil, 
Googe, and Sinclair, to the most modem promi- 
nent agriculturist of whom the speaker may hap- 
pen to have any knowledge in our own country ; 
interlarded with something of the clap-trap 
aboat farmers being ''the bone and sinew of 
the nation ; the foundation and superstructure of 
society,'* &c ; all of which they have heard so 
often repeated, that they at last very sensibly be- 
gin to eonsider it as something of a bore, and bor- 
dering upon what may be technically termed gamr 



Now instead of these declamatory generals^ we 
would recommend the addresses to be made of 
practical particulars. 

There are a thousand subjects to talk about ; for 
emnple, irrigation and the formation of water- 
meadows; ditching and draining, especially 
swamps and fever and ague ponds ; peat and muck 
manore ; the best rotation of crops for the locality 
of the society; the best kinds of stock for the 
aune, and how it maj be improved ; the best va- 
riecies of poultry ; the best kinds of grain, vegeta- 
bles, grasses, fruits, trees, shrubbery, flowers, &c. 
Ice. ; for there is scarcely a limit to the interesting 



and instructive subjects that might be mentioned* 
Another thing, we think the addresses generallf 
quite too long ; they ought not to occupy over half 
an hour, unless there is something unusually inter- 
esting to discourse about, or some new discoveries 
to be made to the public 

TUSSAC AND ARUNDO GRASS. 

Iif answer to that part of Mr. McCaughan*s let- 
ter upon tussac grass, we give an extract from 
the despatches of Lieutenant Governor Moody of 
the Falkland islands, to Lord Stanley, one of the 
British ministry, just published in Part L, Vol IV., 
of the Journal of the English Royal Agricultural 
Society. It is the Dactylis Ctspitosa^ and we 
have written out to England to see if some of the 
seeds can be obtained. It will be seen that the 
report upon it emanates from a high quarter, and 
however promising it may read, we have no doubt 
of the truth of the description and great value of 
this grass; and could its cultivation be introduced 
on to the waste lands of the southem seashore, it 
would prove a source of incalculable wealth, to 
that at present almost barren section of the coun- 
try. And while upon this subject, we are delight- 
ed to learn that our southem friends have begun to 
look about them, and experiment upon some of i 
their own natural products. Perhaps they maf 
yet discover something, which, by a little cultiva- 
tion, will prove of as great value to them as the 
tussac grass. There are several of the natural 
grasses on the prairies, which the first settlers 
took great pains to plow up and kill, that are now 
found by experience to be inferior, as grazing food» 
to no cultivated grass whatever. 

The extract about the arundo grass (arvand^ 
alopecurus) is from a report of Mr. Hooker of the 
Falkland islands, to Grovemor Moody 

There is another indigenous grass of inestimable 
value, which deserves the particular attention of 
everf person connected witb grazing and sheep- 
fitrnung even in England, but more espedally Scot- 
land and Ireland. I allude to what is here called 
*« Tussac" The tussac is a gigantic sedgy grassy 
of the genus Carex. I measured the length of the 
blades, and foimd them to average seven feet in 
length, and three quarters of an inch in width; 
some, in fiivorable situations, are longer, and if ac- 
tivated with care thev would probably flourish still 
more vigorously. The plants grow in bimches 
close together, and as many as 250 roots spring 
from one bunch. In old plants the decayed roots 
of successive shoots form a cushion of dry entang- 
led fibres, which raise the bunch from the ^[rouncL 
This cushion sometimes attains to a great size and 
height, so that a person standing in a patch of old 
tussac may be qmte sheltered aiM conoealed. The 
cushion is dry and inflammable; and where the 
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wild cattle and horses hare completely destroyed 
the plants by eating down to the rerv roots inclu- 
sive, these lumpy accumulations of decayed fibres 
are left encumbering the ground with a multitude 
of hummocks, easily removed, however, by fire. 

The grass growing in large tufb upon the high 
base of decayed roots resembles, at a distance, a 
diminutive ctovc of thickly-clustered palms ; and 
from the dark green and luxurianfappearance giv- 
en to the smaller islands clothed with tussac, the 
richness of tropical vegetation is forcibly recalled 
to the memory. 

Ail the other species of the genus Carex are de- 
scribed in botanical works as coarse and rank, and 
by no means adapted for fodder, but it is very dif- 
fereat indeed witii this species. That it is sweet- 
flavored, tender, and most nourishing, is evident 
from the avidity with which all animals feed, and 
the rapidity with which they &tten upon it — cattle, 
horses, sheep, and pigs alike. For about three or 
four inches tne roots are very agreeable to man, 
being crisp, and of a sweetish, nuttv flavor, very 
mu<£ resembling the heart of the palm-tree in the 
West Indies, which is called the mountain cab- 
bage. 

There is an island close to the settlement, which 
is fringed with the tussac grass for a breadth of 
about 200 to 300 yards, the remaining portion be- 
ing wiry, coarse grass and moss on wet land. Lean 
cattle turned fxpoa this island become &t in two or 
three months : and the miserable old horses that 
return from the cattle-hunting expeditions dread- 
frdly oat of condition, soon pick up, and become 
quite fat upon the tussac which grows there. 

The two Americans who wandered upon West 
Falkland for 14 months, lived upon the root daily, 
and formed their huts of what I have termed the 
cushion, rolling one to the small doorway or open- 
inff when nif ht came on. 

.The long bkdes of the grass make but an indif- 
femt thatch* as it is much too brittle to last when 
dry ; there are no fibres sufiSciently tough or coarse 
for this purpose. I may notice that cattle and 
horses will readily eat dry tussac when they can 
not procure it fresh ; but an ample supply of it can 
always be obtained, as it is green and luxuriant all 
the year roimd. 

The bounty of Providence causes this extremely 
notritious mm to grow most luxuriantly in the 
rank peat-bogs by the seashore, where any other, 
even of the most inferior quality, could scarcely 
live. I may say that by far the greater part of the 
coasts of these islands are fringed with it in many 
places to the breadth of half a mile : all the small- 
erislands are completely oovered with it. It grows 
readily between clefts in,the rocks, out o( shingle 
and sand, close down to high-water mark ; but it 
is most luxnrianl where there is a depth of wet 
peaty bog. Whether it will grow upon boggy 
land further than half a mile nrom the sea, can 
only be determined by experim«[it. At the proper 
time I shall tiy it, and I entertain the most san- 
^:uine hqpes that it will succeed, though perhaps 
It may not atow so luxuriantly as by the seashcnre. 

If it shoittd succeed upon inland bogs, such hmd 
OQvdd be made to yield as much nutriment for cat> 
tie as any other. 



I am informed that a similar species of seikgr 
grass is to be fomid in the straits ot Magellan^ the 
Auckland islands, and many other places in the 
southern hemisphere ; but, unlike its northern re- 
lations, the southern Carex appears everywhere to 
be tender, full of nutriment, and the &vorite food 
with all cattle. 

Extract from a later Report, dated October 1, 
1842. — In my last report I noticed the extraordi- 
nary dryness of the atmosphere, produced chiefly 
by the constant winds of summer. During the 
past winter months of June, July, and August, the 
excess of dampness and moisture has been equallv 
remarkable, unaccompanied, however, by rain, and» 
comparatively with England, there was but little 
snow. The ice has been sufficiently thick to bear 
the weight of a man twice, for two or three days 
together; and the thermometer has occasioQally 
been as low as twenty-five degrees, and once eigh- 
teen degrees during the nignt. The wind has 
been by no means so strong or frequent as in sunt" 
mer ; and calm days, with sunshine, occurred very 
often— much more frequently than in England. 

Upon the whole, the winter, though considered 
in this place as very severe, would have been 
thought a mild one in England. The dr3rnes8 of 
the air is now again banning to be apparent, and 
a fine summer is anticipated; already the ihet* 
mometer has risen as high as sixty-nme decrees. 
My present opinion, therefore, is that the wmters 
in the Falklands may be considered very mild, but 
moist, though not rainy, and with httie wind. 
The moisture does not arise from rain or fpg, hot 
from the nature of the ground (a light soil upon a 
tenacious subsoil), numerous springs and rivulets, 
and the absence of the evaporating winds of sum 
mer. 

The plant described as the tussac by Mr. Hook 
er, in the enclosure which I had the honor of fc^- 
warding with my report, is of the genus Carex, and 
proves not to be the real tussac of the islands — 
which it very much resembles, and might easily 
deceive any person, the more so as it grows in the 
same situations, and is also eaten by the catde. 
My friend Mr. Hooker has since ^veai very great 
attention to this useful and interesting plant, which 
is a true grass, and in very much greater abundance 
than the other. As soon as I can collect some ripe 
seeds, I will also take the liberty of forwarding 
them; as perhaps your lordship may deem the 
grass worthy of a trial in England, both inland, as 
on chat-moss, and on the seacoast. 

Some seeds of the tussac grass, sown in the gor- 
emment garden, in good soil, difierent fiDom that I* 
which it grows naturally, and at a little distance 
from the sea, have shot up, and are Likely to prove 
that this valuable fodder tor cattle may be cultiva- 
ted in any soil ; but it evidently -piefea mdstM 
and would probably require irrigation in a dry eoi 
at any distance from the sea. 

During several lon^ rides into the country I al- 
ways, as I have be&re stated, found the tussac 
flourishmg most vigorously on spots most exposed 
to the sea, and in Mil unfitfor anything else to hve 
in, viz., the rankest peat-bpg, black or red. It » 
singular to observe the beaten footpaths of the wild 
cattle and horses, as marked as a footpath acroM 
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the fields in Ensiand, extending for miles over wild 
moorland, and ^ways terminating m some point 
or peninsula covered with this favorite fodder; 
and amidst which it is almost certain to meet with 
solitary old bulls, or perhaps a herd, or a troop of 
wild horses just trotting off, as they scent it Irom 
% great distance. 

To cultivate the tussac, I would recommend that 
the see4 be sown in patches, just below the surface 
of the ground, and at distances of about two feet 
apart, and afterwards weeded out, as it grows very 
luxuriantly, and to the height of six or seven feet. 
It should not be grazed, but reaped or cut in bun- 
dles. If cut, it quickly shoots up ; but is injured 
by grazing, particularly by pigs, who tear it up to 
^t at the sweet nutty root. I do not know how 
It would be relished as hay ; but cattle will eat 
the dry thatch off the roof of a house in winter. 
Their fondness for this food is so great, that they 
will scent it at a great distance, and use every en- 
dearor to get at it. Some bundles which were 
stacked in the yard at the back of the government- 
house were quickly found out, and the cattle from 
the village made repeated endeavors every night 



to get at them, giving much trouble to the sentry 
on duty to drive them away. 

Arundo Grass, — Extract from a Report of Mu 
Hooker, 5th September ^ 1842. — Another grass, how- 
ever, far more abundant, and universally distribu- 
ted over the whole country, scarcely yields in its 
nutritious qualities to the tussac; I mean the 
Arundo Alopecurus, which covers everjr peat-bog 
vnth a dense and rich clothing of green in summer, 
and a pale yellow ffood hay m the winter season. 
This hay, though lormed ^y nature without being 
mown and dried, keeps those cattle which have 
not access to the former grass in excellent condi- 
tion—as the beef which our parties, for the four 
winter months, supplied the ships with, can 
abimdantly testify. No bog, however rank, seems 
too bad for this plant to luxuriate in ; and, as we 
remarked during our survey of Port William, al- 
though the soil on the quartz districts was very tm- 
prolinc in many good grasses which flourish on the 
clay-slate, and generuly speaking, of the worst de- 
scription, still the Arundo did not appear to feel 
the change ; nor did the cattle fail to eat down 
large tracts of such pasturage. 



THE ARABIAN HORSE. 

The Arabian is acknowledged to be the 
foundation of all improvement in the breed 
si horses, either bred pure by himself in 
other countries, as for example, the English 
thoroogh-bred, or by crosses, as is shown by 
the stocks of different nations. He is re- 
markable for his beauty, docility, courage, 
speed, and endurance. He has been known 
to go 120 miles with hardly a respite ; run 
400 miles in the space of four consecutive 
days . 522 miles in six days, and after re- 
maining three days to rest, returning the 
same distance in five days. 

They inhabit the same tents with their masters, 
lying down while the children gambol upon 
them, and in fact are regarded like our household 
d<^ as almost a part of the family ; and it is this 
kind treatment undoubtedly, that makes them so 
affeetionate and docile in return. The strictest 
attention is paid to their pedigree and selections in 
breeding, and hence their continuing from genera- 
tion to generation without deterioration. The 
first we recollect of in our reading, as having been 
imported into England, was during the reign of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, in the 12th century, when 
he returned firom the crusades in Palestine. The 
first introduced into America, we believe was dur- 
iog the revolutionary war. Several valuable im- 
portations have since been made, particularly by 
Commodore Elliott. General Eaton brought home 
a few when he returned from Tripoli Those sent 
bere about twelre years since, by our ehargi at 
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Constantinople, were a preuy lot* We recollect 
seeing them when first landed in this dty. Slam- 
boul was our favorite among them. It is genera 
ally supposed now, that the Arabian can no longer 
improve our own (X the English stock of horses, 
and we are rather inclined to this opinioiL 

SHOW AND FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITITFE. 
We would call especial attention to the sixteenth 
annual Show and Fair of the American Institute, 
to be held in this city. It commences on the 9tli 
of October, and will continue for at least one weeL 
It promises to be the kirgest, most varied, and at- 
tractive, of any yet held by this highly useful and 
National Society ; and what will add greatly to its 
interest this year, is the meeting at the same time 
of the Silk ConTention, and the Convention of 
breeders. These two last will be very impcortant 
meetings, and we tmst that they will be fhlly at* 
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twea^good points, with one that has only five, 
we can not characterise bjr milder terms than say- 
ing, is as gross and perfect a piece of absorditj as 
we erer heard. The Cultirator seems tosDppoae» 
that man has the same plastic power orer the ani- 
mal creation, that the sculptor has over his clay 
model, and that whererer there is a deficiency in 
his subject, he has only to supply it with additioD-^ 
al mortar, which he takes up from his heap at 
pleasure, or where there is an excess to simply 
pare it away I Now the only true principle of im- 
provement in breeding which we ever heard oC is 
this : If an animal be deficient in any one point or 
more, it must be crossed by another animal eqtial 
to it in all its good points, and superior to it in its 
deficient ones ; and then the chance barely is, that 
one half the produce may be equal to the superior 
animal thus used in the cross, and the other half 
not inferior to the poorest But if an animal of 
twenty good points be crossed with one of only five, 
no experienced person would expect that the pro- 
duce would possess over ten or twelve good points 
at most ; and it would be a sort of miracle, if a sin- 
gle one of the produce had twenty-one good points 
infused into it When animals are crossed, it is a 
law of nature that the blood mingles— it does no< 
go in lumps. We must consequently take the bad 
with the good, and the extra hazard c^ deterioia- 
tioo, to which all breeds are constantly sobject 
We know that now and then, though very rarely, 
ibr example, breeding a superior Short-H(nm bnU to 
a native cow, and that produce, if a female, to the 
same bull again, that the third geneiation, the 
three quarter-bred animal, will sometimes be a 
very good one — to all appearance, nearly as good as 
the thorough-bred bull ; but the produce of that 
three fourths-bred can not be depended upon for 
equal and exact breeding. We have seen cows 
that had only one two hundred and fif^-aixth pan 
of native blood in them, (and very fine animals 
they were too, individually), bred to a choice boll, 
throw a calf occasionally very inferior, mate resem- 
bling the dung-hill than the thoroag^bred. 

We suppose upon this principle, that to improve 
the Spanish fine-wooUed sheep in hardini»ss 
(though we contend that the old fashioned Mtxi- 
nos were as hardy as anything that stands oa four 
legs), the Cultivator would take a cross npoQ the 
old native, or other coarse-wodled breeds, thinking 
it could do so at will, without deteriorating the fine 
wod of the Spaniard. If so, let it kx^ to Lord 
Western's experiments on this matter to be con- 
vinced of the ill success of such undertakings. 
Again, to give size and strength to the iac0^ it 



tended from ail parts of the United States. See 
Circular of the American Institute, and Convention 
of Breeders in this number. 

The Reading-Room of the Institute is now open 
to visitors, and will prove a most agreeable and in- 
structive lounge for all interested in agriculture, and 
mechanics. It is 40 feet square, and in addition to 
an extensive library, has numerous files of agricul- 
tural and scientific periodicals, open to all who de- 
sire an admission. It is pleasing to see the great 
and rapidly increasing attention among all classes 
to the subject of agriculture ; it is beginning to be 
considered a science wcwthy the study of the most 
edightened and profound. 

IMPROVEBfENT OF DOBIESTXC STOCK. 

Unobe this head we find in the Albany Cultiva- 
tor for last month, a long and elaborate article, 
parts of which recommend a course of breeding so 
directly opposite to all true princi{des of which we 
have ever read, or heard, or seen practised, by 
anything like what we should consider authority 
in this matter, that we can not pass it over in si- 
lence; fac if acted upon, it woidd totally destroy> 
in a single generation, every choice breed of ani- 
mals that we now possess, and which it has cost 
this and other countries, so much time, labor, and 
money, to bring^to their present state of perfection. 
The Cultivator says, page 107, July No. :— 

** But it may be doubted by some, whether any 
improvement on the best of me present high bred 
cattle, is possible, and the idea of it be scouted as 
an absurdity. * What,* it mav be said, ' talk of im- 
proving a breed by cros^ng tnem witii those still 
lower m the scale !'* Weansufer yes^ and hope to 
shew there is nothing chimerical in the plan. For 
iUustration, we will again rectu- to the Short-Horns, 
as unquestionably at the head of the improved 
breeds. Breeders have enumerated a great num- 
ber of jkMnts as going to make a perfect animal ; 
to make one abrolutely perfect, we will suppose 
that 30 enumerated qualifications are requisite; 
that the Short-Horns, as approaching the nearest to 
this standard, possess 20 of the desired qualities ; 
and the other varieties or breeds in a descending 
ratio down to our native stock, which may be put 
as possessing but 5 of these requisites.' The 
question is, can an animal possessing 20 good 
pdnts be improved by one possessing omy 10 or 5 ? 
We answer Ves, if the one possessing 20 is defici- 
ent in any ofthe points possessed by the lowest, or 
by.fi. 20 may be deficient in hardihood or the 
IK>wer of enduring our seasons ; in milking proper- 
ties ; adaptation to labor ; qualitv of flesh ; or some 
other point or points possessed in a remarkable 
degree by 5 ; and this deficiencv remedied by a 
skulol oroit with 5, which shaU enmft and fix 
the n^oable point on 20, would make it 21, or fm^ 
taaik a, decided advance towards animal perfection." 

ilow the idea of improving an animal that has 
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would t^ke a cross with the cart-horse, the most 
contemptible mongrels upoo which we ever looked. 
We should be very glad to know where such ani- 
mals would be placed after a thorough training, 
and a fast turn of a few miles on the course. We 
do not mean any un&irness in our argument by 
taking the cross of two different kinds for an illus- 
tratioo, but to place the subject in a stronger point 
of riew, the ass is longer-li?ed than the horse ; now 
suppose we wish to increase the age of the latter, 
why then we should breed them together, expect- 
ug that we should ge^ to a moral certainty, this 
one good point in addition in the produce, without 
any deterioratiag quality of the ass. But does the 
mole show this perfection? And if it could be 
bred to the horse again, and its produce on till 
fioftlly a thousandth part of the blood of the ass 
Qoif appeared in the progeny, would not the 
shadow of its long ears still be seen, and the fel- 
aetto of its imearthly bray occasionally be heard ? 
How is it with the cross of the Caucassian and 
Negro races? Dirine authority has asked, " Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
tpots?*' 

Yet enough, for it would seem that the Cultifa- 
tor is not a convert even to its own bold assertions, 
fer farther on it says: ''But there must be no 
breeding dowmoetri; every cross must be upward 
both in blood and desired qualities." 

There are some other positions that the Culti- 
Tator takes in this article, which are denied. For 
example: ''It is rare indeed, perhaps never, that 
any single point is found in the highest degree of 
excellence, except at the expense of some other 
fotnt/* We doubt from the sentences which im- 
mediately follow this just quoted, whether the 
Cultivator understands what it is talking about. 

We have not usually found, in our experience, 
«* the deepest and best milkers of the herd the 
most nw-boned, not to say the worst-looking of 
Che whole, ** but quite the contrary in well-bred 
Short-Horns. Did the Earl of Leicester improve 
the good milking qualities of the Devons at the 
expense of their fineness of points ? Were the 
Ajrrshires so improved ? And are they attempt- 
ing the same with the Herefords ? 

It is denied that Charles and Robert Colling were 
the originators of theShort-Horas ; on the contrary, 
any reasonable amount of evidence can be pro- 
duced in England, to prove that Charles CoUing 
repeatedly said, he never bred anything equal to 
the Short-Horn cow, which he purchased of the 
agent of the Duke of Northumberkmd. Where is the 
Coltirator's authority for its assertion ? We sup- 



pose we shall be told of Countess that sold for 400 
guineas— the Galloway cross, and all that sort of 
thing. Well, we shall be glad to have our memo- 
ries refreshed with the story, and when it is re- 
peated in full, we shall see how much it will avail 
the Cultivator. 

Did " Berry and Coates co-operate most efiectu- 
ally in forwarding the improvement commenced 
by them," [the CoUings] ? This assertion is really 
too rich, and we would fain ask for the authority 
on which it is made. The Cultivator adds, that 
the reputation of being good milkers, " does not be- 
long to the improved breed." Short-Horns, we 
suppose it means. If it does not, we should be 
very gkd to know then to what breed of cows it does 
belong. But this we opine woidd depend very 
much how they had been " improved." If by ft 
cross with a scrub of 5 points, on a Short-Horti 
of 20 points, why then we have nothing more to 
say. We knock under to all such " improvementsJ ' 

The public will hereafter look to the Cultivator 
for a new era in cattle-breeding, and they may 
hope, some half century hence, by its new code oif 
rules of" improvement," to get a decent milker ct 
two ! If the Short-Hom breeders put up with such 
gross calumnies upon their stock, why then we are 
greatly mistaken in their spirit, and the sooner 
their herds are driven back to the place from which 
they came, the better. We did really believe that 
some few examples had been given on this pointy 
and that they had invariably offered to meet the 
breeders of native, or any other stock to milk with 
them— cow for cow, or herd for herd, however 
small or large the numbers might be. But since 
the Cidtivator asserts the contrary, why we«up* 
pose we mtist &in believe it But here we have 
another question to ask. Is the Cultivator sure 
that the cows mentioned in its May Na, by Bin 
Heslip, as giving so great a product of butter and 
cheese, are pure natives? We know that Short- 
Hom bulls have been taken into Tiumbull county, 
Ohio, and it is our firm belief that many of the ani- 
mals there are grade Durhams in some way. We 
shall take the trouble, if possible, to get at the 
facts in this case. But native or not, we think 
that the breeders of thorough-bred Short-Hom 
will have no fear of matching their animals against 
them in the production of butter and cheese, grass 
and hay fed, or kept in any other manner it pleaa* 
es. For twenty-five cows to produce 13,715 Ibft 
of cheese, and 309 lbs. of butter, 548 lbs. each of 
the former, and 12 lbs. of the latter, we dd not 
think so very extraordinary. We have heard of a 
cow making 21 lbs. of butterper week, and it ww 
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thought, with how much reason we do not know, 
that she might make 500 lbs. in the course of a 
year. What amount of cheese this would be 
equivalent to, we could not say, as this would de- 
pend a good deal upon the amosit of easeine in the 
milk. 

There are some other assertions in this article 
of the Cultivator, also a few paragraphs which 
have appeared from time to time in its pages, 
upon which we would like to offer a few comments, 
but our space forbids. We shall probably recur to 
them hereafter, as it seems to have an especial 
fcndneis for communications of this nature. 



NEW TORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

Tbb moothly meeting of the New York Farm- 
ers' Club lock place, according to appointment, at 
the Pacific Hotd, in Greenwich street, on the 18th 
July. General Johnson, of Brooklyn, took the chair, 
and a numerous body of formers were present on 
the occasion, and a very interesting and instructive 
meeting was the result Large bouquets of flow- 
ers were brought in by different members to adora 
the room, but we saw neither fruits nor vegetaUes. 
We hope each member will feel himsdf bound to 
fupply this omission at the next nuxithly meeting. 

Mr. £. Roberts, of Michigan, read an able and 
eminently practical paper on the agriculture of his 
state. A general discussion then took place, which 
was followed up by some verbal statements on the 
production of manure by Mr. Seely of Staten Isl- 
and. These were considered so valuable, that Mr. 
Seely was requested to write them out for the 
benefit of the club, which he has cheerfully en- 
gaged to da An elaborate Report of a Conven- 
tion of Silk-growers, held at Northampton Massa- 
chusetts, September last was then presented. By 
this report it appears the silk business is rapidly 
increasing throughout the Union. 

Mr. Henry Steele, of New Jersey, presented a 
leaf from an Isabella gmpe-vine raised by him, and 
gave a description of the same. The vine is five 
years old, and for growth of wood, foliage, and 
fruit, surpasses everjrthing of the kind we have 
aeen. The leaf measured from the point to the 
iton thirteen inches, and in width it measured 
much more. On the vine is a number of vigorous 
shoots measuring from ten to fourteen feet in 
length, and three eights of an inch in diameter, 
with fruit to correspond. He has taken '* Hoar's 
Treatise on the Vine** as his guide, which he be- 
lieves contains the true method of cultivating the 
grape to perfiection. He will be pleased to show 



his iines to any who may have a desire to tee 
them. He believes the same rules laid down in 
Hoar for the treatment of the vine, will apply 
equally well to the raspberry, which he has found 
greatly mismanaged in this section of the country. 

Hon. Henry Meigs read a letter recommending 
the introduction of the Wapato (a species of pota- 
to) for cultivation, which it was thought might be 
rendered &r more valuaUe than our common po> 
lata It is found at the mouth of the Columbia 
river, and is much used there by the Indians as an 
article of food. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens of Long Island read a com- 
munication on the cultivation of the strawberry, 
which elicited much attention. We shall publish 
this paper in our next, and the comments of men^ 
bers upon it at the time. 

Mr. D. J. Browne, who has spent much time in 
studying the nature and disease of the trees of 
America, gave an opinion as to that which has so 
greatly afflicted the sycamore for the two past 
years. He said it was his belief, that the disease 
in the sycamore had been caused by a sudden so^ 
pension or congelation of the sap by cold and frost 
early in spring, afler it had ascended to the ex- 
tremity of its branches. He spoke at soo^ length, 
and as a further corroboration of his opinion, he read 
a paper on the destruction of the sycamores in 
Great Britain in 1809 ; but as a committee is ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject, we shall defer 
publishing this till we get their report. 

Dr. A. Jones exhibited an ingenious machine of 
his own invention for watering streets, and irrigating 
meadows and gardens, either by hand or horse- 
power. We were much pleased with it, and in- 
tend giving an engraving of it hereafter, with a 
description. It would be an invaluable instru- 
ment for the gardener, and can be seen any time 
at the American Institute. 

Several committees were appointed to report oo 
different subjects, and the club adjourned at 5 
o'clock, P. M., after a very pleasant and proGuUe 
meeting. 

A delegation of five of the members of the dub 
was appointed to visit the Exhibition of the Horti- 
culturad Society of Boston, to be held in September. 
A social and beneficial intercourse will thus be es* 
tablished between the agriculturists of these two 
sections of the country. 

The next club meeting will be held at 12 o*clock 
on the 15th August, at the Pacific Hotel, Green- 
wich street. Strangers in the city, and the farm, 
ers and horticulturists of this vicinity are invited to 
attend. 
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AipiaiCAN INSTITUTE OF THE CITY OP 
NEW YORK. 

Sixieenih Annual Fair, — ^Thb g^eat AddiuiI 
Fair of this Institute, and exhibition of specimens 
fi the productions of labor, art, and genius of our 
country, will open at Niblo's Garden, in the Citv 
of New York, on Tuesday, the 10th day of October 
next, at 9 o'clock A. M. Friday and Saturday pre- 
vious, are assigned for the reception of articles 
generalljr, whether for exhibition merely, or in 
competition for premium ; and Monday, the 9th of 
October, for arranging the articles brouj^ht to the 
Fair. Exhibitors, whether for competition or not, 
desirous of favorable locations for their contribu- 
tioos, should bring them the first receiving day, or 
early on the second, as it will enable the managers 
to perfect the general arranf;ement of the articles 
in season for opening the Fair to the public. Spe- 
cial days and times will be allotted tor cattle and 
other stock, and for certain articles, such as flow- 
ers, &c, designed for the Agricultural and Horri- 
colturai rooms. Future circulars will furnish ad- 
ditional particulars. 

Farmers, gardeners, manufacturers, mechanics, 
artisaos, and friends of improvement generally 
throughout our Republic, are invited to second the 
efforts of the Institute with their wonted American 
spirit, which, for fifteen years past, has made its 
annirersaries the pride ofoor coimtry, and impart- 
ed to Uiem that national character, which the 
les^islature, in the formation of its charter, contem- 
plated. Gold and silver medals, diplomas, and 
other raluable bestowmeuts, will be conferred as 
rewards for skill and industry, under the sanction 
•f competent and disinterested judges ; and all the 
preparations and accommodations for both exhibit- 
m and visitors, will be provided with the same 
Hberality as on former celebrations. 

The whole receipts of the Institute have ever 
been deemed as so much placed in trust to be dis- 
pensed for the promotion of American industry and 
miprorements ; and they have always been faith- 
fally disbursed. This Institute, acting in the place 
of a County Agricultural Society, under a general 
law of the state, feels that the farming interest 
have hi^h and continued claims for special re^rd. 
Isk addinoQ to the exhibition of cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine, &c., efforts will be made to obtain a very 
fall display of all the varieties of poultry. A plow- 
ing match will also be held in this vicinitv. 

The productions of the factory and th'e work- 
shop, of the loom, the forge, and all the varieties 
of handicraft machinery, with new and useful in- 
TentiooB, will have places reserved for them. 
Sceam power, for giving motion to machinery, and 
mstruments for measuring the power requireid for 
various purposes, will be provided. Exhibiters 
should bear in mind that their specimens will be 
spread before more than two hundred thousand 
Ijeople, and be noticed in newspapers and publica- 
tions that go into all parts of the world. A num- 
ber of appropriate and elonuent addresses, beside 
the Amuvernury, will be delivered in the large sa- 
loon, and at the Cattle Show, Plowing Match, Silk 
Convention, Ace 

Special premioms will be bestowed on the exhi- 



bition of the greatest variety of valuable hoosehoU 
manufactures. A conspicuous place will be reserv- 
ed for the beautifti displavs of^the productions of 
female hands, which for fifteen years have delight- 
ed those immense throngs that have crowded our 
halls and saloons. Extraordinary efforts will be 
made to procure a full disj^y d American silk. 
The statistical returns of increasing quantities the 
last few years, bring us inevitably to the conclusion, 
that this precious commodity is destined soon to 
rank with cotton and wool, in its importance as an 
American staple. For the purpose of accurately 
ascertaining the present condition and future pros- 
pects of this branch of domestic industry, a Silk 
Convention will be held in the City of New York, 
some time during the Sixteenth rair. Evory silk 
cukurist and manufacturer in the Union is invited 
to bring their best specimens, with all the correct 
data at their command ; from which a report will 
be compiled and distributed through the country, 
that will, we trust, for ever settle the question la 
favor of the cultivation of silk in the United States. 
We call upon all silk culturists and manu&cturera 
to aid in this laudable object. The cry is frpm.all 
quarters loud and often repeated ; " Give us a new 
staple to diversify labor, and new employment for 
that which machmery has displaced, ana consum- 
mate our practical national inaependence.^ 

In the growth of silk we have an article provi- 
dentially adapted to all our varied soils and lati- 
tudes, well calculated to counteract sectional self- 
ishness, and to produce a harmonious moral influ- 
ence ; and the vent for it in the markets of the 
worid will exceed our ability to produce for centti- 
ries to come. Let us, if the silk culture and man- 
ufacture are feasible, and can be made to remuner- 
ate, advance at once to the point reauired. And 
how can this be better ascertained, than by a col- 
lection of facts by means of the coming exhibition 
and convention 1 \ 

We invoke the aid of those £ur reaching, pene- 
trating, disinterested minds, with true American 
hearts warm in their country^ welfve, who can 
appreciate the benefits of associations like the 
American Institute, employing its whole means to 
invigorate industry, quicken invention, and impart 
activity and fire to genius, spreading its peaceful, 
genial influences far and wide, to make man better, 
and multiply and diversify his comforts. Every 
village, district, and neighborhood, and almost 
every family, should furnish some contribution, ^nd 
be themselves welcome participators in this great 
annual national jubilee. i 

New York, July ith, 1843. ' 

James Tallnadgb, President^ 

Adonieah Chamdlib, ) 

William Inglis, J Vice PresHs I 

Shepherd Knafp, ) \ Trtutees, 

Edwabd T. Backhouse, Treasurerf 

GxTRDON J. Leeds, Rec Secretary, 

T. B. Wakeman, Cor, Secretary, ) 

P. S. Editors of newspapers and other periodi- 
cals will confer a favor on a large portion of their 
readers, and oblige the American Institute, by one 
or more insertions dfthe foregoing address. 

Communications should M addressed to Ap 
Corresponding Secretary. Digitized by vjOOQ Ic 
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MAmTFACTURX OF Baooiho. — The LouisTille 
JovuTDtl states that 14,000 toos of hemp were pro- 
duced in EentQckj the past rear. From this it 
reqaired 8,500 tons to supply ner ketones, whidi 
mano^tured 6,500,000 yards of bag^ging, and 
7,000,000 lbs, of bale-rope ; sofficieot to rope and 
eoTer 1,100,000 bales of cotton. This leares Ken- 
tucky 5,500 tons of hemp for exportation, which, 
if properly water-rotted and transported to this 
dty» would bring (200 per ton. 

Great Weight of Swine. — The same paper 
gives an account of rather an extraordinary gain in 
m lot of seren pigs in Union county, Kentucky. 
The oldest, when slau^tered, was 1 year, 23 days 
<dcl, the youngest, only 11 months; and they had 
jgained respectively, in 320 days, 467,414 1-2, 41 5 1-2, 
iOO 1-2, 405 1-2, 396, and 357 1-2 lbs. One of the 
pigs weighed 96 1-2 Ibe. at 3 months old. 
. We u^ierstand that they were crosses of the 
Irish Grazier and Berkshire with the common hog 
of the country. We wish we could have seen 
added the quantity of food consumed by these pigs, 
its value on the farm, and the value or the p(Mrk it 
made. 

Itcr in Swine. — The Fanners' Journal sutes 
that this may be immediately cured by rubbing 
the animals affected with a mixture in equal parts 
nf brimstone and lard. 

Anqo]^ Pear. — ^Mr. Kenrick, in the Magazine 
^Horticulture, says that he has no doiri>l of the 
great weight of this pear in France as stated there, 
nearly five pounds. It is originally from the vicini- 
tf of Constantinople and is an excttlent wint^ va- 
nety. 

Bologna Hemp. — ^The Dollar Fiirmer informs us 
that this hemp is cultivated to considerable extent 
Is Kentucky. It possesses the advantage of being 
More easily broken than common hemp, is of a 
white color^nd finer, and stronger. 

MANtTEE FROM Shell-Fish. — A writer in the Boe- 
ton Cultivator recommends muscles, which are to 
1^ found in large quantities on our coast, to be used 
as manure. He says some years' practise confirms 
him in their use as valuable fertilizers. No doubt 
€^ it. Clams, oysters, fish, or any marine produc- 
tion are equally valuable. The proper way far 
lising is to throw in the heap in the fiul, and cover 
with a light layer ot peat or turf, so as to absorb 
the decayin£[ fish, but not so thidc as to prevent 
tiie action of frost The whole mass will be found 
inely pulverized in spring, and can be mixed with 
compost, or spread like ashes. The shells afford 
Kme, and (he fish a valuable gelatinous substance 
of great efficiency in vegetation. 

Inceeasino the Milk op Cows.— Gentle treat- 
ment and rapid and close milking, will tend to the 
freatest development of the milk in cows, and the 
contrary practises will have the effect of materially 
Mduoiag the quantity. 



Cure foe Cut^Wokm.— BCr. Newton at Pennsyl- 
vania says a mixture of one part of salt to four of 
plaster, applied on the hill, noi m contact with tki 
corny will kill the cut-worm. The moat effectual 
remedy, however, is to dig them up whenever their 
ravages are apparent, and kill them. 

The Southern Cultivator eives another remedy 
Take of China berries, boil them until a strong de- 
coction is made; pour one ffill at the root of each 
plant, and the worm will leave immediately. I 
have tried the remedy many years. It has never 
ftiled. 



Ibipeovement in Eablt Vboetation. — It has 
been suggested that earijr gathered seed produce 
early maturity in successive crops ; that potatoes, 
com, and some other products will mature in wm> 
cessive years at the same time the seed was har- 
vested, although they may not, when gathered^ 
have been fully ripened. Can anv of our readcn 
confirm the proof of this principle f 

To Remove the Flavor op Tdrneps, Wild 
Onions, and Leeis. — ^Put into a pail neariy Ml of 
new mUk, one or two pints of boding water. 

New Variett op Wheat. — C. Kloes of UnioB, 
Pennsylvania, has raised a superior kind of wheat 
trom <'the blue stem.** Last year 1,000 buAeh 
were raised in that coiuity, and althoc^ all other 
wheat was affected with rust and smut, this ca- 
tirely escaped. It weighs 65 Ibe. per busheL 



DntECTORT POR ^ows AND Fairs.— We shafl 
give next month under this head* a complete Di> 
rectofy for all the Shows and Fairs to be held the 
enscuDg year in the United States and Canada* and 
Shall l^ obliged to our friends if they will forward 
us papers containing the time of meetiitf of the 
difierent societies. The Hampshire, Franklin, and 
Hampden Agricidtural Society holds its meeting at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 18th and 19th 
of October. The Philadelphia Agricultural Socie- 
ty will be held at Philadelphia on the 4th and 5dk 
of Octobtf . These societies are to Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania neariy what our State Show and 
Fair are to New York.' The premiums are a» 
merous and liberal, and the meetings will be pai- 
ticulariy well worth attending. 

07' We are again compiled to defer several 
editorials which have been written out some time. 
We espedallv regret beiiif oUiged to do so of ex- 
cursions made in New Jersey, on Staten Island, 
Long Island, up the Hudson, and in CoonecticaL 
We shall commence these next month to a cei^ 
tainty. 

0:7" We can only say to any who have not re- 
ceived their paper, that the fimlt is not with this 
oflke. Our Nos. are carefully and promptlv mail- 
ed as &st as Bssned. We however like to hear of 
all deficiendes, and will nttke them good. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

^^C=S^ L. I ... I. .1 

For the Amerietn AgrieuUuritt. 
NEW VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 

An intelligent, close, and accurate attention to 
die crops in the field, would enable our farmers to 
introduce many new and raluable varieties of ^rain 
into general use. It is a perfectly well-settled fact 
in botany, that many of the products which are the 
objects of careful cultivation pn our B^rms, have 
been so much improved from their natural condi- 
doo, as to bear but the slightest resemblance to 
the odginaL Our immense drum-head cabbage, 
and all the other varieties, have sprung from an 
ineonaiderable weed, the colewort (brassiea ^lera- 
cm), hardly as large as one's hand ; and the whole 
circle of varieties of our apples, from the tin^, jret 
delicate fiver and lady apple, to the golden pippin, 
and pound roval, derive their parentage from the 
■our, hard, diminutive crab, which is but little 
lar^ than a green persiiAmon, and almost as 
acnd. 

Nearly all die articles we raise, have been im- 
proved nrom their natural condition in the quantity 
and quality of their growth, and many of them so 
much, as to bear but the slightest resemblance to 
iki&r uncultivated ancestry. Indeed, some of the 
most common and necessary of our products hs^re 
been so long under an artificial management, that 
we do not even know the source whence they have 
been derived. Among these, wheat is one of the 
most important. It has been the object of cultiva- 
don at least as fiur back as some of the earliest 
records of sacred and profane history extend, and 
as the specimens of our cultivated varieties are no- 
where Mtmd in a wild state, it is obvious, that its 
original is among the hitherto undiscovered seeds 
of nature. Without intending to provoke, or under 
any drcumstances, to be led into controversy on 
• Ike subject, I would suggest that its true and ulti- 
mate original is chess, I have scarcely glanced at 
die chess controversy that has raged so furiously 
for some years past, and have no persona! experi- 
ence in the matter; but the fact, which rests on 
some of the most unexceptionable testimony, that 
die same r#«/ has produced stalks both of wheal and 
chess; nay further, that the same stalk has produ- 
ced heads of wheat and chess at the same lime^ 
would seem to settle fiie matter, if further evidence 
were wanting, in addition to the mass of proof, that 
^ess has, in numerous instances, been produced 
from wheat sown, when from its being thrown out 
by frost, or partially destroyed from other causes, 
its usual supply of nourishment has been withheld. 
That chess should produce chess, is a most natural 
coadusioa if the above suggestion be admitted ; 
£ar when once thrown back to its original, we must 
infer from every botanical principle, that years pf 
die closest attention, and moet careful cultivation, 
would be required to bring ic back to its present 
perfect form and character, 
f « But my only purpose at the present moment, is 
to me me more general observance of what has 
long been practised by the most skilful agricultur- 
ists. Numerous instances are given of the produc- 
tUm. of new varieties by the accidental mixing of 



others, and the observing farmer will not fail to 
notice this new visiter in his fields, and carefuUy 
preserve, and thoroughly test its peculiar merits. 
The greater part of our best varieties of wheat 
have been accidentally; produced, and the merit of 
their discoverers consists solely in their vigilant 
detection, careful culture, and general introduction. 
Several heads, or even a single head, has sometimes 
been discovered in a whole field, which, b]r its su- 
perior growth, fulness, weight, and perfectiwi, has 
laid the foundation of the most valuable varieties. 
Thus we have the Hopeiown, a valuable Scotch 
wheat, propagated by Mr. Sheriff; the Chevalier* 
first detected by the Rev. Mr. Chevalier, in a field 
of wheat, in England; the Wheatland red, first 
produced from other varieties by General Harmoa 
of our state; and the Dyock oat, produced in Scot- 
land. A similar atteouon on the part of formers* 
may be instrumental in the introduction of numer- 
ous other kinds, equally, or even more valuable 
and productive. 

In obserring the character of new varieties, the 
closest attention should be given to every feature 
of the grain, and ite supenority fairly and fully 
tested before adopting it as an acknowledged im- 
provement. It must be such, as on particular soils, 
will, under all ordinary circumstances of general 
cultivation, for a long series of years, give the 
greatest value of products for the same expense of 
cultivation. And to do this, numerous characteris- 
tics are to be taken into consideration. 

1st. The ^neral hardiness of the plant, and its 
capability oT resisting the besetting evils of this 
grain, the Hessian fly ; throwing out by frost and 
winter- killing ; rust or mildew ; such, it is claimed, 
is the Mediterranean. 

2d. A good, strong, upright stalk, with just 
enough of straw for the object, and no more. 

3d. No beard is desirable; a head well filled 
and hea^ ; and retaining the grain as long after 
it is fit to cut as possible. 

4th. A pre-disposition to tiller well. 

5th. A plump, full berry, caiwible of yielding a 
large quantity of white flour, with a large propor- 
tion of gluten, and as little bran as possible. Such 
is not the Mediterranean, and of course, its advan- 
tages are to be weighed against its disadvantages, 
and every farmer is to decide according to his own 
circumstances whether he will cultivate it or not. 
On our finest wheat-lands, it would not be grown 
at all, while many may be compelled to take it or 
go without wheat altosrether. 

It is possible that still and attention in mixing 
would produce some new kinds of great value. 
The necessity of occasionally introducing new va- 
rieties, is at once seen from the fact, that such as 
are the best adapted to any particular soil, climate, 
or position, are frequently giving out, and their 

{>lace must be supplied with other kinds, or great 
OSS, and perhaps a total destruction of the crops 
must ensue. 

The importance of the improvement of our 
wheat crop, in an econoniical and national point 
of view, would, at a first glance, hardly be credited. 
Suppose, that by universal attention throughout 
the United States to the most obvious, simple, aiid 
generally acknowledged rules for its improvement. 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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the total crop should be augmented 25 per cent, 
(aod it could be increased nearly 50 per cent, with 
comparatively little additional expense), we shoijdd 
have an increase over the estimated crop of 1842, 
cf more than 25,563,000 bushels. The ad vantaj^es 
to residt from the most intelligent and persevenng 
attention to this crop, therefore, will commend it- 
self at once to every reflecting mind. 

R. L. Allen. 
BvffalOy Jvne 25th, 1843. 

For the American Agriculturist, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

Milton, May 29th, 1843. 
' I WOULD call the attention of breeders of mutton- 
iheep, to those lately imported by Mr. Sotham of 
Albany, one of which figures in Vol. II. of the 
Agriculturist for April, and one also in the first 
Volume of the Transactions of the N. Y. A^cul- 
tural Society; the latter took the first prize at 
Syracuse. I had the good fortune, through the 
introduction of a friend to Mr. Sotham, to procure 
the service of two of the Cotswold bucks for the 
last two years, and such has been the decided im- 
provement in our flock, that I can confidently rec- 
ommend them to all breeders of heavy mutton- 
riieep, as being superior to any I have yet seen ; 
if there are any better, glad should I be to see 
them. 

That my judgment may not stand on bare asser- 
tion, I add, that the one we showed at the Fair in 
Dutchess county, took the first premium. In Ul- 
ster county, the first prize was also awarded to one 
by the judges, and was afterward given to another, 
he being excluded on the ground of his being im- 
ported ; and that one was a year old, out of Mr. 
Punn's buck bought of Mr. Sotham, pronounced by 
die judges the best they ever saw of his age; so 
that ail the first prizes in Dutchess and Ulster were 
awarded the stock of Mr. Sotham. 

The lambs got by these bucks are of great prom- 
ise, some of them weighing over one hundred 
and fifty pounds at six months old. 

£. Uallock. 

CONVENTION OP BREEDERS. 
(circular.) 

Albany, June, 1843. 
The State Agricultural Society of New York, 
desirous that some fixed principles should be es- 
tablished as the basis of excellence in the various 
descriptions of fiirm-stock (without reference to 
their relative merits as breeds), have appointed the 
undersigned a committee with instructions to call 
the particular attention of breeders throughout the 
States, to the importance of the subject, and to 
make the necessary arrangements for a Convention 
to be held at the Library Room of the American 
Institute, in the city of New York, during its 16th 
annual Fair, in the month of October next, the day 
to be hereafter noticed ; at which birjeders of stock 
and ihose interested in Agriculture, are most re- 
spectfully urpd to give their attendance, with a 
liew to a full and free discussion of those forms. 



qualities, and properties, which most conduce to 
intrinsic value ; and also that the distinctive char- 
acteristics of each separate breed maybe as closely 
defined as possible. 

The society believe that the decision of such a 
meeting will ofier to the agriculturist the best in- 
formation that can, at present, be elicited ; and 
which, they trust, may be so satisfactory to the 
mind of every intelligent breeder, as to lead to 
greater uniformity of action and (pinion, and ^osn- 
bly become a standard Mrith them, by which to 
judge and be judged, in all cases of competition. 

With these views of the subject, the committee 
hope you may deem it of sufficient importance to 
be present at the proposed Convention, and lend to 
its discussion the aid of your experience and talents. 

The conamittee will ne obliged by any sugges- 
tions, in the mterim, you may consider or suffiicient 
importance to be conmiimicated to them in relation 
to this subject. 

Francis Botch, C. N. Bemeht. 

E. P. Pbentice, George Vail, 

Lewis F. Allen. 

OCT* Editors of the several Agriculttiral pspers 
in the United States, are requested to publish or 
notice the above. 

FifT ths AmerieoH Jgriaiitwri§t 
FAIR AT FAYETTE. 
Ingleside, Miss,, May 23d, 1843. 

My Dear Sir : I have just returned from attend- 
ing the Fair at Fayette. I reached there about 11 
o'clock, A. M. There was a great crowd present 
of planters and their families, and by the tmie we 
reached the extensive and pleasant Sower erected 
for the occasion, gayly bedecked with flowers, we 
found it filled to overflowing with ladies, and Mr. 
Montgomery in the act of delivering his address, 
which, from what I could hear at the distance, 
seemed spirited and interesting. 

The display of flowers was good ; but not by 
any means as extensive as was to be expectea 
where so many young ladies were present, every 
one of whom should feel boimd to appear with a 
large and well-arranged bouquet, of the best flowers 
she may be able to muster. Those bouquets I 
particularly noted, bore the cards of Mrs. Isaac R. 
Wade, Mrs. James J. Colyce, Miss Caroline Dun- 
bar, and Miss Mabella Harrison. There were 
many others without cards, and baskets full. 83 I 
thought upon first sight, of fresh flowers, which, 
upon drawing near, I found were composed of 
worsted work. Only one of these was marked, 
that of Mrs. Charles Clark. On the same table 
were scattered beautiful specimens of net-work, 
lace, worsted work, &c, &c. A basket of cocoons 
and specimens of silk from Mrs. B. L. C. Wailes, 
juvenile socks by Miss Ma<^n^der, and a substan- 
tial, comfortable-lookinff rag-carpet, bjr Mrs. 
Thompson B. Shaw. Mr. Robertson, who is about 
establishing a large factory of such goods near Fay- 
ette, showed some splendid specimens of blankets, 
flaimel, cotton-girthing, jeans, and above all, a piece 
of strong and sufficient bagging, made from stained 
cotton, which is assuredly destined to drive every 
other article out of use. All the goods exhibited hf 
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Mr. R. were 8|mii by the negroes, and woven on a 
aeighboring plantation. Economy, careful manage- 
ment, and everything made at home, is the order 
of the day among us here. One principal item is 
cotton-bagging. This, it is eridently our interest, 
in erery way to encourage. 

There was a fine show of vegetables — beets, 
peas, onions, tnrneps, potatoes, beans, cabbage, &c., 
«c An excellent specimen of spring-wheat was 
offered by P. K. Montgomery, and received a pre- 
miam. Mr. M. cultivates a considerable quantity. 
This is another item of saving that should be more 
generally attended to. I gathered three flour-bar- 
rels heaping full of clean upland rice, last year, 
firom less than one eighth of an acre of land, and 
shall continue its cultivation. I shall be able, this 
fall, to supply any one with a couple of quarts or 
more for seed, who assures me that he is a subscri- 
ber to at leaat, two agricultural papers ; one of them 
being published in the state where he resides, if 
there is one published. ^ None other need apply !'* 
Any other seeds, plants, or cuttings, that I may 
have to 'snare, will be distributed on the same condi- 
tions. Mr. Isaac Dunbar received a premium for 
samples of wine made on his plantation, of the 
▼mtages of 1841 and '42, which are assuredly the 
best specimens of domestic wine that I have met 
with. The exhibition of cattle, horses, hogs, and 
sheep, was pretty good. The working model of a 
eotton-press excited much attention. But I must 
refer YOU to the published reports, which I will send 
you, tor farther particulars. The dinner was an 
extensive affair, and— but, it was in Jefferson court' 
fy, so I shall add no more. Ever yours, 

Thomas Afflbcx. 

For the AmeTiean AgAcuUurut. 
SPUUREY FOR SANDY SOILS. 

Buffalo, June 13, 1843. 

This is a plant which is cultivated to a great 
extent in Denmark and Flanders, on the poorest 
sands. It is considered there as the most profit- 
able crop that can be grown on very thin soil. 
VoQ Voght says : " It is better than red or white 
^orer ; the cows give more and better milk when 
fed on it, and it improves the land in an extraor- 
dinary degree. If the land is to lie several years 
in pasture, white clover must be sown wiih it. 
When sown in the middle of April, it is ripe for 
pasture by the end of May. If eaten off in June, 
the land is turned flat, and another crop is sown, 
which affords fine pasture in August and Septem- 
ber. This operation is equivalent to a dressing of 
ten loads of manure per acre. The blessing of 
sporrey, the clover of sandy lands, is incredible 
when rightly employed." 

It is used as hay as well as for pasture, and is 
eaten greedily by sheep. The seeds are rich and 
highly nutritious for all kinds of stock, and afford, 
when expressed, a valuable oD. We think our 
poorest sandy soils, such as are to be found on our 
Atlantic coast, which are not rich enough for clo- 
ver, would be admirably adapted to this crop, and 
its introduction might be the means of affording a 
profitable rotation with rye, and eventually pro- 
duce, with judicious management, an entire reno- 



vation of extensive tracts, of what is now almost 
entirely waste land. Schwartz, who is esteemed 
high authority in Germany, says, "without spurrey, 
the Campine (Kempenland, a district in Dutch 
Brabant), " the best cultivated soil in the worlds 
would still have been a desert It requires no 
manure for itself, and even when mown, by the 
residue it leaves, it gives back more than it takes 
from the soil ; and except for the seed, it requires 
no preparation, and it will grow where no other 
crop, excepting rye, will live." Will some of our 
euterprising" and intelligent farmers, having land 
adapted to this crop, give the experiment a thorough 
trial ? 

R. L. A. 



From, the Brit. Amer. CvUmator, 
BERKSHIRE HOGS. 

Mr. H. M. Wakeman of the village of York- 
ville, one mile ,north of this city, slaughtered ia 
the moQth of December last, two full-bred Berk- 
shire pigs, aged 7 months and 5 days—the one 
weighed 205ibs., and the other 2251bs. net weight. 
They were purchased from Mr. Severn, Brewery 
of Yorkville — who is well known to many of our 
readers, as a successful breeder of this our favorite 
breed of swine — when ten weeks old, and required 
no extraordinary care or feed, to fatten. 

A writer in the Farmers Gazette, Connecticut, 
ill eulogizing the English breeder, says, they have 
given the Berkshire swine size, greater than an 
alderman or lord-mayor of London ; fine formed, 
symmetrica] limbs; nne, thin, glossy hair; soil, 
lady-like shins, and great hardiness of constitution^* 
made \hem prolific breeders, best of nurses, of 
thrifty growth, early maturity, easiljr kept on grass, 
and wUl fatten at any age. Their dispositions, 
quiet, and powers of endurance great ; and their 
meat is of the best kind, lean where they should 
be, and fat where you want it ; hams and snoulders 
lean, and delicate, and broad sides, the best of mess.. 

From our knowledge of Berkshire swine, we 
feel no hesitancy in bearing o\A the above writer 
in his remarks, and would recommend every form- 
er to engraft either the Berkshire, improved Dur- 
ham, Yorkshire, or some of the breeds that are 
celebrated for their propensity to fatten at an earljr 
age, on their breeds. A single cross will satisfy 
them that the difference of breed does not consist 
merely in the difference of keep. The day is not 
far distant when fattening i)ork for the British 
market will be found a profitable business for the 
Canadian ajopriculturist. The success of which, 
however, will much depend upon the skill practi« 
sed in feedincr and curing. As a public journalist, 
we will not lose sight in giving such information 
on these two important points, as will enable the 
Canadian agriculturists to compete in a very few 
years, with the very celebrated Dutch and Irish 
pork curers. In the meantime, we beg to suggest 
to those who intend to engage largely m the busi- 
ness, the propriety of selecting a breed of swine as 
above, without delay. The most valuable haras 
and bacon that are sold in the British market, are 
made from pork from eight to ten months old, 
averaging in weight from 160 lb$. to 220 lbs. each* 
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By adopting this system, a great adrantage will be 
gained over the old plan, both in feed and trouble, 
as no store hogs need be kept during winter, unless 
It be breed sows, which should be managed so that 
they would drop their pi^s during the month of 
Jiarch or the first c^ April. 

For the Awuriean Agnadhaist. 
REMEDY FOR BUGS AND WORMS ON THE 
GRAPE-VINE. 

Mississippi City, 18<A June, 1843. 

DearShi: My grapes are now nearly full-grown, 
tnd have had no rain since the^ were in bloom. 
A friend of misie this spring, said I was an enthu- 
siast about the cultivation of the grape in this 
eonntry ; that they would not succeed, &c ; that 
he had tried them, and found a small bug or louse 
would get on the leaves and kill them, and cause 
die grapes to drop ofif. This made me more vieri- 
lant, and on the lOih May, I discovered the bug he 
ipoke of in great numbers on the young leaves and 
ends of the branches. I immediately commenced 
pruning off all the young branches they were on, 
leaving one joint above the last bunch of grapes, 
and fA the milk cows on the young branches and 
leaves. The cows improved very much on this 
grape-vine fodder, and m a few days no more bugs 
made their appearance ; and I found both them and 
the grapes had been benefited by the operation. 

Again on the 1st June, a small, yellow worm, 
with black marks across it, made its appearance in 
considerable numbers on the ^rape-leaves. I once 
Biore commenced pulling off all the leaves they 
were on, and soon got clear of them, still further 
benefiting the grapes and cattle. They are all no 
doubt the larva of some fly or bu^ that lasts bat a 
ihort time, and appear to me to be sent as over- 
•eeis or guardians, to admonish us of the necessity 
cf pruning our vines and feeding our cattle. How- 
ever, be this as it may, our grapes are now nearly 
Ml-grown, the crop neavy, and every appearance 
that they will do as well as I could desire. 

Egyptian Wheat.— A neighbor d* mine has 
tried the E^piian wheat, and finds it succeeds 
well here. 1 am trying the buckwheat, and feel 
Mtisfied it will do sumcieotly well, to at least 
make a valuable manure for our poor land. 

TuBSAC AND Peruvian Grass. — ^We are all 
aiudety here to get the Tussac ^rass, so highly 
fpoken of by Captain Ross in his visit to the Falk- 
land islands. Can you give us information how or 
whore it is to be had ? I am now trying the Peru- 
vian grass; a part of it has lived through the 
^brought, as well as a little lucerne. There are 
many experiments now being made in this vicinity, 
which I hope will prove of great utility to us all 
in this section of country, and not entirely useless 
to the subject of agriculture in general. I do not 
know a man in this country, who is not doing more 
ki the way of agriculture this year than ever before ; 
and although our beginnings are small, these may, 
by persevering industry, guaranty us important re- 
anits. 

The first numbers of your second volume, give 
Msurance of all you promised, and every person I 
kave heard speak of it, is highly pleased with the 



work. We have a very valuable paper puUiahed 
in our own state now, the Southwestern Farmer, 
which I feel a sort of state pride in supporting; 
but we need all the information yon can ootli give 
us, and I hope to see you and all those etinged m 
the laudable pursuit of dispensing usefiu truths 
well patronised. J. J. McCaughah. 

For the Aaieriom AgriemUmrUt 
BOMMER'S MANURE. 

New York, June 12th, 1843. 

Dear Sir : I hereyrith send you a report of a 
committee of farmers, on an experiment of my pro> 
cess of manufacturing manure, recently made at 
Flatlands, and if you think it worthy, I should be 
pleased to see it inserted in your paper. 

Georoe Boiimer. 

A committee consisting of the following gentle 
men. Elias Hubbard, Esq., of Flatlands, Ferdinand 
L. Wyckoff, of New Lotts, Michael Stryker, of 
Flatbush, Henry S. Diimas, of Flatbush, Johannes 
Lott, jr., of Flatlands, appointed from a lai^ com* 
pany of farmers, assembled to examine Mr. Greioige 
Bommer*s method for making vegetable manure 
by fermentation, on the premises of Garret Kow^eo* 
hoven, £sq.,of Flatlands, in this county, respect^illy 
Report — 

That after careful examinatioQ of a heap laid up 
on the 19th of April, and opened this afternoon 
(IVTay 3, 1843), they most cheerfully acknowledge 
that the change i»oduced upod the materials used, 
far exceeded their most sanguine expectations; 
said materials, consisting of straw and ndt bay, 
presented, when qtened, the appearance and smell 
of rich manure. 

Said committee further report that they also ex- 
amined the hock containing Mr. B^s. method^ and 
are fully persuaded that the various ingredients 
used, are all, in themselves, beneficial, ana in their 
combination must jwoduce the most fitvorable re- 
sults. The committee most cordially commend 
the above method to the serious oooaideiatioQ of 
the farmers of Long Island. 

By order of the Committee. 

Elias Hubbard, Chairman. 

FlailandsyMayZ,lSi2, 

As our correspondent has modestly omitted say* 
ing anything of the fine points of his beautiful 
South-Down ewe (Fig. 32)» we shall take the lib- 
erty of doing it for him. They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : — 

A fine, clean head; eye bright, with the orbit 
not too prominent ; short neck ; straight beck ; ribs 
springing high and bowing; wide lorn; tail set oq 
well up; long from hip to rump; very deep in the 
flank ; full twist ; round, prqjecting brisket ; fyn 
legs standing perpendicularly under the body; sound 
hooft, and wdl wooUed on the belly and thighs. 

We are also indebted to the same source fbr a 
spirited sketch of a native sheep (Fig. 33), witn 
the points all lettered. On these we shall make 
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no additional comment, as they eloquently speak 
for themselves. The reader has now a compari- 
scA set before him, and can choose according to 
his fancy. If he wishes a good, profitable sheep, 
the wool of which is abundant, and sufficiently fine 
ibr &mily use ; the whole carcass the best of mut- 
ton ; the hams lean^ tender^ juicy, and parlicidarly 
heavy, and well adapted for curing like venison 
(to which it is scarcely inferior), to be exported in I 
large quantities at a handsome profit to Europe, he 
can take the South-Downs. On the other hand, if 
he prefer a miserable, ill-bred, rambling, coarse, 
loose-wooUed sheep, which will never pay a sum- 



mering, much less a wintering, let him adhere to 
the native. 

We believe it is pretty Well known, that Mn 
Rotch has repeatedly imported the choicest South- 
Downs, from the very best flocks in England, the 
last of which, we selected for him nearly two 
years since, from the celebrated blood of Mr. Webb 
at Babraham, and brought over with us on our re- 
turn to America. All of these he is breeding with 
great care, and for a more particular account of 
these splendid sheep, we must refer our readers to 
the article " Tour in England, No. 4,*' Vol.!., page 
103, of the American Agriculturist. 



South-Down Ewe, Little Wood-Chuck. — (Fio. 32.) 




For ikt Awmietm AgntmltMritt. 
SOUTH.DQWN 8H£EP. 

I HEREWITH send you a 
drawing of a snug, heavy, 
little South-Down ewe» 
known on the farm bv the 
soubriquet of the Little 
Woodchock. I have in 
hand a drawing of a buck 
of exactly her stamp, both 
a mite too short, buf all 
solidity, and weight He 
is by Ellman's best buck> 
and was sent me flrom 
England in a Tery fine 
ewe. 

F.B. 

Butiemuts, \ 
23d May, 1843. ) 



Bred by, and the Property of Francis Rotch, Esq., Butternuts, Otsego Co., N. Y» 
Native Ewb, Wild and Worthless.--(Fig. 33.) 




A— Face. 

B-^Now. 

C— Neck. 

]>— Shoulder. 

£ — Bosom. 

F— Brisket. 

G — Fore flank. 

H— Chine. 

I — Loin, or saddle. 

K — Rnmp. 

I^Leg, 

M^Hips. 

N—Crtase, or crack. Thk 
is a channel along the 
sacral bone just at the teU 
tiog on of the talL 



Brtd hyt mnd th$ Property of Nobody in Pawlicular, the United States over. 
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CULTURE OF HBMP. — ^KAlf AGEMENT OP THE DAISY. 



We quite agree with the respected writer of 
what follows, that we have little hope to learn 
anything yaluable abroad upon the culture of hemp. 
Returning to the United States after a residence of 
nearly two years in Russia, we inspected the hemp 
plantations of the west, and became convinced that 
Kentucky was in advance of any part of Europe in 
its cultivation, though not in the preparation for 
market, as is evident by its selling for all sorts of 
prices here, firom $60 to $190 per ton, while the 
Kussia brings $200 to $210 per ton. We have not 
a doubt but that hemp can be as well prepared at 
the west for market as in Europe, and our country- 
men owe it to themselves to see well to this mat- 
ter. They may then become large exporters, and 
derive great wealth from its culture. By reference 
to remarks on our price current last month, it will 
be seen that Mr. Clay's hemp sold for $190 per 
ton in Philadelphia, and was considered equal to 
the best European article. Our cotton-planters 
would think it very odd to be beaten in their market 
by the poor, ignorant natives of India; why then 
should a hemp-planter yield in skill to the serfs 
of Russia ? We hope it will not be so much longer. 

For tkt American AgriatUwritt, 
CULTURE OF HEMP. 
Prospect Hill, JSTy., June 5thy 1843. 

If any improvement in raising hemp-seed should 
be made, (and I will take some pains to inquire of 
our best hemp-growers) I will communicate with 
Ton on the subject, after our fall crops are secured. 
1 was amused m reading, recently, a document on 
the Russian mode of cultivatiDg and water-rotting 
hemp, furnished from the navy department It 
shows, I think, that we have little reason to hope 
for any useful information from that quarter (Russia) 
as to the culture of hemp. Take tor instance the 
following: "Hemp planted for seed" when ripe, 
** should be pulled up by the roots, and be placed 
under a roof or in tne shade, in an upright posi- 
tion." 

"After the seed has been thrashed out, the 
branching stems may be exposed to air and mois- 
ture, by spreading them on tne ground, for deuf-rot" 
ting:' 

" To prodtice a good crop of fibrous hemp, it 
should be sown in drills.^ If sown by hand " two 
bushels of seed should be used to the acre." 

" To obtain clean, strong, and fine hemp, it is of 
great importance that the male plants should be 
separated from the others, at a proper time. The 
only method by which this can be done is to pull 
up by the roots, at the proper time, every male 
plant. The lime for pulling the seed or female 
nemp will occur several weeks after the male hemp 
has been disposed of as above. Pulling up by the 
roots is much to be preferred to cutting with any 
instrument. The crowns of the plants, thus gath- 
ered, should be laid together without regard to the 
equal lengths of the stems, but in gathering a hand- 



ful, or bundle of hemp, those of eaual length shoald 
be selected as far as practicable." 

But enough of this nonsense. If I wer; to pur- 
sue the Russian method of cultivating hemp as ex- 
plained in the article referred to, I am quite sure I 
could not manage one acre as easily as I mana^ 
five, according to our Kentucky plan. Besides, if 
we were to attempt to traverse our thickly-sown 
hemp ts pull up the blossom hemp (about one 
half, instead of one eif bth, as stated in the article 
above referred to|, and to carrv it out from amooff 
the seed hemp, tne latter would be nearly all tro£ 
den under foot 

Very truly and sincerely your friend, 

A.BEATTT. 



MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRT. 

< lU huswife, unskilful, to make her own cheese, 
Throuffh trusting of others hath this for her fees ; 
Her ndlk-ptn and cream-pot, so slabbered and seat. 
That butter is wanting, and cheese is half lost.** 

Tusna. 
Old Tusser knew well the art of dairying. In- 
telligence, care, and neatness in mana^ng, are the 
great requisites he inculcates, and without each 
of these, it is impossible to succeed in producing 
ffood butter and cheese. Another remedy for a 
deficiency of either, he properly enough advises be 
applied to the dairy-maid, 

<< If cheese abide togging, tog Cialey a crash. 
And if bales don't mend Cisley, then shift W aside.'' 

After providing a dairy-maid of the proper stand- 
ard, which, in aS cases, oujght to be foimd in the 
&rmer*s better-half, the farmer must provide a 
good stock of cows, and see that they be well at- 
tended ta They must give good milk. There is 
almost as much difference in the milk of cows, as 
there is in wheat and chess. They must also be 
well fed. Rich food, and abundance of it, makes 
rich milk and in large quantities. The cows must 
have plenty of clean water ; and they must at all 
times be well salted. They should be managed 
kindly, and milked quickly to induce them to yield 
all the milk ; and the stripping should be all drawn, 
as the milk rapidly improves m quality toward the 
last. 

When strained for butter, the milk may be pla- 
ced m tin-pans or stone-jars, of any convenient 
depth. It IS a mistaken notion that more cream 
wul rise from a given quantity of milk in a shallow, 
than in a deep vessel In many dairies, scalding 
the milk is practised. This produces a larg^ 
quantity of butter, and when fresn, is well flavored ; 
but it soon becomes rancid. The cream should be 
kept in a clean, cool, well-ventilated place ; a cel- 
lar or well-shaded, stone dairy-house, over a rtin- 
ning stream, is best in summer. In this, the 
churning should also be done, and the butter kept. 

Sonne chum all the milk. This ^ves a greater 
quantity of butter, but is attended with much more 
labor in chuminj^. When, however, it is done by 
a little stream of water, or by goat, sheep, or do^ 
power, it is of small consideration. Ck5d water 
should be added to the cream in warm weather 
and warm water in winter, so as to bring the tein- 
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peratiire of the cream to between 50 and 55 degrees 
at the commencement, and the process of churning 
will cany it to 60 degrees, or upward. Extensive 
experiments in ScoUand have shown that the 
greatest quantity of butter has been produced at 60 
degrees, and the best quality at 55 degrees. Mr. 
Alton describes the process common in the dairy 
districts of that country, which is to place the milt 
when first drawn in coolers for 6 or 12 hours. 
When entirely cool, it is then put into a large tub 
a second or third milking may be added, till the 
whole is loppered. It is then ready for churning, 
bat if the lopper is not broken which causes it to 
ferment, it may remain several days. The churn- 
ing is commenced at 50 to 55 degrees, but it must 
attain 70 degrees before the butter can be separ- 
ated. 

When collected, the butter must be thoroughly 
cleansed of every particle of buttermilk. This can 
only be done by working rt, either with or without 
cold water. A ladle ought always to be used for 
this purpose, the hand never. Nothing should be 
then added to it but fine salt. Vast quantities of 
butter are yearly made in the United States, which 
are used for no other purpose but soajvgrease, from 
the total want of all care in preparing it. Five 
things are required in producing butter to keep for 
a distant market. AU the buttermilk must be work- 
ed out ; pureyfine salt used ; and during this pro- 
cess and afterward, the butter should be kept cool; 
the vessels in which it is packed must be sweet ; and 
they should be closed from the air. When filling 
a vessel with butter from successive chuminffs, 
brine may be placed over the top to exclude all the 
air, or a clean cloth used, saturated with salt 

Cheese can only be made to advantage when the 
cows have a free raujge in a summer pasture. Un- 
less their food contains a great deal of nitrogen, 
which it seldom does, exercise is absolutely essen- 
tial to develop the casein, which is the peculiar 
principle of cheese. All the care and neatness en- 
joined above for making butter, are equally required 
for making cheese. One or more milkings, if 
tweet, may be made into a cheese. No cream 
should be taken from the milk. When enough 
milk is obtained, heat it to its natural temperature, 
and add rennet sufficient to produce coagulation in 
30 or 40 minutes. For this purpose a piece two 
inches square, and soaked in a pint of water for 12 
hours is generally sufficient for a cheese of 20 lbs. 
The curd is then broken into finer pieces, and all 
the whey run off, when, after being drained, it is 
placed in the hoop, and under the press. After 10 
or 12 hours, the cneese should be rubbed with fine 
salt and replaced in the press, where it may re- 
main 48 hours. If the whey is set in pans, it will 
produce cream which may be churned into butter 
for greasing the cheese. The cheese should be 
turned daily at first, and occasionally afterward till 
it is cured. It should be always kept in a cool, 
dry place, and when ready for market is best pre- 
served by packing in a cask with clean, dry oats. 

Use no coloring for cheese. Annatto, which is 
generally supposed to be used for this purpose, is a 
good vegetable medicine enough for dysentery and 
tome other disorders. But the trash sold for An- 
■tttOy and such as is used for coloring cheese, is 



the vilest compound ever presented for human 
food ; consisting of old powdered bricks, starch, 
turmeric powder, train oil, potash, soA soap, quick* 
Hme, chalk, pipe-clay, and sometimes a little of 
the p^enuine article added. Even if pure, it would 
not improve the cheese ; and filthy as these ingre- 
dients are, they injure it just in the proportion in 
which they are used. 

An agricultural committee in Jefferson county 
N. Y., examined 27 cheese, and 10 butter dairies, 
comprising 829 cows, in the fall of 1842, and they 
report that the cows make on an average 318 Iba. 
ofcheese each, beside 40 to 50 lbs. of butter in the 
fall and spring. The cheese averaged 2 lbs. 2 1-2 
oz., and the butter dairies 13 1-2 oz. per day. The 
cheese at 5 1-2 cents per lb. will exceed the value 
of the butter at 12 1-2 cents per lb., 1 3-8 cents per 
day. The comparative value of the offal for pork- 
making, and the labor in preparing each, must then 
determine which is the most profitable article for 
market. 

R. L. A. 

Buffalo, May 15th, 1845r. 



For the Amtriean AgrieulturUi. 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON.— No. IV. 

Log Hall, Miss., July, 1843. 
In my last I gave you as minutely and as di^ 
tinctly as I was able, the mode I pursue in the 
working of the crop; which is pretty much the 
same fiillowed by some others, I would not say 
generally, because I know very little how many of 
my neighbors get along, finding enough to do at 
home to keep matters and things a-going. But I 
believe this plan is pretty much the same as is 
generally pursued. 




Cotton-Plant m Full Bloom.— (Fig. 34.) 

After my crop has grown so larse as to meet m 
the row, or to be injured by the plow, I have tha 
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mm chopped oai with the hoe, especially if there 
has heen rain, for then, there springs up a grass, 
called by the opposite names of sour or saltpetre 
grass ; not that I fear anjr injury to the crop, only 
as furnishing more trasb to get into the cotton 
when gathenog, or keeping the earth wet in the 
mornings by dews. I torthwith prepare for gath- 
ering cotton any leisure time (as our saring-fodder 
time is now at hand), such as making baskets, sacks, 
cleaning up gin-house, &c, &c 

In all this countrv each hand has a cotton sack 
and cotton basket for picking ; the first made out 
of stout, yard-wide Lowell goods, bv cutting: off one 
and a third to one and a half yards, doubling and 
sewing one side and end. On the open end attach 
a strip of cotton doubled, long enough, when orer 
the dCoolder, to keep the sack off the pound when 
standing erect, this is sewed on each side so as 
when the right arm and head are passed through, 
■imilar to the belt of the bayonet or broad-swcmi, 
the weight rests on the left shoulder, and the sack 
against the ri^ht hip. When picking, the cotton 
is placed in this sack until full, which will weiffh 
fit>m 15 to 20 pounds, and then emptied into the 
hamper or basket, placed in a central point of the 
day's picking. This is made of young white oak, 
some 3 to 5 or 6 inches in diameter, growing in 
low ground, by cutting off a piece about seven feet 
long, quartering, and then splitting into splits about 
three quarters to an inch wide, and as thick as a 
case-knife blade, and ribs somewhat thicker. Take 
according to size of basket wanted, 
some 15 to 22 or 23 of these ribs, 
and lay them on the ground cros^ 
ing ea<m other thus, ami commence 
wearing in the splits as near to the 
central point as powible, by festen- 
ing to the bottom rib first, running 
OTer and under until all round ; in- 
sert an odd rib, for 15 or 20 will give an even num- 
ber of ribs, each long one making in fact two. and 
if an even number, the splits wilTround all alike ; 
but by having an odd one, the rib that was outside 
comes next inside, &c After the bottom is filled 
up the size wanted, double the ribs over on the 
bottom, press on them with the foot all round until 
they will assume, more or less, an erect position, 
then continue aroimd until the proper height Now 
double down the rib so as to enclose the last split, 
and nm the end down into splits, so as to make 
&st Get out now two pieces of the white oak, 
about one third of an inch thick, take off the cor- 
ners with a drawing-knife, put one on the inside, 
the other outside of the last split around the top of 
the basket, and wrap it well with thin, narrow 
splits, over and under the last split. This basket 
should do for two seasons, the bottom of my lar^t 
is about 27 inches scross, and about two feet high, 
will hold about 150 pounds of cotton, or three buSh- 
^ of shelled corn in the ear. 

The next thing is cotton-scaffolds for sunning the 
cotton, I only use the shed attached to my gin- 
house, 62 feet long, and 12 wide. The best made 
use of by our neatest planters, are made of plank, 
attached with hinges (like a folding leaf table re- 
versed), and resting on a frame-work, so that at 
•t night, or a rain threatening the leaves can be 




folded up, and shelter the cotton. The first of 
these was described to me 10 years ago by the late 
Mr. William Bacon, who was at that time the 
most systematic cotton-planter I knew — a North- 
erner. Other kinds of scaffolds are made by cut- 
ting cane about five to six feet long, and weaving 
together with linn-bark, of a tree caOed here linn or 
wahoo, and laid crosswise on stakes and poles. 
Others split out boards. 

The gin-house now undergoes a riind examina- 
tion. The gin-stand should be sent off to the sm- 
wrij^ht, if necessary ; the band be put in order, 
which should have been well greased, and hung 
up out of the way in the winter ; the running gear 
trained, plummed, and leveled ; and the house 
agam thoroughly cleaned out, as it is presumed it 
was done, when the last season's ginning was dooe. 
I use a fiO-saw gin-stand ; a light draught for four 
mules, the numing gear being niiladelphia eastings 
for a 12-foot whi^, fastened to a wooden wheel 
by bolts and nuts. I could ^ve you a minute d^ 
scription of number of cogs u wheel, and in spur 
or trundle-head, size of Inind-wheel, and q>eed of 
the saws ; but as I purpose to make an examina- 
tion into this matter the ensuing month among mj 
intelligent brethren in the southwest part of this 
state, I will postpone and communicate to you 
hereafter in the east 

To make fine cotton, there is certamly much d^ 
pending on the gin-stand, the speed, &c, in aid of 
which there are a variety of improvements, as the 
flue, false grates, and a thrasher, thoiuh of these 
hereafter ; for the present I think the flue will en- 
tirely supersede all others. As I think of coociii- 
ding with my last article, and have yet only given 
you two pages, I will offer some views I haye on 
the handling of cotton, though their correctness is 
questioned bj many; yet as account sales are 
'* stubborn thmgs," 1 may be allowed to hold on, 
until there is a demonstration to the contrary. 

Cotton should be gathered from the field as clean 
as possible, taken to the scaffolds and dried until 
the seed will crack when pressed between the 
teeth, not crush or mash, Imt crack, with soeae 
noise. It should be frequently turned over and 
stirred (all the trash and rotten pods taken oat 
while this is being dooe), so as to insure its drying 
earlier. 

If seeds are wanted for planting, gin the cotton 
immediately, and spread the seed over the floor 
some five inches thick, until perfectly dry. If the 
cotton-seed be not wanted, pack the seed-cotton 
away into the house, to remain until a gentle hcnt 
is discovered, or tmtil sufficient for winning ; lUfter 
it has heated until a feeling of warmm to the hnnd» 
and it looks as if pressed together, open out and 
scatter to cool. This cotton will ffin faster, haye a 
softer feel, is not so brittle, therefore not so liabls 
to break by rapidity of gin, and has a creamy color ; 
the wool has imbibed a part of the oil that has 
exuded by the warmth or seed, and is in fact r^ 
stored to the original color ; for the oil being rem* 
table, it is dissipated by sun and air, and the color 
by moisture (of rain and dews) and light. I have 
known of a number of sales made of this descrip- 
tion of cotton, and even those who are most stremi- 
ous agaiust the heating, admit it bore a better prioep 
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No one sapposes if cotton be put up wet, dirty, 
trashy, witn rotten pods, that it is benefited ; but 
whoever thinks of such a thing, unless it be one 
who loves the argnmentum ad hominum ? 

What little knowledge I have in fiurming, has 
been acquired by years of close attention, reading, 
and reflection. I do not think I know everything ; 
fitr, yery hr from it ; I know ^ough, however, to 
know I have much to learn ; I therefore ask of 
others to correct me, if wrong, beinjf anxious my- 
B^to improve, and aid others in improvements. 
I ask them yet farther, to examine, renect, try ; if 
WToti|^, discard ; if right, adopt ; and return the 
benent bv throwing in each one his mite to the 
fanning knowledge of the coimtry. " 

M. W. Philips. 

We should be glad to be informed by any of our 
aoathem friends, whether they have adopted the 
method of planting the top part of the cane only, 
Ei detailed by Mr. Brown in his present letter on 
Cuba. On those plantations which we visited 
last year in Louisiana, we found that the whole 
length of the stalk of cane was planted, and that 
it lasted only three years, at which time a new 
planting became necessary. Now in Cuba it seems 
the plantings last twenty years or more. Is this 
owing to a difference of climate in its &vor, or is 
it to be attributed entirely to the different method 
of planting ? We found the Otaheitan, as well as 
two other varieties of cane under cultivation on 
the Mississippi. 

For th« Amerietm AgrieuUnrut. 
THE AGRICULTURE OF CUBA.— No. II. 

Ingenio Atalaya, May 17, 1843. 

Deab Sm: The plantation I^date this letter 
from contains about 2,000 acres, 400 of which are 
ai^opriated to the culture of the sugar-cane, 50 
acres to plantains, 20 acres to yucca and maize, 
and about 300 acres to fruit-trees and vegetables. 
The other part of the estate consists of pastures 
and woodlands. It is stocked with about 600 
working oxen and neat cattle, 300 cows, 40 horses, 
and 100 negroes adapted to field labor. The 
whole product, in a fruitful year, is about 1,300 
hogsheads of molasses, or a corresponding amount 
of sugar, which will usually sell in the United 
States for $35,000. 

This plantauon is laid out in a very complete 
manner, which I will briefly describe. Near the 
centre of the cultivated grounds there is a beauti- 
lul hill elevated about eishty feet above, and situa- 
ted about half a mile from tide-water. On the 
top of this hill, close by the su^-works, is the 
mansion of the propriet(x-, tastefully ornamented 
with piazzas, and surrounded by gardens, groves 
of plantain, orange, and other trees. The natural 
declivity of the ground on which the su^r-house 
it situated, is sufficient for the expressed juices and 
tirups to flow, without assistance, from one pan 
of the works to the othei, a desideratum that 
ahould always be sought after in erecting works 



of this kind. The whole estate is laid out with 
avenues radiating from the dwelling-house, which 
enable the fietmiTy of the proprietor to overlook the 
whcde plantation, and all tne op^nations of the 
field. 

The soil of this estate and vicinit^^, consists of a 
dark-colored mould of several varieties, with a 
clayey or limestone substratum, and although its 
suiface quickly dries after a &11 of rain, its under 
portions retain a considerable degree of moisture* 
even in time of drought, and seldom requires 
trenches for draining in the wettest season. 

The cane usually cultivated on this part of the 
island is the Otaheitan varie^. It is propagated 
by cuttings of about a foot ana a half in length, in- 
serted in the ground in an upright position just be* 
fore the commencement of the rainy Seasons^ 
These cuttings usually comprehend the top nart, 
deprived of meir leaves, and two or three oi the 
upper joints of the canes. They are usually plant- 
ed about eight inches apart, in trenches from thirty 
to thirty-three inches asunder, and from ten to 
twelve inches in depth. Sometimes, however, the 
cuttings are laid longitudinally m the trenches, and 
covers! with earth to the depth of about three 
inches, which places the plants in a favorable state 
fur deriving the utmost aavanta^es from the ensu- 
ing rains. In two or three weeks afrer planting, 
the young sprouts shoot up a few inches above the 
surface, which are carefully hoed and kept dear 
from weeds for about four or five months. The 
off-shoots which spring up from the suckers are 
taken off, as they imbibe nuUriment from the pap 
rent plant, and seldom Arrive at maturity them- 
selves. 

The lime for cutting varies with the soil and 
the season. The whole plantation is cut every 
year, and usually occupies the period from Decem- 
ber to the September following. When the cuti- 
cle of the canes become dry, smooth, and brittle, 
their piths grayish approaching to brown, the 
juice sweet and glutinous, and when cut crosswise 
with a sharp knife, without appearing soft and 
moist like a tumep, then they are considered in 
perfection, and in a fit state to cut. 

As soon as the canes are cut, if the rainy season 
be near at hand, all the rubbish of the field, such 
as weeds, decayed leaves, &c, are laid about the 
roots of the plants, the earth being well loosened 
with a hoe, and cleared of weeds, but little other 
labor is required until the canes are fit for cutting. 

Instead of the excessive labor of planting anew 
every year or two, as in the sguthem part of the 
Unitea States, with careful manafferaent, the stools 
or roots of the canes here, are allowed to continue 
in the ground for years without replanting. On 
this estate, where I have passed several months^ 
there are fields of cane which were planted twenty- 
two years a£^ and have been cut every year since» 
yielding each year a good crop. 

This process of reprodtiction consists m the de» 
velopment of the buds which form the secondary 
stool of a plant which has been cut, and are called 
retonos. They are designated by first, second, 
third, &c, according to the age of the root fWna 
which they Aprinf . Thej annually diminish in 
length of joint and in their aise ; tne first being 
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larger than the second, the second Urger than the 
third, and so on in a deteriorating progression. 
When, however, they arrive at maturity, receiving 
the benefit of air, and the light and neat of the 
son, they yield a much richer juice, and produce a 
better quality of sugar. Their juice is much easi- 
er clarined, and less care is required in its concen- 
tration, than in the canes otherwise cultivated. 
Hence, by this method, the produce of su^ from 
the same quantity of ground, if not equal to that 
from canes raised the other way in sous more re- 
cently worked, perhaps yields, in a long ruu, quite 
as much profit to the planter, provided the com^ 
parative expense of labor attending both modes be 
taken into account. 

The sugar-cane here is perhaps less liable to 
accidents than in any other part of the West In- 
dies. With the exception of nre, which sometimes 
consumes whole cane-fields as though they were 
coitiposed of gunpowder, there are not many ca- 
lamities that befall it There are but few insects 
which feed upon it to any extent, and this is of rare 
occurrence. Formerly much evil was experienced 
by the depredations from rats, but this has been 
obviated by introducing into the fields domestic cats 
which have nm wild, and have propagated their 
species to an extent sufficient to destroy these depre- 
dators. 

In your next number I propose tq resume this 
subject, and give an account of the modes of manu- 
Acturing sugar as practised here. 

D. J. Qbowme. 

For the American AgricuUurisi. 
RUST IN COTTON. 
Ingleside, Miss^ June 26lh, 1843. 

Aftea giving a gloomy account of the prospects 
of the rice, cotton, and com crops, on the bottoms 
of the Mississippi, and many of its branches, owing 
to the long-protracted, deluging rains, Mr. Affleck 
proceeds to say : 

In addition to the foulness of our crops, and the 
otter impossibility of cleaning them--and the fact 
that even on hill lands the cotton is growing much 
too rapidly, throwing out long, overgrown branch- 
es, with scarce a/orm (blossom-bud) to be seen — 
it is becoming, in many fields, seriously injured by 
rust. 

This rust is a disease for which the causes as- 
signed, and cures proposed, are various enough. 
It shows itself everywhere, more or less, in wet 
weather ; but even then is worse on bottom lands. 
At other times, as far as my observation and in- 
formation go, it appears only on that land that 
has been cropped for a long succession of years, 
in cotton, witnout change, rest, or manure. In 
new land, it rarely does any harm, unless it be 
low and wet — a wet soil and a moist atmosphere 
beincf what the cotton plant loves not 

What is called ntst here — and I think is cor- 
rectly so called — has its origin in the stem and 
branches, though it first shows itself in the leaves. 
These become cover^ all over with splotches of 
brown or russet, and soon dry up, so as to almost 
crumble at the touch. The branches and stem 
then show the same appearance. But if, on the 
leaves first becoming spotted, the stem be broken, 



it will be found diseased at the heart or pith, fron 
the ground up. The plant dwindles, shrinks, and 
dies, without perfecting a bowl. 

The causes assigned to this disease, and the 
cures proposed, are — too much moisture, and 
draining recommended as a cure ; iron in the soil, 
and the application of lime advised ; scnne ascribe 
it to deep, and others to too shallow plowing ; and 
some again to a superabundance of ve^table mat- 
ter in the soil, and others to a lack of it For my 
I part, I had almost come to the conclusion that it 
was occasioned by some minute insect, which was 
aided in its operations by dark rainy weather, 
forcing the plant into a too vigorous, dropsical 
growm, during which the epidermis pouter bark) 
becomes thickened and softened, by which the in- 
sect is enabled to make more rapid progress in its 
injuries. Land that has been injured and ex- 
hausted by successive crc^ of any one pJant, can 
not possibly sustain that plant in a healthy state, 
during the extreme vigor imparted to it by un- 
usual growing weather; this being the case, it 
yields much more quickly to injury of any kind. 

My opinion of an insect being the direct cause 
of tlie rust in cotton (and, by the way, under al- 
most every leaf affected by it, will be found num- 
bers of a minute species ot aphis), has been much 
shaken, if not changed, by perusing an address by 
Dr. Leitner, published in the 8th volume of the 
Southern Agriculturist There, Dr. L. states dis- 
tinctly, that this disease ''is occasioned by the 
uredo gossyjnu a minute parasitic fun^rus, wnich I 
think arises originally from the deteriorated state 
of the soil, not mmishing the necessary and whde- 
some food for the plants. The functions of nutri- 
tion, secretion, and excretion, are of course dis- 
turbed, the vessels become gradually obstruct^, 
and the tissue disorganized, which, when assisted 
by great moisture in the atmosphere, is often fol- 
lowed by a development of this fungus." The 
writer then goes on to explain how the fungus 
shows itself, and causes the iniury ; and how it is 
produced and increased by careless and exhausting 
cultivation; that " agricultural observations seem 
to show, that only womout lands produce this 
disease, whereas the new land remains genendly 
firee from it ; that open land that has been covered 
with saplings, briars, and a luxuriant growth of 
broom-grass, and other weeds, is most calculated 
to induce this evil, and that it is most prevalent in 
wet seasons. If you admit these views of the dis- 
ease to be correct, it becomes evident that its pr^ 
vention can only be effected by the improvement 
of our soils, the bumbff down of the crop as sooa 
as rust is observed, and a rotation of crops. The 
latter, I think, will be found the most effectual 
remedy, as it is an established fact, that most <^ 
the parasitic mushrooms, ihouffh met with indi^ 
fereotly upon almost all the species of their re- 
spective natural orders, can not extend their rav- 
ages beyond that order.*' 

Let the cause which produces rust be what it 
will, I have not a doubt but that the true cure is 
here pointed out I am the more confirmed in this 
belief, from some observations I made last year; 
such as, that one field which I put in cotton, last 
season, had been in com, so far as I could lean^ 
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every year, for eight or ten years previous. To 
follow up this with such a crop as cotton, you will 
call rather a queer improving rotation ! iBut so it 
was- -even this change was of great advantage, 
as was proved by its being entirely exempt from 
rust, ana affording a fine yield of cotton ; while 
in that part of the cotton field proper (for vou 
must know that few of us are troubled witn a 
greater subdivision of our plantations, than a truck 
patch, a cow pen, a cotton and a com field !) where 
cotton alone had been grown for many years, much 
of the crop was injured by rust, the oldest and the 
wettest land suffering most. 

Lime being death to fun§[us plants, I should 
suppose the application of it, in this instance, 
would be very heneficial. I will try it. In fact, 
I shall persevere until I discover the cause of rust, 
as also of rot» 

The crops of com wear a most luxuriant and 

Eromising appearance. I only hope that we may 
ave dry weather enough soon, to allow of the 
impregnation of the ears: if it continues much 
longer to rain so steadily, the pollen will be washed 
from the tassel, without its being able to effect 
the object intended by nature. More grain of 
every kind, and especially corn, has been planted 
this year, than ever was put in before. 

Thomas Affleck. 

DURHAM BULL LOCOMOTIVE. 
We have received a letter from Mr. J. £. Letton, 
cf Bourbon county, Kentucky, stating the superi- 



ority of his bull Locomotive, imported from the 
herd of Mr. Bates of Eirkleavington, England, in 
1 841 . From this we make the following extract : — 
"As to Locomotive and his calves, I have woa 
the prize wherever I have showed them. His 
stock look fine, 'and handle superior to anything I 
ever saw west of the sea." 



For the Ameriem AgriadturisL 
ESPY»8 PATENT CONICAL VENTILATORS. 

This cheap, simple, and eflScient apparatus is 
adapted to all purposes of ventilation. 

Basements and cellars, churches, court-rooms, 
steamboat cabins, school-rooms, hospitals, prisons, 
stables, vaults, dairies, &c., may, by its apphcation, 
be rendered free from dampness and foul air : it is 
also an effectual cure for smoky chimneys. 

Deleterious ceases, emitted By fijres in fire-places 
attached to bad drawing chimneys, together with 
the chilly, damp atmosphere of most basements, 
even during dry, warm, summer weather, are the 
cause of much human suffering; especially in 
crowded cities. The gases in question, not imfire- 
quently produce vertigo, nausea, &c., while the 
chilly dampness of baMments, by suddenlv check- 
in^r perspiration, often lays the foundation for severe 
colds, incipient fevers, and other diseases. 

These ventilators are confidently rec<Hnmended 
as preventives of the dire effects of the above-de- 
scnbed powerful, though subtle agents of disease 
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Perspective View. 

A practical Description of the above Sectional 
View, — Letter a denotes tbe top of a chinmey ; b, 
a cylindrical pipe, closely fitted with a rim and 
flange into the chimney; c, a cylindrical collar 
made to overlap about four inches, and large 
enough to tum freely around the pipe ; d, a hollow 
cone so fitted and secured to tbe collar c as to re- 
tain, when in use, a horizontal position ; e, a vane 
to keep thp cone pointed to the wind ; f, a perpeop 
dicular, substantial iron rod or spindle for the' cone 
and collar to revolve upon ; a, a, b, b, c, c, e, ar- 
rows representing currents of air. 

Suppose the wind to blow as indicated by the 



Sectional View, 
arrows a, a, along the sur&ce of the cone firom its 
point to its base ; on reaching the base of the cone 
It will converge as represents by the arrows b, b, 
c, c, and produce a partial vacuum at the mouUi 
of the cone o, when a current of air will rush np 
the chimney a, as shown by tbe anow «. 

This draft-generating principle may easily be 
tested with a miniature model made of paper, or 
other material. Let a small flock of cottoQ or some 
other light substance be placed at the bottom of 
the pipe b, then hold the cone horizontally, the 
pipe beinff perpendicular, with its point to the 
Breeze, or blow a blast of breath upoQ it, whea a 
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draft will be produced, and the cotton forced up 
the pipe through the cooe with a Telocity in pro- 
portion to the force applied. 

Persons wishing to adopt this apparatos, or to 
purchase a right for mauufacturing and rending 
the article for towns or counties, can conununicate 
with the agent S. W. Dewey, 109 Front street. 
New YorL 

Wb are &Tored, this month, with a continuation 
of Mr. Partridge's yerj valuable articles on City 
Manures; and we entreat the particular attention 
of our farmers to them. We trust, also» that our 
etty papers will copy these numbers, for they can 
not possibly insert more useful or rderant matter 
for their readers. 

Fir tkt Ameriemik AgriemUmriit. 
CITY MANURES.— No. V. 
I HATB already ^7en our fiurmers an account of 
tai hij^hlv-fertiJizing materials hitherto thrown 
away in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. I 
shall proceed now to bring to their notice two other 
soch materials, viz., wood sawdust and urine, 

I lately read an article in the Bath and Chelten- 
ham Gazette, published in the city of Bath, Eng- 
land, that a Professor Daniels had taken a patent 
for a new compost, composed of wood saw-dust, 
charcoal, lime, and a small quantity of bitumen. 
It stated he had secured patenU in England, 
France, Germany, and this country. If any re- 
liance can be placed on the statement given in that 
paper of its fertilizing power, it must far exceed 
all other known composts. It stated that the pro- 
fessor had taken a given quantity of land, on which 
he had raised wheat four years in succession, in- 
creasing the product every year. Our farmers 
must be aware that this has ever been considered 
impossible. The first year the land was in its 
usual condition, and the crop was twenty-six 
bushels to the acre; the second year he applied 
tome of his compost, and the crop was thirty-six 
bushels; the third year he added more of his 
compost, and the crop was forty-six bushels ; the 
Jburth year he gave more of the compost, and 
the crop was fif^y-six bushels. He expressed him- 
self confident of bringing the crop up as high as 
one hundred bushels to the acre. 

Our farmers on Lonr Island, and in New Jer- 
sey, must be aware, tnat their only chance of 
•maldng money by farming, ^iil be by an increase 
ci crops ; for our railroads will enable distant 
farmers to send their produce to our markets, at a 
Tery trifling cost of transit. Those of our farmers, 
therefore, who are wise, will avail themselves of 
every means of increasing their crops, as the only 
chance of breasting the competition with distant 
opponents, who produce fi-om new soils, on land 
ctf one tenth the value. 

It has been long known that decayed wood, fre- 
quently found on wood land, was much valued by 
the horticulturists. I often had it collected, io 
England, for n^ own garden ; but as it was Dot 
tery abcmdant there, it was always used on the 
lower-beds. 

From the number of saw-mills at work in the 



cities of New York and Brooklyn* the annual sup- 
ply of wood saw-dost must be very laive ; and I 
would advise some of onr enterprismg Urmers to 
collect and try it in their compost heaps, adding 
slacked lime and fine charcoal The lime is ap- 
parently applied to cause a more rapid decom|>oeH 
tion of the saw-dust, and to neutralize any acid it 
may contain ; but it will be seen, in the following 
arucle on urine, that when in the soil it plays an 
important part b promoting vegeution. I would 
advise our farmers to pm the above-named com* 
post into their barn-yards and hog-sties, where it 
will not onlv undergo a rapid change, but the 
charcoal will absorb and retain all the ammonia 
now lost by evaporation. If a portion of the saw- 
dust should be the product of^ pitch-pine timber, 
no bitumen need be added ; but when this can not 
be obtained, a small quantity of crushed rosin or 
pitch may be added to the compost heap. 

I shall proceed to brio^ to your notice the urine 
thrown away in our cities. In the first f^ce, I 
will show you the component parts of veget^e 
matter, and of carbonate of ammonia. By com- 
paring the two, you will readily appreciate the 
importance of saving every drop of urine from your 
own families and bimi-yards, as well as collecting 
it from our cities. In this explanation I must ne- 
cessarily use scientific terms, as we have no com- 
mon terms in our language by which to express 
their meaniog. By comparison, however, the 
terms will show vou that the component parts of 
vegetation and of^ carbonate of ammonia are the 
same, excepting about eight per cent, of the solid 
portion of vegetation. 

The average elementary portion of vegetables 
consists of about 480 parts oT carbon, 65 of hydro- 
gen, 369 of oxygen, 40 of nitrogen, and about 46 
of sdid matter, m 1,000 parts. 

Carbonate of ammonia contains, in 100 parts, 
about oO parts carbonic gas, 30 pans of ammonia, 
80 parts of water. Carbonic gis contains carbon 
and oxygen ; the ammonia contains hydrogen and 
nitrogen. Thus we perceive that carbonate of 
ammonia contains within itself the elementary 
portions of all vegetable products. There is no 
other known substance containing within iuelf all 
these elements, and hence is derived its wixiderful 
fertilizing power. 

Stale urue contains a large portion of ammonia 
and of ammoniacal salts, whicn are mostly lost by 
evaporation, as it will continue to do, unless some 
material be combined with it capable of retaining 
the ammonia. Charcoal is undoubtedlv the best 
substance for this purpose, as it will tsike up and 
retain within its pores more ammonia than any 
other Imown material. 

Charcoal is a valuable product in the soil, inde- 
pendent of its retaining ammonia when presented 
to it by human agencv. ''It absorbs in large 
quantity into its por^ tne gaseous substances and 
vapors which exist in the atmosphere." It sep- 
arates from water anv decayed animal matters or 
coloring substances wnich it may hold in solution. 
It also holds moisture with a tenacity greater than 
any other known roateriaL 

Our farmers may tell roe they are well aware 
of the value of urine, but may ask how are thev 
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to collect it in efficient quantity. I have thought 
of this difficulty, and believe it may be overcome 
by a little perseverance. There is a small shed 
behind the city hall, where many thousands of 

gdlons might be annually collected. Let some 
rmer get the privilege from the corporation, of 
putting down a large receiver there under ground, 
tiliing it half full of fine charcoal, so as to take off 
>he powerful effluvia — now so offensive — on con- 
iition of its being emptied twice a year, spring 
and fall. Let the same system be pursued at aU 
the lars;e eating houses and taverns. Instead of 
such places being as now, injurious to the health 
of the neighborhood, they would become perfectly 
sweet and innocuous. The difficulty would be 
greater in families ; yet if it can be proved that 
those who inhabit houses can derive an annual 
income from attending to it, as well as take off all 
bad smells from every square in the city, I should 
presume the double mducement would make the 
astern to be generally adopted. The mater por- 
tion of the urine of families is daily tnrovm mto 
the {>rivies. If every family woula have theirs 
emptied once a year, and when emptied put into 
the vault two barrels of charcoal, and add one bar- 
rel of charcoal every month afterward, at the end 
of each year they would have about forty bushels 
of poudrette and urate, of a far better quality than 
any now sold, worth twenty-five cents per bushel 
to the person who may take it away, exclusive of 
the expense of removal. Thus every family might 
make a clear income of eight dollars per annum, 
beyond the cost of the charcoal, and keep the 
wnole city free from the abominable, excremen-. 
titious effluvium now so pernicious to the health, 
and so obnoxious to the olfactories of our citizens. 

It will be seen ihat carbon and oxygen form 
eight and a half parts in every ten of*^ vegetable 
matter, and it is more than probable that carbonic 
gas supplies the whole of it. How amply ha^ 
Infinite Wisdom provided for this immense de- 
mand ! Can the geologist measure the carbonate 
ci lime and other carbonates laid up by Creative 
Wisdom in our globe ? Can the physiologist count 
the weight of carbonic gas daily exhaled by the 
animal creation? Can the philosopher form a 
distant conception of the immense supply hourly 
liberated by the rapid and slow decomposition ever 
progressing on our earth's surface ? If man has 
not the power to measure or count the supply, he 
has ^fftn to him the power to collect and apply it 
for his individual and general benefit. 

It was my intention to have explained, in this 
essay, the raect of lime in promoting vegetation 
when mixed in soils, as hinted when treadng of 
its operation on saw-dust; but as this article is 
already too extended, I shall defer it to some 
futore opportunity. 

Wh. Partridqe. 

' Wb have received the samples of wool of 
which Mr. Cockrill speaks. They are really very 
ohoice and fine» and would rank high in our mar- 
ket. An in^MctioQ of them would be evidence in 
fiivor of what he asserts, viz., that wool improves 
by taking ahefpfiram the aflfth to the soath; an 



opinion which we have always entertained since 
we knew anything of wool. The most intelligent 
buyers here, with whom we have conversed, also 
assert the same, and we do not know who at the 
north maintains the contrary opinion. Our able 
correspondent upon Sheep Husbandry, in his com- 
munication—No. 3, in July number— says, that 
five cents per lb. extra, is paid by an extensive 
wool-purchaser for that grown in the southwest- 
em states, on account of its superior softness over 
that grown at the north. 

For the American Agriculturist. 
IMPROVEMENT OF WOOL IN SOUTHERN 
LATITUDES. 

Nashville, Tenn., 6th June, 1843. 

Dear Sir : — ^I send you herewith six samples 
of Saxon wool. Na 1 was grown by me, when I 
had my flock in Mississippi, latitude 32}^ which 
I have proved to be the very best wool-growing 
country that I have ever seen. I have carefully 
sampled sheep from the south, as far north as 
Boston, Massachusetts, of all the dififerent bloods, 
and find the same breed producing far better wool 
in a southern than northern latitude. I have com* 
pared wool grown by me in latitude as above, 
with American, and many imported samples, and 
find that wool in the south is softer, finer in the 
fibre, and more beautiful. I now have my flock 
near Nashville, where they do not do as well as in 
the south. In the south they live almost all the 
year upon green food. 

You will find the samples sent you, ^ft, fine, 
and of the true length for the first quality of cloth, 
and, I think, not inferior to any you can procure. 
I would be pleased to hear how this wool is liked 
in the north, and what your northern people found 
their opinion upon, when they say the south can 
not grow fine wool. Spain and Australia are the 
most successful wool-growing countries. Spain, 
where the fine-wooll^ sheep originated, is an 
orange-growing region. Yours truly, 

Mark R. Cockrill. 

JPW the Awurkmt Agrieutimritl, 
POUDRETTE AS A MANURE FOR FALL CROPS. 

Dear Sir : — ^The question has been often asked 
by farmers, whether ptmdrette is a good manure 
for fall crops ? whether it will answer for wheat ? 
andf if it will produce a crop of grass after wheat, 
or whether its fertUizinff properties are absorbed 
by Uie first crop ? With your permission, I will 
give a few short extracts from letters received 
from practical fiirmers, who have used it on wheat, 
in comparison with other manures ; and the bat 
evidence I can possibly have of the estimation in 
which it is hela by them, is in the &ct, that thejr 
have purchased this year, and used it in larger 
quantities than any previous year. 

Mr, Lemuel Soper, of Huntington, L* I., says: 
" I also used poudrette on wheat, at the rate of 
forty, sixty, and even seventy bushels to the aeit» 
Where I used forty busheb to the acre, I got •# 
ICood wheat as where I oaed fivty wagon loads of 
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bam-yard manare, and equally as good as where 
I ased suty or seventy bushels of poudrette to the 
acre." 

Mr. Edward Condict, of Morristown, N. J., says 
that *< early in October last, I used the poudrette on 
a loamy soil, somewhat inclining to clay, which I 
had prepared for wheat There was no difference in 
the soil, nor in its preparation, except that on about 
erne fourth part ot it, after the wheat was sown, 
about twenty bushels of the poudrette to the acre 
was also sown, broad cast ; and the result is, that 
on harvesting that part where the noudrette was 
put, is much the heaviest grain, and but very little 
injured with the rust or mildew, while the other 
part of the field is considerably injured." 

Mr. Samuel Fleet, of Hastings, Westchester 
county, says that he " finds it very efficient, if 
applied when seeding down. The seed took much 
better, in the same field, where poudrette was ap- 
plied at seeding, than where other manure was 
used, the whole being put down at the same 
lime." 

Mr. Wm. Wickham Mills, of Smithtown, L. I., 
savs that ''where the poudrette was used, the 
wheat came in well. It stood the winter well, 
and the berry was ^r ; but where bone was used, 
about the same cost to the acre, in the same field, 
it was winter-killed, and very much shrunk, and 
the produce was only about one half the number 
of bushels to the acre." 

Captain R, B. Coleman, of New York, used 125 
bushels of poudrette on bis farm, near Pough- 
keepsie, in the fall of 1839, on wheat, at the rate 
ci twenty-five bushels to the acre. His object was 
to lay it ft>wn to grass, and he desired to ensure 
good crops. June 5th, 1842, he says, " The ground 
on which the poudrette was put, can be distinctly 
marked out, by the luxuriant ^wih of grass on 
it being supenor to that adjoining." 

From these extracts it will be seen, that prac' 
tically the questions asked in the commencement 
of this article, are answered in the affirmative; 
and it is the opinion of those who have had ffood 
opportunities to judge correctly, that it will be 
found as valuable for fall crops as for com and 
other spring and summer crops. 

D. E. Minor. 

New York, July 13M, 1843. 

ROAD-HORSES. 
For the last seven years of our life, we have 
been strenuotis in deed, and by word and pen, en- 
deavoring to awaken the attention of the public to 
breeding a better race of road-horses throughout 
the country. But we might just as well have un- 
dertaken to galvanize the dead, as stir up the 
great body of our fiurmers to this important sub- 
ject There would now and then come a short 
spasm, and an occasional throe firom some spirited 
man or two in different quarters of the land, and 
then all would die away again, and remain cold 
and stiff, till at last we ahnoet gave the thing up 
m despair. It is therefore particalarly gratifying 



to us, to have recently received a letter from Dr. 
A. Campbell, of Middletown, Ohio, dated the 8th 
of last month, from which we make the following 
extract: 

Bellfounder is doing a good business here the 
present season. Since he has shown specimens 
of his stock among us, he has become emphaiically 
the " Lion of the day." He has had eighty mares 
already, and I have now sent him to Mr. Steddoms, 
at Lebanon, to make a foil season ; and although 
there less than a week, seventeen more have boen 
engaged to him. He is in the finest condition im* 
agmable. His tail is verv thick, and has grown 
so long that it absolutely drags now upon the 
ground. His colts excel in size, &c, the expecta- 
tions of every one who saw the horse last season. 
The Pennsylvania Germans settled here are es- 
pecially pleased with him. 

Mr. Munson Beach, of Lebanon, Ohio, also writes 
a firiend in this city to the same effect as the 
above; and we are rejoiced for the sake of the 
farmers of that district, and the improvement of 
their horse stock, that they can appreciate in a 
small degree, the value of so excellent a roadster 
as Bellfounda-. 

Yiator'fl eomphiDents to John Fitz, Esq., of the 
Prairie Fanner, assaring him that the sugar in ques- 
tion had BO part of a muskrat skin boUed down in it, 
bot only partook of some Opossums, with a ipriakling 
of the 'coon. 

Mamiowwoc^ My IZth, 1843. 

For the Awitriemm AgriaJtmrut 
SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Make it a matter of especial attention to have every- 
thing in readiness for picking cotton. It requires only the 
same time to prepare, and if done in time, yon will have 
no detention. I therefore arge you to examine baskets, 
sacks, gin stand, gin band, nmning gear, presses, ftc, 
and if anything requires repairing, do it immediately. 
Continue your improvements all spare time, such as 
grubbing, &c. ; repairing fences about lots, repairing 
buildings, making shingles and 8caffi)lds to sun cotton. 

Cut crab-grass hay, throw into heap-rows, there to 
remain for a day, then into tall narrow heaps untA 
cured. Clean your potato plantings, designed for 
seed or slips. Gather the fodder firmi hoe con. 
Thrash the grain derived for fall sowing, to provide 
against loss <^ time finom cotton-picking, i^ien the seed 
will be wanted, and that yoa may have the straw to pack 
away with the pea-vines, if yoa intend to save than. 

Prepare tumep ground at once, if not done, a day or 
two extra work will not be missed 100 yean bence^ 
and you will be well paid. Procure Dale's hybrid 
tumep seed, and sow on the 15th, rain or no rain, Sun- 
days always excepted. Sow half a pint of seed to the 
acre, any how, though old fc^M say a tablespoonful is 
enough; I would rather have a pint cup full. Unless 
the ourth be wet, or deeided appearance of rain, I wooM 
advise covering by brushing in : the last season taught 
me this. I had more tumeps in half-a-dozen rowi^ 
where brushed, than on 8 acres where harrowed ia. 
The ground should be made fine by frequent hanowings 
and plowings, then a brush rather settles the earth to 
the seed. 

Bad peaeh-trees of this year's growth, the best if 
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well cnltivated. Procnre buds fVom yonr neighbors, 
eTen if at a distance of 10 to 20 miles, to choice fruit; 
the same labor will grow a tree producing a delicious 
fruit, as one of those little tasteless hanl things too 
often seen. 

About the middle of this month, cotton will have 
snfficiendy ripened and burst its covering, to permit 
your hands to ayerage some 30 to 50 or 60 lbs. per 
day. When you can ^ther this amount, get to it ; 
you will save much of that which has opened from 
rain or ii\jury, by hands passing between rows. Open 
the branches out to the sun, and a freer circula- 
tion of air, causing it to open sooner, and not to rot 
for want of the sun to open it, and you will be the bet- 
ter able to keep up with the opening. 

Top cotton early in this month, if not done the last 
of July. 

M. W. Philips. 

Far th* Awterietm AgrietiUwrist. 
NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Kitchen Garden. — Finish planting sayory and other 
cabbages for late autumn and winter use. In the early 
part of the month spinach for fall use can be sown, 
aad that for early spring use in the latter part of tlie 
month. To endure the winter wdl, the latter should 
be sown on dry, gravelly ground. Tumeps for autumn 
or winter use should be sown in the early part of the 
month. Plant now a crop of late celery, and continue to 
throw up the earth to the growing crops of celery. Small 
sallading can still be sown every wedc If the weather 
be favorable, peas and kidney beans may be planted in 
the early part of the month. They may produce a good 
crop, although the chances are somewhat against it: 
Lettuce for fall use can be sown and transplanted from 
former seed beds. Crops of melons and cucumbers 
should be kept particularly clean, and if the weather 
be very diy, moderately watered in the evening. Lima 
and Carolina beans hoe well, and aU runners that trail 
upon the ground cut o£f; they only take sustenance 
from the bearing vines. The manure heap should now 
be kept clear of weeds, which would otherwise ripen 
and grow in the ground on which the manure is placed 
the ensuing year. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — ^This month is the 
most suitable time for budding apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, nectarines, apricots, almonds, &c. Keep the 
ground entirely dear among the seedlings and small 
trees. 

Flower Garden and Pleasttre Grottnds.— Trans- 
plant from the seedling beds the various kinds of an- 
nual, biennial, and perennial flowers, that were not 
transplanted last month. Plant your bulbs which may 
be out of the ground, such as crocuses, colduchens, 
narcissus, amaryllis, frittillarias, crown imperials, snow- 
drops, liUes, irises, and martagons. Also take up, 
separate, and transplant the roots of peeonias, flag-irises, 
and other tuberous-rooted flowers, whose leaves are 
decayed. Suckers that have been thrown up firom 
fibnmsHCOOted plants can be taken off and transplanted. 
Collect and transplant flowering plants from the woods 
and fields, removing them with a baU of earth, and 
cutting oflT the flowering stems if there are any. Water 
freely all newly-planted flower-roots; eut down the 
stems of those that have bloomed ; loosen the earth 
about potted plants ; elip hedges if omitted last month ; 
mow the lawn once a fortnight ; keep dean and in or- 
der the gravd-walks, flower-borders, and shrubbery. 
Trim and tie up straggling plants, and inoculate all 
you wish to propagate in that way. Gather flower 
seeds as they ripen; but let them remain in the pods 
util the season for sowing. 
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By the steam-packet Caledonia, we have our files xxC 
European journals to the 4th July. 

Markets. — Cotton has fallen )d. per lb., and accounts 
from this side of the water, of the prospects of the com- 
ing crop being more favorable, together with the large 
stock on hand, has had a depressing effect upon the 
market. The import into Liverpool for the past six 
months amounted to 1,150 000 bales, against 826,000 
to the same period last season. The supply from the 
United States was 1,038,000, being an increase of 
354,000 bales. The stock on hand the 1st Jul), was 
912,000 bales, against 645,000 bales at the same time 
last year. The import and stock has been increased 
the last three days, by the further arrival of about 
60,000 bales of American cotton. American pro- 
visions of all kinds were fast overcoming the pr^udice 
which interested people had got up against them, and 
were in good demand, with an upward tendency. In 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Butter, Cheese, Tallow, and Oil- 
cake, a heavy business was doing. American oU-cake 
has taken precedence over the French, and almost an- 
nihilated importations fVom that quarter. Little was 
doing in Grain and Flour; the market however was 
firm. 

JtfofKy is very abundant, and great difficulty existed 
on the part of capitalists to invest advantageously. It 
is not worth over 1| to 2| per cent, per annum; and 
no doubt good unr^mdiaiing American stocks will be 
soon sought for by European capitalists. Up to the 
present time, however, they are shy of pretty much all 
our securities for investment. The flow of specie to 
this country has nearly stopped. 

The wecUher was fine, and crops promising. 

At a meeting of the Roy. Ag. Society of England, on 
the 21st June, Lord Portman in the chair, the follow- 
ing communications were made : — 

Food SUamtr. — ^Mr. Henry Colman, Agricultural 
Commissioner from the United States, presented to the 
Society a model and sectional drawing of Atwater's 
Steam Generator, for domestic use, for cooking food 
for cattle, and for several other purposes to which 
steam may be applied. Mr. Colman entered into a 
minute explanation of the construction of this new 
steaming apparatus, and stated that the principal ad- 
vanti^es of the invention were the rapidity with which 
steam might be produced, the little cost of the machine, 
the small amount of fuel it required, and its portable- 
ness. 

Indian Corn Sugar. — Mr. Colman likewise presented 
a sample of sugar made firom the stalks of I^^dian Com, 
or maize (Zea Mays), This was a fair sugar, and in the 
state in which it was taken from the pans after the evap- 
oration of the juice. Mr. Colman consklered that this 
sugar might be made a valuable product wherever the 
Indian Com could be grown ; and stated that the plant, 
when sugar is to be made from it, is not allowed to 
ripen, or form its seed, and that the stalk only is used. 
The leaves or blades, and top of the stalk, called the 
spindle, may be saved for fodder, and the stalks, after 
they have been pressed, wiU frunish feed for cattle. 
Mr. Colenwn remarked that it had been already aseer« 
tained that more than one thousand pounds of sugar 
can be obtained from a single acre, and he had no 
doubt that probably double that amount wouH event- 
ually be obtained by proper cultivation and manage- 
ment, the manufacture being yet in its infancy ; but 
that in respect to cost, quality, and the facility with 
which farmers may supply themselves with this im- 
portant article of domestic consumption, the best results 
might confidently be anticipated. The sample thsA 
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Mbmitted to the notice of the eoancil was derived fiom 
A frat attempt at the productioa of the lodiaii corn 
near in America, but there was no reason why simi- 
lar success should not attend the trials made in this 
joontry. 

Flax. — Mr. Colman also presented to the society 
I sereral specimens of flax, prepared by steam, with a 
▼iew to its being spun on common cotton machinery : 
tamely — 

Specimen, No. 1.— Green flax broken, and the fibres 
' aeparated entirely by the action of machinery, and called 
the << stem flax." « 

Specimen, No. 2. — Oreen flax broken, the fibres sep- 
arated, and the glutinous matter washed out entire^, 
oy the action of machinery and pure cold water. 

Specimen, No. 3. — Flax which had gone through the 
same processes as the two former specimens, with the 
addition of hot water, and a small quantity of alkali in 
the last water ; also shortened and equalized for spin- 
Bing. 

Specimen, No. 4. — ^Yam spun from flax in specimen 
No. 3, on a cotton throstle, with the preparation and 
carding altered. 

Mr. Colman, at the same time presented a specimen 
if perennial flax, a plant growing wild in Calhoun 
eounty, Michigan, U. S., and transmitted to him by 
Mr. T. I. Walker, of Eckford. 
* Silk and CotUm.—The following specimens of silk 
aad eotton were also presented by Mr. Colman to the 
fodety: — 

1. A specimen of wikl silk found upon the forest 
tree in the interior of Mexico, produced by an insect, 
stid to be of the spider family, and resembling floss 
■ilk. 

2. A specimen of silk-cotton, from a tree of the Ba- 
hama islands. 

3. A specimen of natlTc cotton, found growing in a 
wild state in the interior of Mexico, the produce of a 
large tree. 

Mr. Pendanres, M.P., then moved a vote of thanks 
lo Mr. Colman for the interesting specimens and de- 
tails he had brought under the notice of the council ; 
and having dwelt on the advantages the society would 
derive from the information Mr. Colman, as one of 
their honorary members, would from time to time lay 
before them during his present visit to England, he 
would, he trusted, be enabled, after his agricultural 
tour through the kingdom, and especially ailer his per- 
sonal attendance and mspection at the ensuing Derby 
meeting, to carry back to America a favorable re- 
port of the agricultural improvements of the Old 
Country. 

The noble chairman was quite sure that the propo- 
sition then submitted to the council required no second- 
ing ; and the motion being put, the vote of thanks was 
eaurried unanimously. 

Protruding of the (7/enw.— The Stamford Mercury 
a»vt, that 9 #^w, the proi»erly of Mr. Evison, of this 
pl9£e, a snort time since, soon after calving, protruded 
the Qtems. Mr. Raynor, of Candleby, farrier, being 
called in, cut off the part, and to the surprise oC every 
one afqoainted with the operation, the cow is doing 
weU. 

Or the Relative Injlnence of the Parent Amnuda on 
the Sex of the Offepring, — ^In the Ten Towns Messen- 
ger, are some curious observations on this subject, 
which we extract. 

The influence exerted by the relative age of the 
parents in determining the sex of the offspring, I think 
I shall show to be considerable, all other things, as 
health, and condition, nature of keep, &c., being equal. 

IT the male is younger than the female, or if they 



are of the same age, the offspring will probably be 
female. 

If the male is but very little older, a few months or 
a few years, according to the longevity of the kind of 
animal, the sex will be doubtful, and probably depend 
on their relative health and strength at the time of 
impregnation. 

And lastly, if the male be considerably older than 
the female, while yet his animal powers are undimin- 
ished in vigor, the greater the difference, the more 
likely will it be that the offspring shall be male. 

The following table is illustrative of the relative in- 
fluence of the age of the parents on the sex of the 
offspring. This table is drawn up from the records of 
the British peerage, wh«e, of course, every particular 
of marriages and births has been for ages recorded. 
Where the husbands were younger than the wives, 

to 100 girls were bom 86 boys. 
*^ ^ of the same age as the wives, 

to 100 « « 94 — 
<« ^ older Oom 1 to 6 years, 

to 100 « « 103 — 
" « older from 6 to 11 years, 

to 100 « « 126 — 
" « okler from 11 to 16 years, 

to 100 « « 147 — 
It will at once be seen, that the influence shown bv 
this table is too striking to be the result of chance. It 
is drawn up from the ages alone, without taking into 
consideration any secondary causes, and yet, notwith* 
standing this, the probalnlity is shown to be nearly as 
high as three to two in the extreme. Now, should the 
analogy hold good between man and domestic ^^"^'f^ 
(and there is every reason to believe it does, in a great 
measure, with such as produce one or rardy more at a 
birth), I think it will be granted ne, that this influence 
is sulficiently great to demand our attention. This, 
however, is the point at issue, which I hope yoor 
readers will aid in solving. 

That the relative condition of the health and strengdi 
of the parent animals at the time of impr^nation 
should have some considerable influence in determin- 
ing the sex of the offspring, where the age and other 
circumstanees are equal, it is easy to conceive, but 
very diflicnlt to prove. I have no facts to offer on 
this bead, but the very marked manner in which the 
offspring in other re^>ects sometimes takes after one 
parent, sometimes after the other, successively, is strong 
presumptive evidence that such would be the case with 
reference to the sex. 

Ventilation m Uu Cheeee^room. — Mr. Livesey, in the 
Preston Chronicle, contends strongly for a plentU\i] 
supply of pure air where cheese is ke^t. He says full 
one half of the cheese, last summer, was very much 
faded and strong-flavored, and had to be sold at a re- 
duced price ; in many instances, so much as 10 per 
etat. below the price of a good article. Although there 
are other causes which produce these effects, I have no 
doubt the chief cause was keeping them in close, smalls 
confined rooms. I scarcely ever go into a cheese roorn^ 
but I find both the door and window closed $ and when 
these rooms are filled with cheese, the air is so bad and 
polluted, as almost to be suffocating. My first effort is, 
generally, to get the window open ; but in this I am 
often ftiistrated, for I find it either without any open- 
ing, or nailed up ; and in many cases the cheese are 
crammed into a small room, without window or any 
means of ventilatk>n whatever. Cheese being aninuU 
mattery can not have too much air. I have noticed 
for some time, that those dairies tiiat have been kept 
in a large wdl-aired room, have been quite sound; 
and those kept in a dos^ sickly room, were either 
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faded or very bad in the flavor. Thotigh cheese should 
not be kept in too high a temperature, yet they will 
bear the summer heat tolerably well, provided they 
have a constant supply of good air. There is no ob- 
jection to a little artificial heat, in winter, from a stove 
or k fire, but this should always be accompanied with 
& supply i>r pore Jilr, The difiiculty to contend with 
U twuihid t Smi, thff waitt, in many farm-houses, of a 
suitable cheese-room ; tind, secondly, the prejudices of 
the dnirynmik* They have a long-cherished idea in 
fairor of closed 4oori, and closed windows, and dark 
rooms. To prevent flies, they sometimes say, is the 
re^on fi^J^ecpbL^ the niom dark and close; but this 
Itt thti b€5t plan ibf i^L. casing them, by producing pu- 
trid matter in the cheese. And as for flies, a penny- 
worth of quassia chips, boiled in a pint of water, well 
sweetened, and put on plates, will kill thousands di- 
rectly. As I have this week seen several lots of new 
cheese, in dose-confined rooms, which, if they are kept 
for any length of time, are^ure to rot, I am the more 
anxious to warn the cheesemakers in time, now that 
hot weather is approaching, to %peii the doors and win- 
dows of their cheese-rooms ; an^ in cases where there 
are no openings, either to set their husbands or the 
joiners at woi^, immediately, to make them. 

The Eoinbubgu Journ ajl or Agbicui.tu£e for July 
is an exceUent number, from which we have space to 
merely condense a paragraph or two. 

Th€ Ikcompontim qf Mawure mainly depends upon 
the presence of moisture, and, during the process, a 
certain degree of heat is created. WaUfy therefore, is 
decomposed in the first instance, and experiment has 
proved that, during that phenomenon, a stream of elec- 
tricity passes, to an extent so vast as to strike one 
with awe. It is fair, then, to infer tliat electricity, re- 
vealed by the decomposition of water, disturbs all the 
elements of the manures, and induces them to recom- 
bine in the form of ammonia, carbonic acid, and humus. 

Night Soil contains all the elements of every plant, 
and in a state of combination which proclaims it to be 
■aperior. Why do we neglect it ? Why, on the con- 
trary, do we divert it to the worst of purposes 7 Were 
It duly collected, condensed, and applied, our farms 
would require no foreign appliances, no expensive im- 
portations, or spurious attempts at imitation. 

Potato Starch.-^We find in the Cleveland Herald 
the following method of making potato stareh, and it 
says it is the veritable Bright Farina and Arrow-root 
which we see so highly lauded in the London papers. 

Take half-a-dozen large and smooth potatoes, wash 
them in dear fair water, and then carefully pare off 
aU the rind. Next grate them fine with a suitable tin 
grater. The pulp must be mixed with a pailful of 
cold water, and thoroughly agitated and squeezed by 
the hand or any suitable instrument, at the same time 
throwing away the fibrous matter, and permitting the 
starch to subside to the bottom of the vessel. To this 
must be repeated fresh washing of coki water, tin the 
pure Farina is obtained free from all other matter. 
This should then be spread on earthen dishes, and dried 
in a warm airy situation. 

The good housewife will exclaim, '^Why this is 
BOthing but potato starch." True, it is not, nor have 
you used any other artide under the name of arrow-root 
for the sick members of your family, though you may 
have purchased it at the rate of several shillings per 
pound. 

By proper modes of cooking, known to every nurse 
and housekeeper, this artide becomes a delightful bev- 
erage for invalids weak of digestive powers ; while as 
a pleasing dietary, even to persons in good health, it 
possesses a strong attractioiu 
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NOTICES OF TU£ PR£S8. 

It is proposed to publish the following national work, tIi: 
The Trees of America, pictoriullj, botanically, and en- 
tomologically dehneated j embracing a Complete Descrip- 
tion of the I'orest Trees of North America, their culture, 
management, and propagation ; uses and economy in ike 
arts ; introduction into commerce ; and their applicatkn 
in useful and ornamental plantations, and in undicape 
gardenlns. By D. J. firowne, author of the SyWa Ameri- 
cana. This work has been prepared, as far as practicable, 
ui accordance with the plan proposed by the author in his 
Memorial praying Coogre&s to adopt measures for procu- 
ring and preserriog a supply of timber for naval purposes. 
— fOoc. 241, 2oth Conwress, 2d ScsJ 

Conditioru ofth§ Subteription.'^'Ihe work complete viB 
form a beautiful imperial 8to volume of 500 pages, orsi- 
mented with 900 fine wood engravings printed in the text, and 
published in ten numbers at 50 cents each, or $5 a rolomfe^ 
Dound in doth. Mr. Browne for a long number of years, 
has been devoting his attention to the subjects of the abort 
work ; we have seen a part of it in manuscript, and caa 
assure the public, that it will undoubtedly be the best and 
most complete book ever poblidied on the Forest Trees of 
America. 

EcoROMT OP FAAMDro.— We are glad to leam that a 
work called Economy of Fanning, translated fmm the Ger- 
man Manual of Land Husbandry of J. Burger, Professor 
of Agriculture in Vienna, with notes ih>m the viotki of 
Tbaer, Veil, SchwerU, Sprenzel, Petri, and others, with 
an index by £. Goodrich Smith, will soon be issued thna 
the press of Leavitt & Trow, ot this city. From the spe- 
cimen we have seen of the work, we think it will prove a 
valuable addition to the works of agriculture already 
offered to the public ; as it contains a great variety d 
estimates of the proportions of labor, fodder, and manure, 
and the relations of the different parts of the farming <K>> 
orations to each other. We understand the work will be 
published in an octavo form, on good paper and type, wiih 
a large page, and that it will make a pamphlet of 130 or 
140 pages, and will be sold by the single copy at a price 
not to exceed bO cents. It contains much cunous and use- 
ful practical knowledge^ as the results of numerous experi- 
menU of a practical kmd are given with great accimcy. 
The original work from which it is tak^, has passed 
throu^ nine editions, in Germany. The translatioa and 
notes have cost much labor, and the value of the worJLhas 
been enhanced. The translator was employed in the prep- 
aration of the late Reports on Agriculture by the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and the present work has Mr. Ells- 
worth's commendation. 

Ths WESTcair FAaxEa ahd Gabbekui. published ia 
Cincinnati, Ohio, edited and illustrated by Cnarles Foster, 
assisted by M. W. Philips, of Miss.— 24 pages, doable 
columns octavo, monthly ; price $1 a year, we axe glad 
to see this excellent work revived, and wish Mr. Foster 
all possible success in it. He is in the centre of a broad 
and fertile country, whose principal products are those o^ 
agriculture, and sueh journals as these should receive a 
liberal support. It is a double number—l 1 and 12 of Vol. 
III.— whicn we have received. The matter is good j lbs 
cuts numerous and appropriate. That of the Cottca 
planter, or Sand-hill Hog, k a cmUion to all beholders , 
and in gazing upon his delectable proportions, our opties 
« acknowledge the com," as they say at the wfst, for this 
certamly beau our immortal Land-pike and All%ator ** iato 
fits." 

LECTumns or the Appucatioh of CmMMtwnf iv 
Geoloov to AoRxcvLTuaE. by Jas. F. W. Johnstose. 
Published by D. K. Muior, 23 Chamben street ; Saztock 
MUes, 206 Broadway ; and Saxton. Peirce, & Co.. Bostoa. 
180 pages, price 37i cenu. This is Part III. of these aUa 
and lucid lectures, the very best, certainly, upon these m» 
jects. The public may well be obliged to the poblishei^ 
for issuing it in so portable, neat, and cheap a tbrm. Nc 
farmer should be without this work. 

The Ercyclopedia of Geooeafhy, by Hugh Mwnj 
Part XI. is out, price 26 cento. Lea & Blanchard, Phib- 
ddphia, pnUkbers. C. 8. Fimiicis 4i Co., 268 Broadway. 
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REVIGW OP THfi MARKBT. 

PBICB8 COEKERT IN RZW YORK, JITLY 24, 1843. 

ASflES, Pott, IMrlOOlbt. 

PearU, do. 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. 

In pickle do. 

BALE Rope do. 

BaAK, Qaeraitnm per ton 

BARLItY per both. 

BEANS, White do. 

BEEF, Meae per bbl. 

Prime do. 

Smoked per lb. 

Roondf, iu pickle do. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTLES. American do. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shippinf do. 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow do. 

Sperm do. 

Steano ....do. 

CHEESE do. 

C1DB& BRANDY, Eastern per gal. 

Western do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, Anthracite SOOO lbs. 

Sidney and Picton perchal. 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN, Northern per bush. 

Sotttbera do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 

American Flax... do. 

FEATHERS per lb. 

FLAX, Americam do. 

FLAX SEED, roagh perTbnsh. 

dean do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bbl. 

Fancy do. 

Southern per bbl. 

Richmond City Mills do. 

Ry do. 

HAMS. Smoked per lb. 

Pickled do. 

HAY perlOOlhe. 

BIDES, Dry Sonthcm per lb. 

HEMP, RuasU, clean per ton. I 

American, water-n»tted do. 

do dew-rotled do. 

HOPS per lb. 

HORNS per 100 

LARD per lb. 

LEAD do. 

Sheet and bar do. 

HEaL, Com per bbl. 

Coin.. per hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orieans per gal. 

MUSTARD, American iwrlb. 

OATS, Northern per bush. 

Southern do. 

OIL, Liaseed, American P^rgal. 

Castor do. 

Lard.... do. 

OIL CAKE per 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field. perbush. 

PITCM perbbL 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Ground, in bUs per cwt. 

PORK. Mess per bbl. 

Prime do. 

RICE per 100 Ihe. 

ROSIN per bbl. 

RYE ..perbush. 

SALT per sack 

SHOULDERS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickted do. 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE. Southern per gal. 

SUGAR* New Orleans per lb. 

SUMAC, Aioer*« an ...per ton 

TALLOW per lb. 

TAK per bbl. 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bush. 

TOrfACCO per lb. 

TURPENTINE per bbl. 

WHEAT, Wettem per bush. 

Southern do. 

WHISKEY, AneiKsan per gal. 

WOOL, Saxony per lb. 

Meiiuo .do. 

Half-blood .do. 
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New YoiiE Cattle Market-July %^. 

At market, 900 beef CatUe, (750 from the tontb.) 50 Cows Mil 
Calves, and 1 &)0 Sheep aud Lambs. 
PaicKs.— Bee/ CcttU were Teiy dull, and prices barely mail* 
•• ^ - *. _.-.u _ -r . ^. j^ unaold. 

for Lambt, 



tained— we quote $3 M) a $5, with a few at $5 25. 1 
Cms* md Cofoe^.— All takea at $15. $25 a $28. 
Sheep md Lom^f.— Sales 1600 at $1 121 to $2 50 

and $1 to $3 35 for Sheep, which is a decline. 



Rbmaiks. Ashee are in good demand. CandUs^ firm. CoMen, 
notwithstanding the late news per Caledonia of faU of price iA 
England, the large stock on hand, and the depressing state of the 
market, there is no alteration here ; and the article is held film 
at previous prices, in consequence of an expected short crop. Ex- 
port since 1st September last, 1,950,913 bales ; same time last 
year, 1,412,740; same Ume year hefoi«, 1,246,670. FUmr and 
Oram of all kinds in good demand, and an active business is doing 
in them, ifajr, the same. Hew^ in moderate request. MQlt9e» 
and Sugar advancing. Naval Stantt large sales. Propisumi i» 
lair demand. Seeds are rather improving. Tobaeeot an upward 
tendency. Wool, a very active demand, and prices full 25 pe» 
cent, higher than three months ago. 

Momeif, 3 to 4 per cent, on good paper, 6 to 7 per osnt. on bond 
and mortgage 

Stock* are firm and advancing. 

Crops.— We have gloomy accounts from the bottoms of th» 
Mississippi— deluging rains, and overflow of the nver have se^ 
riousiy injured the cotton, rice, and sugar. In other parts, th«. 
crop it is thought will be a fair one. The wheat and hay harvest 
is nearly over, and the crope are an average, taking the whol» 
country through. Com looks well, though still late. There ha» 
been great want of rain along the seaboard, but at the wvst aa 
abundance. Grass and root crops, of course, have soffeivd here, 
but not at the west. 

Business generally is good, and confldenoe eeems at last to bt 
restored. Most of our manufactures are in full operation, and 
everytliing seems to be upon a solid foundation. 

To CoMBSSPOMDBNTS.— AmencnsyNo.4, S. W. JeweU, George 
Vnil, and several others, are at hand. We must repeat, that an/' 
thing received ^er than the 20th, can not hftve an insertion in the 
No. of our paper to be iMoed on the 1st of Che next month : and 
to insure aa insertion, it would be better to be here as early as the 
10th. 



WUBAT-9HBAF FARM ON STATBlf 
IKHiANO FOR SAIiB. 

A recent domestic bereavement has induced the ondersigned te 
offer his residence on Staten Island for sale. It is situated mid* 
wa^ of the outer bay, on the sea-^iore, eight miles from the Qnar> 
autine ferry, three from that of Roesville, and eqni*distant fhaoa 
two others— Seguin's landing, and Port Richmond. 

The condition of the Farm, the extent, ralue, and practical use- 
fulness of the improvements, and its peculiar advantages, are sulB* 
ciently known. It has b^en improved in a way to render it sus- 
ceptible of six forming divisions of thirty acres and upward ead^ 
including an approiinate allotment of woodland; each division 
oflfinring a moderately elevated building location. The condition 
of the soil is well known to be in the best working order. 

Terms to suit the purchaser, as the object is merely to change 
the investment for another susceptible of equal product. 

W. A. SBELY, 

New York, Feb. 10, 1843. 218 Pulttm streat. 



Sale of Dnrbam Cattle, Hereford Bulla, and 
South Down Sheep. 

The subscriber, desirous of reducing his stodc, will offer fti 
sale at auction, on Wednesday, the 13th of September next, at IS 
o'clock a. SI., at Three Hills Farm, 3i miles west of the city of 
Albanr, on the Cherry Valley roed, 2a head of cattle, cnnsisong 
of bulls, cows, heifers, and calves, and between 70 and 80 head M 
South Down sheep, fompnsinr bucks» bleeding ewes, yearlinn, 
and lambs, bred ftwm the stock imported by Mr. Hawee, in 1832, 
and from bucks imported since. 

Messrs. Coming and Sontham will also oAer at the eame time 
and plaoe, some of their celebrated Hereford bells of different 
ages. C. N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, Albany, June Ist, 1843. 



CHAROOAIi St CHKMICAIi MANURBS. 

The subscriber has 5 to 1000 bushels of fine Charcoal Screen 
lags, which he offers for sale, at ]2| cents per barrel. He can else 
supply compound goano manure, and any of the other ehemioal 
manures, such as sulphate soda, tul ph a t e of JammoBia, Ac He 
will giTo estimates of cost of any onmpoeition that fimners mij 
require for experimenting, *c., upon application, post paid. In- 
gaged in the chemical raanefactures (or 30 yeeie vist, he 6eli 
confident of giving satisfantion in the articles erdersd. 

April 21. ^ JOHN BARLINO, 

Confmeieial Worin, Jane St., betweM WadUngton andW«| 
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ADTSSTISEMEXTS.— -TBBHI.-^<X>lfi1um* 



SHORT-HORW DURHAMS. 

T1»M or fo«T Darbam Heifers, oae and two years old, and 
three yomng Bulls, froai 10 to IS months old^ are offered for sale 
br the sabecriber. Some of theee yoanf animals are fot by his 
imported Boll, Dake ef Wellington, bred by Thomas Bates, Esq., 
Kirkleavington, Bn^rUad. The stock of Wellington will earnr iu 
own raeommendatiou. The two-jrear-old Htfifers are, and will be 
in calf, by Wellington, or his son Meteor, out of his imported 
Heifer, Dutchess, which latter animal was also bred by Mr. Bates, 
•ad got by his pri2e Bull, Duke of Noithonberiaad. Inquire of 
A. Clockie, on the farm, or of the sabecriber, at his reeideaoe in 



Clockie, on 
Troy. 
Troy, July. 1843-8t. 



GEO. VAIL. 



FOR S4LB— Villase Property, Improyed 
Farms, and Grlit JMUL 

The subscriber offers for sale his Residence, the adjoininrDwell- 
iftg-house and Store, and the Tavern Stand, ** Bainbridgo House,** 
all situated on the pubhc sqnare (oppoeite the Presbyterian and 
Bpiscopal churches), in the beautiful Tillage of Bainbhdge, Che- 
nango county, not Burjpassed for beauty and health fnluess, by any 
Tillage west of CatakiU, being in the Valley of the Susquehannah, 
and on the bank of thst much-admired river. The Dweihngs are 
«ach double two-stories, with suitable outbuildings ; the Gunlens 
large ; and the court-yards well supplied with ▼arious kinds of 
shade Trees and Shrubbery. The Store is two stories, in- the 
centre of the Tillage, and well arranged for business. The TaTem 
House is a large two-etory Building, with Piazza the whole front, 
<m the sqnare, in good order, and with a suitable Bam and Sheds. 
The occupant is doing a good business. The Grist Mill is adjoin- 
ing the Tillage and Corporation, has two run of stene, and a good 
•hare of business, and fiTe acres of land attarhed. with a small 
conTenient dwelling-house to sooommodate the miller. 

PifUen Taluable ImproTvd Farms of 100 to 300 acres each, with 
Hooses, Bams, Shede, and Apple Orchards suAcient for their use, 
situated in the immediate Tionity of the TiUagoe of Unadilla, Baia- 
bridge. South Bainbhdge, Bettsburgh, NinoTah, and Harmmrille. 
Several of these famis are sdjoining the Neu^ork aud Ene rsil- 
rsad, as laid out, anAwe of the first quaflRdairy farms, now 
stocked, wUeh might Kttd «MlM ^a™' inBl^- 

Also the *" Vallonia'^KgnUitablisha^^ith 90 aflns 
. ef land adjoining the Newark MBjffll railroad, flBbding a good 
Honse, well fitted np for boarders, a new Store, with a small 
Dwellini^honse, and soitablo Ont-buildinga, Bam, Shedp, 4ce. 
This spring is minetal, and at present much frequented by iuTalids 
for its medicinal lUalities ; ana upon the completion of the railroad 
will BO doubt be a fashionaUe resort for thoee in quest of health 
or pleasars, it being delightfully situated in a healthy and pio- 
tai«sqno county. The aboTO property will be sold in parcels to 
suit purdmsers ; and a large propoitiou of the purchase money 
may remaia on bond and mortgage, for a term of years, at the op- 
tiou of the Mvchasers, or it would be exchanged for improred 
property in the city of New- York or Brooklyn. Inquire of T. T. 
Kisinm, J80 Maiden Lane, (corner of South St.) New- York city, or 
of the subsehbsr, at fiaiabridge, Chenango county, N. Y. 

PBTER BETT8, 



BHBBP FARM FOR SALEU 

The sufaseribsrs eiRn for sale, or to let, their eztensiTe Sheep 
Farm, situated in La Salle oouaty. State of niinais. The Farm 
eonsists of upward of 1,500 acres ; over 400 being enclosed by sub- 
stantial picket-fence, and improred ; the balance, dry roUiag prai- 
rie, and timber, meet admirably adapted to sheep husbandry, for 
which purpose it has boon nssd by ths subseribers for the last two 
years snccesafnlly. 

The Flocks of Sheep csn bs sold at the same time, if pvrchaaers 
are inclined. They consist of over 1,500 good, stroog, hsalthy, 
white-faced CheTiot breed ; also, three fine Pauler Msiino Bucks, 
purchased of a celobrated breeder at the east. 

If the Farm can not be sold for cssh, oftrs will bs reeeiTed for 
renting the ssme for two or three years. 

Apply either to JOHN ROSE, Little VexmiUion, La Salle, 
MTTRRAY dl WARD, Chicago, 111., or JAMBS MURRAY A Co ' 
Buffalo, New Toik ; either of wham will give erery inforaiatica 
wanted. 

OBARIiES STARR^ Jr., 

MKimHAM , MOEBIS COXnKTY, IfSW JKBnT, 
Is prepued. at the prsesnt tisM, to ezeeme orders for thoi^ 
•nglHbrsd Berksfairs Pigi, from the imported boar Hagboum, and 
a superior boar of Windsoir-eastle fhmtly, and fifteen di 
Islely procured from A. B. Alien, of Bufialo, New York. 
I Pigs from this supsrior steek, from t to 3 months old. wiB bs 
dsUTsred, well es«ed, on shisbeard, at New York, for $» to $10 
per pair. Feed fiaruisbed, when desired, at $S per barrel. 

PersoM deeiring either pigs er MHrrvwn saimals, can be sup- 
plied with aU the adrantsges of Mr. Alton's stock at Buflblo, with- 
out ineurriag the risk sad eesi of eanal trsMportatioft— the adrsco 
tisw's rssidenos bsiaf bit half a day's joansy fiuot NewTodu 



THE AMBRIC4N AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 3S psges, rayul 

OCtSTO. 

TERMS- One Dollar per year in adTaaoe ; siagto nuasbsn. Tea 
Cents; three copies for Two Del lars; eight copiee for Fire DuUm*. 

Eadi number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper poetage only, which is om ctM im the T 
or within 100 milee of iu pablioatian, and om amd e hmtf < 
if orer 100 miles, without the State. 

AnvBaTissMiRTs will be inserted at One Dollar, if not « 
ing twelre lines, and in ths same proportion, if szeecdinf that 
n umbe r. 

07 Remit through PottmuUrty atikalaw oUomo. 

Editors of Newapapers noticing the numbers of this wo«k i 
ly, or sJTertiidng it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon r 
such notice to this OOoe. 

Viilume 1 of Thb Amikicait AeticuLTaitTsT, witli table of 
contents complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in «:k«h, 
$1 S5. It i9 a neat and tasteful book, and makes a h sn rt si— 
premium for distribution with Agricuhural Societies; to wluck^ 
when seTeral copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be meda. 

U7 To prerent confusioa, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or encloeing money for subscriptions, should ba sddreesed to Saxton 
A Miles, 905 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Pestmaeler, 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editar ; 
and all prwat* letters, or thoee on business disconnected with tbe 
paper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 905 Broadway. 
New York. 



lYorks pertaiuins to Asrieultiire for tale bj Sax* 
ton A Miles, 20S Broadway. 

Johnston's EtomenU of Agricultural Chenustrr snd Geology, 50 

€trAi ; P ^ r>.n. I vol nnio, $1; Gray'iOotamcalTextBouk, $1 59; 
], ..ill. . ^ li 'rEK-ulTurriH^lt '^ ; (*r«v'>f Agricultual Cheatistry, $1 ; 
l^MV'jiiuK'k Lui>d»r-bp« C»«riJf<U9ng^ 91 :>J; Do. Cottage Residences, 
$i 54J ; Lt»bi||rY OnrMfiic Otetn^ttrj', fl 25; Do. Animal Chamss- 
tr^, il ; Bael'v FirTii«r'i Compaaiua^ 87 1-3 cents; Fsssenden^ 
CumplHts Furuidr, t^t I-^ ^axm ; C^ubbnt's American Gardener, 75 
Cf^ni*^ OWltEoc^'i Trt!»Ljia cm Sheep, 50 cents; TheAmerioaa 
F^nufit'i liijiv^nii^r, $1 03 ; A Trp^itMon Cattle, ft 50; Daj»'a 
Muck Maiiu*;, - •' - ' ■ '^^' ' -♦ ---■§ ; Boswell^ Poultry Yard, 

^ BBVAN ON THB BEE-^^hcap Bomoii. 
Thi Honrr Bbb; its Natural Historr^ Phvsiology and Man- 
agement. By Edward Beran; with thirty-fiTe engrsringu en 
wood. iVics SI cents. SAXTON A, MILBS. 
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RYE FOR SOILING. 
Crops for soiling during the early spring months, 
before grass is advanced ; in the drought of sum- 
mer, when it has become parched up ; and late 
again in autumn, after it is injured by frosts, are 
beginning to be thought of as of more consequence 
than formerly, and considerable attention is at 
length directed to their cultivation. For green 
food in the spring, we know of nothing that comes 
forward so early as rye, and till it begins to head, 
there are few grasses more nutritious, especially 
for milch cows. It is important, therefore, that 
still greater attention should be paid to the culti- 
▼ation of this grain for pasture or soiling. From 
the 1st to the loth of this month is the best time 
to sow rye in the latitude of 40^ and farther 
north, and we trust that every farmer will prepare 
at least a few acres for the early feeding of his 
stock. As soon as the mild weather of spring 
opens, cattle are sure to hanker for green food, and 
this is the time if it be withheld from them, that 
they seem to suffer most for the want of it, and 
thrive the least A dry gravelly soil suits it best; 
bot it also flourishes in thin sandy soils, and on stiff 
day, when these lands are in good heart. For 
soiling, an extra quantity of seed should be sown, 
so as to ensure its coming up thick and covering 



the ground well. One and a half to two bushels 
per acre is better than less ; and on stiff clay soils, 
where all the seed is not so likely to take, three 
bushels is still better. But above all, get it in 
early, so that it may have a good growth before 
winter approaches ; it will then start much quicker 
in the spring, and make a thicker and more rapid 
growth. 

VENERABLE PEAR-TREE. 
On the comer of the Third avenue and 13th 
street, in this city, stands a pear-tree, planted 
about two centuries since by the celebrated Gov. 
Stuyvesant The trunk and branches are in good 
preservation ; the latter reaching as high as the 
eaves of the three-story buildings before which it 
stands. It has borne a considerable qtiantity of 
fruit this year, which is of a good quality. We 
remember having heard of older fruit trees than 
this existing in Massachusetts and Coonecticat, 
but have forgotten their locality. Will any of 
oar correspondents give us infcnrmaticn on this 
head ? We have a great fimcy for old trees, for 
they are about our only antiquities ; and many b 
the mile we have trudged for the express purpose 
of looking at them, and taking their admeasure- 
ments. They would make, with the circumstaft* 
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ces connected with ihem, a curious chapter in 
American history, and well would any auihor be 
paid for writing it out. 

FARMING AND GARDENING ON LONG ISLAND. 

Wb have made sereral excursions ai Long 
Island during the past summer, in Westchester 
county, up the Hudson, on Staten Island, and m 
New Jersey. There is much that is common in 
all these places, but we shall first speak of what 
we saw on Long Island, and then add such par- 
ticulars as we found elsewhere less usual in its 
system of agriculture. 

Soil.— With the exception of the low alluvial 
necks which jut into the sound, bays, and rivers, 
•ome wide*spread meadows, and a few narrow 
Talleys, Long Island has not much to boast of in 
regard to aoil ; it being composed of a hungry 
sand, or thin gravel, encumbered by large quanti- 
ties of stone and rock. Yet notwithstanding these 
natural disadvantages, it has been long celebrated 
for its productive &rms, and especially its gardens ; 
and considering the contiguity of these to market, 
and the high price of produce in its neighborhood, 
the judicious cultivation of its soil, ever since its 
settlement, has been a reasonably profitable busi- 
ness. 

Fences. — These are usually of stone wall, posts 
and rail, or hedges. Where stones abotmd, and 
it is desirable to get rid of them, they should un- 
doubtedly be used in preference to anything else 
for enclosures. The best method of making these, 
is to dig a trench one foot to 18 inches deep, and 
3 feet wide, so that the base of the wall may be 
placed beyond the reach of frost. The largest 
stones are placed first, then those more easily 
handled follow, maintaining a good thickness, till 
it is of sufficient height Thus built, the wall is 
never disturbed by the heaving of the ground ; 
and it may kst a century with very little repair, 
and be a good fence then. Posts and rails are 
quite perishable, and laid up crooked they dis- 
figure the hindscape sadly, and ought ever to be 
considered as merely temporary. The hedges are 
much more to our fimcy. These are usually of 
cedar, and with their evergreen foliage, and &&- 
tastic interlocked limbs, they give a cheerful as- 
pect to the country, especially during those sea- 
sons when the deciduous shrubs and trees have 
lost their leaves, that is quite agreeable. The ce- 
dars, however, are planted only in single rov^ 
and too far apart entirely, and consequently form 
but a poor fence against small animals. If the 



method of planting, as given by a correspoodent 
page 177 of this No. were adopted, there would 
be no trouble on this score ; for the tnmks of the 
trees soon grow so close togethrt', that the smallest 
pig, rabbit, or dog, could scarcely squeeze in be- 
tween them. The tops also beautifully interlace, 
and makewalb of verdoie which are delightful to 
look at. The native thorn, especially the maple 
variety, planted in the same way, makes an ex- 
cellent hedge ; the willow, beech, and other trees 
the same ; still, we prefer evergreens, they so ei>- 
liven the landscape, when everything ebe tsjiaked 
and dead. 

Manvees.— If nature has been rather niggardly 
in her gifts to the soil of Loo^ Isbnd, she has 
nearly made it up by placing within its reach 
various inexhaustible supplies ibr its fertilization 
by art. Swamps and marshes abound, filled with 
rich peat and muck, which strange to say, till 
quite recently, have been singularly neglected, and 
the formers have annually been purchasing thou- 
sands of tons of manure from this city, at an aver- 
age cost of probably 75 cents a cart-load, when by 
draining these swamps, they might dig out theiT 
contents, add liroe to them in the proportion of 
one to three or four, and thus make a compost 
equal to the best of city manure, atone tenth of its 
cost Then by draining these lands, they add greatly 
to the health of their localities; and finally, aflo- 
obtaining large heaps of the richest vegetable sub- 
stance, they could turn them into cultivated fields, 
as fertile as any of the boasted lands of the west 
The finest water meadows could also be made of 
most of these, at the trifling cost of merely stop- 
ping the water by flood-gates in the ditches at 
proper seasons, and thus overflow and fertilize 
them. Meadows like these would be worth $500 
an acre in England, and pay ten per cent interest 
on the money at that 

Sea-weed abounds on the coast, and is either 
carted into the ham-yards for litter, and made 
into compost with other materials, or spread bioad 
cast on the land. In this way i to f of a ton of 
hay can be added to the growth per acre, at a cost 
not to exceed $2, on meadows which are suflident- 
ly near ; and as the hay is worth on an average 
$8 to $10 per ton standing, it is labor well bestowed. 
Fish of the small bony kinds are caught b»e 
by millions expressly for manure, and great num- 
bers were formerly spread broad cast and plowed 
in ; but applied in this way, they become an in- 
tolerable nuisance from the fetid odor they send 
out when undergoing decomposition. By making 
them into compost, composed of six parts of peat. 
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two of lime, and one of fish, no odor is given out, 
and this mixture forms a more valuahle and last- 
ing manure, than if composed of fish alone. Ma- 
rine shells, salt-marsh mud, and meadow ha^r 
abound ; the reader may judge in what quantities 
the two latter, when he is informed that Long Island 
has about 70,000 acres of salt marsh upon it. In 
addition to all these natural fertilizing sources, 
manures of various kinds from this city are so 
abundant that they can be had to any reasonable 
extent, and the facilities of transporting them by 
water are great. Then there is sand to make the 
day soils more friable, and clay again to give con- 
sistency to the sands ; so that after all. Long Island 
as a farming district, may be said to be rather 
eligibly situated. 

Rotation of Cbofs. — Being so convenient to 
ship to the south, and to the city market, where 
an immense number of tons are annually con- 
sumed, hay has become the leading crop of Long 
Island ; the land therefore is kept in grass as long 
as it will profitably produce it, and all other prod- 
acts are consequently made subservient to it. The 
usual rotation is, first year, plow up the sod, manure 
heavily, and plant with com. It is difilculf getting 
thiB off in season for wheat or rye; oats or barley 
consequently follow the second year, or potatoes 
with manure again. These are harvested in sea- 
ion for wheat or rye, whichever the land best 
suits, and stocked down at the same time with 
timothy. Clover seed at the rate of 4 lbs. or more 
per acre is added the last of February or early in 
March sowed upon a light melting snow. 

Gardens. — In passing over Long Island, one 
would be surprised at the number and extent of 
its gardens. They are devoted to all sorts of 
v^etables and fruit which can be grown in this 
climate, and many persons have attained consider- 
able wealth by their cultivation. Some of the 
seeds are sown in the fall of the year, for the pur^ 
pose of procuring earlier crops in the spring, onions, 
spinach, brocoli, cabbage, lettuce, and cauliflower, 
particularly. The seeds and plants are protected 
during winter by covering with sedge or some kind 
of litter. We shall describe some of these gardens 
more particularly hereafter, we now advert to 
them for the mere purpose of mentioning one 
vegetable only. 

Culture of Cabbages. — These are produced 
from forcing houses at a very early season, the 
main crop, however, is not set out till the last of 
July or fore part of August. On account of the 
Imbility of the plants to be destroyed in their 
early growth in the field by insects, they are sown 



in beds where they can easily be protected, and 
are then transplanted in rows ; they find that this 
is less laborious and more certain than endeav- 
oring to protect them in the fields. The land is 
made rich by a heavy coating of manure, then 
plowed deep and harrowed fine. The plants are 
set out in rows, and the number occupjring an 
acre is from 3,000 to 7,000. They are regulated 
according to the size of the cabbage when full 
grown, as the heads will weigh from 3 lbs. 
to 30 lbs. each. They are supplied in immense 
numbers, not only to this city, but to vesseb fi)r 
sea stores, and are shipped to almost every port 
along the American seaboard, from Newfoundland 
to Mexico and the West Indies. One of the gar- 
deners we visited informed us, that one year when 
they were very high, he netted $2,600 from nine 
acres, after paying all expenses of rent of land, cul- 
tivation, and marketing ; and that he had cleared 
$1,200 on an average for the past ten years, <m 
about the same quantity of ground; He has un- 
doubtedly been fortunate in the cabbage culture. 
We know of many a farmer occupying from 300 
to 500 acres of land who does not on an average 
clear half this amount, so that it is not the num- 
ber of acres after all, so much as the crop and 
method of cultivation, which gives the largest 
profits. 

It would be a curious paragraph of statistics, 
could the number of cabbages be ascertained which 
grow within a circle of 30 miles from this city. 
They must amount to several million heads, for 
the Horticultural Committee of the American In- 
stitute, reported last year upward of 600,000 in 
(me tour they made of three miles only. 

HOVEN IN CATTLE. 
In the article in our last No. under this head, 
we carelessly wrote down the language of our in- 
formant, using the word ** toindpipe^ instead of 
gullet, and the correction escaped us entirely in 
reading the proof. Any one in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with the anatomy of animals, 
would recognise the mistake at once, and take oor 
meaning; still we have thought it advisable to 
make the correction. The windpipe and gullet 
are quite different things. The former leads to 
the limgs, and is for the purpose tf breathing, &c ; 
the latter leads to the stomach, and is the passage 
for food and drink. Should any material substaace 
by accident get into the windpipe, and it be not 
immediately removed, it will cause death. A body 
lodged in the gullet would also cause death ; 1st 
by obstructing the breathing by prcssiiw oq tht 
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windpipe ; 2d, by retarding the passage of blood 
throogh the blood vessels of the neck ; 3d, by pre- 
Tenting the regargitaiioD or raising of the cod. 

With respect to Hoven in Cattle, we gave the 
opinion of our informant, without intending to 
▼ooch for it We still believe that it is usually 
m distention of the rumen, caused by an undue 
generation of gas, in consequence of an unusual 
quantity of green succulent food being taken into 
the stomach. Although we have kept a large 
herd of cattle for a number of years, we never had 
m case of the kind ; for in turning them on to a 
luxuriant pasture, especially if it were clover, we 



were careful to allow them to remain but a very 
short time — a half hour or so at first, gradually in- 
creasing the period for a few days, when they may 
be left with perfect safety to graze at will. 

DAIRY STOCK. 
Thb artist has given this fine cow rather too 
much length of neck and body, otherwise the 
portrait is a pretty fair one. Apolooia was se- 
lected from the herd of Mr. Whiiaker of York- 
shire, by Mr. Prentice himself^ when in £uglan<! 
in 1838. She combines the two best qualities of 
an improved stock, viz., giving a large quantity 



Short-Hobn Cow Apolonia, Ikporteix — (Fig. 38.) 




The Properly of E, P. Prentice, Esq., Mount Hope, N. Y. 



mnd good quality of milk, when at the pail, and 
when dried off, taking on flesh very rapidly. We 
do not know the quantity of milk given by her 
month in and out, but recollect when Mr. Colman 
paid Mr Prentice a visit about a year since, that 
he said he saw her taken up from the pasture and 
milked at 4 o'clock m the afternoon, and she gave 
15 quarts. She had been milked as usual the 
mommg of that day, and her only food was grass. 
Such cows are of great value; and our country 
would be much enriched if its dairy stock more 
generally combined the admirable milking and 
fatting qualities of Apolonia. 

NEW METHOD OF MAKING MANURES. 

The subject of increasing their store of manures, 

k wisely occupying much of the attention of the 

fiirmers, for they find them indispensable in an 

improved system of agriculture. The greater the 



quantity, therefore, that can be made and ju- 
diciously applied upon their lands, the more cer- 
tain their success in obtaining good crops, and 
adding to the profits of their business. The fol- 
lowing extract is taken from the Farmer's Mine 
of Wealth, or Manure and Tillage ; a very valua- 
ble work by Mr. Hermance, just published by Sax- 
ton & Miles. It gives a somewhat novel method 
of making manure ; and by strictly following it, 
the farmer will find that he can greatly increase 
his resources, and work up into fertilizing matter 
what has hitherto been considered mere rubbish, 
and greatly in his way. For full particulars, and 
the benefits of this process, we must refer to the 
work itself. 

1. Form your barn-yard with a gradual descent 
to one side, so that the liquid formed by the rains 
will flow gently to that side. Make the bottom 
as hard and smooth as possible, that there may be 
little or no waste by soaking into the earth. A rrange 
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your stables, hog-pen, &c, in such order, as 
to throw all the litter and manure into the 
yard. 

2. Sink a vat or reservoir at the lower side of 
the yard, of sufficient capacity to contain the juice 
of the yard. The most common form of the vat 
is six feet width by three feet depth, and twelve 
feet or more in length, according to the size of the 
yard, and the amount of liquor flowing from it. 
When the vat is more than twelve in length, it 
will be best to divide it by partitions into two or 
three parts, so that if at any time you want to use 
only part of the liquor, you can do so without any 
inconvenience. It will be iariher desirable to have 
the vat so connected with the yard, that when 
once full, and you have commenced your manu- 
fiicture, if addiuonal rains come before you shall 
have completed your heap, of which we shall soon 
speak, you can prevent the liquid so formed from 
running into your vat, either by keeping it back in 
the yard, or by taming it in another direction. 

3. In this vat mix the following ingredients as 
nearly as yoii can, without actual measurement or 
weight: To every barrel of liquid, add 4 lbs. of 
stone lime just slacked, 4 lbs. wood ashes of good 
quality and dry, or an equivalent of leached ashes, 
or a i lb. of potash ; J lb. of salt, or its eouivalent 
of old brine; 2 ozs. of saltpetre; 20 lbs. plaster of 
Paris, or mud, or nmck; 10 lbs. of excrements 
from the privy, or 20 lbs. of horse manure. Mix 
these ingredients thoroughly with the liquid in the 
vat, and if the vat contains one hundred barrels, 
increase the above ingredients a hundred fold. It 
will be well to mix these ingredients a few days 
before you lay up your bean, and stir them evary 
day, but this is not essential. 

On the upper side of the vat lay the foundation 
for the heap, by placing poles or rails, with one 
end to the vat, and the other extending from it, 
about two feet apart; on these lay other poles 
crosswise (precisely as we do the foundation for a 
stack of bay or grain), to keep the straw from the 
ground, and that the liqtiid may flow freely be- 
neath. 

5. Having every thing prepared, commence laymg 
up the heap by placing a layer of straw, weeds, 
stalks, or whatever you have at hand, on the foun- 
dation of poles, to the thickness of a fool. You 
will find great advantage from throwing the ina- 
teriab as you collect them, in the yard, and letting 
the cattle tread on them, until they are thoroughly 
broken and wet. When the layer is a foot thick, 
stir up the ingredients in the vat, and with a pail 
or other vessel thoroughly wet the layer on the 
poles. Place another layer on the first, and of the 
tame thickness, wet as before, and thus continue 
until you have raised the heap as high as vou 
wish— say from six to ten feet. Be careful at 
every welling to stir up the ingredients from the 
bottom of the vat The easiest and quickest way 
to wet the several layers, will be to use a pump 
or devater, with a hose attached, to spread the 
Uquor over the heap. In such case, let one stur. 
another pump, and a third manage the hose. Only 
be careful whatever method you pursue, to wet 
the several layers thorouffhly in all their parts. 
When finished, cover the heap with the settlings 



in the bottom 'of the vat, or with anything else at 
hand — common eanh will answer. 

6. If the heap consist of straw, weeds, and the 
like, it will require wetting every fourth day. If 
you have used much peat, muck, or earth, with 
the straw, water once a week. To water the heap, 
make holes with an iron bar or other instrument 
in the top of it, from eight to twelve inches apart, 
and extending downward about to the middle; 
then stir the liquid in the vat, and pour it into the 
holes until the whole mass is saturated ; finally, 
close the holes. At every watering make new 
holes. 

Give the heap three waterings when made of 
straw, and it will be fit for use in fifteen days from 
the time of laying it up ; when much mud or 
muck has been added, thirty days. 

When it is desired to manufacture this kind of 
manure in places where bam-^ard liquid can not 
be readily obtained, river, spring, or pood water 
will answer the same purpose for wetting the 
heaps as the barn-yard liquid, by increasing in « 
small proportion the ingredients for the mixture, 
as given in section 3, and adding them to it. 



SHOW AND FAIR OF THE N. Y. S. AG. SOCIETr. 

On the 19, 20, and 21 of this month, the NeW 
York State Ag. Soc. holds its Show and Fair at 
Rochester, and we trust that all of our citizens 
who take the least interest in the advancement 
of agrictilture, and who can possibly be present, 
will make it a point to attend. The fecilities of 
reaching Rochester, either by canal or railroad, 
are so great, and such is the cheapness of travel- 
ling, that few can object to attend on tocoimt of 
the distance. We are assured that the commit* 
tees have made the best arrangements for the 
reception of animals, the display of implements, 
seeds, vegetables, fruits, flowers, the dairy produce, 
and domestic fabrics ; and we anticipate that the 
Show this month will be the best that has yet 
taken place. That at Albany quite exceeded the 
first at Syracuse; and we have no doubt that the 
present one at Rochester will eclipse in every 
respect all which have preceded it Recollect 
that agriculture is the *• science of sciences," to 
which all others are but its handmaids. The imr 
provements which have been made within ten 
years are very great— especially in stock of all 
kinds, with the exception perhaps of horses. We 
shall look for much greater improvement for ten 
years to come, and there is no better means <^ 
bringing it about than by associations in agricul- 
tural societies. We have given, copious details 
of the great national agricultural meeting in Eng- 
land in this Na, under head of Foreign News, and 
may our own State Society emulate its example. 
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In order to be able to do this, it is essential that 
every good citizen lends his aid. 

The next most important things to be desired 
are the establishment of agricultural schools, and 
an agricoltural survey by towns of the state. We 
hope there will be a general meeting on these 
subjects at Rochester, and strong and vigorous 
measures adopted for simultaneous action, from 
east to west, and north to south, for the purpose 
of accomplishing both these objects. A well-en- 
dowed State example-farm, with professors to teach 
the science of agriculture, stock-breeding, &c., we 
deem essentially necessary — more so than the en- 
dowment of colleges. The fiirmers of New York 
are an intelligent class of men, and understand 
very well the necessity and advantages of a pro- 
gressive agriculttu-e. They are entirely capable 
of controlling the elections, and we are confident 
if some of our eloquent men would place this sub- 
ject in its proper light before them, not another 
session of the legislature will have passed, without 
some action on all the points we have briefly rec- 
ommended. 

THE ADONIS FLOWER. 




(Fig. 39.) 

Tkb Adonis flower {Ad<mis autumnialvt), or 
pheasant's eye, resembles the anemone. It grows 
to the height of from 9 to 13 inches, and shows 
m rich colored blossom during the months of June, 
July, and August It receiyes its &ble name in con- 



sequence of being said to have sprung from the 
blood of Adonis, when he was wounded by the 
boar. The name of pheasant's eye is derived from 
a resemblance between its dark red petals dis- 
posed around a black centre, and the eye of that 
beautiful bird. 

RAMBOUILLET MERINOS AND THEIR PRICES. 

SfNcE our article appeared on Fine- Wool Sheep, 
we have had so many letters addressed us about 
prices, quality, means of transportation, &c, that 
with our numerous other avocations, we have 
scarcely time to reply. To save ourselves and cor- 
respondenu trouble, we publish the fdlowing 
private letter just received from Mr. Collins which 
covers the whole ground. We trust that he will 
pardon the liberty we have taken, for we can see 
no easier or better way of managing the matter. 
Hartford, Conn., August 2Ut, 1843. 

DsAR Sir : I observe that you have given in the 
July number of the A^culturist, a notice of my 
flock of imported Mermos, accompanied by a cut 
of the imported buck Grandee. Your written 
description of the ram, does him better justice 
than the engraving, which I am sorry to be com* 
pelled to say is by no means an accurate portrait, 
and gives no just or adequate idea of his merits 
and peculiar appearance, uiiless indeed it may be, 
in the single particular of his throatiness and mas- 
sive robe-like folds of skin around the neck just 
forward of the shoulders, together with perhaps a 
general appearance of stoutness and hardiness of 
constitution, which belongs to him in a remarkable 
degree. The original sketch or drawing of Gran- 
dee, (though taken by an inexperienced artist,) 
was tolerably faithful, but the likeness was most- 
ly lost by your engraver in transferring it to wood. 

If it is ever in my power to obtain 7as I hope it 
will be ere long) a good portrait of Grandee, I 
will see that you are furnished with a copy. I only 
wait to meet with a competent artist, and then 
your numerous readers shall have the opportunity 
of seeing an animal, believed by experienced judges 
to be the best Merino ram ever brought info the 
United States. That he is of the best breed for 
profitable wool-growing, may now be taken as a 
conceded point, settled by almost unanimous pubn 
lie oi)inion, based on actual and lon^ experience 
in this country; while so great is his individual 
excellence, that an extensive wool-grower of great 
experience, who was interested in many of the 
very best Merinos originally imported mto this 
country from Spain by Col. Humphrev and others, 
said to me, on seeing and carefully examining 
Grandee, directlv after his arrival from Europe, 
that he was " tne best ram, without any excep- 
tion, that he ever set eyes on,** and in his judg- 
ment, " of more intrinsic value and of greater im- 
portance to the real interests of the countij, than 
any other indiridual animal, of whatever aeacrip- 
tion, then in the United States." 

My object in making an importation of frcbh 
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Merino blood at this late day, you have correctly 
stated in your July number. It was simply this; 
to establish in this country, within reacn of our 
fine wool growers, a breeding flock of the best 
sort of Merinos, of undoubted purity of biood, 
which should be jealously guaraed from all ad- 
mixture or deterioration, and thus constitute for 
the time to come, a perpetual source of supply of 
superior pure-bred Merino bucks. All well-in- 
formed persons must agree that such rams have 
long been greatlv needed for the improvement and 
renovation of the fine-woolled flocks generally, 
throughout the country, for the most part urgently 
Te<^airing essential improvement, some in consti- 
totioo, and in weight of fleece, others in quality of 
wool, all which, it is believed, can be obtained in 
no other way so well as by returning to the pure 
original Merino blood. The opportunity to do 
this, is now placed within reach, by the use of 
these rams, at a cost comparatively small, espe- 
cially as compared with the cost of importing the 
blood, in doing which, I have incurred some 
trouble, besides the outlay of a considerable sum 
of money. This buck Grandee alone stands me 
in a net cost of several hundred dollars, at which, 
considering his excellence, he was indeed cheaply 
bought, and would readily bring the money asain 
even at public auction, if he were carried back to 
Europe, though I may probably never, in this 
country, be reimbursed his cost. 

You inform me that you have repeated inquiries 
by letter, as to the price at which pure-bred Merinos 
can be obtained from my imported flock. In re- 
ply, I would say that I have never sold any of the 
twes, nor do I wish to part with any at present, 
as I would like to enlarge my own flock till it is 
established on a firm tMisis as to numbers, be- 
fore selling any of the females. My whole num- 
ber is now not much more than sixty. Of the 
young rams, I could spare a few, though no great 
number at pres^it. As to price, I have never sold 
one for less than fifty dollars, though perhaps I 
tboold now say from $30 to $50 each, aepending 
on their goodness. But always and only for money 
in handy as you know I am no believer in the 
** credit system" in regard to such matters. 

In order to try the effect of the cross of fresh 
blood on the American Merinos, such as they now 
are in the United ^States, I caused to be made last 
aatanm, a choice selection of ewes from several 
of the very best flocks in the country, descended 
firom the former importations, and as pure as any 
now remaining, which ewes were at the right 
season brought to Grandee, and last spring pro- 
duced a very superior company of lambs, mostly 
bearing strong resemblance to their sire. These 
lambs (got by Grandee), though apart from my 
flock are all subject to my control, and could be 
famished, both bucks and ewes, at $15 to $20 
each, perhaps some at $10— in addition to which, 
if wanted, tiieir dams, the selected American Me- 
rino ewes before named, can be obtained at any 
time this coming fell, after being again put to 
Grandee, at the price of $10 to $15 each, as to 
^nality or goodness, which last is doubtless the 
thmfest way of obtaining a good cross of this 
Mwly-imported Merino Uood. Howerer, if the 



ewes last named, are wanted, the sooner applica- 
tion is made the better. They, as well as the rams, 
can be easily shipped by way of New York, to 
any part of the southern or western country, ac- 
cording to directions. The ewes aboye. named 
bear good fleeces of fine wool, and are really very 
well worth having. Though not quite like my im- 
ported flock, yet they areas well bred and their blood 
as much to be relied on, as any of the Merinos at 
present existing in the country ; indeed, they are 
doubtless of far better blood than the great ma- 
jority of those which are now-a-days put forward 
and recommended as the best sort of pure Merino, 
under the name of Escurials, Paulars, and I don't 
know how many other great names, that in my 
estimation, when so applied, do not amount to 
much ; it being now very well understood by the 
generality of well-informed persons, that there is 
at this day but few, if any (probably none) of the 
old Merinos remaining in the country, but what 
have been more or less crossed and deteriorated 
with either Saxon or some other inferior blood. 
Yours truly, 

D. C. COLLIHS. 

P. S. The imported buck Grandee is sire <^ tH 
my young bucks and ewes. It is believed that by 
the use of these pure Merino bucks in our Ameri- 
can Merino and Saxon flocks, there may be se- 
cured in the progeny an increased weight ofjieeet^ 
» the average extent of at least one pound gain, 
per head, and generally with a material in^ove^ 
nfeni also in quality of the wool. Crossed on the 
native or more common flocks, the improvement 
Ijlpth in weiffht and quality of fleece, would of 
course be stiu greater. 

THE LOCUST^TREE FOR PLANTATIONS. 
This is a yery valuable tree for the plantation, 
and we are surprised that more of them are not 
grown in this yicinity. They might occupy many 
a waste spot that is fit for scarcely anything else ; 
but even snppose good ground is appropriated for 
their culture, a very handsome profit can be ^ 
rived from them. A fnend of ours has furnished 
us with the following calculation in regard to a 
plantation of five acres of locusts. 
5acresoflandat$50 .... $290 

Cost of seedlings SO 

Labor of planting 200 

$500 
200 trees might easily be grown on an 
acre, standing 20 feet apart, which would 
make 1,000 on the 5 acres. These would 
be worth, at a moderate calcuiatioQ in 
twenty years, $10 each • $10,000 

Profit at the end of twenty years, with- 
out deducting the interest on cost, &&, 
or adding the value of the land $9,500 

The borer seems to have nearly ceased its rays- 
ages now, and in any event woald not mnch injure 
the growth of the tree, or the valoa of the timbw. 
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Il is the yellow locust (robinia pseud-acacia) of 
which we speak. By keeping them well irimmed, 
they need stand but 10 feet apart, which would 
make 400 onaa acre, and the value of the timber in 
twenty years would then be $20,000 ; or if the 
price of timber should fell, at least that of the first 
calculation above. 

SOILS AND MARLS OF MISSISSIPPL 

We have received ten samples of soils from Mr. 
Thomas Affleck of Adams county , Mississippi, for 
analysis. We have been aided in their examina- 
tion by one of the best practical chemists in this 
city, and we here give the result in brief, thinking 
it would be more satisfactory to the public thus 
expressed, than clothed in the more elaborate and 
tedinical language of chemistry. We have given 
Mr. Affleck's descriptions of these samples in quo- 
tation marks, so that he will be at no loss in un- 
derstanding our remarks upon them. 

*'A. Soil of the worn lands of the Natchez 
eoontiY. Original growth of forest, oak, hickory, 
magnolia, po^ar, &c/' 

This soil is of a yellow sandy color, and con- 
sists almost entirely of silica (sand), and alumina 
(clay), together with a small quantity of vegetable 
matter, and a slight trace of oxyde of iron and 
lime. The best manure for this kind of soil, is a 
compost, spread broad cast, of swamp muck, or 
peat and lime mixed — three or four parts of the 
former, to one of the latter. Maris that abound 
with vegetable matter will be found highly bene- 
fieial, and stable mamu-ea of course. Any vegeta- 
ble composts made in the manner described page 
164 of this No., spread broad cast and well covered 
with the plow, yet not too deeply, would be found 
ttgfaly fertilizing. 

** B. Subsoil from real magnolia land.*' 

Similar in color to A, and essentially the same, 
with a trifle more of alumina and lime ; probably 
enough of the latter to make vegetable matter 
soluble in it. 

**C. Surfiice soil over R Original growth, 
maffnolia, poplar, with a few trees of the gum, 
molberry, nolly, &c" 

Exactly like its sub-soil B, only containing more 
vegetable matter, and of coarse much richer. 

" D. Surfiice soil over marl-bed £." 

A reddish clay, something like C, abounding with 
lime in nodular masses. It partakes so much of 
the qualities of its subsoil, as to pass under the 
name of mitrl, though we ahoold consider it here 
cfm poor quality. 

«* E. A stratmn of mad TBrying fiom 3 to 7 feet 



in thickness, intermixed with scattered lumps of 
F. Under ihis marl is an 18-inch stratum of G." 

This has a whitish clay appearance, and is poor 
marl, containing about 5 to 6 per cent, of carbonate 
of lime. It is a trifle richer than its sor&ce soil D, 
and may be used with some benefit as a lop dress- 
ing for other lands. 

•* F. Scattered lumps in E." 

Good limestone, and is well worth burning. 

"G. An 18-inch stratum under E." 

A fine while sand with a slight trace of alumina. 
It possesses no fertilizing properties. Would be 
beneficial spread broad cast on stiff clay soils and 
plowed in, thus making them less adhesive to 
work. 

" H. A stratum— how deep I did not examine 
It is mixed with layers like G." 

Essentially like F — a good limestone. Whether 
it will pay for burning and transporting the dis- 
tance spoken of, must be ascertained by making 
the experiment 

" I. A singular-looking day." 

Essentially like G, with a slight addition of ox- 
yde of iron, which gives it the singular yellow 
color. 

'' No. 1 from bed of mari at Ingleside.** 

This is good marl, containing as near as we can 
guess, full 20 per cent, of lime. It efi*erve8oe8 
strongly in muriatic acid, and will make an excel- 
lent top dressing for the plantation. 

If we find a good practical chemist willing to 
go to the south on the terms proposed, we will 
give the information. 

THE SYCAMORE FIG. 




(Fig. 40.) 

SnrcB we have been able to acclimate the com- 
mon fig of commerce, we should think it would be 
equally easy, if not more 8o» to grow that of eke 
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^camore. The tree which bears it is the syca- 
more (ficus sycamoms) of PalestiDe, a very differ- 
ent species from that known under this name in 
America. This tree would be a noble appendage 
to the park, and when properly cultivated and 
ripened, the fruit is pronounced palatable and 
healthy. 

BEST TIME FOR REMOVING STOCK TO THE 

SOUTH. 
This and the three following months is the best 
time of the year to take domestic animals from 
the north to the south. Removed in the &11, they 
stand a much better chance of getting acclimated 
without loss ; they also endure the heat of the fol- 
lowing summer better than if wintered at the north. 
They should be taken there in moderate condition, 
and be carefully kept so the first year or two — 
homed cattle especially. They must be stabled 
at night as well as during the heat of the day, for 
the dews are as injurious to them, and perhaps 
more so, than the fierce vertical sun. The aver- 
age pulse of the ox is about forty in a minute 
at the north, while at the south it increases to 
seventy or more, and rises upon excitement to 
eighty ^ust double what it is here. This is a 
▼ery important change in the arterial system, and 
if the animal be loaded with flesh, he is much 
more liable to disease and death. Valuable Dur- 
ham bulls have died soon after arriving at the 
south, merely because they were in too high flesh 
when taken there, and foolishly kept so for the 
purpose of making a better show. 

AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF THE STATE. 
We find the following announcement in the Au- 
gust No. of the Cultivator, respecting an agricul- 
tural survey of the state. We think that the differ- 
ent kinds of crops, their rotation, and the domestic 
stock of the country, should be noticed as well as 
soUs, &c, otherwise the survey will be quite in- 
complete. Dr. Emmons, we understand, is well 
qualified for the undertaking, and we hope that all 
possible fiicilities will be rendered him to make his 
survey as perfect as possible. We would suggest 
to Dr. E. if he expects the agricultural press to 
give full notice of the survey, that it would have 
been quite as well to have forwarded each paper a 
circular to that effect It was by mere accident 
that our eye caught the announcement, for we 
have something else to attend to than lookiag over 
every paragraph of our numerous exchange list ; 



ever it is expected we shall notice hereafter, our 
attention must be especially drawn to it by an 
original commimication, or it must be tnarked foe 
publication. 

To AGRicuLTtJRisTs. — Dr. Emmons, who has 
heretofore been engaged in the geological survey 
of New York, is now employed by his Excellency 
the Governor, under the act of last wioter, in ma- 
king an agricultural survey. He proposes, if pos- 
sible, visiting each county before the close of the 
season, for the purpose of making such observations 
in this department of the survey as shall serve to 

{)romote the spreat object of agriculture. The col- 
ection of soils forms a part of his duties. Obser- 
vations on drainage; the influence of slope and ex- 
posure on late and early vegetation ; the extent of 
drift ; the distribution of the mineral manures, as 
peat, marl, limestone, &c, and the extent of the 
different agricultural divisions orre^'ons,arepromi- ' 
nent objects of the survey. To assist in this work, 
farmers are respectfully solicited to collect speci- 
mens of soil, and transmit to Albany, by pnvate 
conveyance, if possible, for the collection now in 
prosnress. Let the specimens thus transmitted, be 
accompanied with a description of the rock, sub* 
soil, slope, mode of cultivation, &c., &c, and such 
remarks as are essential to a correct knowledge of 
their true nature and condition. AgricuhuraTstar 
tistics in all the departnfcnts of husbaodry are r^ 
spectfuUy requested, and a communication of facts 
which may be deemed important to the promotion 
of husbandry in New York ; also the collection and 
transmission of those insects which are injurious to 
vegetation. The soils, when it is important, will 
receive a chemical examination, as soon as possi- 
ble after the field work is completed. 

A co-operation in this work is highly important, 
in consequence of the limited time which hias been 
assigned for it. 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

The meetings of this Club will hereafter take 
place on the Second Tuesday of each month, at 
the hour of 12 M., at the Reading Room o( the 
Depository of the American Institute in the Park* 
They are free to aU, and there is no ceremony at- 
tending admission, or pecuniary charge whatever 
to any one frequenting them, either expressed or 
implied. Gentlemen from the country, and strain 
gers in the city are particukrly invited to attend* 
It is desirable for our gardeners and farmers to 
bring anything curious or extraordiiuiry in the waf 
of fruits, vegetables, grain, or flowers, for the in- 
spection of the members. The topics of discussion 
are various, and no one interested in agriculture 
can fail to be pleased at these unceremonioof 
monthly meetings. 

The third monthly meeting of the New Yodc 
Farmers' Club took place on Tuesday the 15tk 



the Ubor of this alone would fully occupy the time August General Philip Schuyler, late Consul to 
of three persons. For one we must say, that what- 1 Liverpool, took the chair, and a body of between 
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lorty and fifty fiirmers and gardeners were present 
fionithis and the neighboring counties. There 
iras quite a display of fruits, flowers, and vegeta- 
hLeSy upon the table, brought in by the different 
members, among which we noticed Victoria Rhu- 
barb from Mr. S. A. Halsey, a dozen stems of 
which weighed 16} lbs., and a single leaf measur- 
ed two feet two inches in length, by two feet seven 
inches in breadth ; also a Nectarine, fair and deli- 
cioos to look at, measuring seren inches in circum- 
ference. Mr. S. Sterens presented a specimen of the 
Pear of Japan fruit {Pyrus Japonica), Madeira 
nnts, Okra, and a basket of choice pears. Mr. A. P. 
Commings, Egg-plants of carious shape, one of 
which weighed 3 lbs. 14 oz. Mr. Nicholas Wyck- 
off, handsome specimens of the Red-cheek pear. 
Mr. Muir, the flower called Ladies' Slipper of very 
great beauty. Mr. Meigs, the Paper Mulberry 
{Moms Papyrus Fmctifer), an uncommon pro- 
duction. Other fruits were tderaUy abundant, but 
we did not learn the names of the parties present- 
ing them. Certain it is, the way they were de- 
molished by the different members, after a proper 
introduction and lecture upon their merits, was a 
pretty fair test of their excellence. 

Mr. Steyens, chairman of the committee appoint- 
ed to visit Mr. Steele's grape-vines, made a verbal 
report upon them, approving of the manner in 
which they were cultivated and pruned. 

Orapes for Wine. — ^A discussion then arose as 
to the value of grapes grown in America for ma- 
king wine. Mr. Stevens remarked that to the best 
of his information, no wine was made in the Uni- 
ted States without the addition of sugar, and it 
was remarkable that the grapes, figs, and small 
fruit of our country would not dry exuding sugar, 
which was the more singular when we consider 
the saccharine matter in the sugar-cane, corn-stalks^ 
beets, pumpkins, and especially the sap of the su- 
ftr-maple, growing in America. 

Mildew on. Grapes and Gooseberries, — It was 
merted that horn shavings and charcoal applied 
to the roots, had been successful in preventing it. 
To prevent Grubs from destroying Cabbage- 
Plants, — Dip the plants in common fish-oil when 
about to be transplanted, and the grub will not 
tOQch them. Oil accelerates their growth. In 
setting them out, Mr. Meigs thought the best plan 
was to make a hole one foot deep, then put in the 
plant, then sift a little dirt and make it into mud, 
turn the plant around a few times, by that means 
Ae fibres of the roots took their natural position in 
the ground and grew rapidly. 



Baden Com. — Mr. Thorbum found it would not 
ripen so fiur north as New York. 

To Kill Insects on Trees,— Mr. Stevens recom- 
mended smoking them with tobacco or sulphur; 
the smoking to be repeated every two weeks; an 
infallible remedy. A moveable furnace recom- 
mended to be used. 

The Madeira Nut Tree.— One fifteen years old 
will produce about three bushels of firuit this season. 
The nuts are far superior to those imported, being 
fresher and sweeter. 

Exchange of Grafts was proposed and adopted ; 
specimens to be left at the American Institute, 

Considerable general conversation look place, 
after which the dub adjourned at 4 o'clock P. M., to 
meet at 12 o'clock, M., on the second Tuesday 
in September, at the Reading-Room of the Ameri- 
can Institute, to which the friends of agriculture 
are invited to attend. These meetings are becoiD- 
ing more and more interesting, and will undoubt- 
edly be the means of effecting considerable good. 
The intercourse among the members is free and 
unconstrained, and aside from the regular discus- 
sions, much valuable information is imparted and 
obtained. 

DIRECTORY FOR SHOWS AND FAIRS. 

We had pepared quite a list of these for this 
month, but it has unfortunately got mislaid. Our 
friends have been somewhat remiss thus for in for- 
warding papers containing the notices of their 
several meetings. 

New York State Society, Rochester, N. Y., 19, 
20, 21, Sept ^ 

American Institute, New York city, commences 
10 Oct, and continues two weeks. 

Orange co., Gkishen, 4 Oct 

Cayuga ca. Auburn, 11 and 12 Oct 

Cortland coi, 4 Oct 

New Haven co. Ag. Soc, Conn., 27 and 28 Sept 

Hampshire Franklin and Hampden Sodeiv. 
Northampton, Mass., 18 and 19 Oct 

PhUadelpbia Ag. Soc, PhiUdelphia, Penn., 4 
and 5 Oct 

Franklin Institute of the State of Penn., Phila- 
delphia, 17 to 28th Oct 

TO THE FARMERS. 
Our article under this head, in the JulyNa, 
was misapprehended by some of our friends. We 
were not pleading in that for ourselves, but for 
others. It is v«ry true that we should be fflad to 
see our subscripiion list increased ; still, in this r©. 
spect we have nothing to complain of, for it is 
already larve— larger than ever before— and is 
steadUy and rapidly increasing. July and AuOTst 
past, have been two of the best months yet, in the 
matter of subscriptions. At the present rale of 
progress we shall commence our thibd volomi 
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with as good a subscripdon as that of any agri- 
cultural iouraal that has ever been published in the 
United btates. It is our intention not only to de* 
serve success, but, by the blessing of Providence, 
to ehiain %L Three months since we were called 
upon for a second edilion for Vol. I., this is com- 
pletely exhausted, and we are now printing the 
THIRD edition. This is certainly encouraging, and 
leaves us no cause of complaint. To those who 
have so kindly and actively volunteered in our be- 
half, we return our grateful thanks, and hope that 
their exertions will still be continued. A greater 
good can not be done than by the dissemination of 
well-conducted agricultural journals. 

A^iRSHiRE AND YORKSHIRE Cows. — ^Refenriug to 
the advertisement of these fine animals, we can 
only say, that we are assured they are well bred 
of their kind, and approved good milkers, and will 
be sold very low, as the owner is about to dispose 
of his faruL They are near the city, and can 
easily be seen. For further particulars address 
the editor of this paper. 

GuAMO Manure. — ^AU know that this is the ex- 
crements of birds, found in lara^e quantities on the 
islands of the Pacific Now uimingoes, pelicans, 
and other birds, congregate in great numbers on 
the Florida keys, and have undoubtedly left their 
excrements there. Can aiiy one inform us whether 
m sufficient quantity to make the manure easily 
procured, or worth transportation to the main- 
knd? 

Salt as Manure. — In the interior of France 
300 lbs. of salt are esteemed equivalent to 3,000 
to 5,000 lbs. of plaster, for manuring land. 

Laroe Grapes. — Bunches of grapes have been 
produced in New Orleans, this season, weighing 
6 lbs. 

To Horticulturists. — It is particular! v request- 
ed that the horticulturists of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other places, be present at the 
ensuing show and fair of the American Institute, 
next month, with specimens of the products of 
their gardens, especially in the way of fruits and 
regetables. 

Sale of Sheep. — We would call the attention 
of those wishing to purchase South-Down or Long- 
Woolled sheep, to the advertisement of Messrs. 
S. & J. Wait. They have been importers for 
several years from some of the choicest flocks in 
Englana, and they unquestionably possess a fine 
lot. 

Great Sale of Wool. — ^We understand that 
the Messrs. Morrell of Tompkins county, have sold 
their present year's clip of wool for 50 cents per 
lb. Their flock is of the Saxon blood, 2,000 in 
number, and averages 2\ lbs. per fleece. We 
should think $2,500 a pretty good sum these times 
for two* farmers to finger for their clip of wool 
alone. Last year they obtained only 42^ cents 
per lb. 



Improved Ditrham Short-Horns. — ^We respect- 
fully suggest that this very lon^ name may be 
dropped, as it now senerally^ is in England, and 
that the race of cattle to which it is applied, may 
hereafter be simply designated as Short-Horns, or 
Durhams — either word is sufficient. 

Feel of Cattle.— Pray, gentlemen, use the 
proper technical term handle ; and instead of ex- 
claiming, such an animal is " a good feeler,'' or 
"feels well," say it is a "good handler," or 
" handles well." 

Out of.— This term is improper, applied to a 
male ; but proper, applied to a female. Sa^ " got 
by," or simply ** by" such a male ; " out ot " such 
a female. 

Sired bt, also, is improper. Animals have 
dams as well as sires, and the eccentric John 
Randolph, without intending in the slightest de- 
gree to be profane, said that one might with as 
much propriety write " damned by" as " sired by." 
It would oe perfectly proper to say of any domestic 
animal thus; Rudolph, sire RoUa, dam Kate; or 
what is better ; Rudolph, got by, or by, RoUa, out 
of Kate, or mce versa. These may be called small 
matters to criticise, yet when one can as easily 
speak correctly, it is ne tter to do so. 

New Haven County Cattle Show, Ajn^cul- 
tural and Horticultural Exhibition and Fair, and 
Plowing Match, to be held at the city of New 
Haven, Ct., on the 27 th and 28th September. 
We would call especial attention to the above 
meeting. The town is one of the most attractive 
in this vicinity of itself alone, and the beautiful 
scenery around it — and then the show and fair ! 
Why last year they had one thousand and twenty* 
six working oxen on the ground, all of a deep, 
slossy red, making a team of one mile and three- 
lourths long, as one item of the show. New 
Haven county, in the breed of its beautiful red 
cattle, may be called the Devonshire of America. 
It is our intention to be there in full force, for one, 
and all may be assured of a kindly welcome. 
The town is easily accessible by kmd or water 
—travelling cheap, and especial enjoyment in 
store. 

The New England Silk ConventioQ will hold 
its second annual meeting at Northampton, on 
Wednesday, October 4th, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

Great Sale of a splendid lot of Durham Cattle, 
Hereford Bulls, and South-Down sheep, at Mr. C. 
N. Bement's, Three Hills Farm, 13th of this moftth» 
10 o'clock A. M. 

\j;^ Remittances for the AoBicuLTtTRnrr. — 
Where good bank-bills are not to be had, poet- 
masters will remit in ^Id coins ; or for a tingle 
copy, silver can be sent m twenty-five-cent pieces 
carefully pasted in the letter. 

IC7* We arc more generally in our office tt 
from eight to ten o'clock, A. M. Those wisfaLin| 
particularly to sec us, will be more certam of 
nnding us oy calling at those hours. 
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ORIGINAL CORR ESPONDENCE. 

Fw tk* Awmiem Agrieuitmist. 
PLOWS FOR THE SOUTH. 

Itkaca, N. Y., July 23J, 1843. 
Dear Sir:— Please to say to your southern 
readers, that I am getting up patterns for a small 
ooe-horse plow, on the Bamaby and Mooer prin- 
ciple, on purpose to meet the wants of the south. 
I think my observations, in a tour of 2,000 miles 
through the heart of their country, will enable 
ine to get them up a plow more generally useful 
than anything they have yet had, and at the same 
time come at a low price. Any of your friends 
ordering them through you, will be supplied at 
$5 each, cash, delivered m the city of New York. 
Extra points, 5 cents per pound, if cast ; if wrought, 
they can be made on the plantation. 

E. Cornell. 

For tkt Awmieat AgriadtwriH. 

MILKING QUALITIES OF DURHAM COWS. 
Troy, July 17/A, 1843, 
Dear Sir : — The following statement I am in- 
duced to communicate, to show the value of Dur- 
ham stock for dairy purposes. A gentleman in 
this vicinity is the owner of two cows only ; one a 
iuU-blood Durham, seven or eight years old, and the 
Dther a four-year-old, seven eighths Durham heifer. 
He informs me he kept an accurate account of their 
produce in milk and butter for thirty days. The 
result was as follows: 108 lbs. of butter, besides 
•applying a family of five persons with new milk 
and cream for ordinary family use, and nine quarts 
of new milk daily for a calf The average weight 
cf milk per day, from the oldest cow, was 68 lbs., 
and from the heifer 60 11^, during the thirty days. 
One of the cows the gentleman purchased from 
^e writer of this article. This statement may be 
lelied upon as substantially correct. The cows 
were kept on pasture only. 

This experiment was made at the suggestion 
cf a brother of the owner of the cow, who resides 
at the east, when he was visitin^^ at his house, as 
be had doubts as to the superiority of Dur hams 
over the native stock for the dairy : the result 
•aiisfied him that he was mistaken. 

Geo. Vail. 

On this same subject, Mr. E. Cornell writes us 
fiom Ithaca, tinder date of July 23d. We wish, in 
all cases, that the breed of the animals could be 
given us as near as possible. 

There are some large stories going the rounds 
of the papers, on the subject of cows that give 
large quantities of milk. 

Judging from present indications, the premium 
ofiered by our society on the subject, will bring to 
light some valuable cows in this county. There 
are three that I have some accounts from already, 
as follow : — 

Judge Walbridge, of this village, has a cow that 
gave 395}7 lbs. milk in 7 days, ending 24th June 
Mist ; average 56^ lbs. per day, or 28i quarts per day. 



Some days she has given 61^ lbs. per day. Her 
milk weighs 2 lbs. per quart She has oiade 2^ 
lbs. butter per dav, with 2 quarts of her milk taken 
out for the use of the family. 

Rev. Wm. Wisner has a cow that made 47 lbs. 
butter in May, and supplied two fiimilies with 
new milk for daily use during the time. 

Geo. P. Frost, Esq., has a cow that has made 
2tV lbs. butter per day, from 16 quarts rf milk. 
She gives a small quantity of milk, as yoa will 
see ; but it is extraordinary in richness. All the 
above cows were running on good common pas- 
ture, with occasionally some light dops. Mr. 
Frost, at my suggestion, has commencea feeding 
his cow a little extra, to see what she will do. I 
judge by appearance, that the three above cows 
are a cross between the Devon and native — native 
blood predominating. We have some fine cows 
with a sprinkle of the Durham blood, which I trust 
will be heard from in due season ; and if they are 
not misrepresented, they will acqnit themselves 
handsomely. 

£. Cornell. 

F»r tkt AwMrieam AgrienUmuU 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON.— No. V. 

Log Hall, Miss., Aug. 2d, 1843. 

In No. IV. I gave the preparatorv steps to gatli* 
ering our snowy staple, mucn of wnich is too oflen 
neglected until absolute necessity forces prepara- 
tion. Having all thin^ ready for picking cotton, I 
commence as usual early, as soon as the nands can 
^ther even 20 lbs. each. This is advisable, not only 
m saving a portion of that from being destroyed, 
if rains should fall, which often do at this season 
(about the middle of August), but for another 
reason ; passing through the cotton has a tendency 
to open out to sun and air the limbs that have in* 
terlocked across the rows, and hastens the eariy 
opening. On low grounds, especially, much loss is 
incurred in some seasons from the want of the son 
to cause an expansion of the fibre within the bowl, 
so as to cause it to open. The bowl is composed 
of five divisions, in each of which there is a parcel 
of cotton wool surrounding each seed, there oeing 
several in each lock of cotton. When green, these 
fibres lie close to the seed, and as it ripens, the 
fibres become elastic, the bowl becoming hard and 
brownish. The Sea Island has only three divisions, 
as also the Egyptian, which is only the Sea Island 
of the best variety, with black seed, smooth, and 
a yellowish tuft of fibres on the small end ; they 
are both from Pcroambuco. Some of the cottoo 
we plant has only four divisions, bnt I think five 
generally. 

There is a peculiar art in gathering the cotton 
from the bowl, which, like handling stock, can 
only be acquired by practice ; manv gather eqoallf 
fast with either hand. The left nand seizes the 
stem near the open bowl, or the bowl between the 
two middle finf^ers, the palm of the hand up ; the 
fingers of the right hand are inserted tolerably low 
down in the bowl, a finger on each lock of cotton ; 
then, as the fins^ers grasp it, there is a slight twist* 
ing motion, and a quick pnll, which, if done w^» 
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will extract the contents, the bowl being open, and 
the bottom of the lodks not gummy to adhere. 
There is a vast difierence in hands — not the quick* 
est making the best pickers — a steady, clockiike 
motion, with some quickness, is necessary to gather 
fiist A neighbor of mine, when a young man, 
some ten years since, gathered 400 lbs., which was 
at that time the best I had known; this has been 
beaten since» by aiding the hand in emptying his 
sacks, and almost feemng and watering nim while 
at work. 

I wei^h twice a day, at noon« and again at 
night. I Ttever allow picking after dark, unless 
tke hands take a 7erv industrious fit, or run 
races ; they are then indulged. Not unfrequently 
is this the case, although the same hands have 
picked together for years. They will try to out- 
strip each other, as is often seen with the horse, 
and evince as much anxiety to hear the weights, 
and appear as chop-^tUen at being beaten, as if it 
were the first they had ever received ; trying again 
the next day with no better success, ana even en- 
deavoring to steal out into the field before their 
competitor is aware of it. 

Alter weighing, if the weather be fair, the cot- 
ton is consigned to the scafibld, to the care of those 
who pick out what trash and rotten parts are left 
After being dried as said in the last No., it is taken 
into the upper part of the house, and placed over 
the gin-stand, ready to be turned into the hopper 
that leads from this place to the ^-stand. My 
ginrhottse is 32 by. 62, framed, with two floors. 
Below the first floor is the running-gear, where the 
horses work; in the second story we weigh ; on a 
level is the shed for sunning, fironting the south, in 
which is the gin-stand at one end ; at the other 
the press. In the garret is carried the seed ; cot- 
ton over the giu'Stuid, and the ginned cotton over 
the press. 

I never pick cotton if wet with rain, but attend 
to other matters. When the weather is good, I 
strire to keep every one busy that can gather any- 
thing like even a half-hand*s worL All go out 
after daylight, but not long, I assure you; when, 

1 can not say, as my manager has that part to at- 
tend to, for I never could think it agreeable to be 
OQt so early. 

When I coaunence ginning, there is a small boy 
to driye each team, there being four horses, or 
moles, to work in pairs ; one hand at the gm-stand, 
who is kept pretty busy in putting the seed-ootton 
on to tiie saws ; another hand is required to push 
the cotton back firom the flue of the gin-stand, rake 
cotton into the hopper, and clear out seed and 
motes after the gin drops them. With my gin- 
stand, I have myself ginned 4 bales per day, and 
averaged over 3 oales for a week together ; but it 
aires constant attention. Though the labor is 
tit, yet it reqiures a good hand to perform it 
bere is much loss-work in this business, fre- 
qaentiy a part of the saws are running throueh 
seed, while others are almost choked ; again, the 
roll is not full ; again too full. In this way my 
finner, though an excellent servant, and named 
after Cyrus of yore, is sometimes busv ginning out 

2 bales, or even less per day, while I, though 
Bfttnrally lazy, and not dispose to thwart nature 



in that prerogative, never gin under 3 bales. The 
plan is to keep the team steady, and shake the 
cotton regularly over the roll, so as to keep the 
roll regularly full. I call the roll the cotton in the 
grin-stand that is turned over and over by the mo- 
tion of the saws, from which the saws pull ofl* the 
article known in commerce as cotton. 

The next and last thing is haling, which I do by 
cuttin? ofl* several pieces from a bolt of bagging, 
about 4 feet 6 to 8 inches long, the length of the bale 
being 4 feet 6 inches ; I then cut out the bed-cloth, 
so as to have the heading of each end on it, without 
wasting, which is done by splitting the first end 
long enough for head, say 2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet, 
and cut on one piece ; then measure the length of 
the bale, cut half across, and split the same distance 
as their end. and cut one end from the bolt (leav- 
ing one half attached to the bolt), so as to have 
both heads on the same side of the cloth thus. 
I then split in two one 
of the first-named pieces, 
and sew on to the side 



(Fig. 41.) 
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bed-cloih; the two pie* 
I J ^j^ gQ^j, gj^g Qf j|jg long 

middle piece, when cotton is pressed down, serve 
as half the sides of the bale ; the first-named cloth 
being placed on top of the cotton before pressing, 
and turned down, is met by these half sides, aiul 
when sewn up, covers the bale; the bed-cloth is 
lain smooth and even on the bed-block, and the 
doors of the press fastened over it, when the nress is 
full ; one of the first cloths cut, called top-cloth, is 
stretched under follower and on cotton. My press 
is a single-screw, inside press ; the horse walking 
a4joming to the walk of the teams, working the 
runnmg-gear of the gin-stand. The bale is pressed 
above them on the first floor, and the cotton is put 
in the press on the upper floor. Four hands, or 
rather three hands and a youngster do the pressing; 
two getting in the box and tramping the cotton 
down, white the youngster throws in the cotton, 
and the founh sews in the head, and prepares a 
bed-cloth. We press 9 to 10 bales a day, averaging 
generally 425 lbs., preferring about that weight to 
any other. 

After running the press down, one hand is em- 
ployed in tying, while the two others wind up the 
rope on a windlass, to make it ti^ht round the 
bale, having grooves in the bed-block and follower 
large enougti for rope to pass through easily ; one 
hand has a long needle, three feet long, either of 
white oak or iron wire, throu^ the eye of which 
is passed a piece of twine, the ends tied together : 
a loop is formed, the rope passed through ana 
made fast ; the needle is then passed through the 
upper groove by one hand, another pulls throudi 
the opposite side, he then returns it below ; the 
hand tnat ties pulls through, releases the twine, 
makes a knot in the end oftherope, passes it over 
the rope attached |p the coil, and makes a single 
knot ; the long end then is passed over a pin in 
ihe shaft to which the windlass is attached, then 
this is turned over and orer until tight, the rope cut, 
and passed under the rope on the bale, sometimes 
tied, as if knitting a line on to a fishing-hook, and 
so on until the ropes are all tied. Mine are eight 
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in number ; sereo, howerer, are an abandance. 
Having one bale out, is sufficient to show you. 

Now I am done, and right glad of it, as I fear 
your readers will be. I have oeen obliged to be 
particular, thinking unless the detail be so minute 
as to be comprehended by any one, it would not 
meet your wisnes. I hope that my little labor will 
answer the ends for which you desired it. Od 
some points I have not touched — the machinery 
and ^n-stand; and I ought to have passed the 
pressing, as my press is far behind the present im- 
provements ; but I hope yet to furnish jrou with 
all that, though I can not promise, for without en- 
gravings it is difficult to explain. 

M. W. Philips. 



Ft tKt Amtricam AgriemUmiM* 
MARYLAND FARMING. 

DavidsonviUe, Md,, July 20/A, 1843. 

Dbab Sir : The district in which I reside, is in 
Ann Arundel county, 33 miles south of Baltimore, 
and 10 west from Annapolis, between the Paiuxent 
00 the west, and the Chesapeake bay on the east. 
The good land commences at tbe head of South 
river, and runs south about 20 miles, with an 
average breadth of about 7 or 8 miles from the 
Fituzent to the bay. These lands were originally 
^great strength, producing every varietv of timber 
of the largest growth. Many trees still remain of 
great size ; oaks 6 to 8 feet in diameter, poplars 4 
to 5 feet, chesouts the same, hickory, beech* elms, 
and maple, all grow luxuriantly, and in abundance. 
The surface of the land is gently waving, and 
all the hills are about the same level, which gives 
the surface in the distance the appearance of 
prairie-land. The soil is alluvial, composed of 
fltnd, clay, and vegetable mould. Green sand 
marl is found in many places, and is in diflferent 
degrees interspersed with the soil. Forty to forty- 
five feet below the surface, a bed of shell-marl is 
always found about 15 feet thick, composed of 
every variety of shell, large and small. 

Tnis beautiful country nas been cultivated from 
the 6rst days of the emi^nts, to within 20 years 
ago, by tilling the same fields with the same prod- 
uce, or a simple alternation from wheat or other 
tmall grain, to tobacco or corn, without any effort 
to restore strength by manure or rest. Of course 
the land degenerated, and finally produced not 
more than 3 or 4 barrels (15 to 20 bushels), of 
eoro, 5 or 6 bushels of wheat, and 5 or 6 hundred 
weight of tobacco to the acre. About 20 or 25 
fears ago, a few intelligent gentlemen commenced 
.the system of planting and clearing and an alter- 
nation of crops ; and soon the earth began to give 
forth its fruits anew, producing 20, 25, or 30 bush- 
els of wheat, 8 to 10 barrels (40 to 50 bushels), 
cf com, and 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. of tobacco to the 
acre. Others soon followed the example, and now 
nearly the whc^e district is renovated, and fairly 
Older this sjrstem. 

The plan is simply to take an old field exhaust- 
ed and overgrown with small pines, sassafras, 
eheBQOiSy &c.» &C., grub clean, and put into com. 



The yield, under the most favorable circumstances, 
will be about 20 bushels of com the first year. 
It is then put into stnall grain, and sown to dover 
the following spring ; at the same time, plaster to 
the amount of a bushel to an acre is applied later 
in the spring. This crop will not amount to more 
than 6 or 8 bushels of wheat, and if other grain, 
in proportion. The clover is not giazed this year, 
but carefully preserved. The following year the 
first crop of clover is cat for hay in June, the sec- 
ond crop is turned in about August, and seeded 
with wheat about the 15th or 20th of September. 
Sometimes the planter prefers reserving this&llow 
for his com or tobacco ; this depends on his land, 
his force, and perhaps on the prices of different 
produce. I should have stated that plaster again, 
to the amount of one bushel to the acre is pat upon 
the clover early in the spring; in fact plaster is 
applied to everything, to the grain, to tne young 
corn, and tobacco, in the hills soon after planting, 
and even to the fields that are tmcultivated, when 
used for pasture. 

The crop, whatever it may be, wtil now show 
the effects of the clover and plaster. The wheat 
will be about 10 to 12 busbeb to the acre, or 35 to 
40 b»isbels of com, or 800 to 1.000 lbs. of tobacco. 
The next year this field goes into tobacco or com^ 
and then a^io into grain, then clover, and so oo. 
The second process of clover will cause the land 
generally to produce about 20 or 25 bushels ci 
wheat, or 10 fwirrels (50 bushels), of com,^ 1,000 
to 1,200 lbs. of tobacco, according as the one or 
the other may have been cultivated. 

Our farms are divided into 4 fidds, for com, 
snMll grain, tobacco, and clover. Our fences are 
not all permanent, so that the fields are enlai|^ 
or contracted at pleasure, according to the cultiva- 
tion. On a farm of 500 acres, the common size 
here, there would be about 150 acres in wood, 30 
to 50 acres in meadow, stable-yard, ^rden, and 
tbe grounds about the house ; and 4 shifts of about 
70 acres each. On such an estate 20 hands could 
be employed ; say six men, six women, four boys, 
and lour girls. From this farm, 50 to 60 hx^ 
heads of tobacco, 1,000 to 1,200 bushels of 
wheat, and 500 barrels (2,500 bushels) of com, 
besides oats, clover, hay, timothy or rye, potatoes, 
&C., &c, can be, and is produced. It is found by 
those who commenced this system of improve 
ment 20 or 25 years ago, that tbeir lands are at 
a stand, and even that they produce less than the 
lands now going through tliis process of eultrva* 
tion. Such persons are consequently lummg their 
attention to the use of lime, and in every instance 
where time has elapsed sufficient to test its ^ects, 
thejr have found tbe greatest advantage in iu 
This article has heretofore been too dear, but the 
present price will enable all to obtain it in the 
course ol* time. Eight cents a bushel for slacked 
lime is the price now, and it will be lower. 

Such is the productiveness of our sml, with the 
worst of all labor, that of slaves ; and I have no 
doubt from what I have seen here on a small scale, 
that if our district were divided into farms of from 
100 to 150 acres, farmed by an industrioiB and m^ 
teliigent set of white men, that the land would 
produce doable the present result. The black 1ft- 
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borer having no interest in the country, and by na- 
ture more lethargic than the white man, does no 
more than he is compelled. He has no thrift, no 
economy, no invention, and consequently we lack 
that which is so conspicuous in the north and east, 
neatness and method. I have known on a lot of 
5 or 6 acres, 18 barrels (90 bushels), of corn produ- 
ced to the acre, and wheat in proixMrtion. 

Land here is cheap, the most highly improred 
with all the needful buildings, may be had from 
$50 to |60, and unimproved, for $20 to $30 per 
acre. Markets are near and good, and conveyance 
of produce easy, and at low rates. The whole 
country healthy except on some of the rivers and 
creeks ; bat ^nerally, the good land in qaestion is 
on a ridge midway between the waters above na- 
med. To the south of this district, lies a similar 
tract of land; of the same character, not yet im- 
pcored, that could be purchased on lower terms. 

R. S. Stewart. 

For the Awtenemm AgrieuHmrUL 
DURHAM CATTLE AND SOUTH.]K)WN SHEEP. 

Kirkleavtngton^ near Westchester^ West' \ 
Chester C^., Pa,, 1th memth, 1843. ). 

Respected Friend: Although I have so long 
neglected, yet I have not forgotten my obligation 
to give thee some account of the stock which I 
brought irom England in 1839. It is well known 
that nrst-rate animals are quite scarce in England, 
and that they are worth more there than in this 
country is obvious, for two reasons ; irst, because 
the market for meat ts much higher, and second, 
there are too many more independent and spirit^ 
breeders who will not buy a middling animal to 
breed from, when they can get ajirst-rate one. 

Manf people are disposed to scoff at the idea of 
pedigree, handling, <^c. I have heard of the own- 
evB m large landed estates, who frequently offer 
coosiderable premiums to the person who would 
find a weed growing thereon ; now suppose some 
of OS -had our farms clear of all kinds ot weeds and 
their seeds, and some one would sell us some kind 
of raluable seed, among which there was the seed 
of some pernicious weed, but which was so small 
that an inexperienced eve couLd not detect it; 
again, suppose we had a nne herd or flock of pure 
bred animals, in which it had been as rare to see 
mach imperfection for many generations, as it is 
to see weeds on some farms, and some one was to 
offer to sell us an animal whose appearance pleas- 
ed us well, how could we know that there was no 
impure blood in it without referring to pedigree 1 
In the case of the seed there is an opportunity of 
seeing, and although o«r country people are so 
sharp-sighted, I have known them to be deceived, 
and to sow the most pernicious of seeds. Now 
what I have the most to lament over in these 
days, is the deceptions which I believe have been 
practised in the sale of inferior bred animals to our 
inexperienced breeders^ who I fear too often, in or- 
der to supply the want of real excellence, as nearly 
as they can in their produce, endeavor to make it 
op with an extra portion of feed, so that in some 
instances it is Tike tilling a poor soil, the expense 
of calture costs more than the crop is worth. 



I have been highly gratified to learn by thy visit 
to Wisetoo, that £afl Spencer has an aversion to 
showing his best animals at exhibitions, because 
he believes it to be injurious to stuff an6 fat them 
as is usual on these occasions, and he does not 
choose to exhibit them in usual condition to com- 
pete with those in such high condition ; now if in 
England, where the art of breeding is best under- 
stood, and where animals are jodged of by their 
real excellence, it will not do to show them in 
usual condition, well may some of us object to it 
in this country, where they are only judged of by 
the eye. 

Thee is aware, that Thomas Bates, of Kirkleav- 
ington, was the breeder of mv bull Yorkshireman ; 
he is by the same sire as Cleveland Lad— Short- 
Tail (2621). I have never shown him at any ex- 
hibition, for precisely the same reason that Earl 
Spencer objects to showing. He will be five years 
old this month, and is now in good condition. 
When I visited Kirkleavington, T. B. had three 
bulls near about the same age, under one year old. 
When I asked the price of one of them, he inquired 
which one I preferred, I told him, he said 100 
guineas was the price ; and as I soon discovered 
he had but one price for them, I gskre his asking. 
When I return^ to Liveipool after the Oxford 
meeting, I met with J. Etches, who then resided 
there ; ne told me he had bought one of the other 
two at the same price, which he afterward called 
Locomotive, and which he since sold to E. Let ton 
of Kentucky, for a handsome advance. My cow 
Donna Maria, was bred by W. F. Payley, or Gled- 
how, see 3d Vol. Herd-book, page 476. She is 
not of so good stock as Baies\ and I think likely . 
there is but little in England equal to his Dutchess 
family. Donna Maria Drought twin heifer calves 
last winter. 

As regards the Downs, I scarce know what to 
say of them, after seeing the admirable account 
which thee gave of those thee selected for F. Rotch 
and others. As soon as I saw the No. of the Cul- 
tivator that contained it, I forthwith sent it togeth- 
er with a letter to J. Ellman, of Glynde, of whom 
I had purchased one buck and two ewes, to know 
how it was that Webb had so iar succeeded in 
carrying off so many prizes. To this he soon re- 
plied in a letter, stating that he had not shown 
anything at the last Royal Agricultural Show, but 
that Mr. Webb was justly entitled to all the prizes 
which he took. 

I now have the buck and five of the ewes that I 
imported, and I fancy their produce is no discredit 
to them ; though I would of choice had fewer 
males and more females. I have now about 30 all 
pure bred, having some time since sold all my 
grades, among which there was one ewe now 
owned by John Worth, near Marshalton, Chester 
county, which I do not hesitate to say, for beauty 
and justness of form, surpasses any sheep of any 
breed that I have ever seen. My flock this year 
averasred within a fraction of 3 1-4 ll». each, after 
having been well washed in the river Brandy- 
wine. 

I have been for some time in the practice o£ 
having the wool manufactured into cloth, and found 
that I passed quite well with it even in England, 
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and to the credit of " Honest John," I now say 
it, that I think his suhiects are less disposed to 
radge men by* their cloth than some other people, 
having long believed the saving, that " 'tis not the 
dress that makes the man^'' and now having five 
boys to clothe, I find it quite convenient to breed 
such sheep as produce wool sufficiently fine to clad 
any practical farmer. I like the South-Downs 
much better than any other breed of sheep that I 
have ever bred, and I have not, for the last forty 
years, failed to breed a small flock every year. I 
nave had the Irish, Leicesters, and some few Me- 
rinos. The first two I liked well until I obtained 
the Downs, and began to wear a domestic coat, 
and now I think their wool scarcely fit for stock- 
ings. Were I to make a business of growinp: 
wool, I should most certainly cross the Down with 
the Merino, by which means I could increase the 
weight of the Merino fleece sufficient to make up 
fat ue wool not bein^ quite so fine, and then have 
a much more profitable sheep for the butcher, be- 
ndes a much better coostitutioned animaL Respect- 
fbllv thy friend, 

Joseph Cope. 



For the 
VIRGINIA LANDS 



Agrieulturut. 



Washington, D, C, August 4thy 1843. 
Beab Sir : I am thus far on my return from an 
exploration of that part of Virginia, lying within a 
circuit of 50 to 100 miles from this place, and do 
not hesitate to say, that considering its advantages 
as an old country, it is much to be preferred for 



settlers from the north, than any part of the west 
with which I am acquamted. Lands can be had 
here, that are really quite eligible, from $5 to |15 
per acre ; and though apparently poor and exhaust* 
ed, there is abundant material close by for renova- 
tion. I shall give you details hereafter, not hay- 
ing time now. Our company haye about concluded 

to settle at , but more of this anon. Wheat and 

other grains have proved a good crop ; com looks 
well now, though it has simered some from the 
drought. Yours sincerely, 

G.A.C. 

We are quite obliged to Mr. McLean for the 
following designs of his farm-gate and road-sciaper» 
and shall look for the promised subsoil plow witk 
interest We shall gire it an insertion in our pa- 
per as soon as received. We have seen a great 
yariety of farm-gates, but we find nothing superior 
or more simple than the design of Mr. McLean. 
We are informed that it does not sag, the great 
width of the top piece c at the swing-post end, and 
the single brace </, effectually preventing this. 

For the Amtrica» Agnemtwrut, 
FARM-GATE AND ROAD-SCRAPER. 

Reynolds Basin, July 25tk, 1843. 
Dear Sra : I herewith give you a rough sketdi 
of a farm-gate. I do not elaim any originality in 
its construction. I made it mysdf, and take a 
little pride in the thing (being only a natural me- 
chanic), because it is made welL 



A Farm-Gate.— (Fig. 42.) 



a 




a, white oak, 2 X 4 ; ^ ditto, 4X4; c, top rail 
white ash, 3 inches thick, and 3 inches wide at 
one end, by 9 inches at the other ; d, brace, half 
en each side and sunk in its thickness say 1^ inches 
at the top rail, and heel-post at e, where it is secured 
by a bolt with 




mmed into top 



the sktu; g, fiustening, a mortise to be made 
through the post at A to admit the latch; i^ 
the spring attached to the upright iron on which 

is attached the latch. The catch ^-^^ is a(- 

tached to the opposite posu The upper eye at t 
a nut and screw ; /, centre post | passes through on the upper side of the tenon, is 
rail 2 X 4, and mortises to admit i let in the thickness of the iron. The end is beat 
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at right angles lA inches, to be mortised in. The 

Se to be secured with two bolts. I have secured 
e post on which the gate is hung at the foot, by 
bracing three ways all under ground. Frame a 
all to the post and brace latterly each side, at the 
bottom of which have on another sill, and brace 
toward the gate. Let the post in the ground as 
fitr as the top of the braces, when well secured, 
put unleached ashes aroimd the post to preserve it. 
I have just constructed a road-scraper, and be- 
Hering it to be of great public utility, I take the 
liberty^ of giving you a sketch of it. It has been 
used m several road districts, and indeed such has 
been the encomiums bestowed on it, that it is now 
ooDsidered the only instrument necessary to repair 
roads. 

(Fig. 43.) 




RoAD-ScRAPER. 



«» o, are white oak plank 4 inches thick, and IB 
inches wide. The wings are 5 feet long, and bev- 
elled together at b, and made secure by spikes or 
wooden pins; c, 4 x4 scantling framed through 
the wings at d, and screwed by 1^ inch pins run- 
Bing through the plank ; e, a chain fastened to the 
cross-piece near the wing; /, /*, handles; bore 
with a two-inch augur angling through the wings 
so as to raise the handles of sufficient height. At 
the bottom and inside of the wings attach a saw* 
plate, and have it proiect one quarter of an inch. 
The draught may be by chain as indicated above, 
er by a rwler and tongue. I prefer a chain.' At- 
tach 2 or 3 yoke of cattle, and put on sufficient 
weight to have it do good execution. Its object is 
to level the road and till up the rurs. The angle 
h should be kept over the rut, and as the dirt col- 
lects at the angle it falls in, and comp'eiely fills 
the ruts. When you wish to fill considerable pf 
an excavation, retain the dirt until you are over it, 
. lift up by the handles, and the dirt is depos- 



ited. In repairs it will supersede the common 
scraper, for no sane man should be guilty of scra- 
ping in turf or soil into a road. No better material 
can be used on a road (except gravd), than the 
dirt already there, and the longer it has been used 
the bettejr. The operation of the scraper is well 
calculated to scrape from the sides toward the 
centre. If you have not anything of the kind, t 
presume you would be pleased with its operation. 
It is also well calculated to break paths in the 
winter, by reversing the draught. I did design to 
give you a draught of a subsoil plow invented by 
me, and some information of the great utility of 
subsoil plowing ; but as I design to compete for 
the premiums on the instrtiment and its utility at 
the next State Agricultjpal ConventioDi to be held 
in Rochester September next, I have thought it 
best to defer it until then. 

Sherman McLean. 



For tki Americam Agriadhaitt, 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 

Nwo York, August Sd, 1843. 

VisiTiNO the estate of Mr. J. P. Gushing, at 
Waiertown, near Boston, a few weeks ago, I was 
struck with the beauty and economy of some Ar- 
bor Yitse hedges enclosing his grounds. They 
have acquired a sufficient growth to prevent the 
passage of all ordinary animals, and have the ap- 
pearance of enduring many years. It occurred to 
me that other evergreens, as the spruce and fir 
tribes, could be applied in the same manner, and 
serve for the same purposes. Although the Arbor 
Vitee possesses more oeauty than the spruce and 
fir, yet we conceive that this is counterbalanced by 
the advantages attending their cultivation. The 
latter are cheap, abundant, and will grow in al- 
most every soil and climate. 

The following diagram will show the mode of 
setting out these hedges : — 



(Fig. 44.) 




TroTuverse or Cross View* 
(Fio. U.) 

^^ y9\ ^^ w^ yi' r^ 7^ ^K ^^ ^K ^\ 



)K n 



Ground Plan. 



(Fio. 46.) 




Side View. 
The younj? shrubs are planted alternately in two 
rows about nine or ten inches apart, as denoted in 
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Fig. 44, on A ridge of earth slightly derated above 
Ike commoQ level of the ground. The branches 
of one row entwine themselves among those of the 
other, and amons; themselves, forming a thick, 
twSied mass as indicated by Fig. 46, which, in or- 
namental planUtions, shoold constantly be kept 
dipped, in order to preserve uniformity. 

W hen first set oat, the young trees appear to be 
too far apart, leaving spaces wide enough to ad- 
mit small animals; but, in the course of a few 
Tears, their trunks will increase in thickness, and 
forin as complete a barrier as the thorn or holly. 

D. J. B. 

The writer of the following communication 
holds a vigorous pen^ and M his position be unten- 
able, we should be g^ to see him answered. It 
appears from the August Na a[ Hovey's Maga- 
zine (page 311), that one of his correspondents has 
raised a full crop c( fruit, and of a large size, from 
a Hovey's seedling strawberry, he having placed a 
aingle plant 210 feet from any other ; and he too 
oontends, that " there is no necessity for planting it 
either among, or cloee by any other variety, to in- 
fure a crop.** 

For UU Ameriea» AgrieutturUt. 
THE STEAWBERRY. 

Astoria, July 17, 1843. 

In numerous articles in your periodical and 
others, I have seen assertions that there were male 
and female strawberry plants ; and a Mav corre- 
spondent in Hovey*s Magazine says, ** Hovey's 
seedlings have no males;** and your Cincinnati 
correspondent, Mr. LongWorth, expresses nearly 
tlie same opinion ; and he gives drawings of the 
male and female strawberry plant 

The strawberry is traceable to great antiquity. 
Both Cato and Pliny describe it. The strawberry 
in its sexual parts has one property corresponding 
with the almost entire vegetable kmgdom ; that is 
to say, to secure fructification, it has the stamens 
and pistils (the male and female parts) on the 
eame plant. Now to call any perfect strawberry 
plant a male or female plant, is to assert a fact at 
variance, the wnter believes, though no botanist, 
with the habits of all other plants; that is to say, 
there are no intermarriages of plants, changing 
the sexual character of their progeny, and passing 
them from the description of those like the straw- 
berry, Icosandria, Polygynia (males and females on 
the same plant), to those like the hemp and palms, 
with male and female on different plants. The 
strawberry produces strawberries of the same or- 
der and class with itself. The writer beb'eves, 
that neither you, nor any of your correspondents, 
ever found a wild he strawberry — he has looked for 
one in vain. 

I write this article, not to discuss any ab- 
struse botanical question, but only to put, as I be- 
lieve, the growers of strawberries on the true 
scent, rather than to see them occupying their 
time with pulling up he strawberries, or with in- 
troducing a male plant to every nine females, as 



recommended in your December Na, by Mr. Long* 
worth, and approbated by Hovey's Magazine and 
the Albany Cultivator. Mr. L., in his seraglio 
system — nme female vines to one male — does not 
inform us whether Uie male plant has any family 
at home. Now the writer believes Providence 
acted wisely when he constituted families, and 
placed them under one roof; he believes Provi- 
dence in the strawberry plant carried out the same 
principle, and made the stamens (or males) with 
their anthers, and the pistils (or females) with 
their stigmas, all in one calix. This poeitioo is 
certainly most likely to secure fructification. But 
the ffentlemen rderred to are pleased to recom- 
meiKl a new way of propagating the strawberry, 
by producing a descnption of plants all females, 
that they may be fecundated by strangers. Such ' 
cross may be desirable to produce a new variety in 
the next generation, but not to give, as the writer 
believes, the means of securing a crop. 
The editorial authorities above referred to, are so 
high, that we may expect all the strawberry grow- 
ers to set about perverting nature, by gettm^^ the 
strawbeny to grow on principles unknown to Lin- 
naeus or Jnssieu. They thought and have said, 
that the strawberry always had twenty stamens 
and many pistils, and never knew that a plant 
would change from its stamen and pistil char^ 
acter, in one calix, to dutdous, or having the sex* 
ual parts on difierent plants; they supposed per- 
feet plants did not cut such capers as sometimes 
to have the male and female m the same calix, 
and then again to keep separate establishments. 

We all agree in one point, that the new Tarie- 
ries of strawberries do not produce good crops. 
Now the writer, with some experience on the 
subject, puts forth this doctrine, believing it will 
be found correct. That the strawbeny, whether 
Hovey's or any other kind (and particularly if they 
are the large Kinds, and have been highly cultiva- 
ted), approach in their character to the cultivated 
rose, the dahlia, and a numerous class of plants, 
which lose their fructifying parts, and some of 
which double, as it is called ; while in others, the 
sexual murts are at least imperfect, and produce no 
seed. The stamens turn into pistils, and some- 
times, both stamens and pistils turn even into 
leaves. Now according to Smith, late president 
oi the London Horticultural Society, the sumens 
are essential, and no plant hitherto discovered, af- 
ter the most careful research, is destitute of them, 
either on the same flower with the pistils, or a 
separate one of the same species. It therefore re- 
sults, that Mr. Lon^orth's female strawbeny 
plant is not a plant, m a correct botanical sense, 
for it does not belcmg to the dass of plants, writh 
their sexual parts on difi*erent plants, nor does it 
belong to its own class, for it has not the stamens 
and pistils, which the strawberry always has. Naw> 
Mr. L.'s plants are something. Phny mentions 
apples witnout kernels. Now apples which have 
no seed are no more apples, than Mr. L.*s plants, 
without a union of the stamens and pistils, urere 
strawberries. The plants referred to are monsters. 
Nature is outraged and set at defiance as much as 
she is in the double dalilia, carnation, stock, rose. 
and all the double-flowering trees, though not pie- 
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dsdjr in the same way ; for the stamens are ab- j 
sent in the strawberry, increasing the pistils, or 
sometimes the stamens and pistils, increasing 
probably the number of the flowers only. Presi- 
oeat Smith, referred to, says that the stamens are 
often obliterated by excessire nourishment. So 
the strawberry, though the bed is white with flow- 
ers, will frequently produce no seed or benies, or 
at least bat a stray one. 

Our climate appears well suited to grow the 
double flowering plants ; for instance, the double 
chary, almond, the double ^ple, stock, and car- 
nation, as well as the rose. Tne dahlia is said to 
grow or double better than in England or South 
America, where it is a native ; that is, it doubles 
more and seeds less. Nothing, too, is more fre- 
quent than that a young tree is foimd too vigorous 
in our climate (the pear particularly) to bear fruit. 
The books direct the bleeding of them, cutting ofi* 
the roots, and sometimes takmg up and replanting 
them, not the destroying them because they are he ! 
The writer has frequently observed that the mod- 
em French grafted pears (on quince stocks) will 
bear the firs^ and second years aAer setting out, 
and then will take a start and grow vigorously 
m leaves, wood, and flowers, but give no fruit ; 
and where the stock of the pear-tree is of its own 
kind, and in rich soil, it seldom bears sooner than 
nine or ten years. The dahlia, under poor culti- 
vation, goes back to its seed and siogle condition. 

The writer transplanted a good b^ of raspber- 
ries (being too much exposed) to a rich lisrht soil, 
formerly deeply trenched and well treated for as- 
paragus. The raspberries run seven or eight feet 
nigh, but he had for three years no raspberries ; 
he DUt them on a similar spot to that whence he 
had taken them, and the second year had a good 
crop. Now I believe, if the flowers had been ex- 
ammed, they would have been found imperfect ; 
that is, the twenty or more stamens, and the many 
pistils, would not have been found. The farmer 
experiences here, the same principle ; if he too 
highly manures his grain, ne gets straw, not 
wheat — the blossoms not being probably perfect, 
which is a desideratum in all culavation except in 
flowers. 

Nothings it is believed, more frequently fails, 
than the fine kinds of new seedling strawoerries. 
To remedy this, the strawberry must not be planted 
in the richest bed of the garden, and there must 
be no rank or strong manure applied to it. In the 
&U, brin^ about the roots a little virgin soil and 
decayed leaves if you have them. Protect them 
not with dung, but a little salt hay, if you can 
obtain it, or the boughs of cedar or other evergreens 
will answer to screen them from the winds, which 
is probably all the protection they require, as the 
strawberry is indigenous to our cold climate. This 
is my treatment, and I have known a bed of Ae- 
Btrawberries go back from their he state, until 
thev ^ot in a family way, and produced abundance 

The treatment recommended will probably not 
always, nor perhaps generally give a prolific yield 
of the new kinds of large strawberries. I fear 
these new varieties are not well suited, at least, 
tor the I^ew York climate. Our market-men run 



on the Hudson, which is, though large^ an old va« 
riety, and probably indigenous to America; st all 
events this variety is not so apt to be termed he, 
but generally yields plenty of berries. 

The old white and red hautboys and Chilies, and 
the early scarlet, were with us a sure crop and 
good fruit. I can not Fay so much for the large 
new varieties ; their berries in quantity and quality 
are not generally equal to the small kinds referred 
to — certainly not in quality to the wild strawberry. 
The Dawn ton. Keens seedlings, and Hovey seed* 
lings, are all in poor repute as bearers; and yet 
the new varieties are so magnificent in appearance 
(none more so than Hovey 's), and not bad either, 
that I am in hopes your readera will try my cure 
for their sterile properties. It is believed that the 
advanced doctrine explains the whole mystery of 
what is called he and the strawberries ; and the 
writer hopes it may lead to a rational plan to im- 
prove their cultivation. 

The philosophy of my remedv is based on the 
fact, that the strawberry is a delicate feeder. Un- 
like the grape, it repudiates and abhors the whole 
class of rich dungs, urates, poudrettes, and guano; 
for the wild strawberry is found both in the woods 
on a virgin soil, and on poor sandy hills. 

Mr. Hovey 's first bed was, he says, very prolific 
Mr. H. put m the seed. Providence took care of 
them, made them male and female in the same 
domicil. Mr. H., the next year, probably wanted 
to make — what? strawberries? no, but straw- 
berry runners, and every person to whom he seat 
them, believing they were a good kind, set abotil 
making runners, for sale, and they have got ibem» 

The writer visited an amateur strawberry geii- 
tleman this spring, who had various kinds. His 
Hovey bed was taken peculiar care of, so that he 
could present his friends some. The writer asked 
him if they had borne well ? He replied they 
were very large — he would find him one ; after 
some little time, one was found, very large, and if 
strawberries were raised, to be looked at, or taiten 
in small quantities, like medicine, then under the 
present treatment, they would answer. The rim- 
nere of these vines in the garden referred to, were " 
four feet long. Mr. Longworth says a plant in liis 
garden, in cme year, covered with runners three 
square feet of ground. Now no plant will do 
both ; make a large amount of stems, foliage, and 
runners, and bear fruit or berries at the same lime. 

Mr. Hovey has a good strawberry, if he will 
preserve its natural periections, and as fast as he 
finds nature is varied from, endeavor to restore it; 
and he should never distribute youn^j plants, ex- 
cept they are strawberry plants which produce 
stamens and pistils. But as Mr. Longworth pre- 
fere a strawberry of the Hovey kind, without 
stamens (and this is one of the principles so 
much lauded), perhaps Mr. Hovey should be ex- 
cused for selling such. The Cultivator, too, says, 
Mr. L. " accounts so truly for the manner in which 
many disappointments have arisen," and teaches 
so clearly " the manner in which such failures 
may be avoided." The plan is this— nine Hovey's 
female seedlings with one hiale Hudson ! Mr. L, 
says in the article, ** being defective in the male 
organ increases its value"! •* But it is necessary 
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that cultiTatori should know it, so as to plant a 
few Tines, perfect in the male organs, near them." 
Mr. L. admits that he is sarprised to find na £ng« 
lish gardners who understood the true character of 
the stra wherry ! In horticulture, the English are 
admitted to be the greatest proficients in the world. 
True wisdom leads us to doubt when we difier 
from such authority. 

In examining Mr. Longworth*s theory, it is im- 
portant for us to consider whether the pollen of 
one strawberry will fecundate pistils of another, 
and if so, with what facility and certainty, and at 
what distance it will perform this duty. 

Mr. L. says that the Hudson, Virginia scarlet, 
and our native strawberry will not impregnate the 
hautboy and some other varieties ; these are be- 
lieved to be American varieties. And if the male 
Hudson will not impre^n^ te the kinds of straw- 
berries as stated above, is it not probable, at least, 
that they will not, for the norpose a[ a crop, im- 
pregnate tbe Hovey? If I believed Mr. L.*s 
premises, I should, with the lights before me, come 
to the above conclusion. Mr. L. says he *' kept 
the male and female Hudson in separate compart- 
ments for 20 years, and they never produced per- 
fect fruit" Of course they could not have had 
the stamens and pistils on the same plant, and if 
OQ different perfect plants, then they are certainly 
DO strawbemes. A perfect strawberry of the kind 
referred to by Mr. L. would be a rara avisy more 
to than a black swan, for that I have seen. I 
may be answered by Mr. L. that *^ facts are stub- 
bom things." I admit it ; but when things are spo- 
ken of as facts whicb are mere matters of opinion 
and inference, they are to be taken with great al- 
lowance, particuwly when they appear to violate 
the usual order of nature, and the opinions of the 
best informed writers. S. S. 

(To be coDtinued.) 

ANALT8IS OF MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN. 

We have received a letter from Dr. Dana, of 
Massachusetts, calling our attention to the follow- 
ing communicatioQ in the New England farmer, 
eorreedng an error which appeared in his analysis 
of Indian com, when first published in that peri- 
odical, and which was copied in a note c^ one of 
our correspondents, page 119 of the current volume 
of this paper. We insert the correction with 
pleasure, and should have done so previously, had 
it not unfortunately escaped our observation. We 
wish that the state of Massachusetts would em- 
ploy Dr. Dana to make a similar analysis of other 
grains, and also roots. We are of opinion there 
would be a slight difference between those grown 
m the drier climate and tmder the hotter sun of 
the United States, and such as are produced in the 
cooler, moister climate of Great Britain ; and if 
there be a difference, it is important to the fermer 
to know it 
To THB EniTQR OF THE New England Farmer : 

Dear Sir— I ask leave to correct a material er- 



ror in the statement of the results of the analysis 
of Indian com which I sent you, and which yoa 
published in your paper of March 8, 1843. 

IJ2Q should be 12.6. Deducting this number, 
the product of multiplying the nitrogen of ccmi by 
6.20, from the water of vegetation and the salts, 
we have 77.09. 

The corrections thus made, the results are— 
Flesh-forming principles^g\uieay albumen, 

&c 12.60 

Fat-forming principles — as gum, sugar, starch, 

woody nbre, oil, &c. - - • V7.09 

Water .... • 9. 

Salu Ul 

100. 
With regard, your ob't servH, 

Samuel L. Daju. 
LoweUj June, 10, 1843. 

We beg especial attention to the present Na 
on Sheep Husbandry. It is the best and most ac- 
curate account we have yet met of the introdoo 
tion of Merinos into the United States. We trust 
that our exchange papers will copy it widely, ts 
well as the other Nos. on this subject. We tie 
certain that the public can not be furnished with 
more useful or interesting agricultural matter. 

For the Amencmm Agriealtmist. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY.— No. IV. 
Showing how the United States were ona Jw> 

nished with the most valuable breed ofshetf n 

the world 

The early years of the present ceotnrv should 
be ever memorable in the estimation of all imelli* 
gent Americans and lovers of our country, as beinf 
the period of the 6rst introduction into the United 
States, of the Merino breed of sheep, — ^beyood all 
question the most valuable kind that ever existed 
in the known world. To that distinguished and 
patriotic statesman and agriculturist, the late 
Chancellor Livingston, of the state of New York, 
has been usually and deservedly awarded the credit 
of being the^r^^ to introduce the Merinos into this 
country ; but this high meed of praise, and strong 
claim on the lasting remembrance and gratitude 
of his country, was justly shared with him by the 
late Col. David Humphrey, of Connecticui, then 
minister to Spain, who almost simultaoeouslj 
with Mr. Livmgston's first importation, intro* 
duced a much greater number of this invaluable 
breed of animals. Indeed a single pure-bred Me- 
rino ram had been brought to the United States 
from France, in July of the previous year (ISOU 
by that spirited and enterprising Frenchman* si 
Dupont de Nemours. This ram was called Don 
Pedro, and was of great excellence. He was sent 
out to this country by M. Delessert, a banker (/ 
Paris, intended for his farm, called Roseodale, sit- 
uated near Kingston, on the Hudson river, where 
Don Pedro remained about four years, daring 
which, notwithstanding his merit, be attracted bot 
little notice, nor was his value at all appreciated 
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in that vicinity. Id the year 1805 he was sold at 
muctioD, ivith M. Delessert*s other stock, and was 
purchased by M. Dupont's agent for the trifling 
sum €3€ sixty dollars, and was then removed to 
£. I. Dapont's farm, uear Wilmington, Delaware, 
where he ultimately excited much attention, and 
was for ooany years useful in lapng the foundation 
of great improvement, by crossmg a large number 
of native ewes. But the first introduction of pure- 
bred MeriDos of both s&zesy was in the spring of 
1802, by Chancellor Livingston, who being then 
at Paris as minister from the United States to 
France, sent home at that time two pairs of fine 
Merinos, the best he could obtain. Tnese he sent 
out ii^ the care of one of his own servants, intend- 
ing (to use his own words), that they should be 
followed by others, which intention was not (ac- 
cording to mv impression), accomplished betbre 
1807, jn which year he obtained a few additional 
very choice Merinos from the celebrated royal 
breeding flock at Rambouilleu 

This distinguished Merino flock was founded in 
the jear 1786, by a careful selection, under au- 
thority of the Spanish king, of superior sheep from 
the best Leonese travelling flocks of Spain. This 
selectei flock consisted of 367 sheep (rams and 
ewes J, which were of such uncommon beauty and 
excellence, as to be the admiration of all the many 
Spanish shepherds, through whose flocks thev 
pa^ed on their journey to France. What witn 
their original superiority by selection, and the care 
and skill with which they were subsequently bred 
in France, the Rambouillet Merinos, at the time 
of Mr. Livingston's importation from that flock, 
were esteemed decidedly superior to any other 
Merinos in the world, as regards size and weight 
and qtiality of fleece. Besides getting rid of the very 
obiectionaDle kempy hairs, sometimes called jarry 
Which to a considerable extent characterized many 
of the original Spanish Merinos, they had within 
the first twenty years at Rambouillet, so much im- 
{Hxnred in fineness, softness, and evenness, as well 
as weight of fleece, that it was found they could no 
looser, without injury, be crossed with fresh Span- 
imbloody though the best that could be obtamed 
from Spain. This high character the roval Ram- 
booiUet flock of Merinos has maintained without 
abatement up to the [jresent day, with no loss of 
robustness oi constitution nor of any other desirable 
quality. For this, I have the authority of several 
experienced observers, at different periods, of com- 

Earatively recent date. The interesting contrast 
ere presented, as compared with the less fortunate 
result of our own importations of Spanish Merino 
blood, made about twenty years later than the 
origin of the Rambouillet flock, would naturally 
suggest some important topics of reflection, whicn 
shaU have attention in due course. 

But to return to the early introduction of Me- 
rinos into the United States. Mr. Livingston's 
first importation arrived here safely, as we said, 
in the spring of 1802, soon after which (1 think 
in coarse of the same year), Col. Humphrey suc- 
ceeded in introducing mto the country a much 
greater number, directly from Spain, so that, in 
the words of Mr. Livmgston, "the foundation 
then well laid for their perfect establish- 



ment in the United States." They however had 
to contend against much and strong prejudice for 
several years, during which they made but little 
progress in the esteem or confidence of the country 
at large, nor even in their immediate vicinity ; and 
for the ultimate spread of these invaluable animals, 
the country was much indebted to the untiring 
personal efforts of the two patriotic citizens whom 
we have named as the authors of their first intro- 
duction. Suffice it to say, that in spite of prejudice 
and all obstacles, the enterprising and persevering 
efforts of those gentlemen resulted, for their own 
credit and their country's good, in glorious success ; 
holding out, in all coming time, a bright example 
to all, and especially to our public functionaries 
abroad, that the great and true interests of our 
country may be essentially promoted by other 
means than political negotiation and intrigue. 
The Merinos in the U. S., under the fostering hand 
of Mr. Livingston and Col. Humphrey, gradually 
surmounted prejudice and opposition, and finally 
grew so much into favor, that by the year 1808 
the desire for them begat a spirit of hot specula- 
tion, and became a sort of disease in the public 
mind, since characterized as " the Merino sheep 
fever,'* or mania, which lasted quite a length of 
time, and durinsr which single sheep were not 
unfirequently sold for $1000 and upward, each. 

Stimulatea by the high selling prices in this coun- 
try, many persons engaged in the importation of 
Merino sheep from Europe. The invasion of Spain 
by the armies of Napoleon, having at that period 
opportunely thrown open to the whole world the 
hitherto closed doors of that peculiar and interest- 
ing coimtry, some of her choicest Merino flocks be- 
came the prey of speculators, and during the years 
1808, ^9, and 10, vast numbera of Spanish sheep 
were brought to this country, and landed at almost 
all the ports from the Potomac to the Merrimac ; 
indeed, the importations to some extent, continued 
nearly up to the breaking out of the war between 
the United States and Great Britam in 1812. S^ 
lected, or brought out as they were without selec- 
tion, by persons who had but little or no knowl- 
edge of sheep, for the most part mere mercantile 
speculators and adventurers, of cotirse the quality 
of those importations was unequal, and varied 
from the very worst up to the very best. The only 
wonder is, that so many good sheep should have 
been brought out in the crowd. I well remember 
that a highly intelligent man, who was at that pe- 
riod personally engaged in sending out a very large 
number to the U. S. from Spain, once told me, 
that at first, not being able to get access to the 
choice sheep, the travelling flocks of Spain, he 
had to purchase at Gibraltar the best he could get, 
such as were brought in as market or mutton 
sheep for the supply of the garrison ; but that he 
subsequently, on the confines of Portugal, during 
the political troubles in Spain, obtained very choice 
pure-bred sheep from the Duke del Infantado's 
flock. Of course some trash was at that period 
brought into the country; doubtless, n^any of the 
sheep were of the Estantes or stationary flocks of 
Spain, and had no pretensions to blood ; but among 
the numerous importations, there were many en- 
tire shipments of inestimable value, embracing th^ 
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▼ery choicest blood of the pure, high-bred Trashu- 
mantes or travelliDg flocks, such as had nerer be- 
fore been accessiUe to the world at large, the ex- 
portation of those sheep from Spain haying been 
interdicted, under the severest penalties, it having 
been from time immemorial the policy of that 
government to prevent the diffusion into other 
countries of her nne-woolled sheep, in which pur- 
pose she was a long time strangely and most eneo- 
tually assisted by the ignorant prejudice existing 
in other £uro[)ean countries, tnat the superior 
quality of Spanish wool was owing to the pecw- 
liar climate of Spain, or to their peculiar method 
of treating their sheep, their long, annual journeys, 
&c, &c., and that the Merinos would not thrive 
mU of Spain, And here I am naturally and most 
forcibly reminded of a somewhat similar prejudice 
which has lon^ existed in a portion of our oum 
country, but which is now at last rapidly giving 
way ; l e. that the growing of fine wool can not suc- 
ceed with us out of the old northern states. This 
notion has assisted for a long time to give the 
northern and eastern states almost a monopoly of 
the profitable business of growing fine wool. But 
there never was a greater mistake : their patent 
for that business is now nearly '' run out," and its 
advantages are, by the diffusion of agricultural in- 
telligence, thrown open to firee competition in all 
portions of our country, where they have enterprise 
and spirit to engage in the production of this im- 
portant and profitable staple. 

So far from the north and east producing as 
heretofore nearly all the fine wool, the only doubt 
now is, whether they will long be able to stand 
their ground in continuing to grow it at all, in 
competition with the hill country and prairies of 
the south and west. It is now but a very brief 
time since it was asserted and generally believed, 
that fine wool could not be produced on the west- 
em prairies; that fine-woolled sheep would not 
thrive on the natural or wild grasses of the prairies. 
But the fact proves otherwise, and is already ac- 
knowledfifed to be just the reverse. It is the very 
country for growing fine wool. They only want 
arrangements for winter keep, with shelters to 
protect their sheep from the long drenching rains 
and cold storms ot late autumn and winter. Then, 
with the right sort of sheep, and the benefit of 
such suggestions as our observation and experience 
will enable us to offer them in the course of these 
papers, they may '* go ahead'* with the certainty 
of success. The Merino has thriven and done well 
in all the countries c^ Europe to which he has 
been transplanted, not even excepting England, 
with her peculiar climate of almost constant hu- 
midity. 

The attempt by the English to establish Merino 
sheep, and to produce fine wool in their Australian 
colonies, has, as is well known, been attended with 
eminent success. This is, however, nothing more 
than might reascmably have been expected, with 
a climate such as that is understood to be, f(^ the 
most part dn^, and of course in that respect fiivor- 
able to the nner sorts of sheep. From that remote 
portion of the world, England already derives a 
considerable amount of fine wool for her manufac- 
tures; thus serving to render her in some degree 



independent of Germany and Spain, £Dr the need- 
ful supply of this indispensable materiaL 

The introductioQ of Merino ^eep into oar own 
country, in the early part of the present century, 
was, as I have alreadv stated, entirely socceasfuL 
They so6n became perfectly acclimated, and proTed 
a ha^rdy and profitable race in this country. The 
cross cf Menno bucks with the native ewes, soon 
became almost universal throughout the northern 
and eastern states, and was eminently successful, 
giving a strong and hardy kind, with good size, 
good quality of wool, heavy fleeces, and excellent 
mutton. Alter four ot five crosses or more with 
a good Merino buck, the wool became in most 
cases neariy or quite as ^oo^ as the original Span- 
ish, and was then quite as fine ani3 good as 
the real wants of the country required, or would 
sustain by adequate remunerating price to the 
grower. The Merinos that we then had, which 
are by many persons now remembered as the ^ oid- 
fiishioned Merinos," were almost as tough and 
endurinj^ as homed cattle, and could not only them- 
selves bve, but raised their lambs withoat diffi- 
culty. They were the right sort, m all respects 
exactly adapted to the wants, necessities, and 
circumstances of this country. Pity it is that we 
could not have '' let well enoiigh alone." But so 
it was — we did not. After being, as it woold al- 
most seem by the hand of Providence, supplied 
with and per^tly established in possession of the 
best, hardiest, ana most jyrofitahle race of sheep in 
the known world, we, within a brief time, incred- 
ible as it may seem, almost wholly lost or threw 
them away. 

In this paper, you have seen how and when we 
obtained them. In my next, I will, if you please, 
show how and when they were lost ; and if time 
and space then permit, will also point oat how 
they may be certainly, speedily, and cheaply re- 
stored to the country, in all their former excell'cnce. 

I had intended giving in this or my next cooh 
munication, a brief sketch or epitome of the htstoiy 
of the Merinos of Spain, togetner with some par- 
ticulars of their dinusion throughout most of the 
other coimtries of Europe. But it must be deferred 
for a time, in order to make room for matter of 
greater present interest 

June, 1843. Ajiericus. 



PAULAR MERINOS. 
Baton Rouge, La., July 20tk, 1843. 
Deab Sir : I well recollect the first Morioo aheep 
which appeared in your city. They were landed at 
one of the lower slips, in the year 1810, accoBS- 
panied by their Spanish shepherds and doss, which 
walked forward, the sheep following t&em with 
the utmost docility up Chatham street, and out 
into the Bowery. I subsequently parcha$e«) a 
small flock of these sheep the same year, at a pob- 
lic sale in the old custom-house yard. They were 
declared to be of the Paular breed, and amoog 
them was a very fine buck, of large size, larse 
dewlap hanging several inches below the neck, 
much like Mr. Collins's Grandee, though not so 
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klW developed. His wool was very fine and filled 
witn yolk — the ends perfectly crusted, so that after 
a stonxiv night, when covered with snow to the 
depth of three or four inches in the morning, he 
would rise and shake himself as clean and dry, as 
if he had been standing in a hot sun. Every part 
of his body, legs, and head, was covered with 
wool, and it usually took over an hour to shear 
him, as I would always have it done in the most 
perfect manner. 

But the object of my letter is to show how grade 
riieep may be bred with wool sufficiently fine for 
all common purposes. I purchased a number of 
large, long-l^gffed, bare-bellied, coarse-wooied, na- 
tive sheep, with large bags and teats, and put them 
to this buck. This half-bred produce attained a 
large size, and averaged 4 lbs. to 4^ lbs. of wool 
per head, of good quality. They possessed great 
eoostitution, were excellent mutton, and according 
to my notion, a very useful sheep. I have thought, 
aoce residing in Louisiana, that a cross of the 
pore Fftular Merino, or Rambouillet, with the old 
Spanish sheep of this state, would be an equally 
successful one to that I made so long since at the 
north, as the old natives there in many respects 
resemble those we now term natives here. 
Very respectfully, 

Chas. U. Williams. 

As we have had repeated inquiries addressed 
m as to an Agricultural Institute, where young 
men could be placed for an education, we would 
refer our readers to the following communication 
of the Rev. Mr. Noble on this subject, and for par- 
ticulars, as to terms, &c., see his advertisement in 
this i^aper. We have every confidence that Mr. 
N. will devote himself entirely to his pupils, and 
that they will have all the attention bestowed up- 
on them, and receive all the advantages in their 
education promised. As this is the first attempt 
to establish an Agricultural School in this vicinity, 
ire trust that he may receive full encourage- 
ment in his highly tiseful and praiseworthy under- 
taking:. 

For Ik* Awttriean Agrieultmrui. 
* AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
Bridgeport, Conn,, August 16<A, 1843. 
Dear Sir : The object of the Amctiltural Insti- 
tnte which I am about to establish here, is to fur- 
nish a system of education adapted to the wants 
<tf those youth who may be designed for the pur- 
suits of agriculture. It is remarkable that agncul- 
tore, on which mankind are dependent for their 
Tery sustenance, which employs daily '' not less 
than two himdred millions or men, and nine tenths 
of the fixed capital of civilized nations,'* should 
liave received, comparatively, so little attention 
from the learned and powerful, and that it has yet 
no schools or colleges to investigate and illustrate 
its principles, to advance its interests, to elevate 
its character, and to give it, both as an art and a 
science, its just place amonf the several depart- 
ments of homan learning. It is intended that the 



Institute shall provide the means of a complete 
agricultural education. Those only will be re- 
ceived into the Institute who have made consid- 
erable advancement in the ordinary branches of 
an English education. The full course of instruc- 
tion will require from three to four years, and will 
embrace all the natural sciences, with their appli- 
cation to Afi^culture, the evidences and general 
principles of natural and revealed theology, mathe- 
matics, moral philosophy, political economy, rhet- 
oric, history, original composition, the drawing 
of various business papers, extemporaneous speak* 
ing, and the principles of civil, constitutional, and 
national law. 

It is designed that courses of lectures shall be 
delivered on the different branches of natural 
science, by distinguished professors, and particu- 
larly upon chemistry in connexion with its appli- 
cation to agriculture. The ancient and modem 
languages will be taught, if desired ; and lessons 
in music, penmanship, and drawing, may be ob- 
tained at moderate charges. 

There will be a systematic course of agricultural 
experiments, to test the value! of dififerent modes 
of culture, of the several kinds of manure, and of 
all such products of the &rm as may be suited to 
the climate. 

The pupil will have an opportunity of wimes- 
sing the various oi>erations of farming, horticul- 
ttire, and the planting and growing of fruit and 
ornamental trees, with the formation and use of 
the several kinds of manure. He will not be re- 
quired to engage in field labor, except perhaps to 
learn the use of agricultural implements; but 
when desired for the purposes of health or econo- 
my, he may be employed on the faum, in the gar- 
den, or nursery, a given niunber of hours daily, for 
which a just allowance will be made on the term 
bills. A skilful farmer, gardener, and nurservroan 
will be employed, and the department of eacn will 
be conducted by system, and with a studious re- 
gard both to economy and to scientific principles. 

An advantage it is thought will be foimd m the 
fact, that the improvements in laving outgrotmds, 
fencing fields, and erecting suitable buildings for 
the various purposes of a farming establishment, 
will be progressing— affording me pupil, at the 
same time, a source of amusement, and an oppor* 
tunity of much valuable instruction. 

My location is well suited for such an institu- 
tion. It is on the east bank of the harbor, within 
a few minutes walk of the churches, and yet so 
retired, rural, and beautiful, as to be in every way 
suited for the residence of pupils. Two steam- 
boats run each way daily, between this and New 
York, and the Housatonic railroad coimects us 
with the interior, Albany, and Boston. Sixty acres 
of land lyinff in one tract (enough for all tne pur- 
poses of such an establishment), surround my resi- 
dence — presenting from every part of it agreeable 
views, and nearly all under cultivation. I am, if 
not an enthusiast, very fond of the business, both 
of instruction and agriculture. For some twentv 
years I united the teaching of the classics witn 
the duties of a parish. Several years since, I retired 
to my present residence, and nave been engaged 
chieny in &rming and gardening, and in planting 
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a DUTsery. While the pupil is connected with the 
establishment, it is intended that he shall witness 
all the operations cf the a^culturist, and form 
such tastes and habits, that in after life he may 
eombine the culdration of the soil wkh intdlec- 
toal improTemenL 

B. G. Noble. 

We were in error in stating in our last, that the 
Show and Fair of the American Institute com- 
menced on the 9th of October next; it begins on 
the 10th. See programme below. 

Fdr tk9 American Agricmhmrist. 
PROGRAMME OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
New York, Aug. 4, 1843. 

Deak Sir :-> Agreeably to your request, I send 
yoa a general programme of some of the leading 
operations which have already been determined 
on for the 16th Annual Show and Fair, which will 
be held at that well-known place, Niblo^s Garden, 
commencing the 10th October next It is fitted 
up in a style that far surpasses what it erer has 
been before. There are many circumstances con- 
nected with this anniversary calculated to give it 
peculiar and powerful attractions with the consid- 
erate and influential portion of Americans. A new 
and a remtmerating staple seems to he imperiously 
called for, which may be disposed of in the foreign 
markets of the world. 

The demand for our leading staples for a series 
of years, exhibits an alarming failing off, in pro- 
portion to the increase of our population. Shall 
we continue to increase their production ? This 
will diminish prices still more, and their decline 
will more than counterbalance the increased pro- 
duction. As proof of the diminished foreign de- 
mand, statistics show that the sates of tobacco in 
foreiga markets have, within a few years, fallen 
off three fourths, making the proportional allow- 
ance for our increased population. Flour about 
the same ; and beef one third. Our exports of the 

Soducts of the forest have also experienced a sim- 
ir falling off. 

Great exertion is made to extend the growth of 
cotton, and what does it avail ? The declining 
prices defeat the hopes of the planter. This slate 
of things is universally felt, and there is a cry for 
a new staple from Maine to Florida. 

The necessities of our country have created this 
universal desire for a new and reliable staple, that 
will compensate labor for its culture. And such 
the American Institute believe is SiJk. It is high 
time this (question should be decided. For this 
purpose a silk convention will be held, and all the 
statistics necessary to its decision will be collected 
as far as practicable. Members will be desired 
to bring aU the facts within their knowledge, im- 
bodied for the use of the convention, to enable 
them to come to a correct conclusion. If the facts 
obtained show that its culture will be profitable, 
it is believed by many that $50,000,000 value will 
will be produced in these U. S. annually, in 10 
years from the annunciation of this conclusion. 

The Convention of the New York Agricultural 
Society, to ascertain the merits of different breeds 



of cattle, is well worth the attention of that dta> 
tinguished assodatioo. Breeding and feeding have 
in one century tripled the average weight and 
value of cattle in Great Britain. Their herdsmen 
do not remit their exertions to improve still further, 
one iota. £ver^ motive of pride and ambition are 
presented to stimulate their exertion. See the 
arrav of noble lords who attended the late show 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of £n(^aiMl, at 
Derby. The public spirit with which they were 
inspired. Two thousand persons partook of a pub- 
lic dinner. About four times as much was required 
for admission to the exhibition as at our ^reat an- 
nual Show and Fair, and not a comi>laint is heard. 
Their speeches breathe an enthusiasm that will 
be felt through the kingdom, calculated to make 
the husbandman respected, and dignify and enno- 
ble his occupation. Do they misjud^, and give to 
agriculture an undue importance ? If they do not, 
let us follow their wise example. 

The managers have determined that the follow- 
ing shall constitute a part of their arrangements. 

Tuesday, Oct. lOtb. — The display will open to visiters 
at 9 o'clock A. M., and continue unto 10 P.M.ythroogfa 
the Fair. Address at 1\ P. M., in Niblo's saloon. Fire- 
works at 9 P. M. Friday and isaturday previons are 
the days for receiving articles for competition and ex- 
hibition, and Monday for arranging. 

Wednesday, 11th. — Address in the saloon at 7| 
o'clock P. M. 

Thursday, ]2th.--Silk Convention at 10) A. M. 
Address in saloon at 7| P. M. Every member is de- 
sired to bring a complete history of all he has done in 
Silk, with all the important facts he has obtained. 

Friday, I3th. — Silk Convention continued. 

Saturday, J 4th.— Address at 1\ P.M. 

Monday, 16th.— Entries of Cattle, Horses, &4i., at 
Niblo's Garden. Pedigrees si^ed by the owners re- 
quired. Plowing exhibition at Patersoa, and Address. 

Tuesday, 17th. — Making catalogue of Cattle. Con- 
vent bn of N. Y. Slate Agricultural Society at 7 o'doc^c 
P. M. Subject, the Merits of Different Breeds of 
Cattle. 

Wednesday, 18th.— Cattle exhibition. The cattle 
must be on the ground by 9. A. M. 

Thursday, 19th.— Last day of cattle exhibilkm. Ad- 
dress on Agriculture 7i P. M. 

Friday, 20th. — Anniversary Address. 

A number of other addresses will be delivered, 
of which notices will be f^ven, with other transac- 
tions to be determined upon hereaAer. 

P. S. SUk will also be a leading article, as w^ 
as fruit, flowers, and agricultural productions gen- 
erally. An effort will be made to procure a loll 
display of poultry. As household manufactures 
have commanded legislative attention, a medal 
will be bestowed on the exhibiier of the greatest 
variety and best quality of househdd furniture. 
Room will be reserved for the mechanical onera- 
tions of the trades, such as reelings particiuarty 
silk ; also for spinning, weaving, turning, castin^^ 
&c. The best construction of a silkreel for general 
use, is of paramount importance to the silk colcare. 
The exhioiters of the greatest vaneties of highly- 
finished and well-adapted /arrntn^ and gardenings 
implements, will command a premium. 

T. B. Wakemam, 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The regular meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the N. Y. S. Ag. Society for July, was held at Rochester, 
oa the 12th. Present, Mr. Wadsworth, President; 
Messrs. Sherwood and Langworthy, Vice Presidents j 
Bfr. Tucker, Secretary ; and Messrs. Walsh of Lan- 
fiingburgh, and Hillhouse of Albaoy, members of the 
Board. There were atoo present, the president and sev- 
eral of the officers of Monroe Co. Ag. Society, together 
with a number of citizens of Rochester, who took part 
in the deliberations of the committee, and evinced a 
warm ihterest in behalf of the efibrts of the society. 

Propositions were made to alter the time of holding 
the fair to an earlier day than had been fixed upon, 
and to alter the premium li^ft so as to give separate 
prizes to the different breeds of Short Horn, Hereford, 
and Devon cattle. Both propositions were, however, 
after fall discussion, rejected. 

The committee, aher viewing the different locations 
offered for holding the society's Cattle Show and Fair, 
which is to be held on the 19th, 20th, and 21st days of 
September next, selected a beautiful spot on the west 
side of State street, about a mile north of the centre 
of the city of Rochester. The ground is elevated and 
dry, with a close heavy turf, and is admirably located 
fft the purpose, being on one of the principal avenues, 
with a macadamized road and sidewalks extending 
to it. 

The question of enclosing the grounds, and charging 
the small sum of 12^ cents for admission, as practised 
al the last fair in Albany, was discussed, when it was 
unanimously 

Retohedy That a eommittee of arrangements be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it shall be to prepare the show 
grounds for the exhibition, by causing eight or ten 
acres, as they may think b^, to be enclo^ with a 
high and sutotantial fence ; to erect such building or 
buildings as they may deem necessary ; procure tents, 
build pens, 4tc. ; and that to defray the expenses thus 
incurred, a fee of 12| cents be charged for admission. 

The following. gentlemen were appointed for the 
purpose specified in the above resolutions : — 

CommittmofArrangement».'-J. S. Wadsworth, Eso., Col. 
A. Sawyer. L. B. Langworthy, Lemuel Thompson, Gen. R. 
Harmon, C. F. Crosman, P. Barry. 

The following gentlemen were appointed judges, to 
award the premiums to be paid at the lair: — 

On BvUt, CUmm I, //.. /U., IF.— James Gowen,Phila. 
delpbia, Pa. ; WiUiam Garbatt, Wheatland ; C. N. Bcment, 
Albany ; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles j Z. A. Leland, Bath. 

On Cawt, 4*., ClatMet K., FI., FIT, Krir.--Adam Fergus- 
s(ni, Watertown, U. C; Henry Whitney, New Haven, 
Conn. ; H. D. Grove, Hoosick } G. V. Sackett, Seneca Falls ; 
Edward A. Le Roy, Avon. 

On Cow$j 4^., Claatei IX., X., Xf.— L. C. Ball, Hoosick ; 
Thne. Weddle, Rochester ; Lyman Hibbard, Homer ; John 
Ayrault, Perrington ; Elijah W. Sheldon, Sennet. 

On C<nm, ^. Clasm XII., XIU., AJK—Daniel H. Fitz- 
hugh, Mt. Morris ; Wm. Parsoos. Lockport ; Jno. Web- 
ster, Hamburgh ; Abel Baldwin, CUurkson ', Lee Comstock, 
LeRoy. 

On Working Oxen and 8Uer8,—Wm. A. S. North, Sche- 
nectady j Israel Boies, Homer ; Obadiah Hoag, Lockport ; 
C. A. Godfrey, Geneva ; E. Marks, Navarioo. 

On Fat Cattle amd Fat Sheep^P. N. Rust, Syracuse ; 
Allen Frost, Rochester ; J. C. Mather, Scbaghticoke ; 
BoUoway Long, York ; William Otiey. Phelps. 

On StalHona and Matched fiorset .— Fraucii Rotch, But- 
temutU; Allen Ayrault, Genesee ; F. F. Backus, Roches- 
ter ; Samuel Greenleaf, Canandaigua; J. R. Speed, Caro- 
line. 

On MartM and CoUa.-^W. T. Porter, New York ; D. D. 
Gunpbell, Schenectady ; Abram Vought, Mendon : Joseph 
Christopher, Rochester ; Dan Hibbard, CorUaiidvUle. 

OnSiPiM^T. C. Peters, Darien; EWoIcoU, Rochester ; 



Ezra Cornell, Itliaca ; 0. F. Marshall, Wheeler j Wm. 
Salisbury, Leeds. 

On Siuep. Classes /., JJ.— R. L. Allen, Buffalo ; S. E. 
Hudson, Pulmyra j F. M. Rotch, Bulternutls ; Ira S. Hitch- 
cock, Oneida CasUe ; Jared Colman, Rochester. 

On Sheep, Class IJI.—i. P. Beekman, Kinderhook j V^- 
liam Randall, Cortland ville ; L. A. Morrell, Lake Ridge ; 
R. Harmon, Jr., Wheallaud ; R. C. Nicholas, GencTa. 

On Ptott*.— Geo. W. Pailerson, Westfield ; Myron 
Adams, East Bloonifield ; C. C. Dennis, Auburn \ John 
Moxon, Charlotte ; C. S. Button, Newark. 

On other Agricultitral Implements.— h. B. Laneworthy, 
Rochester j J. C. Langdon, Troy ; Geo. C. Lalta, Charlotte ; 
T. D. Burroli, Genera j C. F. Crosman, Rochester. 

Plowing Maich.-^. B. Notl, Guilderland j Theron 
Brown, Wheatland ; E. A. How land, Ledyard : William 
Gorham, Canandaigua; Jno. H. Robinson, Henrietta. 

On Butter and Cheese.- -Rob'l Deniston, Salisbury Mills j 
B. P. Johnson, Rome ; Laurens HuU. Angelica ; Dr. T. 
Goodsell, Utica ; Z. Barton Stout, Ricnnioud. 

On Maple and Coni'Sialk Sugar. — John Greig, CanaU- 
daigua ; H. S. Randall, Cortlandxnlle : Tliomas Hillhouse, 
Albany : A. B. Dunlap, Ovid ; John Vernon, Mt. Morris. 

On Stf*.~Orville Hungerford, Watertown ; Henry Pol- 
hemus. Auburn; T. Mellen, Madison; William Xidd, 
Rochester j Robert Rose, Richmond. 

On Domestic Manufactures.— S&vnuel Cheever, Albany; 
Lewis Brooks, Rochester; Geo. Byington, do.; M. W. 
Soper, Batavia ; J. B. Dill, Auburn. 

On Vegetables.— Ahner Bryant, Baflalo ; Lemuel Thomp- 
son, Rochester ; William filossom, Canandaigua ; Asa 
Rowe, Sweden ; Dr. Beaumont, Lyons. 

On Fruits. — J. J. Thomas, Macedon : John R. Murray, 
Mount Morris ; Benjamin Hodge, Buffalo ; N. GoodseU, 
Rochester ; Dr. Doty, Montezuma. 

On Flowers. — Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh ; P. 
Barry, Rochester ; M. B. Bateham, do; S. E. Warren, 
Troy ; James H. Watts, Rochester. 

On Discretionary Premiums.— J. B. Duane, Schenectady ; 
Jno. J. Viele, Lansingburgh ; Harvey Baldwin, Syracuse, 
J. McDonald Mclniyre, Albany : G. I. Pumpelly, Owego. 

PnEHiUK on Steers. — The following were added to Uie 
premium list : — 

Thru Year old Steers. 

Best pair - • - $10 | Second best - - • $6 

Third best, volume of Transactions. 

Ttco Year old Steers. 

Best pair • • - $S | Second best . • - $4 

Third best, vol. of Translations. 

M. B. Bateham, Esq., Rochester, was appointed As* 
sistant Secretary for the Fair. 

J. M. Sherwood, Esq., was appomted a committee to 
make arrangements with the several railroad companies 
for the transportation of stock to and from the Fair. 

Hon. Isaac Hill, Dr. Alex. Kelsey, and Gen. J. Gould, 
of Rochester, Hon. C. H. Carroll, of Livingston, and 
Luther Tucker, of Albany, were appointed a committee 
on invitation and reception of strangers. 

The Executive Committee adopted the following 

Regitlations for the Fair. — ^The premiums for 
Essays and for Agricultural Implements will be open 
to the United States ; hut all others will be confined 
to residents of this state, who are memhers of this so- 
ciety, or who may become so by the payment of one 
dollar on entering their articles, and to the members 
of the Monroe Co. Ag. Society, who shall haTe paid 
their membership for &e present year. 

AH persons who intend to eidiibit cattle, hones, 
sheep, or swine, should give notice to M. B. Bateham, 
assistant secretary, Rochester, or to Luther Tucker, 
Albany, previous to the 10th of September, in order 
that the necessary aceonmiodation may be made ibr 
them ; and all animals must be on the ground by 9 
o'ck)ckofthe20th. 

All those who intend to compete for the premiums 
on agricultural implements, butter and cheese, sugar, 
nSk, &c.| slMmld baTc their spedmeM oa Hm 
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groond on the 19th, that they may be deposited in their 
appropriate places, and the rooms suitably arranged 
on the day previous to the fair. 

Applicants for premiums are requested to pay par- 
ticular attention to the notes at uc hcd to the i^emiums 
OB dairy cows, fitt cattle and fitt sfaeep» butter and 
eheese, field crops, maple sugar, Ilc. 

The statements required fjrom those who compete for 
field crops, must be sent to Luther Tucker, recording 
secretary, Albany, previous to the 1st of January, 1844, 
and the premiums will be awarded at the annual meet- 
ing of the society, on the third Wednesday of January. 

Competitors for the premiums on essays must for- 
ward their manuscripts to the recording secretary, 
Albany, previous to the Ist of January, 1S44, free of 
postage. 

No premium will be awarded, unless, in the ofunion 
of the judges of the class in which it is ofifered, the 
animal or article ii worthy of such premium. 

Prize animals and implements at the prevuMis exhi- 
bitions, will be allowed to compete for the prizes ; but 
they must receive a higher prize, or in a difl^rent class, 
to entitle them to a premium. Should the same pre- 
mium heretofore given them be awarded, they will re- 
ceive a cotificate to that efiect, instead of the prize. 

AU premiums will be paid in cash or plate, at the 
option of the winners. 

Tw the Awuricmn Agriemhurifl, 
SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fob the ensuing three OK>nths, the work is pretty 
nrach the same, gathering ootlon, sunning, ginning, 
pressing, hauling off, and commencing again the same 
tale. Not having given any directions about this, in 
the preceding nx>nth, I will now give a few general 
rules, hoping many may profit by them, having myself 
experienced a want of this kind of instruction. ** Bought 
wit" is said to be the best, if it does not cost too much; 
but if those advocates for this kind of learning could 
remember how they were worried when commencing 
life, they would certainly feel as I do, sincerely de- 
sirous to assist their junior brothers. 

As cotton planters, our object is to make the most 
dear gain per hand, and of course, whatever mode will 
tend to this ii the one to be pursued. I therefore ad- 
vise that cotton be gathered from the fieU free from 
trash, put it on scaffokls, and dry until each seed will 
crack between the teeth, wd nuuky then if the seed be 
not wanted for planting, throw the cotton up into a 
pile in the gin-house, until it acquires a sensible heat, 
then scatter it, and when cool, gin it. Do not run 
your gin too fast, too much rapidity is not good ; two 
bales a day on a fiAy-saw gin is enough ; drive team 
slowly and steadily. Press your bale small, and cover 
well ; leave not a particle of cotton in sight, and mark 
neatly. Appearance is something. 

I prefer to gather com, if not gathered already, in 
wet weather, or to continue at improvements, than to 
gathering cotton wet. For it is not only troublesome 
to dry, but the leaf and dirt adhering to the cotton 
stain it, and frequently, if warm wet weather, the seed 
wiU sprout on the scaffokl. Employ these days in 
housing com, gathering peas, hauling in pumpkins, 
fodder, and other farm work. 

In this month sow rye over com field or cotton fidd, 
or in wood pasture, at the rateof 1 bushel per acre ; it 
will come up and do well without any plowing. I can 
now show a promising crop (April) treated in this 
way ; it affords excellent grazing through the winter, 
and until wanted for spring crops. Sow Egyptian oats 
mot less than 1| bushels per acre; I have sown ^ to 



the acre, which I think stiO bHter. For a crop of rye 
sow 1| bushds, wheat 2 bushels ; it must all of it be 
grazed down, to prevent jointing before spring, which 
I presume no fiumer will object to. 

Shoukl your forage crop not be large enough, have 
recourse to your pea fidds. Cut off the vines even 
with the ground, or pull them up, and haul home the 
same day. Put them into a rail-peu, by having a floor 
of rails 1 foot above the earth ; then put in a layer of 
vines, sprinkle salt on them, then a layer of straw, and 
again a layer of vines. Make all this about 3 feci 
Ui^ck, without tramping ; then another floor of rails, 
and continue as above, sprinkling each layer of vines 
with salt. The vines thus put up, though they may 
mildew a little, will be eaten greedily by horses, mules, 
or cattle, and they can be kept fat on them. Do not 
be too greedy in saving cotton, to the want of duly pro- 
viding peas and provender in great abundance. 

When you possibly can, start a few plows on stiff 
land ; if land be sandy, time enough several moaths 
hence. 

Your potatoes will do best to remain in the gro«ad 
until the vines be killed by the frost; I never think of 
digging until that time. I then prefer dry, picas— f 
weather, and continue digging until finished ; then sort 
in the field. The cut potatoes to be eaten eariy, or 
fed to stock ; small ones to go into the slip banks, and 
the large reserved for the table. I theq haul them to 
a place prepared Amt banks, and pot up as recommend- 
ed in an artide, page 23 of your A]^ No. I 
will now doae the crop year, by pressing oa yon to 
provide abundant food for your hands, your horseft, your 
cattle, your hogs, your land, ^ the stranger within thy 
gates," or « the waylaring man ;" preferring to make 
5 bales of cotton to net the same amoant, by being 
choice, than the character of being a big planter. 
Rely on it, the difference in your household will soon 
convince you of the delights of this at leaeU By doing 
this, your friends will love you the more, your ndgh- 
bors will see an example that they will imitate. 

M. W. Phiups. 



* F9rtk* Ameriem Agriaiitmriai. 

NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

EliTCBKK Oa]u>sn. — Sdect a dry, warm, protected 
place, and plant the lettuces sown last month for apriag 
use. If the weather prove dry, let them be wd 
watered. Early in this month, the Spanish kmds of 
radish can be sown, and on the approach of frost, taken 
up and preserved for winter use in the same way as 
tumeps or beets. Hoe and thin out the crop of tor- 
neps during this month. About the middle of the 
month, sow cabbage seed to remain in the seed bed all 
winter, and be r^y for transplanting in the spring. 
Sow cauliflower and broccoli also to furnish plaats for 
the spring. Oather each kind of seed as it ripens, and j 
dry it well before putting it up. ^ 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — ^Budding nnd In- 
oculating peaches can be continued, and also the other 
fruits as long as the bark will peeL Trees and sbmhs 
may be propagated by cuttings and layers. When it is 
necessary, trim pines, firs, walnut trees, and maizes, as 
the sap will not so much exude as in the spring, nant 
beds of strawberries. 

Flower Garden and PLBAstTRs Grounds. — ^ITie 
directions for last month will also apply to this. Pie- 
pare beds for planting tulips, hyacinths, anenxmes, 
ranunculuses, and other flower roots and shrubs that 
are to be planted next month. 

a B. PARSOIfS. 
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FOREIGN AQRIOULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steampackets Acadia, Hibernia, and Great 
Western, we have regular files of European journals 
to the 5th August. 

Makk£T8. — Cation has advanced since our advices 
of the 4th of July ^d. per lb. A large business has 
been done in it during the last month, and upon the 
whole, prospects seem rather in favor of a still further 
adrance. The stock on hand at Liverpool on the Ist 
August, was estimated at941,000 bales, against 592,000 
at same period last year. Wheat, Flour, Beef, Pork, 
Lard, Hams, and Bacon, were in good demand, and 
prices advancing. Butter quite nominal. Cheese in 
fair request. Lard-oil had just appeared in market, 
and was exciting some attention. In Rice, a large 
business was doing, and for Tobacco, a fair demand ex- 
isted. With the exception of cotton, there was but a 
hgfat stodc of American agricultaral exports of all 
kinds on hand, and wc think that large saJes for them 
were never more certain, and we congratulate our 
planters and farmers on the flattering prospects abroad 
for their products. 

Mouey is as abundant in Europe as ever, and there 
ii no doubt that capitalists will soon embark in enter- 
prises for its more full employment. American stocks 
were looking up a trifle. 

The Weather for the last fortnight had been cold, 
rainy, and unfavorable, and fears were entertained that 
the crops would snflfer somewhat in consequence of it, 
The harvest will be late and precarious, which will 
doubUess have some effect upon our own grain and 
^vision maricet. 

In addition to our regular journals, we are indebted 
la P. L. Smunonds, Esq., Foreign Newspaper Agent, 
No. 18 ComhiU, London, for the Derbyshire Chronicle, 
Family Uerakl, Mark Lane Express, Pictoriid Times, 
EUustnUed News, Model Mapping, 6lc,, Ice. The 
great event of the month was the Annual Meeting and 
Show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England at 
Da1>7. It was as usual most numerously attended, up- 
ward of 40yOOO persons being present, with a superb dis- 
play of stodc, agricultural implements, seeds, and roots. 
The Pictorial Times, and Illustrated Nqws, have given 
rasoeroos handsomely-engraved sketches of the scenes 
VL Derbf, the grand pavilion dinner, plowing match, eat- 
le yard, stock, inq>lements, visiters, tents, and booths. 
It was conmienced on Tuesday, July 11th, and con- 
ioued four days. The first day was devoted to the 
^ow of implements in the yard, and we see that iron is 
aach more used in all these than in our own country ; 
Im- there are gates, gate-posts, fences, coping, spouts, 
beding-tioughs, mangers, racks, rollers, tree-guards, 
sjdles, wheelbarrows, j^ws, harrows, chairs, tree- 
tandSy pomps, liquid-manure tanks, buckets, and a 
real variety cf other things made up entirely of iron. 
The second day, the plowing match, and a general 
iai of implements took plaee, which for the want of 
roper ground, and the difilculty of ]nt>curing horses, 
roved a (allure. The implement-yanl continued open 
r visiters ; but that where the stock was stationed 
93 Jcept closed to the public, so that the judges might 
Bft be interrupted in ^eir inspection. Of what dse 
ere was to be seen on this day, ^e London Farmer's 
h^^asne gives a somewhat comic description. 
We may briefly remark upon the accommodations 
kd amusements which had been provided for the << en- 
rtainment of man and beast.'' The whole neighbor- 
Kid ty€ the large pavilion which had been erected, in 
aae contiguity to the railway station, and consequently 
tiie towBy was crowded with suttling booths, bazaars, 
psr diTmii%abowSyBiOTeable theatres, stalls for games 



of chance, swings, and ail the paraphernalia of a coun- 
try wake or' fair. There were likewise book stalls, 
and temporary newspaper ofiices, at which the daily 
London and provincial weekly newspapers might be 
procured in abundance. There were exhibitions of 
curiosities and wonders more than the most insatiable 
appetite for monstrosities and sights could have desired. 
There were wild beasts and tame beasts, jugglers, pyr- 
otechnists, and other animals, human, inhuman, and 
superhuman, " new as imported," to say nothing of the 
arboretum, the museum, the theatre, and other places 
of spectacle and amusement native to the town. 

Of those exhibitions brought for the occasirn, the 
picture of the Country Meeting last year of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, containing upward of 130 por- 
traits, was chief; many of the portraits were good, 
alike in point of execution and similitude. Among the 
more marvellous sights, was that of a tree, exhibited 
as "The largest tree in the world — the Mammoth 
Sycamore of Indiana !*' It was asserted to be 75 feet 
in circumference, ta have stabled 17 horses at one lime, 
to have been the famed Gretna Green of Indiana ; and 
for some years to have been used by a giant as a hotel 
for travellers. This vegetable phenomenon is said to 
have been known for about 50 years as the great Salt 
River Sycamore, and is supposed to have existed before 
the deluge. The history of its arrival in this country 
is, that Mr. G. Combe, the phrenologist, while on a 
tour from New York through the western states of 
North America, made arrangements for its removal, 
and at considerable cost it was conveyed by the various 
rivers and the Mississippi to New Orleans, thence to 
New York, and London. 

We give this, however, merely as a sample of the 
miracles of nature which Derby was made the theatre 
for the display of, not as a qaestion pertaining to agri- 
culture. We plead guilty to not having had our curi- 
osity sufficiently raised to throw away a shilling for an 
inspection. Besides these exhibitions, there was one 
of a grand double centrifugal railway, and, as the auc- 
tioneer's catalogues say, « other things too numerous 
to mention." 

* The day closed by a council dinner, at which Earl 
Hardwicke presided, and this does not seem to have 
been managed much better than the trial of imple- 
ments, and here we again quote from the Farmer. 
When we arrived at the County Hall at five, we found 
a large number of persons waiting at the iron gates in 
the pouring rain, among whom were most of the noble 
guests who were to be present, and who were uttering 
complaints both loud and deep of the treatment they 
experienced. Surely some waiting room could have 
been provided for the guests, as a shelter from the in- 
clemency of the weather. When the gatis were at 
length opened, so eager were the parties to get under 
cover, that there was a complete rush, and the gates 
were borne forcibly open, every one making pell-meU 
for the small entrance gateway into the haU, which 
was insufficient to admit more than one or two persons 
at a time. The squeeze here was terrific, and there 
was no possibility of collecting the tickets ; some were, 
however, delivered here, and the others collected after- 
ward, but this afforded no check to the intrusion of 
uninvited guests. There were five lines of tables, 
which completely filled the body of the hall. The din- 
ner, which was neither cold nor hot, was a very 
wretched affair, there being a paucity of everything — 
provisions, waiters, plates, &c., Itc. The only thing 
on which we can at all pass a commendation was the 
wine, which was cool and pleasant. 

To make amends for this, the speeches were an- 
Qsuallj goody and among them we see a report of that _t _^ 
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of Mr. Colman, of Massachasetts. The first prize of 
30 sovereigns, for the best Short-Horn bull, was ad- 
judged to W. Barnard, M. P., of Essex, and was bred 
by Earl Spencer. The prize of 15 sovereigns for the 
best cow in milk, was adjudged to Mr. Thomas Crof- 
ton of Durham, for his Short^Hom cow, bred by Mr. 
John Colling of Whitehonse. There were 98 head 
of Short-Horns exhibited. Mr. Jeffries of Pembridge, 
took the first prizes on Herefords ; Mr. Turner of Ex- 
eter, on Devons. To Mr. Pawlelt of Bedfordshire, 
Mr. Cook of Doncaster, Mr. Smith of Oxon, and Mr. 
lATge of Burford, were adjudged the first prizes on 
Loiig-Wooled sheep. Mr. Webb of Cambridge as usual 
carried away the first of the prizes on South-Downs. 
To Mr. Howsin of Nottinghamshire, and Mr. Ingli of 
Evesham, were adjudged the first prizes on Cart Horses. 
To Mr. Cartwright of Burlon-on-Trent, and the duke 
of Devonshire, were adjudged the first prizes on Swine 
of a large breed ; and to Mr. Hall of Essex, and Shel- 
cock of Melton Mowbray, the first prizes of the smaller 
breed. 

The third day the cattle-yard was thrown open to 
public admission, at the price of 2s. 6d. in the morning, 
and at 1 o'clock P. M., at Is. The Great Pavilion 
dinner took place this day. at which 1,500 persons sat 
down. Among these were our ambassador, Mr. Everett, 
and Mr. Henry Colman. The former made an admira- 
ble speech, which we should like to copy in extenso, 
but we have only room for a short extract. He be- 
lieved that if one thousandth part of the energy, of the 
skill, and of the treasure, that had been expended by 
rival nations in the deadly struggles of what was called 
the field, had been expended in a generous emulation 
to excel in the arts of peace (cheers)— he believed if 
this were done, the farmers would very soon drive the 
diplomatists out of the field {laughter). At any rate 
they would leave little to be done in carrying on angry 
national disputes {cheert). The Chairman had alluded 
to the growth of commercial intercourse between this 
country and his own ; he hoped that intercourse might 
become yet more extensive than it had been {cheers), 
A thought had struck him since this subject was intro- 
duced last evening ; the commerce between the two 
countries was the largest that existed between any two 
countries on the face of the globe. The amount of 
that commerce was nearly two-fold of that between any 
other people. 

The Chairman, Earl Hardwicke, seemed particularly 
felicitous in his various short speeches; and among 
other things, to prove that Derby was once famed 
for its stock, he quoted the following lines, which 
were received with roars of laughter. We well 
recoUecttfaearing this famous song sung hundreds of 
times, in our boyish days, in the valleys and on the 
bills of New England ; so that it will be seen we are 
genuine descendants of John BulL 

"As I was going to Derby all on a market day, 
I saw the finest ram, sir. that ever was fed on hay ; 
This ram was fet behind, sir, this ram was fiit before, 
And between the horns of the ram, sir, you could tain a 
coach and four !*' 

The fourth day the show yard still continued open 
at Is., and at 10 o'clock a sale of a considerable portion 
of the stock took phice. Among the animals disposed 
of, were nine Short-Horns, from the herd of Mr. 
Jacques, for 600 goineas j and one cow d'Mr. Watson 
for 150 guineas. 

The business of the meeting was concluded by the 
general meeting of the membera, which took place at 
the Pavilion at twelve. The pleasures and amuse- 
ments, however, were not yet ended, for at twelve the 



large dinner pavilion was thrown open to the pohGc 
with further attractions. A very elegant hortieoltural 
exhibition and fete having been got up, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the building of a ehureh at Hazlewood^ 
there was a magnificent display of fruit, flowers, tod 
vegetables, especially some choice and rare ttoTC 
plants, &4%, from the greenhouse and eonaervntorks of 
his grace the duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

Notwithstanding some complaints at the presnl 
show of this great natk>nal society, it is said to have 
been better and fuller than any ever yet held, aad iu 
members and funds are constantly inereasang. Upvin 
of 7,000 have joined the society, with the payment o| 
a sovereign each, making its annual income ovd 
$30,000. The next July show is to take place 4 
Southampton. 

Gardener's Magazine. — Curl ta fke Potato^— T^ 
is principally occasioned by using imperfect seed ts4 
has not been sufficiently ripened ; such, for instaneq 
as late-planted potatoes : many sdect them beeeinj 
they are not fit to eat, and, therefore, think they wi| 
do to plant. Over ripeness also has the same efied 
Potatoes then curl because they have lost part of thei 
properties and substance ; white the partiaHy ripe cni^ 
though not possessing these properties and asbstanee ^ 
all. rt is the same with wheat and other grain, fni^ 
and indeed all seeds. 

Ihry Rot in the Patera— This is attriboted to d 
hanstion of the seed before planting. 

Culture of Strawberries.— These should sot he pianl 
ed less than two feet apart each way, and never allow^ 
to stand more than two years, taking care always < 
keep all runners cut closely off; by these meaas tbe^ 
is a greater weight to be obtained, fina: fntit, wid b< 
ter flavored, as the sun and air can circulate i 
freely among them; and mulchmg them with 
short grass, just as they come into bkKan, ke 
them clean, and the ground moist, makes them flo 
If they are obliged to be watered, it mmt never \ 
done with a rose on the watering-pot, but by pooriJ 
round the roots from the spout, so that they get a i 
soaking without wetting the fruit; for it spoDs^ 
flavor of the fruit if is over-watered. The best-tM« 
and most pcolific strawberries are Myatt's Briti 
queen, Myatt's Eliza, Myatt's pine, Downtoa, Ke^ 
seedling, and the old true Sourlet pine. I find that l| 
plants that have been forced, by being turned out | 
soon as done with into a good bit of groand weil p^ 
pared, always make fine stools for the next sessc^l 
bring a good crop tlie same autumn, whicJi is lba| 
to be very useful. Any good bokling loam will jH 
strawberries, and bring them to a goNod flavor, if w\ 
prepared and sweetened by the atmosphere firsEt ; J 
some good rotten dung worked in among it, and a|]j 
soot sprinkled in among them and hoed in in the mo^ 
of April, wiU make an astonishing difierenee sa i 
quality and flavor of the fhiit; and, if the gnwand 1 
become hard aAer heavy rains, sow some cbareo«] ^ 
among them, and hoe it in, which will socm pariQr 1 
earth, and improve the crop wonderfully. 

Testimonial to Dr. Neill.— The practical guni«^ 
in Scotland and other parts of the worid, to tbe ^ 
ber of 600, presented this celebrated horticiiltav^st i 
naturalist, a beautiful silver vase c^ great vahie, J 
testimony of his worth and devotion to borliealtKr« 1 
the interests of its cultivators. A meeting of ^ 1^ 
number of gentlemen was held at the time, Lnmi_Id 
with a dinner, speeches, and general rgoicings. { 

Gardener^s Chronicle. — Ouiou Mag^ H 

grub is destroyed by strewing a little nitrate nf rnjji 
the places which are affected ; the aoda also j^ 

beneficial as manare lo T " 
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jtnghoftheRooft (f Greenhouses, — ^These are best 
anywhere between 35° and 45**. 

Quantity of Grass Seed for Lavms^ — ^Thirty-nine 
pounds of seed, and five different kinds are recom- 
mended to be sown per acre. 

To Destroy Green Flies, Crooseberry CcUerpiUars, SfC, — 
Ammoniacal liquor from the gas works diluted with 
water, is found quite effectual ; it also acts as a ma- 
nure, and adds much to the growth of the plants and 
herbs. Seven to twelve parts of water should be added 
to on« of the gas liquor, according to its strength. 
White hellebore will destroy the gooseberry caterpillar ; 
also a mixture o^ fresh soot and ashes scattered over 
the bushes early in the morning, when the dew is on, 
or just after a rain. It is important that the soot and 
ashes be fresh and strong, otherwise they do no good. 
The mixture likewise is of assistance to the growth of 
the bush and fruit. 

Fasloff Raspberry. — ^This fruit seems to merit all the 
commendations heretofore bestowed upon it. It is of 
great size, and of a rich flavor, far exceeding other new 
large varieties; the plants bear abundantly, and in 
long succession. 

The Amehican Aortcultxtrist. — ^We see a hand- 
some notice of our periodical, and quotations from it 
in the Gardener's Chronicle, for which we are greatly 
obliged. The Chronicle is edited by Professor Lindlcy, 
and has the largest circulation of any horticultural pa- 
per in England. It is the most varied in its contents, 
and upon the whole, we think the best and most able 
periodical of the kind in Europe. The Gardener's 
Magazine, edited by Professor Loudon, stands next. 
Both are highly worthy of the patronage of the Amer- 
ican public, as will be seen by ouf frequent quotations 
fipom them under head of Foreign Agricultural News. 

Athenjexjm. — The Respiration of Leaves. — From nu- 
merous experiments, Mr. Pepjrs finds that in leaves 
which are in a state of vigorous health, vegetation is 
always operating to restore the surrounding atmospheric 
air to its natural condition, by the absorption of car- 
lx>nic acid and the disengagement of oxygen : that this 
action is promoted by the infiuence of light, but that it 
oontiones to be exerted, although more slowly, even in 
the dark. Secondly, that carbonic acid is never disen- 
gaged during the healthy conditron of the leaf. Third- 
ly, that the fluid so abundantly exhaled by plants in 
their vegetation is pure water, and contains no trace of 
carbonic add. Fourthly, that the first portions of car- 
bonic ackl gas contained in an artificial atmosphere, arc 
taken up with more avidity by plants than the remain- 
iiu? portions ; as if their appetite for that pabulum had 
diminished by satiety. 

Medical Properties of Roots and Leaves are best pre- 
aenred by drying in their entire state without slicing, 
Jtc« In this way their juices are not near so much 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere. 

New Farmer's Journal. — ^gricuUural Colleges. — 
It is proposed by the fanners oC Gloucester, Oxford, 
Wilts, and Berks, to establish a college in the vicinity 
of Cirencester, with an example farm of 400 to 600 
acres, for the education of the sons of farmers. Hidf 
of the day will be devoted to study by the scholars, and 
the other half at work on the farm and in the garden. 
XJberal subscriptions have been made for this purpose, 
and it is contemplated raising £12,000 in shares of jPO 
each, the capital to be applied to the erection of school- 
hoildings, improvement of the farm, purchase of stock, 
implements, kc. 

Large Souih-Dovm Sheep, — ^Mr. Drake of Stock- 
bridgre recently killed a pure Down, 5 years old, which 
weighed 195 lbs., including the rough fat. 

Tfi^ CoOs.— A mare belonging to Mr. Thomas Hills, 



of Bullbridge farm, Bethersden, foaled this spring two 
colts, which are now two months old, and remarkably 
thriving. The breeders of horses in this neighborhood 
declare that they never knew such an occurrence before 
— in the rare case of twin colts, one is invariably still- 
bom, or dies soon afler birth. 

J Prolific Sow. — A few days since a sow belonging 
to Mr. Thomas Bishop of Yalding, fkrrowed 22 pigs, 
she having previously produced 16, 19, and 20, at three 
preceding litters, thus making the extraordinary num- 
ber of 77 pigs in four farrows. 

Prevention of the Fhf in Tumeps. — ^In the Silurean 
we find that the fly in tumeps may be prevented by 
dividing the seed intended for one day's sowing into 
two equal parts, and putting one part to steep in a ves- 
sel containing soft pood, or ditch water, the night pre- 
vious to its being used. Next morning mix the whole 
together, and add to each pound of seed two ounces of 
flour sulphur. This mode will ensure two successive 
growths, and the fly will not touch them. It has been 
adopted with success for many years by the intelligent 
farmers in the southwest of Scotland. 

Great Fleece. — The Nottingham Journal gives an 
account of a fleece of a two-year-old sheep, weighing 
15} lbs. The Doncaster Gazette gives an account of 
another fleece, recently sheared from a yearling sheep, 
belonging to Mr. John Proctor, of Tunstal, which 
weighed 16 lbs. The wool was 19 inches long. 

To Remove the Taste ef Tumeps from Butter, ta 
Winter. — Mr. Ballantine adds hot water enough to the 
morning and evening's milk, to bring the whole to the 
temperature of 65°, and then diums it. He prefers, 
after thirty years experience, butter to be made from 
the milk instead of the cream, and says that it will 
yield 5 per cent. more. This accords with the prac- 
tice of some, if not most of our Hudson river dairymen, 
they churning entirely from the milk. 

Experiments and Observations on the Produeiion of 
Butler. — We find in the Transactions of the Highland 
Ag. Soc. of Scotland, an interesting account, by Pro- 
fessor Trail, of eight series of experiments in the pro- 
duction of butter. They occupy 10 pages, but we have 
room only for the principal results. 

1. That the addition of some cold water during 
churning facilitates the process, or the separation of 
the butter, especially when the cream is thick and the 
weather hot. 

2. That cream alone \s more easily churned than a 
mixture of cream and milk. 

3. That butter produced from sweet cream has the 
finest flavor when fresh, and appears to keep longest 
without acquiring rancidity ; but that the buttermilk, 
so obtained, is poor, and small in quantity. 

4. That scalding of the cream, according to the Dev- 
onshire method, yields the lai^est quantity of butter ; 
which, if intended for immediate use, is agreeable to 
the palate and readily saleable j but if intended to be 
salted, is most liable to acquire, by keeping, a rancid 
flavor. The process of scalding is troublesome ; and 
the milk, after the removal of the cream, is poor, and 
often would be unsaleable fVom the taste it has ac- 
quired from the heating. 

5. That churning the milk and cream together, after 
they have become slightly acid, seems to be the most 
economical process on the whole, because it yieldi a 
large quantity of excellent butter, and the buttermilk is 
of a good quality. 

6. That the keeping of butter in a sound state, ap- 
pears to depend on its being obtained as free from un- 
combined albumen, or casein, and water, as it can be, 
by means of washing and iMrlmig the butter when 
taken from the chum. digitized by L^OOglC 
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NOTICES OF TUK i'RBSS. 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 

J. WincbesteTi 90 Ann street, New-Tork, bms just pub- 
liibed ia a neat octaTo fonn of ^ pages, printed on fine 
paper, and illustrated with mimerotts engravinga, the 
AJfEUCAK AomicviTTTKisT AucAKAC, for 1844^ edited hj 
A. B. Alien, assisted by an association of eminent agri- 
culturists. This important and valuable work has been in 
preparation for four months past, and is unquestionably 
the roost complete, in all its departments, of any Almanac 
«Ter got up for Farmers. It is calculated alike for the 
Northern, Middle, and Southern States, and for the Cans- 
<ias ; and consists entirely of original matUr, by the best 
practical writers on Agriculture in this country. This 
Almanac comprises,— 1. Astronomical obaerrations and 
tables calculated for the meridian of Montreal, Boston, 
New- York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New. Orleans. 
Also^aluable Statistical Tables. 3. A complete North- 
ern C^endar for every month in the year, embracing all 
necessary directions lor the management of the farm, gar- 
4Xen, and orchard. 3. A complete Southern Calendar for 
the plantation, &c.&c 4. Miscellaneous matter, soch 
as is designed to advance the interests and improvement 
of the Planter^ Farmer. Stock-breeder, and Horticulturist. 
Notwithstanding the labor and expense bestowed upon the 
AoBicuLTUBtsT AxMANAc, iu Order to obtahi for it the 
largest circulation^ and be more acceptable to the com- 
munity, it is published at the low price of 12) cents per 
sincle copy, and $8 a hundred. 

Nsw EiioLAifD FABsnm.— This old and favorite peri- 
<Kiical has commenced iu XXII. Vcdume. It is edited by 
Rev. Allen Putnam, and published by Joseph Brcck & Co., 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston, Mass. It is a large 
quarto of 8 pages, weekly, price $2 a year. If we are not 
mistaken, this stands next In age to the Baltimore Farmer, 
«nd has always been favorite reading with us. It is well 
«Uted, and has an able corps of contributors, among whom 
is Dr. 8anael L. Dana. On an excursion into Connecticut 
recently, we had the gratification of meeting the editor, 
3fr. Putnam, who was also on his rural iravehi. We wish 
the New England Farmer 22 more years of success Ail fife. 

The FAmiiEm's Miwe j or M.uturcs aicd Tillage, by 
H. Heennance of Kinderhook; Saxton k Miles, 206 
Broadway. This is one of the most valuable works on 
maMres and the improvement of the soil, which has been 
issued from the press for a long time. It is a compilation 
in part from all the best authors of the present day, together 
with much original matter, showing the farmers the real 
treasures in their own possesskn, which they have only to 
properly save and apply^ to increase their wealth and in- 
dei^ndence to a very high degree. To show the great 
ralue of this admirable work, we have given on page 164 
an extract on the subject of making manures, almowledge 
of which alone will be worth many times the cost of 
the book, to any farmer practisma this method of increas- 
ing the fertifity of his land. The reader will find much; 
more equally valuable matter in the Farmer's Mine, and 
we bespeak for it an attenUve perusal. Mr. Heermance 
has been for some time a pracUcal and scientific agricul- 
turist, in this immediate neighborhood, and recommends 
nothiiig the value of which he has not himself tested. 

Hurt's Merchavts' Maoazhte, edited by Freeman 
Hunt. A monthly periodical of 96 pages 8vo. each 
No.,pubU8bed at 142 FUton street, New.Tork, at $6 a 
yw— established hi 1839. It is devoted chirfy to the 
affairs of trade and commerce, both foreini and inland ; 
agriculture, mannfhcture, mercantile, and marine law: 
insurance, ifdlroads, canals, steambocu, population, fcc., 
Ifcc. The work is conducted with abOity, and is well 
worthy of patronage. Its statistics are particularlr Tal- 
vahle. They are collected with much labor and anaaged 
withcin^ 

Thz Fabjbbs' Makual, a Practical Treatise on the 
Nature and Value of Manure, founded from experiments of 
▼arioQs crops, with a brief account of the most recent dis- 
coveries hi Agricultural Chemistry, by F. Falkener, Esq., 
and ^ uthor of British Husbandry. D. Appleton ikS. 
too Bioadwmy.-.l68p«gM duo. price 31 casts. TUsisa 



republication on manures which has recently been 
from the ICn^ish press. Its motto, ** Mock is tlie MoUkt 
of Money," is well illustrated, in clear, forcible language, 
divested as much as possible from all technicalites. We 
trust thai this little work wiH have alarge sale. 

The FAmMEas' Casiiiet avd AJiEUCAit Uekd Book, 
pablisbed monthly by Josiah Tatum, Editor and IVoprieter, 
No. dO North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 32 pages, doofale 
columns, octavo, price $1 a year. We are ^mA to wel- 
come No. 1 of Vol. VIII. of this excellent periodicaL Its 
paper and type as usual are quite handsome, and it has la 
addition a new vignette, together with other embellishments 
in the body of the work. The contents generally we hi^ 
ly approve, and trust that the Cabinet will coQinMe to 
receive a handsome support, for it has done much good to 
the cause of Agriculture. 

Leuio's Ageicultueal ahd AmiAL CHuns ray, a 
new edition, James M. Campbell, Philadel|^ua ; Saztoa 
and Miles, New- York. This is a new and very handsome 
octavo edition, on good paper and a clear bold type of 
these standard works, pubuahed at the low price of i» cents 
each, or 50 cents for toe two, in paper corers stitched. It 
is uanecessary for us to add one word as to the vaJae of 
Leibig's works, for they are justly considered the Ssm o£ 
the age on the subjects of which they treat. 

The Health Almanac foe 1S44, is one of the cheap 
publications just issued by Saxton k MUes, 48 pages dao. 
We have found time to glance over a few of the articles, 
an(i these strike us as of the best character. 

EcoHOKT or Faemiivo, translated from the Germ&n of 
Prof. Burger, by Rev. £. Goodrich Smith. This valuable 
work is now out in a handsome octavo of 132 pages, price 
50 cents. We gave so full a notice of it last nMwth that it 
is unnecessary to do any more than merely ■'"»**^f^*^ the 
fact. 

The Boston Teatellee. It strikes us as somewhat 
unfair to be repeating at this late day, the foolish mtscoa> 
cepUons of the correspondents of the Albany ColtiTator la 
regard to Ayrshire cattle, without at least giving us the 
benefit of an explanation which appeared over our sinta- 
ture, page 97, June No. of that paper last 3rear. The 
principal one in those attacks, has voluntarilly called upAo 
us adoiowledging that he was wrong, and we were right 
When and where does Mr. Allen say " he admiu, however 
if a native cow of the Ayrshire stock 50 years aeo couir 
be found, a near approximation might be obtained by thb 
cross?" 

To CoERESPONDENTS.—T. A. E. Very much oUised 
indeed for the basket of Apricots. They proved a mm 
rate dessert, and were highly relished. 

We had so long an article to publish upon sheep by 
Americus that we let Mr. Jewett's communkatiua staad 
over till next month. We shall in the mean while haad 
Examiner a proof of it, so that the letter and rejoinder can 
appear together in the same No. We think that the in- 
terest will therebT be increased in this subject. 

8. 8. is received. J. C. P. in our next. 

E. U. will find his oueries answered in this No. This is 
essentially the same tning, and equaUr as good aiaetbsd. 

W. H. S. is at hand. We shall write him soon. 

D. J. Browne, No. 3, will appear in onr nexL 

P. is received but too late lor this month. It diall see 
the light in October. Has the F. R. stopped ? We bnvs 
not seen a No. for three months. Tiiis wUl maJce ■« 
difference about oun in exchange, as we shall be happy to 
continue it so long as any satisfiictioQ is derived fr^ its 
contents. 

G. F. We can only answer by repeating the old Itac- 
lish saying:— 

Mari sand and you will buy good land ; 
Marl moss and you will have no loss: 
But marl clay, and youll throw aD away. 

6. A. C. We do not thhik anything of the wfaent ya^ 
mention, and shall therefore defer fiUmg your order. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
John Halsall, Bookseller, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. S. Taiotor. Bookseller, Natchex, Bfisa. 
Norman Steele k Co., New-Orleans. 
Saxton, Peirce, k Co., Boston. 
R. H. HeBdhdLsoo, MkkUetpwo, Ohio, t 
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RBVIISW OF THB MARKET. 

pmicxs cvBXBUT nr mw tokk, Auoutr 28, 1843. 

A«HES.PoU, p«rlOOIb«. #4 87 to $4 50 

PemriaT do. 5 3U " 5 S7| 

BACON SIDKS, Smoked, ptflb. H " 6 

lnp«*to \ do. J ; M 

BALE ROP£ do. • " 9 

BARK, Qiureitnm pet ton « 00 " «4 00 

Barley perbu»h. 45 •* 48 

BEANS. White do. 1 IH " 125 

BEEP, Men per W)L 7 87 " 8 «5 

^nme do. 5 75 " 6 25 

Smoked per Ik. 7 " 7i 

Rounde, in pickle do. 4i *• 5j 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow do. 28 •* 30 

BOLT ROPB do. 12 " 13 

BRISTLBS. Americaa do. 25 " 05 

BUTTER, Table do. 12 »* 15 

Sbippinff do. 8 " 10 

candles; Mould, Tillow do. • ** 12| 

Spen^ do. 28 « 35 

Stearic do. W " 24 

CHEESE do. 4 *• 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eaetern pergaL 40 "< 45 

Weetera do. 28 *« 83 

CLOVER SEED _^^rlb. 7 " 8J 

COAL, Anlhmcite 206Qlbe. 4 75 " 6 50 

Sidney end Picton perchal. 00 ** 6 25 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 11 " 12 

CORN, Northern per baah. 5ft " 60 

Soathem do. 56 «* 58 

COTTON perlh. 5^ ** 11 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 16 •* 18 

American Flax do. 15 " 18 

FEATHERS per Ibw 20 « 30 

FLAX, AoMrican do. 7 '* U 

FLAXSEED, loogh per7both. ft 00 " 2 371 

eUan......Tr. do, ** 

FLOUR, Northeni and Weatem per bbL 4 75 *« 5 25 

Paner .do. 5 50 " 5 75 

Sonthern perbbL 4 75 ** 6 00 

Ricbmood CUy Milla do. 6 25 « 

Rye do. J 00 " 3 25 

BAMS. Smoked perlb. 5^ " U 

Pickled " do. 4 " 5* 

Hay perlOOlbe. 45 " 50 

HIDES, Dry Southern perlb. 19 ** 11 

HEMP, Ruaaia,oIean perton. 105 Oft *« 200 00 

Americaa, water-rutted do. 140 00 " 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 ** 140 00 

HOPS perlb. II " 15 

HORNS per 108 1 25 " 5 00 

LARD perlb. 54" 8 

LEAD do. 3X" 4 

Sheetandbar do. 4 " ^ 

MEAL, Com perbW. 2 87| " 3 25 

Corn. perhhd. 14 00 " 14 50 

MOLASSES, New Orteana pergal. 29 ** 31 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 « 31 

OATS, Northern per boah. 27 " 30 

Soathem do. 28 " 25 

OIL, Liaeeed, American pergal- ^ ** 9i 

Carter.. do. 60 •« 65 

Lard do. 60 ** 65 

OILCAKE perlOOlbe. 100 " 

PBAS, FieW perboah. 125 " 

PITCH perbW. 1 I2| " 137 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 1 75 " 2 25 

Gionnd, in bbia perowt. 50 " 

PORK, Meaa P«rbbl. 10 50 " 1150 

Prime do; »12 " 10 12 

RICE perlOOlbe. 2 75 " 3 00 

ROSIN P«'W>I. g " IM 

BYK perbuak. 67 ** 674 

SALT pereack 1 40 " 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 ** 41 

Pickled do. 8 " 3| 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Soathem pergal. 38 " 40 

SITOAH, NewOrleana perlb. ^^ M \\ ^ JJ^ 

SUMAC, American perton 25 00 " 27 50 

TALLOW perlb. OJ ** 7^ 

TAR Pnr bW. 1 50 " 1 75 

TmOTHYSBED per 7 baah. 16 00 " 17 00 

TO:IACCO perlb. 3 " 7 

TUIIPRNTINR perbbl. 2 12 " 2 50 

WIIB^T, WeaUm perboah. I 00 «* 102 

Soathem do. 1 00 " 1 0« 

WH SEE Y. American pergal. 23 •• 25 

WOOL, 3«»ooy perlb. 35 '• 50 

Me.iMo.; do. 30 " 35 

Ra'l^-blood do. 25 " 27 

do 18 •* 22 



New York Cattle Market— August 38. 

At market, 500 beef Cattle, (nah, (ISO aoothem,) 30 Cowa and 
Caivea. aud 30U Sheep and I^amba. 

PtticKa.~Ee«/ Cttitle.— In coneeqaenoe of the laiai, the offar* 
iu^ have been very amall, and p<icea of last week very r«adily 
paid, with occaaionally an advance, which, however, vraa not lonf 
auatained. Sales at $8 75 a $5 to $5 75 and $6 for pnnm Cattle. 

Coio« tmd Ca/v««.— All taken at 816 to $25. 

She^ and Lambs.^The market viras cleared at f 1 25 a $1 Ar 
She*p, and Laiuba from $1 12^ to $2 25. 

tf^.—Salea at 62^ a 68 per cwt. for looee by the load. 



RiMAaKa. Asius still continue in active demand for export. 
Coal i« in request, and a light stock on hand.. Cotton haa advanoed 
altogether the past month, from ( t^o | of a cent per lb., and it atiU 
has an apward tendency, with an active business doing in it. Ac- 
cording to our best advices, the crop will undoubtedly full short of 
that of last year, at least 300,000 bales. l*his is owing to the cold, 
backward spring, the overflow of the Mississippi and some of ita 
tributaries, and the deluging raina the past summer. Ifxporta 
since Ist September last year, 2,000,769 bains ; same time last 
year, 1,454,296 ; same time year before, 1.306,806. Flowr, consid 
erable quantities have been shipped recently to England ; the- ten- 
dency of prices, however, at this moment, is downward, nor eaik 
they be maintained unless the present wheat crop prove a sh'irt una 
abroad. Grain^ a fair busineea is doing in all kinds. Com scarce and 
advancing. /Toy, there is a proepeot of advanon ; the crop has proved 
quite short in this vicinitv. Moiatoes and Sugar zrt firm and 
prices still upward. iVevo/St^M in good demand. Spirit* Tkr^ 
peniine scarce. Provinons of dl kinds are in request, and the eld 
stiicks on hand nothing like aa heavy as last year at thia tioui. 
Wa think the Beef and Pork markets will open well at the weat 
this season. Riee without change. Tobaixo firm, with att> ap- 
ward tendency. Wool^ large s^les. We see little alteration m 
pricca ainoe our last, when we atated that it hai> riaen full 25 par 
cent, since May. 

Money, 3 tu 4 per cent, on good paper, 6 to 7 per cent, on bond 
and mortgage. It is just a» ]^niy a» ever, ajftd it is reckoned 
there are full twelve miiliona lying in bonks in this city waiting 
investment. 

Stocks are generally advancing, and we think all good onea will 
ooutinue to do ao for some months yet. Money in wurth ouiy 1 to 
2 per cent, at present in England, and we are of opinion nndev 
these circomstaiicea prejudice will give way, and jirsi class Amer- 
ican stocksr again find fuvor abroad. 

Crop«.— The rain has been abundant the past month, and grasat 
and fkil crops are looking extremely well. All summer cro|« hava- 
been a goud average taking the country through, especially i» 
wheat and the small graina. 

Businesr generally is very good ; the Ml season opening witk 
great activity, and our city crowded with customers. We see no 
fuither reason for a complaint of hard times — the future never 
appeared to us more auspieioua. 



SOVTH-DOWN AND I/)N6.WOOLL£D 
SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Will be sdd at Auction on Thuraday the 23d of October next, 
at 11 o'clnck A. M., at T^ldenham, 8| milea west of Newbuigh, 
abont 70 head of South-Down Sheep, consisting of Bucks, Ewea, 
and Lambe. Hiey are all bred from atock aelecled from the moat 
celf brated flocks in Sussex, England, and imported by the a«b- 
scriliers. 

Also 30 head of dioice Long^WooUad Shaep, several of them 
imported. 8. A J. WAIT. 

Coldenham, Augnat 24, 1848. 2t 



CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

205 BBOADWAT, NSW TOSK. 

Saxton A Miles, Publishers, and dealers in Books in every da 
partment of Literature, at vary rednoed prices for cask. 

S. A M. publish the fr^lowing Book, which should be in evarr 
family in the United SUtes: 0UNN*8 DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
or the Poor Man'a Friend. 

Among the many publications of mora than doubtfhl utility, witk 
which our prpssea groan, it ia pleasant to <^er to the pubuc one 
which, while it can not injure the mental and moral powers, ia ca- 
pable of improring oar health and prolonging our dayo. It ia 
now about ten yeara aince this wotk was first puUished, since 
which time it has passed through many large editiona, and the 
aatonishing number of eiie lumdnd thomo and copies has been aold 
in the aoathem and westein states, and the demand is inoreaaing. 

It has just been levised and corrected, containing 900 pagea, aad 
executed in superior style. People may be diapoeed to amiie whan 
we tell them that they can aave money by purchasing this book, 
but we think we can aatisfr them that sooh ia the fact. In •▼err 
family more or leas is paid yearly fw doetor'a bills. A child u 
tnken with a fever, or aome other complaint, and from ignonace 
nothing is or can be done effectually to check it. The pnyaieiaa 
isca'led. and a large bill ia contracted; whereas, had O0N«*s 
D>MKKTic Mrdicinb been on hand, a reaiedy could aaaily have 
bnen found which would have cheeked the diaeaae in ita lint itagey 
and not only have aaved the paree, tat pethapa the life. 
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▲DTERtlSEKENTB.— TERMS. — OORTEMTB. 



AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 

BftI]>G£POBT> COKWECnCUT. 

The R«T. B. G. Noble propoMS to Mtabliah m Africttltara] 
Inatitoto, oa hi* Farm io Um town of Bhdfvport, CoanMtuMt. The 
LoMttiaB it OB the east.^ieak of the harbur, witttin a few minntes 
tralk of the ehurchea, snrruuD^ed hjr anreeable niral ecenerj. 

The fuU ooaree of HMUaotioa will ealiHiice the natural ecittnc^ 
with their application to asricoltore, aod all the hranohea of a mi^ 
■abed Sajiliah edacation. 



7^ winttr ttrm will eoaunence on the first Wedneedaj of Octo- 
■prlng and aatamn vacatioaa will be each four weeKs 



ber, aad the aammer term on the first Wedaeedei 



ieedaT4 
of Ma] 



ly. The 



ExFBMSBS. For Board, Toitioa, WMhing, and Fael, will be 
lor each term <^ twenty^two weeks, $80. 

PoymfKl to be made for each term in advance. 

The pupil ahoDld be prorided bed and beddiuf . Application to 
be made to the Rev. B. G. Noble, Bridgeport, Coaaeckicut, or to 
the Sditor of the American Af ricalturist. St 

FARM TO LET. 

Wanted to let on shares a Farm of 480 acres, 80 of which are 
well fenced and under good cultivation. It is well stooked with 
horned cattle and horsaa, and has a good sapp|7 of farming utensils, 
a two>stofy frame house, and large bara. The land is of the best 
quality, aad well watered by two never-failing streams. It lies in 
a perfectly healthy region, on a high rolling prairie, 18 mi\tm from 
Springfield, liie capital of the Siate, and 35 miles from Pekiu, on 
the river Illinois. The person making application for it most be 
a man of family, possess some dipital, ana give satisfactory refer- 
ence as to ohatacter. 

Apply pott fovi to the Editor of this pqwr, 205 Broadw^, New 
York. It 



Piinoe'i Descriptive Catalo^ae of the LiimaBau 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries at FlusUns* 

This extensive pablication is now in preas, and will be speedily 
laaued, and aent to every post'pdU applicanU It oomprisee ample 
deecriptions of all the et^imable varieties of Fmit Tiees cultivated 
in the Nurseries of the Kstabhshment, also a liat of the fto^ aiM< 
mf trior vaiieciea of every class that have been rejected during the 
Img period of investigatien, more than 900 of which are still on- 
wittingly cuHivMed in various collections. The Catalogue may 
be obtaiued gratit at 70 Nassau street, and orders for Trees, dtc, 
per mail, wiU receive prompt atteatioo. 
r- ' «- ^U pRijjCB at Co. 

Flushing, Aug. M, 18i3. St 

Sale of Durham Cattle, Hereford Bulls, and 
South Down Sheep* 

The suboecjber, desirous of redadng his stodc, will offer foi 
sale at auction, on Wednesday, the 18th of September next, at 10 
o'clock a. SI., at Three Hills Farm, 3| miles west of the city of 
Albany, on the Cherry Valley road, 95 hrad of cattle, consisting 
of bulfs, cows, heifers, and cahree, and between 70 and 80 head of 
South Down sheep, rompnsiag bucks, breeding ewee, yearlings, 
and lambs, bred from the stock imported by Mr. Hawee, ia 1839, 
and from bu«ke imported since. 

Messrs. Corning and Souiham will also oflinr at the same time 
and place, some of their oelebrated Hereford bulls of difi!erent 
ages. C. N. BBMBNT. 

Three Hills FaxM, Albaay, June ls^ 1843. 



SHORT-HORN DURH.4MS. 

Three or four Durham Heifers, one and two years old, aad 
three young Bulls, drom 10 te IS months old, are offered for sale 
by the subscriber. Some of theee young animals are got by his 
imported Bull, Duke of Wellington, bred by Thomas Bates. Esq., 
rtCirkleaviogtoa, England. The stock of Wellington will carrr its 
own r««ct>miiiendatiou. The two-year-old Heifeis are, and will be 
in calf, by Wellington, or his son Meteor, out of his ifl^)orted 
Heifer, Dutchess, which latter animal was also bred by Mr. Bates. 
aad got by his prize Bull, Duke of Northumberland. Inquire of 
A. Clockie, on the fiftna, or of the sabsoriber, at his residence in 
Troy. OBO. VAIL 

Troy, July, 1843— St. 

' CHARLiBS STARR, Jr., 

KBXDHAM, MOBBn OOUIITT, NSW JXSSBT, 

Is pepared. at the pi eee n t lime, to execute orders for thor- 
ough'bied Berkshire Pigs, from the imported boar Hagbonm, and 
a superior boar of Windsor-casUe fiuaily, aad fifteen choice sows, 
lately procured from A. B. Allen, of Buffalo, New York. 

Pigs frosi this superior stet^ fipon 9 to 3 months old, will be 
deUveiM, well caged, on shinboaid, at New York, for f 95 to f SO 
per pair. Feed furnished, when desired, at $3 per barreL 

PereoBs deeiring either pigs or faU-rrowa animals, caa be ea»> 
plied with all the advaatagee of Mr. Alton's stock at Bulfido, with- 
tni inenrring the risk and oosk of oaaal traaqportation— the advar- 
tiser'a resMaaoe baiaf bat half adqr^ jouB^ frva New Yock. 



THE AMBRICAN AGRICUIjTCIIIST. 

Pablished Monthly, each aamber ooatataiaff 98 pagsa, ayal 
oetevo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per yvar ia advance ; single aambesa, Te« 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars ; eight copies for Fire Dttlam. 

Each number of the AgrienHurist eontains but One s he e t , eob- 
ject to newspapsr postage onHr, which is «m etmt ia the Stole, 
iJI'^iWiiiiWLlllin'i' of i^ puMicatioa, awl one «atf a hmtf t 
Vo^FltSHHtm^Btthe Stato. 

AAvaaTlilHlMaHB^MHfed at One Dollar, if i 
ing twelve lines, andmSKsiS propertioa, if exeeediag that 
number. 

07 RewtU throt^k Fottmasttrt, wttkeltm aUtmt. 

Bditois of Newspapers noticing the nnmbete of this work aiMth- 
ly, or ad«ertinng it, will be famished a copy gratis, upoa seadiag 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume 1 of Tbk Ambuican AoaicuLTuaTsr, with table of 
contonU complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in lAAh^ 
$1 95. It is a neat and tastofnl book, and makes ahan dwmM 
premium for distribution with Arricuhttral Societies; to which, 
w hen several copiee are ordered, a liberal diseonat will be made. 

ICT* To prerent confosioe, all lettors merely ordering this wotk, 
or enclosing money for suhseriptions, should be addreaaed to Saxtaa 
A Miles, d05 Broadway, poet-paid or, franked by the Poetmaster, 

Communications for polJ^atlon, -to bcdircctf^ to the Edjtor ; 
and all prwott lettors, or thtae on bo^BfaMbacgnnectvd with the 
paper, should be aildresie^^bmply»'^^H^l]en, 905 Broadway. 
New York. - 




WHCAT-SHISAP FARM ON STATKM 
ISLAND FOR SAIiE. 

A recent domestic bereaveosent has induced the andersifned to 
offer his residence on Staten bland for enle. It is actuated mid- 
way of the outor bay, on the eea-sbere, eight anlee from the Qa8r> 
autine ferry, three from that of KosaviUe, aad eqai-Aacaat fteaa 
two oihere— Seguin's landiaff. aad Poit Riehaioad. 

The condition of the Farm, the extoat, value, aad praetieal aae- 
fulpeee of the improremeats, and ito pecuKer adraataKaa, are eaff- 
cienthr known. It has beea improved ia a way to reader it eoe- 
ceptible of six (arming dirisions of thirty acres and upward each, 
including an appronnato allotmeat of woodlaad ; eaek drrieien 
offering a aioderstely elevated building locaCiea. Tbe ooaditien 
of the eoil is well kaown to be ia tbe beet workiag onler. 

Terms to suit the purchaser* as the object is merely to cbaafa 
the inveetment far another susceptiUe of sQmI product. 



NewYoric,Peb.l6,18«3. 
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Agricoltare is the mont healthftd, the most nsefal, and the most 
noble employment of Man. — Wathingiim, 
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BUCKWHEAT STRAW. 

. As this is the month whca buckwheat is tisuaUy 
cot and threshed at the north, we have thought 
that a word or two as to the value of its stmw 
B^ght not be amisf, . Ivis ctt9toiiiary witk many 
to bun this straw, because, on account of its 
coarseness, they think it quite worthless. This 
is a great niwitalrB. Properly cot, cured, and 
stacked, we have found it inconsiderable value as 
^dff in the middle of the day in winter, when 
catflTare tamed out of their stables for exercise. 
At this time th^ will usually eftt up a moderate 
qjuantity of the straw with considemble relish. 
bk stacking buckwheat straw, it should be care- 
My capped with someoth^ straw-— rye we think 
the best, for left in stack without some protection 
of this kind» it is so coarse of itself, that the water 
easily peic<4ates through ta its injury. Of course 
it makes good bedding in the stable, and excellent 
manure, and will quickly and easily decompose if 
made one of the mAteriaJa of the manure-h^p» as 
rceomme&dSd in th^ new method on page 164 of 
our last nmnber. Aaolher usefiiL porpase to 
which it may be put, is to let it stand in stack till 
the following hay-harvest, and then mix it in 
equal paru with clover* in alienate layers as it is 



packed away in the bam. In this way, clover can 
be put up with much less cuing, and the straw 
will become impregnated with its juices, and all 
will be eaten with* avidity thefbUewing winter. 
Salt should always be added to the clover and 
buckwheat straw in packing it away, at the rate 
of four to six quarts at least per ton. Perhaps 
eight quarts might be stili better. 

KEEPING APPLES. 
Thb ordinary method of stowing apples away in . 
the bina of cellars is a very good one for &mily pur* . 
pdses, especially if the cellars be cod and dry in. 
the warmer months^airf of a tempemture above 
the fteeiing point in.winter. The best method, 
however, which we haye.fouad of keeping apples, 
is to pick them by hand fron^ the trees ia dry 
weather, aa soon as sufficienUy ripe, and pack 
them in clean barrels, being very careful at the 
same time to prevent their getting bruised in so 
doing. Head them up tight from the air immedi-. 
ately» and place them in any cool, dry place, with 
the lemperatore as near 40 or 45 degn^ ^ Po*^* 
sible. In this way we have known them to re- 
main perfectly sound for more than a year, and it: 
is thus packed that they best bear transportatioa 
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at sea. As sooii as we get a line of steam-ships j 
to cross the Atlantic from this citjr to LiTerpool in 
ten to twelve days, (which will undoubtedly be the 
case in a very few yeais,) good apples will become 
quite an article of export ; instead, therefore, of 
allowing th^ir orchards to go to decay, as many, 
we are sorry to find, are dcong in this neighbor- 
hood, the prodoctioQ of good selected firuit should 
be more and more the study of the farmer, espe- 
cially if he be the proprietor of only a small estate. 
Apples are undoubtedly worth raising even to be 
fed to pigs ; and how much they contribute to the 
com£9rU and luxuries of the table, we need not 
say. 

The varieties of apples to be grown on the farm 
need not be great ; some twenty or at most thirty 
kinds for the summer, &1], and winter, would 
probably embrace all that are partkularly desira- 
ble for fiunily use. These should be well ap- 
proved kinds, known as such by actual tests in 
our climate; for these greatly diange by trans- 
planting, not only from foreign countries, but even 
in our own diversified territories. We have re- 
peatedly seen apples which were very superior in 
the northern and eastern statesi prove 4|aite ordi- 
nary on being transplanted to the west and south, 
and a knowledge of this fact should operate as a 
caution to those wha purchase at our nurseriesy 
not to be over hasty^ in condemning everything 
which does not answer the description given it 
where first produced. 

RULES FOR IMPROVEMENT IN BREEDING STOCK. 
The rules for breeding all kinds of domestic 
stock, whether the horse, the ox, the sheep, or 
the pig, are very simple ; the judgment, however, 
required in making selections and coupling animals 
together, with a view of conimued improverjuntt 
can only be acqpiired by persons possessing an in- 
nate, tplent for the thing, and long personal expe- 
rience in its practice. Still, every one who i» dis- 
posed may effect something, and for their guide 
we merdy give m a few words the kng adopted 
prmciples of the most eminent breeders of dcHiiea- 

tic ynimala. 

1. When better materials do not exist, or the 
person wishmg to make the improvements has not 
the means of going abroad for so ddng, choose 
firom the best natives at hand for this purpose. 

2. Bm when it is possible to do so, obtain'tA^r^ 
MigM*^ OMiies of the proper kind fiom superior 
knproved stocks, to cross on to the native females, 
and so continae fareedtng opthegnUte females to 
the thorough-bred males. 



3. Be very careful in a thorough-bred stock to 
use no male which is not at least equal to the fe- 
males, and if he can be found superior^ so much 
the better, for this will ensure stdl further improve- 
ment, if possible, in the progeny. 

In various communieatioos to the agricoltoral 
journals for the past five years, we have repeatedly 
urged on the farmers of our country the practice 
of the first and second ndes above; dot in ftJlow- 
ing them, great and decided imj^ovements inay 
be made at a very cheap rate. What our coun- 
trymen most &il in, except in New gngW*^*, 
where the beautiful reds predominate, is a want 
of uniformity pervading their stocks. Aairaali 
look much better together when they match ; that 
is, that all shall be as near afike as possible in 
size, in shape, ia color, in their horns, and ia their 
gemerai exi^esnon. Thus formed, they reflect a 
beauty on each other; and although th^ may 
command no particular attcntkn single,^et as a 
bo^ they will excite respect, and if pretty good, 
not unfrequently admiration; for they denote at 
least, that there is an established system in thar 
breeding. In Europe these incongraitiea do not 
so generally prevaS. In one district, the tBaveflet 
observes that the animals are nearly all black, 
witkout boms ; in another, they are uniformly the 
same color, unth horns ; a few miles beyond, and 
we find them suddenly changed to a pure red ; 
again, they may be white ; and further they ap* 
pear in mixed colors, though stil) pr esu f iiug a' 
imiformity, as in the case of the Italian, Swiss, 
Dutdi, Jersey, Ayiahife, Herdbrd, and Durium 
cattle. 

STOCK ON LONG ISLAND. 

Trb farmers on this island as we remarked m 
our last, devote their lands almost exdustveja to 
the production of hay and garden vegetabieAbr 
the city market; raising sto^, therefbiv, among 
them is no great object, especiaUy at the present 
low prices. Still, when there are so many wealthy 
men, they will indulge their fhnciet in this sort of 
thing as well as in fine hoases and teniture 

Hossxs. — There were knatify a considerable 
niraiber of thorough-bred horses kept here, but 
since the deelme of racing, these haiPe moedy' 
been sent to the south and west. Crood- trottenr 
were also bred to a connderable extent on the is- 
land, yet even these wtMi aai—lB, owiog Co the 
hi^ priee (rf^faay and gram a few years ago^ have 
JMretty generally fii^owad the course of the thor- 
oagh4>iedB, and we know but one good trottlag 
stallion at preo e at kept there, and that ia the ede- 
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brated Abdallah. He is a horse of good size, of a 
rich bay, possesses a stylish actioa and great bot- 
tom. His colts prove fast, though the most of 
those we have seen are not quite as large as are 
scwght for in carriage horses; but this deficiency 
in size, we were told, was the fault of their dams, 
for when bred to more roomy mares, the offspring 
proved all one could desire in this respect There 
are a few fine colts of Abdailah's at present on the 
island, which, if taken to the western states, would 
greatly improve the rpad-stock of that country. 

Cattle. — Quite a number of high-bred cattle 
from England have been introdbced here, princi- 
pally by the captains of the New York packet- 
ships; but as it is not a breeding country, they 
have not increased much, if any. The Jersey cows 
to some extent have also been introduced, an8 ow- 
ing to the richness of their milk they are mnch 
liked as family cows. Were they a little hardier 
they would be great favorites in our eyes, as we 
have before stated in Tour in England No. 14. A 
cross of these with the Short-Horns is much es- 
teemed on Long Island, and proves sufiiciently 
hardy for that climate. This cross makes a pret- 
tier animal than we expected it would, being con- 
siderably unproved in the crop, and the quar- 
ter, and yet retaining mnch of the cleanness of 
limb, fine, short, waxy, turned up horns, and beau- 
tiful eyes and head of the original Jerseys. Indeed 
so highly pleased are we with the few specimens 
we have seed, that when we change cm farming 
to land again lis well as on paper, it is our inten- 
tion to get a few Jersey cows to experiment with 
ia breeding to a peculiarly fine, small-sized Dui^ 
ham bull. We are now satisfied for &mily cows 
on light land sudi a cross-breed as this would 
prove a vahiable one. Perhaps, however, we are 
over enthusiastic ia, fiivor of the blood-like limbs 
of the ddieate Jerseys. 

Sbssp.— Some years ago the Merinos existed 
here to coDsidenible extent; they have, however, 
from yariooB causes, given away for the last few 
years to crosses of the Leicesters and SoUdi-Downs. 
Mutton being now more an object of production 
among die Long Island fiurmers than wool, we 
fimnd the Sonth-Downs more highly esteemed 
there than any other breed. 

FouLTST.— Peahens and Otidnea-heas, geese, 
ducks, and barn-door fowls, exist in an almost end- 
less variety; and tnie to American genius, instead 
of being kqn in their ^ystinet original breeds, they 
are usually crossed in all sorts of ways, so that it 
is diflficnlt to tell what is what. Truly we are a 
singolar people: bring a cross breed onnelves 



from so many nations of the earth, we seem dis- 
posed on every occasion to make our animals like 
unto us. We wish a law could be passed against 
this matter of crossing ; and yet, here we have 
just been sinning with our own pen, by purposing 
the mingling of Durhams and Jerseys. 

A Milk Dairy. — Our excursions on Long Is- 
land did not extend to the farming dairy districts, 
which it always gives us so much pleasure to visit ; 
but in Brooklyn, near Furman street, we encoun- 
tered one in the iisiUlery district which we con- 
sider a complete nuisance. The buildings there 
formerly held 1,000 cows, we rejoice to say now, 
that the numbers are reduced to one half— but 
these are just 500 too many. The cows are fed 
upon still slops, and the milk is retailed in this 
city under the &lse names of '^ pure milk,** '* Or- 
ange county milk," ^ grass-fed milk,** '* Connecti- 
cut milk," Sec Still-fed milk we consider a per- 
nicious drug, and exceedingly deleterious to chil- 
dren. The sale of it ought to be prohibited under 
the strictest penalties. 

The arrangement of the buildings at this milk 
dairy is commodious, and everything seemed to 
be kept in as good order as it is possible under the 
circumstances of the case ; yet, notwithstanding, 
it was a foul; loathsome place to us, and glad 
were we when well clear of the premises. How 
difierent we thought from the pure atmosphere 
of th^ country, Vend the sweet green herbage of its 
pastures. AM ought to rejoice that the facilities 
of railroads and steamboats make it easy to procure 
milk fresh from the cocmtry, and at a moderate 
price; we trust that the /mr« article will be kept 
at sach a rate as to defy competition, and make it 
no longer an object to adidterate and palm (M aa 
inferior and injurious quality ; still every purchas- 
er should continue upon hb guard, and be careful 
that he goes to such depots in the city as will not 
deceive him. 

Gabdehs fob Miloms, &a— The most celebra- 
ted of these are at the west end of Long Island, 
on the road from Brooklyn to Fort Hamilton, boi^ 
dering the New York bay, where hondreds of 
acres are devoted exelosively to eocumbeis, 
squa^, and mdons. The scdi is so poor and 
sandy, that the gardeners are obliged to sow such 
parts as they have oidtivsted the {Mreeeding son- 
mer to rye or wheat in the M, to prevent iu be- 
ing blown away daring winter. Such land would 
seareefy be considered worth cultivating for fivm 
purposes; but for market gardens, and especially 
in the vine department, it answers admimbly. 
Those who tfll it, make a net profit of firom $25 
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to $100 an acre, and frequently a good deal more 
than even this highest sum mentioned. We hope 
to be able to give full particulars of these garden 
crops soon ; their value, rotfttioo, method of culti- 
▼ation, manures, &c. Those of the Messrs. Bergen 
art the most eitenaire we riaited. Thejr hare a 



green-house, extensiTe ranges of hot-beds for lor« 
dng, and crops of all kbds of r^geubles that 
will grow in a northern garden; a nurserf aUa 
and flower garden. The collectioQ of dahlias in 
this last is one of the richest and most Taxied whieb 
we have seen< 



NEW8TEAD ABBKT^Fio. 47.) 




8^i tftke Late Lard Byr(m. 



In our May number we gar e tke tenaee new 
of this noble mansion ;- we now present oar readers 
a second ilhistration taken oo the side fronting ther 
lake. Its present owner, CoL Wildman, spent 
nearly half a million of dollars in restoring it, 
building commodious farm-housea lor bis tenants, 
and improring the estate. Byroo characterized 
it as 

'< A rich and r«re mixed Gothic.'' 

Newttead Abbey is considered one of the noblest 
specimens of this style of architectwe in Ebg^d, 
and might be copied from with effect in boilding 
up squares m a city, but is of too vast an extent 
ibr the more moderate fortunes of those ki the 
country, and happily for us it is so. 

FARM OF G. G. ROWLAND, Ei«. 
Tbv admirable &rm is situated about one mile 
from Flushing, Long Idand, and contains about 
800 acres, fiicclusire of the salt meadows, the 
soil originany aboooded with rock, and was quite 
erdmary, scarcely prodaciog a too of hay to the 
acre ; but by a judicious rotation of crops, and a 
akilM amplication of manures in the space of a 



ftw years the products have been inoeased af 
least three-fold. The mak crop is bay ; the rota^ 
tion is consequently adopted to the greatest pt<(H 
ductioQ of this article, and is thus : First year, the 
soil is broken up, the land wctf manured, audi 
planted with com. Second year, it reeeires an- 
other coatiBg of manure, and is put into potmtees. 
These are dug in September sufficiently early to» 
sow wheat. TSmothy is put in at the same time,, 
and clorer seed is added early in the spring. The 
wheat crop is harrcated the third year, and the 
land then remains m grass about fm years or 
more if it holds well, the meadows gnmaOf xe» 
ceiving a top drsesing of compoet erery seaaon. 

We Waited this fiurm eaily in July ; the rows 
of eom and potatoea were as stn^ght as one 
could draw a line, the growth forward fer the 
season, heoTy and ereo— ehnoat erery hi2I exactly 
alike. The wheat and other grain looked well; 
bttt the glass, when we eooaider the number of 
acres h occupied, was one of the most astonishing 
prodtets we erer saw. It was nearly ready ftr 
cutting, and the timothy and clorer were as thick 
seemiiigly as they could possibly grew, the f 
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Waist higb* It was not a patch kere and another 
there, hat at least 80 acres so near alike, that (me 
square rod weald hardly dtler frem another over 
the snrfitce. The season had been quite dry 
and nnpropitions for grass; yet, nevertheless, 
we can safely say, that these fields would atvtage 
Ihree tana to the aiCre, weighed as fiut as it was 
taken from the field to the bam. A friend who 
accompanied ns oa our visit, and an accurate judge 
of such things, estimated that ene field (^ 18 acres 
would average four tons to (he acre^ It certainly 
was a most extraordinary growth, and showed 
emphatically what Long Island land can do when 
wdl managed. This bay is usually werth $10 to 
$12 per ton standing, er $14 to $15 in the New 
York market, thus making it quite a profitable^ 
*orop. 

*The fiirm is handsomely laid out, and conve- 
niently arranged; the fences principally stone 
wall, and made in the most durable manaer^the ' 
foundbtion being laid one foot below the surfitce 
of tha ctffh, so as not to be endangered by the 
lieav&g of the frost. The superstructure is quite 
thick, rises to a good height, and is handsomely 
freed on both sides. Along the division fences 
rows of fruit trees are generally planted. The 
cherries have grown to a lofty height, and several 
af the ferm^roads present such superb avenues of 
them, that at a distance they hare more the ap- 
pearance of noble forest, than fr«it«trees« The 
orchards are abundant, and present a great va^ 
riety of the best selected apples, peaches, and 
pears. 

Marvbis.— NetwithBtanding all the manure at 
home is ca^ully husbanded, still, in consequence 
of leiUkig the hay from the ftrm, instead of con- 
aaming it on the ground, it has hitherto been ne* 
eessary, in order to keep up the fertility of the 
hnd, to procure more or less from the city; but 
by draining a swamp which was formerly a great 
auisanoe, large quantities of amek are now obtain- 
ed, and either carted into the baia-yard to be mix- 
ed with stable-duqg, or it is laid up in heaps of 
alternate layers mixed with one fifth to one third 
of its quantity of lime ; thus piaking one of the 
best composts, especially for grass lands, and ob- 
viating the necessity of any further purchases for 
the present from abroad. The lime costs eight 
cents per bushd, the mack merely the hauling, 
and load (fx load, this compost is proaoonced by 
many to be equal, if not sapfnor, in its iasdng 
properties to ordinary .stable manure. Then the 
swamp frimishing this mock, when all that is ne- 
•easary is taken from it, will be turned into a 



valuable meadow; so that the draining of it will 
operate as a three-fold benefit la our ramblea 
this summer, within a citcuit of 100 miles from 
this city, we have Bern thousands of acres now 
scarcely worth a penny a rod, which might be 
thus reclaimed at a moderate expense, and ever 
after form the most valuable part of the farm. 
Some action, however, we are glad to say, has 
commenced in this thing, and we are satisfied, 
that in frequent instances, if our frurmers would 
drain their rich swamps instead of emigrating a 
thousand miles west for fertile lands, they would 
beattihe hoffier^ and qwU% as rich for their en^ 
terpiise. 

Fabh Buildings. — These are among the most 
compbie we have ever seen, the bams and stables 
especially; nothing short, however, of an engra- 
ving of the ground-pbm and superatructure can give 
a definite idea of them. They are ^te extensive 
and embrace three ndes of a quadrangle, enclosing 
a conmiodious yard, open only to the south. The 
arrangements fbr saving and makmg manure, liquid 
as well as solid, and for aanuCBtcturing it also in 
the cow-yard, Observe ail praise. Troughs are 
placed under the eaves of the whole range of build* 
ings to catch the water and conduct it to a tank in 
the cellar, which holds 42,000 gallons. This fur- 
aishes water for the stock at all seasons, and has 
never been dry. It keeps perfectly sweet, as we 
oaa testify from a hearty draught which we took 
fitNn the tank ; and Mr. H. remarked, that when 
he wanted a fmrticularhf good drink of water, he 
always came here for it. But aside from furnish- 
tag the water for stock, the eavef>troughs should 
in all cases be appended to frirm buildings in order 
to keep all the water which fkUs from the roof 
oat of the yards, and from saturating the manures 
especially, as this isa great ii^jury to them. 

GN7AN0 MAmras.— We have abstained from 
saying mach a|Kii this subject in our paper, not- 
withstanding the numerous^ articles which are 
coDStaatly appearing ia the agrtcaltural journals 
of Great Britain about it, simply because we know 
it would prove too expensive a fertilizer for Ameri^ 
ca lo import, especially when we coosideT the 
great amount of wasted materials which are 
already to be found everywhere aroond us. Mr. 
Howland has imported 9omt guano, and we be- 
lieve agrees with as in opinion. It is a powerftii 
oMBiare, and produces a superior effect upon vege- 
tatioa. Us has made several experiments with it, 
and we hope to have an account of them in com- 
parisoa with other manures, at the end of the sea- 
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Stock.— The stock on this farm is merely such 
as is reqoiied for labor, and, a dozen cows or so for 
family purposes, and a snmll dairy. These are 
principally a cross of the Durhams on the natire. 
'We obsenred one fine cow of the Holland or Dutch 
breed, from the stock imported direct from Holland 
by the late Mr. Leroy of this city. She is a noble 
cow of good points, and a good milker; her color 
approaches a purple black, mixed with patches of 
.white. In form, these animals mnch resemble the 
best specimens of grade Durhams. A few cows 
of this breed may be found on the iarms of Messrs. 
Le Boy and Newbold, Livingston county. These 
gentlemen have crossed them with the Durhams, 
and think highly of the produce. 
I Thb Dairt. — ^This we found a cod, ncAt, and 
convenient structure, and well aired; a point 
which is too often neglected in the dairy, but 
which is very esseiitial in its products, and espe- 
cially so in keeping the cheese in good order — 
close, foul air being pernicious in the extreme. A 
small stove.is introduced here in the winter to bring 
the temperature up to a moderate warmth, and 
it has the effect of giving both the cream and the 
butter the rich yellow appearance which they as- 
sume in the scmimer. 

I A Pair of Industrious Dogs. — ^The churning is 
done by dogs, turning a wheel constructed in the 
usual form of those attached to machines of this 
kind. The animals we saw here are a noble pair 
of large shaggy fellows, that looked like a cross 
of the Newfoundland upon the water spanieL 
They are the &ithful guards of the &rm by night, 
and the- workers here when required by day, and 
such is their spirit of industry, that they occasion- 
ally have a battle so see which shaU do the churn- 
ing. We have heard of bipeds ^aarrding to evade 
useful work, but never knew of their doing so to 
be allowed to enact the opposite principle. 
I, FivB-ToED Capons.— We here saw a flock of 
capons which had ju^ jarrived from China. They 
are large birds, of a goldeo red color, and yel- 
low legs. Four of them had extra toes, exactly 
like the Dorkings. We should like to ascertain 
whether these '' children ci the moon" were an 
•ceideotal or an established variety of the gallina- 
eeons species. We suspect that there are more 
good things in China than we have ever dreamed 
o( and probably we may yet learn that on 
many points we are the barbarkns the inhafaitaiits 
of the celestial empire style us. Now that this 
^angular country has become partially open to 

travellers, we hope soon to see some accurate ae- 

couQt of its numerous productions. 



The gardens and grounds of this fine estate of 
Mr. Rowland are ample, and well stocked wiA 
flowers, shrubbery, and ornamental trees. We 
should like to take the reader to the top of a pret- 
ty tower that crowns the hill of a recent planta- 
tion, and give htm a view of the beautiful and va« 
ried scenery around ; the East river, the Sound, 
the charming country and towns on their borders, 
with the heights of the palisadoes beyond ; bat 
such things are not in the province of this paper, 
and we forbear. From an eminent and suceenfol 
shippin^^ merchant, Mr. Rowland has transferred 
himself to an equally enunent farmer, and judging 
firom appearances, we presume that he takes more 
pride and pleasure in the latter occupation, than 
he'ever did in the former. 

THE BAMBOO.— (Pio. 48,) 




Although the bamboo is a native of Ameria, 
we have never heard of its attaining the same 
hnrananee of growth here that it does in Asia. 
Why is this, want of cultivatioQ ? We can not 
think either our soil or elimate in fiiult Mr. Loa- 
don, in hift Botanical Dictionary, describes it as 
rising firom 50 to 80 feet the first year, and the 
second perfecting its timber in hardness and elas- 
ticity. It grows in stools, which are cut every two 
years. The quantity of timber furnished by an 
acre q£ bamboos is immense. Its uses are almost 
without end. In building it forms almost entire 
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houses for the lower orders, imd eaters both into 
the coQstructioQ and famitore of those of the high- 
er class. Bridges, boats, masts, rigging, agricul- 
tural and other implemeots, and machinery ; carts, 
baskets, ropes, nets, sail-cloth» cups, pitchers, 
troughs, pipes for conveying >vater, pumps, fences 
for gardens and fields, &c., are made of it. Macer- 
ated in water, it forms paper; the leaves are gen- 
emlly pot round the tea sent to Europe ; the tiiick 
inspissated juice is a favorite medicine. 

THE AMKUAL SHOW AND FAIR OF THE NEW 

TOBK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

FOR 1843. 

As we hare long been familiar with most of the 
stock, agricultural implements, &c, &c, of New 
York, and as we had pressing engagemenU in an- 
•ihar quarter, we did not attend the recent show 
at Rochester. Our late editorial associate, Mr. 
R. L. Allen, Was present* and has given us in the 
brief report below, all that was essential at this 
third grea( annual Show and Fait of the State So- 
ciety. It will be seen that there is a greatly in- 
creased attention to the subject of agriculture, and 
that even the highest dignitaries of the land, 
though formerly shy enough of such things, esteem 
it a privilege to attend the fitrmer's festivals now, 
and give anacoount of their agricultural opeiations. 
We have not space for the speeches delivered on 
this occasion ; and we think in a national agricul- 
taral periodical like ours, they would be rather 
out of place. Nor is there any particular necessi- 
t^ that we should publish them ; for by the enter- 
prise of the Rochester Democrat, and New York 
Tribune, they have already been fully reported 
and spread over the land, and would in consequeaee 
of this be stale news to most of our readers. 

Thb annual Show and Fair of the State Society 
was held at Rochester on the 20th and 21st Sep- 
tember, about a mile north of the city, in an en- 
closed neld of some fifteen acres. At 8 A. M. the 
throng of citizens and strangers began to pour into 
the large area, and by 10 o^ock, with the articles 
and stock entered for exhibitioD, they had neariy 
filled every part of the show ground* SofiurfW)m 
any fidling off in the iaterests hitherto manifested 
in the mat cause of American agriculture, the 
vast multitude, congregated from every imrt of our 
state, and from abroad, showed rather an increased 
attention to the subject. There were many de- 
ficiencies in the arrangements for the convenience 
of the q^eotators, and more in the display of ani- 
mals, implements, tec; bat as a whole it fuUy 
equalled, if it did not surpass, those of preceding 
years. 

The show of Short-Horns was much less than 
at Albany last year, as was that of implements, 



vegetables, fruits, and manufactured articles ; but 
manv of those shown poesessed great merits and 
excellence, while the exhibition of trade and na- 
tive cattle, and especially oxen and horses, was 
decidedly superior, and the beautiful Downs and 
pure-bred Merinos, in considerable numbers, had 
no competitors in the last year's exhibition. No 
Hereforas or Ayrshires were on the ground. The 
show of horses, both in number and excellence, it 
is believed, has never before been equalled in the 
United States; Several thorough-breds, fix»m our 
best stocks, of great substance and merit, and 
every way fitted to improve our roadsters and 
farm-horses; two imported Cleveland bays and 
their colts, possessing decided excellence ; a beau- 
tiful horse, one of the choicest specimens ci the 
far, and justly-famed Morgan breed; two good 
representatives of the Canadian horse, and two 
heavy-framed, big-legged, clod-hopners ; with a 
great number of choice mares and cdts, confirmed 
the opinion long entertained, that we need no 
further importations to make our horses e^ual to 
anything required by a just taste, and a stnct re- 
gard to our own interests. None of our best trot- 
ters, of which our state can justly boast the pos- 
session of many, were exhibited. No asses or 
mules were on the ground, neither of which, are 
used to any extent in middle or western New 
York. 

Exceptinff a pair of beautiful China geese, no 
representatives appeared from the various feather- 
ed tenants of the mrmer^s yard. This was a seri- 
ous deficiencv, when we consider the ornament, 
variem and decided utility they are to the countrv 
mansion ; possessing as they do far more of eacn 
than cither one of the vanedes of garden vege- 
tables, fruits, or flowers, which are made the 
special objects d* premiums by the executive com- 
mittee. This is an oversight, a minor one though 
it be, which, it is hoped, may not be again over- 
looked. 

At 7 P. BL of the 20th, four long tables, run- 
ning the entire length of the cai^house, were 
spread for the accommodation of a thousand guests, 
where, though viands were scarce, and the only 
beverage was cold water, much gratification was 
anticipated from " the feast of reason, and flow of 
souL^ But nothinff could be more unfortunate for 
the realization of the anticipated enjoyment* than 
the arrangements which had been made. The 
large concourse had punctually assembled at the 
door, but were detained in a dense and sufibcating 
crowd outside for half an hour; when their impa- 
tience had reached its height, and when otu small 
door was opened, the rush for entrance was sufib- 
cating and unendurable to the last degree ; and an 
indiscriminating admittance at last became neces- 
sary, with or without tickets. The table was 
spread out, with occasional viands and their ac- 
companiments, like angels' visits, few and far bo* 
tween ; and as for water, with the Genesee pour- 
ing along its whole tide within a rod of us, it was 
almost as impossible to pitoeure a glass as if we 
had been in the desert of Zahara. ffut this was a 
small privation in comparison with the disappoint- 
ment experienced by most of the audience m not 
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being able to hear the speeches. The immeDse 
area of the depot dissipated the sound of the speak- 
ers, and most of the iew speeches made wera en- 
tirely inaadible to lar^ nmnbers present. In the 
midst of the entertamment, however, the scene 
was varied by the entrance of the cars from the 
east, and Mr. Webster was announced as among 
the passengers, and the reiterated shouts of the 
multitude, ooth within and without the enclosed 
saloon, gave evidence of the mighty hold the great 
statesman has on the admiration of his fellow- 
citizens. 

Good speeches were made by Mr. wadswortht 
President of the society, Ex-President Van Boren, 
Hon. Francis Granger, Hon. Adam Ferguson, of 
Canada West, and a brief one by Mr. Webster, 
after which the meeting closed at about 10. 

The show was continued through the following 
day, and at 3 P. M. the annual address was deliv- 
ered, where it ever ought to be, on the show- 
ground, by Dr. Beekman of Einderhook. It need 
scarcely be added by those who know him, that it 
was every way wosthy of the occasion. Its lead- 
ing feature was the history of the early efforts for 
the formation of the State Agricultural Society, 
and its progress to the present elevated stand 
which it occupies. The award of premiums, and 
a speech, in answer to the reiterated calls of the 
multitude, from Gov. Seward, closed the fair of the 
second day on the show-ground. 

The plowing-match came off with great eclat, 
in another quarter of the town. Thirty-nine can- 
didates stood ready to compete for the prize, but 
owing to the lack of room, out twenty-six entered. 
The quantity of land required trf^be plowed was 
one fourth (u an acre, within 75 minutes, which 
in every instance was done within the time, and 
well done. Tlie competition in the plowing-match 
was decidedly ^eater than it has ever been before, 
and shows the mcreased interest our fiurmers are 
taking in this suligect 

In the evening a select sanper was got up, at 
which about 150 members of^tne society, and gen- 
tlemen from abroad were present After a brief 
address from Mr. Wadsworth, which he dosed by 
sivinff as a toast, " The health of the Farmer of 
Maranfield,'' Mr. Webster rose, and amid oft-re- 
peated and prolonged applause, he save one of 
those deephr reasoned, pofished, and philosophical, 
yet ofrhand speeches, tnat no man but the nrmer 
of Biarshfield can so successfully achieve. Noth- 
mj^^ short ci the entire speech, will give any idea 
or Its beauty and power, characterized as it was, 
like all that comes from that dant mind, by the 
most perfect simplicity, truthfulness, conviction, 
and eloquence. His first speech occupied nearly 
an hour and a half, and was followed by Gov. 
Seward, and Mr. Gowan of Philadelidiia, after 
which, Mr. Webster gave another stinging speech 
of some 20 minutes, on the disgrace o£ repudiation. 
He was followed by CoL Alston of South Cardina, 
vi^o was present with some other gentlemen from 
that state, and Hon. Adam F^rfi^uscm of Canada 
West. Many other brief speeches were made, 
all of which were excellent Many an interchange 
of wit or wisdom were sent across the tables m 



all directions^ like a spirited, but somewhat k^ 
regular pby at shuttlecock. The party adjourned 
at little after 12, and in its development oi min^ 
was a glorious finale to the development oi mat* 
ter in the glorioas annivecBary of our annual Stata 
Show and Fair of 1813. 

PREMHTMS. 
axTUs. 

Finl CUt$$.^L, F. AUeB, Blade Rock, 1ft prem. ;• 
J. a Wodswofth, 0e»cBC0y 2d$ Geo. HathMay,3d j 
D. H. &P. Broc^,4th. 

Secomi CUui. — ^P. A. Remson, Ist preminm; N. 
Chappell, 2d; £. P. Beck, 3d; Gay CoUiiis, 4th. 

Tkifd CUui.—^. F. Crosby, lat preBotiuD ; A. A J. 
McArthar,2d; Thomas H.NewboQU,ATOB, 3d; E-F. 
Beck, 4th. 

Fourth Clatt,—^. M. Sherwood, Ist premiom; Jr 
Johnstone, 2d ; L. F. Allen, 3d and 4th« 
cows. 

Class F(/l*.— J. M. Sherwood, Ist premiom ; John 
Johnstone, 2d ; L. F. Allen, 3d ; R. H. Hyam, 4th. 

Cias9 Sijtth.'-T, H. Newfoould, 1st pcenuom; A^ 
Packard, 2d; J. M. Sherwood, 3d. 

Clois SevetUh. — J. M. Sherwood, 1st premium; L. F, 
AUea, Sd; T. H. Newboold, 3d. 

Clou JStfU^.— Wm. Cook, Lysaadcr, OaoMdaga co., 
1st premiam; P. A. KasMOO, 2d» U F* AJka, 3d. 

DAIBTCOWS. 

Geo. A. Bfoson, Jordan, 1st. 

woaKiKO oxnr. 

CloMi FifOLr^JohM p. Boot, Yodr, LiviDgston eo., 

Istpremiom; Allen AyranltyGeneieo, 2d; AUe% 

Sjractise, 3d. 

CIm9» ff^xtt.— AUea Ayniult, Geneseo^ 1st preminm f 
John AynwU,.2d ; W. W. Wadswortii, 8d. 

Class iftMiA.— David Brooks, Avon, Ist ; — * Free* 
man, Geneseo, 2d; George C. Latta, Greeee, 3d} 
Allen Ayiaalt, 4th. 

Class Tfatt.— Edward A. Le Roy, Caledonia, 1st; 
T. H. NcwbouM, 2d; Aaroa Packard, 3d; Jno. B: 
Murray, Mt. Morris, 4th. 

Ctotf EUvmOk^—CwMn Waid, Riehmond, Ist aatf 
2d; W.W. Wadsworth, 3d; David Breaks, 4th. 

Classes 12, 13, & U.*-Andrew Saydcr. Henrietta ; 
1st ; Wm. StanhroQgh, 2d } George A. Masoa, Jor- 
daa,M. 

rAT CATTIX. 

Jeremiah Brown, Ridgeway, 1st; W. A. MiUs, Mt. 
Morris, 2d and 8d. 

STALLIOlfS. 

Heary Paddodc, Peafield^ 1st ; Wm. M. Miay, Pal- 
myra, 2d; E. Halloway, Lnna, 3d; Alex. Baldwhi, 
Rcaralas, 4th. 

Class iSeoMd.— Kiasey Slottle, Chfli, tat; £. WaS- 
kin4»Hopewdl,2d; D. G. BiUiags, Ckurksoa, 3d. 

MATCHED mttSXS. 

J. R. Pavker, Roches ter, 4th . 

Fat a?^<y.— Geotge Ckwaid, lsl| T. Nemsn, 2d ; 
Wm. Swales, 3d. 

Long asid MiddU fToof.— W. Swales, 1st; TbCBMS 
Ten7>2d; W.Swales,3d} Joka Battn^ 4tk. 

Pen ^3 £toe«.— Allen Ayimalt, 1st ; L. Cheeshs^ 
2d; John Beatty, 3d : W. C. ConieU, 4th. 

Class Secoml,—^. M. Sherwood, 1st : Riohaid Ba»* 
dBB,2d. 

*TheBttB« or IttpiiMMl i«IC^fd«h»,brtd bftlM Bim. 
Adam FvrffVMB of (kaate West, fron ttook importtd dinct firo» 
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Pen of 6 Lambs.^W, C. Cornell, 1st. 

Cla»9 Second. — J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, 1st; J. 
Parsons, 24, 3d, and 4th. 

Fine TToo/.— Charles Colt, Geneseo, Istj Roswell 
Root & Brothers, 2d; Norman Fiisbee, 3d; Geo. 
Cobb, 4th. 

Saxon Ewee. — Chaiies Colt, 1st ; R. Root & Brothers, 
2d; N. Frisbee, 3d. 

Saxom X4mite.— R. Root U Brothers, Ist. 

Merino Bucke.^-C. Fellows, & Chili, 1 A ] L. Cheet- 
'liro,2d. 



Jtert.— H. C. Ifills, Oneida eo., Ist; D. Badd, 
Vienna, 2d ; 8. Tibbets, 3d ; H. Raymond, 4th. 

Sbuw.-^X. F. Allen, BaAdo, Ist; Wm. Wheeler, 
Bocheatv, 2d; iao. Lasghaai, 3d ; P. A. Smith, 4Ui. 



DOKtSriC MAKUrACTVEIS. 

Woolkn Btoifofff.— Ist inremtum, BaTid 8. Lee, 

Darien, $5 00 

LomeeHc FUamel—Oeorge W. Webb, INmiela, 

Jiefferson co., 5 00 

Extra prcminm--42 50 to Hart AtManey, Jefferdon 

CO., and O. Allen, Wheatland. 

Woollen Cloth,— Ist premiom, Clark Corbin, Ovid, 
Seneca co., 

WooOen CarpU^-^wa, J. GlUam, East Bloom- 
ingfield, 

Domtile Carpet OoverUt, — James A. Worth, Alex- 
ander, 

Linen, — Mrs. A. Halleck*, Westmoreland, 

Linen Diaper, — lEan, Bishop, Attica, 

Hearth Rug, , 

Extra premium— ^1 50 to J. M. Rodcwood, Pitts- 

Ibrd, and Mrs. James L. Clailt, daitoon. 

JTfi^. — 8. M. Hanford, Perinton, 

Bag CarpeL — Orlando A. Hall, Parma, 

Tow CVoCii— Darid J. Lee, Darien, 

Wove £Vocfctag«.— Esra Bisikop, AUka, 

Kmi Stockings, , 

Sewing Thread,— Eaacn Bishop, Attica, 



500 

5 00 

5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 



3 00 
8 00 
8 00 
100 

1 00 

2 00 



Greatest Varietv and QaonHfy.— EUwanger ^ 

Bany, Rocfaestei^ $5 00 

eetiond Beet^Min Wadsworth, Ganeseo, 3 00 

Third Best,— Mm Mary P. Ufleyi Yolnme of Trans. 
Beet Floral Ornament,— Wm. King, Rochester, 5 00 
Volume of Transactions to Henry fiilliags, for a large 
tioaqnet of asters, iac 



SUt'TUU 

H. Morrison, Orange co., 
A. B. Porter, Canandaignn, 
D. Wood, West Bloomfield, 
Isaac Seelpy, 
Wm. Stemburgh, Henrietta, 



$8 00 
6 00 
6 00 
5 00 
500 



B. Piflkrd, linmia co., 2 Volumes of Transaetfons 
«&d$2. 

CHEXSE. 

T. Berks, Herkimer eo., $7 00 

B. Hathaway, 7 00 

H. AmoM A^ San, 6 00 

J. Ide, Jeffersaa eo., 5 00 

N. Bronsoa, Warsaw, 5 00 

John Lapham, Farmington, 2 V<dume8 of Transao- 
(jonaand $2. 

imuiTt* 
iheateet Varietf of TMe JppUa.—J), Thomas, 

Cayuga co., $5 00 

Second Greatest,— B, Hodge, Buffalo. 3 00 

Third Oreateet,—0, Phelps, Caaandaigua, Vdnme of 

Traatactions. 



Best 12 Sorts,— AhtLcr Bryant, Buffalo, $3 00 

Seedling .ijfppfey— Jonathan Bud, W. Bloomfield, 5 00 
Table Pears,— D. Thomas, Cayuga co., 3 00 

Winter Pears.— D. Thomas, Cayuga co., Volume of 

Transactions. 
Qninces — Nathaniel Draper, Br%hton, Transactions, 
Peachee^—N, G. Hotchkiss, Vienna, do. 

Plums, — Isaac Hills, Rochester, do. 

Native Orapes, — J. W. Smith, Rochester, do. ( 

Foreign Orapw.— ^Eliha Tyler, Bnflalo^ do. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

1. Wm. Cornell, Henrietta; Thomas Farl, plow- 
man ; Cayuga plow. 

2. John Chapman, Ogden ; Michael Murray, plow* 
man ; Laughltng plow. 

3. Hoaca Moffht, Brownarille, JefienoQ eo.; Geo. 
W, Phelpa, lawman ; Quaker plow. 

4. 8. Burtiss, Phelps, Ontario co. ; John Dore, 
plowaaa ; Burritl plow. 

5. P. W. Dickey, Phdpf ; D. C Diek, i^owman ; 
Coddiags' plo^iir. 

6. William Hamilton, York; himself plowman; 
Steward plow. 

7. H. Wyard, Aron ; Peter O'Hare, plowman ; Lir. 
CO. plow. • 

8. Donald McNaas^iton, Wheatland; M. Loder, 
plowman; I«ord'spk>w. 

9. D. W. McPherson^ WheatUad; R. Dinwiddle, 
plow«»a ; Montgomery co. plow. 

10. F. B. Shaver, Livingston co. ; James Blackwell, 
plowman. 

11. Stephen Otis, ; himself plowman; Monroe 

CO. plow. 

12. Hiram Smith, ; himself jfawman ;^Cayuga 

CO. plow. ' *'' 

13. W. A. Hogmire, Ayou ; Steward plow. 

14. R. C. Styles, East BkMunfield ; S. Earis, pkw- 
man ; Ontario co. plow. 

15. E. J. Brown, Oxford, Chenango co. ; himself 
l^owman ; Avery plow. 

16. Geo. Shaiier, SoottsvOle; John Sail, pkmmaA; 
Livingston co. plow ; took first premium last fall. . 

17. £. W. Jones, Bristol; himself plowman ; Cod- 
dings' plow. 

18. Wm. Brodie, Riga ; W. Brodie, Jr., plowman ; 
Stewart's plow. 

19. John Betridge, Riga; W. Betridge, plowman; 
Genesee plow. 

20. William Hamilton, Alexander; himself plow- 
man ; Scotch plow. 

21. D.McNaughton, Caledonia; htmidf pkmman; 
Peck plow. 

22. Isaac Selye, Henrietta ; himidf plowman ; Onei- 
da plow. 

23. John Ca&ipl«ll, Caledonia ; Robert Paterson, 
plowman ; Caledonia plow. 

24. D. W. McPherson, Caledonia; Connecticut 
plow. 

25. Tobias Wetmer, Amherst, Erie co.; himsdf 
plowman ; Washington plow. 

26. J. Howell, Chili; William Pace, plowman; 
Caledonia plow. 

The following we understand to be the names of the 
successful competitors at the plowing match. 
1st premium— J. Howell's team, Chili, Mr. Pare, 

plowman, $15 00 

2d premium— W. Utley, Phelps, 10 00 

3d premium— W. Craig, York, 5 00 

4th premium— Geo. Shafier's team, Wheatland, John 

Sail, pk>wman. Volume of Traniartioni. 
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NEW YORK PJMAEAS' CLUB. 
On account of the fruit season, it was resolred 
in the monthly meeting of the Farmers' Club for 
August, to hold semi-monthlf meetings for the 
succeeding two months. The semi-moothljr meet- 
ing accordingly took place at the Padflc Hotel, on 
the 29ih of August, and the regular monthly on 
the second Tuesday of September. Th^e was a 
fine display of regetaUes, finits, and flowers each 
time, and crowded as s emb l i ea present, among 
which we noticed at the last, from abroad, Don 
Antonio Freyre, secretary of the Eooaomkal Pa- 
triotic Society of HaTana, also Mr* Lewis of Kok 
tucky, Commodore Dekay of the United States 
navy, &c. (xeneral Johnson of Brooklyn was in 
the chair at both meetings. 

Mr. Parsons of Flushing, prcseoled a leaf of the 
Pawlownia Imperialis,a rare tree, recently im- 
ported by him. It is a native of Japan, and has 
How become well acclimated in France. It re- 
cdves its name, we belieye, from the present 
Queen of Holland, in consequence of beinj^ first in- 
ooduoed into Europe by a HoHander. It has a 
rapid growth, with a krge expanse of leaf! sur- 
rounded by three branches of a fragrant blue flower. 

Mr. Townsend of Astoria, a verv superior kind 
of earden com ; also a yariely of the same, erery 
mm of which had a husk; also superior white 
Virginia wheats producing, this year, at the raU 
of 40 bushels to the acre., 

Mr. Clowes of Harsimus, extra-sized beets and 
carrots. 

Mr. Brill of the same jdace, beets two and a half 
feet in length, produced from an amalgamation of 
the blood beet and scarcity ; also a bouquet of 
gf«at beautv, gathered from seedling rerbinas. 

Mr. SideU, green |Me plums grown at King- 
ston, measuring six mdies in circumference ; also 
luxuriant stal^ of the Esjptian com grown at 
Westchester, something hke the millet. Mr. 
Wakeman remarked that Mr. Van Winkle of 
Bergen had grown it at the rate of 77 bushels per 
acre, weighing 62 lbs. to the bushel, and intended 
this year to grind and flour some of the grain, for 
the purpose of seeing what kind of bread it will 
make. Commodore Dekinr remarked that he had 
seen none but this kind of com growing in Pales- 
tine. 

Mr. Bolle, very fine seedling roses grown at his 
garden on the Bloomingdale road near 50th street, 
from seeds planted a year ago last November. 

Mr. Halsey of Astoria, nectarines seven and a 
half inches in circumference. 

Mr. Covert of Bushwick, a cucumber 20 inches 
in length. 

Dr. Cardenus of Bergen, the kiosh apple, an ex- 
cellent fruit for the table ; also pound pears. He 
will furnish cuttings to any one desiring (hem. 

Mr. Stebbins of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
through Mr. Wakeman, specimens of bark-silk, 
made from the bark of the mulberry tree. A com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Wakeman, Stevens, 



and Meigs, was appointed to ezambe and report 
oo thia rabject. 

Mr. Ward, Isabella ffrapes. 

Mr. Stevens of Astona, fi^ ; also grapes. 

Mr. St^ of Jersey city, the largest bunches of 
the same we have ever saeo. 

Mr. 'nbbets of Yonkers, a very large doable t^ 
mato, weighing two pounds ten ounces, and fifteen 
inches in circnmference. 

Bfr. Stryker, cultivated cranberries of aaperior 
size to those which tpnw wild. The vines were 
transplanted by him m April kst. Ako the large 
pine-appie pcara. 

(}enetral Johnson rwnarked, that the Wapato 
fbond on the Columbia river is not a potato, bafa 
bulbous root, glowing in the mod at the bottom 
of ponds, and tnerefore can not be introduced here. 

A discussion ait)se at some length between 
Messrs. Johnson, Knapp, Stevens, and Wakeman, 
relative to the best breeds of cattle. They seemed 
incUaed opca the whole rather in &vor or the na- 
tives. General Johnson remarked, that the best 
cross be had known for the form and batcher, was 
chat of the Durham on the Holland cattle. Mr/ 
Stevens thought the English cattle superior, as 
they luui greatly increased their size, and improved 
their quality in the past century. 

Mr. Carter presented a. written report on the 
treatment of cows, detailing his experience at 



leral Johnson gave it as his opinion that the 
seed-stones of peaches were impregnated with the 
destructive insect that eproids such bavoe among 
our orchards. Several gentlemen remarked that 
thc7 ^^^ planted peach-stones from Buenos Ayres 
and the countsies on the Mediterranean, withom 
success. Since the meeting of the club we have 
seen a large number of flourishing young trees 
growing in Mr. Bergen's nursery atlBrooklyn, pro- 
duced from the Mexican peach-stones. The Mex» 
can peach-tree is free from tlte yellows. 

Messrs. Haven and Stevens thoogl^t alkahea 
were the beet mannre for grapes, and recommended 
grafting the native wild ones on the IsabeUa, be> 
cause it 18 so early ripe. 

Mr. Lewis of Keotuckv stated that zea maize, 
(Indian com,^ originally had a husk on each grain : 
that the northern Indians had com withp the hust 
on each grain, but that it has <fisappeared by col* 
tivation. A variety of other subjects were touched 
upon, after which the club adjourned. 

The next regular monthly meetmg will take 
place on the second Tuesday of October. We 
trust that the club will soon take the resoloUoa 
of announcing the subjects of discussion one OKiDtk 
in advance, so that the members can have «m op- 
portunity of preparing themselves for them. 

ELECTRicrrr, and its Effect 021 Gbowimo 
Pljlnts.— It is supposed, with much probabilitY, 
that electricity in the atmosphere has much to da 
in promoting the rapid growth of vegetation. It 
is well known that a current of electricity paasios^ 
through an egor, will perfect the chicken in six 6t 
eight days, \vhile the natural develq»meiii by io* 
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tttbation is twenty-one days. The effect, too, has 
been shown in the rapid matarity ot plants which 
liave been subject to a constant flow of the electric 
fluid. During the season of vegetation, plan ts may 
be benefited by electricity, not only as conductors 
to and from the atmosphere, but possibly also by 
the formation of nitric acid, caused by the electric 
spark passing through the air, which, diluted by 
the ram, and aflbrd^ to the roots of the plant, is a 
powerful aid to vegetative development. 

Receipt for Cttkino Hams. — ^We have been 
handed the following receipt for curing hams by 
one of the most eminent practitioners in this city ; 
the saleratus is at least new to us, and we there- 
fore publish it although it may not be a new ingre- 
dient in the receipt to others. In Cincinnati, 
where larffc cjuantities of hams are aimaally cured, 
pepper, allspice, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
other little ingredients are usually added ; btit to 
the receipt. 

Cover the bottom of the cask with coarse salt, 
lay on the hams with the smooth or skin side 
down, sprinkle over fine salt, then another layer 
of hams, and so continue until the cask is roll. 
This ought to be of the larger kind. A cask 
holding 61 gallons is small enough, and it would 
be better if it held 120 gallons. Make a brine in 
the following proportions : 6 gallons water, 9 lbs. 
salt, 4 H)S. brown sugar, 3 oz. saltpetre, 1 oz. sal- 
eratus. Scald and scum, and when cold pour the 
brine into the cask until the haras are completely 
covered. The hams sliould remain in this pickle 
at least three months, and a little longer time 
would do them no harm. 

Bene-Seed Oil. — The Ouachita Courier says 
that the bene plant is cultivated with success by 
Mr. M^Intyre, for the purpose of obtaining oil from 
its seed. Twenty bushels of seed is considered a 
* fair average per acre, which will give 50 gallons 
of pure oil, worth $1.25 per gallon, making a prod- 
uct of $62.50 per acre. The oil is pleasant to the 
taste, and superior to the olive-oil usually obtained. 
It is pretty generally known, that nothing is more 
soothing m cases of cholera infantum or bowel 
complamts, especially in children, than the muci- 
lage made by dipping the green leaf in water — 
the seed is aiso an agreeable article as seasoning 
for food. 

Kiln-Dbted Corn Meal is exported in consider- 
able quantities from the west, down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, to the West Indies. The meal 
is said to keep sweet and sound for a whole year 
in any climate. New York is something of an 
exporter also of this article to various parts of the 
worid. We have not a doubt that the more this 
article becomes known abroad, the hijjher it will 
stand in public favor. Immense quantities might 
be sold in Great Britain and Ireland, could the in- 
habitants once get a taste of it. 



Arttfical Oysters.— The following recipe was 
given us recently by a lady in Dutchess county, for 
making, what to our taste, is a delicious dish. 

Take young green com, grate it in a dish ; to 



one pint of this add one egg well beaten, a small 
tea-cup of flour, half a cup of butter, some salt 
and pepper, and mix them well together. A ta- 
ble-sp<K)Qful of the hatter will make the size of an 
oyster. Fry them a li^t brown, and .when done 
butter them. Cream, if it can be procured, is bet- 
ter than butter. 

ANNrVERSART OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICtJL- 

TUEAL SociETT.— After a splendid exhibition at 
Boston, this society held its fifteenth anniversary 
at the Pavilion. A deputation from the American 
Institute of this city was present, and though 
strongly pressed, we regretted that we could not 
have oeen one of the number. It was a joyous, 
and we doubt not a profitable meeting. Some of - 
the toasts at the dinner strike us as being of a n9w 
species, 

^ The Game of Gardening — Something to ciU and a 
good deal of ahcveiiing, 

" But no TRICKS in the trade 
Except what we take with the spade. 

" His Majesty King Pippin — ^Unlike other kings, he 
can get mellow without loeing his dignity. 

<•' 7w-]ips flrom Eve's Garden— May we set oar faces 
against them." 

To Agricultural Societies.— We tender, our 
grateful ackaowledg[ments to the oflScers of vari- 
ous agricultural societies, for their polite invita- 
tions to be present at their respective shows and 
fairs. We assure them that nothing would give 
us more pleasure than to assist at one and all. 
We had made engagements some two months 
since to attend such as it would be in our power 
this season, others will be visited anoth^ year. 
We were particularly desirous of being present at 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore ; but previous engagements, and edito- 
rial duties will not admit of it the present season. 

South-Down Sheep For Sale.— We would call 
particular attention to the advertisement of Mr, 
Kotch in this number. Ilis sheep have been im- 
ported from some of the choicest flocks of England, 
and at a inreat expense, and those wiping to pur- 
chase will not soon meet with so good an oppor- 
tunity. 

Galloway Cattle.— To any one desirous of 
obtaining a beautiful Scotch black Galloway cow 
and bull, see advertisement. 

The Albany Cultivator. — Those who feel Sn- 
t^estedt will find a full answer, under Ediior*s Ta- 
ble, to the personalities which appeared in the 
September number of that paper. It is the first 
time, and we intend it shall be the Jast, that we 
ooodescend to notice such things. 

Ettea Numbers.— We sball issue a number of 
oar paper on the 15th and 1st of each month here- 
after, till Volume IL is completed, which will be 
on the 15th of December next We trust that 
our friends will bear this in mind, and favor tis 
with an extra quantity of communications. Vol- 
ume IIL will promptly commence on the Ist of 
January, 1844. 
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ORIGINAL COBRESFONDENCE. 

Fur tht Amtriem AgnaOtmift. 
THE BEST SHEEP O0U5TRT. 
» IbtrviHe, La., August I2lh, 1843. 

Your correspoodenty AmeiicaSr in fa» mcaad 
paper on aheep^osbandry, ptge 12 asks, *^ Where 
18 the best ^eep country ? Is tiKre no region 
within the United States, where, while h is eool 
enough in summer to be a mss-ffrowiogr ooontiy, 
the winters are so short and miicC Uiat dieep wal 
not require much, if any feeding. I ask ftr inlbr- 
mation. Will not some of yoor readers at the 
south and southwest inform us 1** 

Acc«>tine the question as a general onar I an- 
swer, that Louisiana and the somhempwrt ofMia- 
ttasippi will nearly fit the measure of the country 
required by Amencos. Cool enough in summer 
to grow grass, and so mild in winter as scarcdy to 
deserre the name. Here, sheep rcqiare little or 
no feeding, and yet they thritewrilr and hare the 
reputation of producii^ superior mottoiw Plnrfaaps 
a short description of the climate and country wUl 
not be amiss ; and then Amertcus can judge for 
himself, whether I can daim to ha?e found the 
•• best dieep coontrr." 

The west bank of the MisstssiDpi ie level bnd. 
The east bank, from the golf or Mexico to the 
bayou Manchac, or IberyiUe rirei, as it is called on 
aome maps, is Terr lerd. From this place north, 
it is composed or cla^-hills. So much for the 
country. The climate is generally equable. The 
serere weather of winter is smom less than a 
week, or more than three weeks duration. In 
sununer we sometimes hare serere drot^ts. I 
haye known them last nx wedts, and this is the 
worst weather we haye all the year round. Then, 
00' the hills, the i>astnres arebcvned up, and in the 
lowlands much injured, though not entirely destroy- 
ed ; for nature^ at that time, » prolific in diroen- 
sang her plenteous and refreshing dews. These 
are our extremes. This year we haye had a wet 
season. The grass in the lots about my house has 
been green for twdye months past, nerer once 
haying been p^or foedng. I wo«d not like totdl 
how many cows, calyes, sheep, and occasional^ 
hoffs, haye been pastured on them. The yerdure, 
to be appreciated should be seeo. So much for 
the pastures. Of the capability of the land to sap- 
ply food, Amencos can judffe when I tell him, 
that full crops of com can be made (barring- bad 
seasons), if planted any time from February to 
July. I haye sowed oats in February, and cut 
them the kst of March ; planted com in May, and 
gathered 48 busheb per acre firom the same ground, 
and all without mannra The land is inexhausti- 
ble, haying no hoUom. It would make northern 
farmers laugh at the idea of resting land with 
com. But cane and cotton-land is alwiqrs so reno- 
vated. Grood plantops sow peas with thdr com. 
But to return. Some persons follow with peas, 
after oats ; and such masses of yerdure you neyer 
saw, and better hay made from pea-yines never 
was eaten. Of the quantity per acre I can not say. 
There is also a natural grass, which succeeds the 
white clover, called crab-grass. It grows m every 



and any places and much hay is gathered from ibm 
cofn-fidcvaltcr fodder is pulled, by prorident plant-' 
ers. The turning rows and hiaulinMoads on su- 
gar nlantations are covered in the fiul with it, and 
mucn hay made. Com can be sowed broad-case 
four or five tines on tbesamehakk Irish potatoea 
turn o«t 40^ bwbds to the aese; sweet ^o^^o^ 
and rata baga half as much more. Oat, rye, 
and wheat straw, we save for fodder. In short, 
everything that can be converted into food for cat- 
tle sod sbscp is tte noftbem states, can be made 
to serve the same purpose here. No attention ia 
paid to artificial treatment We are in that respect 
m " Mir»# mthmU^ms^ (a natural state.) Tnree 
fouruM of the year on the coast,* sheep run on the 
roads and levees iD firont of the plantations ; after 
tbty are turned into the fiddSr the erops are gath^- 
tred. So much for the cocmtry as ft is, and what 
it m%ht be. A word now abont the sheep. 

Sheep have only been considered valuable o» 
account of their carcase ; and the flavor of Louisi- 
aoa and Mi JsiiiBipp i mutton has been cdebrated 
for a loog time in this part of the world Of the 
breeds I can say nothiog, though I fimcy it would 
puzzle the most skilled to refer many of them to 
any ^ class and osder.'' I have been mformed, 
however, that one capable of judging,, has pro- 
nowiced tbemaMmon stock about Natchez to be 
the best ''common stock^ in the Uoited States 
since 1835. The SouthrDoyms (where won^ ihfy 
thrive 1) have been introduced here, and are lapid^ 
ly spreadbg, though I am sorry to see they are 
bein)^ crossed with inferior natives^ Of their pro» 
doctiveness I can only say that it is most maiVd- 
fous. '' Few diev and we have no fear firom wolves," 
vide Amerkan A^pculturist, pa^ 115, and they 
receire no protection from sheds, alihou^ they 
oqght, to our shame be it said. Food, except the 
pastures, they receive none ; and no other care cs 
attentfon, except to salt them twice a weeL All ^ 
the other aid th^ reodve, is obtained from Dame 
Nature. No ait uaed and none expended ; and yet 
they are just iat enough to be ddicious. I have 
often seen mutton on the tiMeao fiit that I could 
not eat it. Of the quality of the wod I can say 
nothing ; perhaps it would take one hundred hairs 
of an Austrian sheep to equal one of a Creole 
(vide Am. Ag., p. 93.) I have heard it said, and 
I bdieve it is by most persons considered h&^res 
adjudicala,^ (a thing 8ettled^) that fine-wodled 
sheep degenerate in warm dimates. Query ? ae 
to the Merinos I foncv that the isothermal degree 
of latitude of the south of Spain, wodd not be very,, 
very far, from the latitude of New Orleans. I am 
inclined to suspect that this,, like many other 
^generally received optMonSr" wnl foil when test- 
ed by the talisman of experiment. I havebecn in- 
formed by a lady, a native of this country, that 
some thirty years or more since, it was thought 
that cabbages would not grow in this climate T 
Now we have spring cabbsges, sununer cabbages, 
and winter cabbages — the winter much the be^ 

NoTs.— Tlie word << coast,'' Med at the sooth, means 
the banks of the BtllsassiMi fiom iti mootii to the distaace 
of about SCO miles abore New Orleans. It is a perfect 
paradise to look at, particularly in the months or April 
and May. See our descriptioB, YoL I.,n, WO* / 
Agriculwri«tr-ED. »*- > 
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I most eoodude, by aaying, if I liara be«Q kte 
in replying to Americiu m? apdogy mutt be tkat 
I bave been bat one montn a sobscribcr to yoor 
paper, andrecelTed tbe back naoaJ>ei8 only a few 
days ttoce. If I can afford any otker infonnatioo, 
I aiiall do it with much pleasure. 

J.CK 



Fy- ikt Amtrien AgriaOtmiiL 
^ THE AGRICULTURfi OF CUBA^-^o. Ill 

Ingtnio Atalaya, May IQth, 1843. 

Dear Sm: Agreeably to promise in m}[ last let- 
tev, I now proceed to Msoribe tbe mode in wbieb 
ibtj mannnctare sugar in tbis seetioa of tbe island. 

Aa soon as tbe cane is fully matured, cat, and 
carted to tbe mill in oaantities saflScient to com- 
neace tbe opentfion or grinding and boiling, a busy 
and ebeerftd scene ensaes. liie mills are set in 
modon by oxen urged on by tbe negro song; tbe 
canes are passed tbroogb tbe rollers; tbe ricb, 
wbite juice begins to iow, wbicb is oonreyed into 
Teeetrers ; negroes are employed in making lime- 
water, washing and deaning tbe boilers, acQasting 
tbe ^rmas or moolds, and preparing fad for light- 
ing up tbe ires. The apparatus for ^nnading usu- 
alfy consists of three upriffnt rollers of iron or wood, 
lamed by oxen, bat raruy there may be found the 
horizontal rollers of Collinge improved by Bell and 
others. The canes are twice sutgected to the ao- 
non of these rollers, b^ which means the^ are 
nearly deprived of their juice ; and tbe trash is car- 
ried away, spread upon tiMground to dry, and 
afterward used for tueL The expressed juice 
flows firom the mill in gutters into copper receivers 
or ciariiers wbieb are generally two in number, 
and are placed over the fluea The caldrons or 
boilers are four in number, and are proportioned 
in size according to the power of the min and tbe 
extent of the j^antatioa. Tbe boiler into which 
the clarified juice is first conveyed from the receiv- 
^, is usually equal ia capacity to the receiver it- 
self, and on this estate contuns 720 ffalions. The 
seeond boiler is of about two thirds Uie magnitude 
cf the first; the third three fifths of the second ; 
and the fourth or last boiler employed, is of about 
one half of the capacitv of the third. The boilers 
are set near to each other in a direct Kne, tbe first 
two haviiur separate flues, which are provided with 
dampers for regulating the draft ana dimimshing 
at pleasure the action cf the fire. 

A trusty man is employed to watch over and di- 
rect the whole operation of the mill. A part of 
hjM duty consists u seeing that all parts of the es- 
tablishment and every v^sel or implement is kept 
dean and in order. Without this deaniiness, an 
attconptto manufacture good sugar would prove 
fiitile. The rollers, mill-beds, and gutters for con- 
ducting the juice, must be wdl sprinkled with 
lime whenever the work stops ; and every morn- 
ing and erening all the utensils must be washed 
with hot ley or lime-water, and afterward rinsed 
with dean, cdd water. 

As soon as the mill is put in motioo, andadari- 
fier is filled with expressed juice, tbe fire is lighted 
up, and the process of Umpmring commenced. 



This consiste in adding an alkali to the juice in 
such quantities as the practical knowledge or dis- 
cretion of the op^ator mav dictate. In general, 
about one quart of clear lime-water is used, in 
600 or 700 gallons of juice from old cane, and 
about double that quantity to that of new cane. 
On some plantations, however, in the vicinity of 
Bayatabo, the natural properties of tbe cane are 
such that no tempering is necessary beyond that 
produced in deansing the boilers and utensils with 
lime-water. The su|nur from the estate of Don 
Juan Call^as, in particular, exceeds in beauty that 
of St Croix. Samples of this sugar may be seen 
at his agents, Messrs. Holt and Owen, 209 Front 
street. New York, where further information <»xl 
be given relative to its manufacture. 

As the juice in Uie darifiers becomes heated 
nearly to the boiling point, the feculent matter 
separates and rises to the surface in the form of a 
scum. It is then conducted into the largest bdler, 
where it is suffered to boil. The scum, as it rises, 
is carefully removed with a scummer, and as soon 
as the juice in this boiler is reduced by scumming 
and boding, that it can be contained in the second 
boiler, it is laded therein. The same process is 
then continued in the second boiler as in . xhm 
first, and if the cdor of the liquor does not 
then appear so clear as may be desired, more 
lime-water is added. If the firoth rises in large 
bubbles, and the liquor is clear, it is considered to 
be in good condition. When the liquor is suffi- 
dently reduced to be contained m the third boiler, 
it is transferred therein, and so on to the fourth, 
where tbe fire is more intense. The last two 
boilers are kept full by constantlv lading the sirup 
from one into the other, and at the same time con- 
tinuing tbe scumming. When the ebullition of 
the sirup becomes too violent, it is prevented from 
running over by heating it and breaking the bub- 
Ues with a large skimmer or wooden spatula. As 
soon as the " proof point** arrives, the fire is abated, 
and the sirup as rapidly laded into a cooler, and 
the boilers immediatdy refilled. This point is d»> 
termined by observing when mins of sngar begin 
to form on the back of the ladle when cooled ; or, 
when a thread of the sirup produced by the thum^ 
and forefinger will break before it can be drawn 
beyond a length of half an inch. 

Contiguous to the boilers are placed the coolers, 
which generally ccmsist of large log troughs, or 
vessds formed of planks about ten feet long, five 
feet inde, and one foot deep. Two suoceswve 
charges of sirup are conveyed from the last boiler 
into each coder, and there lefi to remain until 
crystallization takes place, which usuallv requires 
but a few hours. The sirup or sugar is then trans- 
ferred hito the ormas or conical earthen moulds, 
or more recently into barrels or hogdieads, which 
are daced over the molasses cistern and left to 
drip. In the course of 24 to 36 hours the plugs 
are withdrawn from the ormas or hogsheads, and 
they are allowed to remain undisturbed for 20 or 
30 days. The sugar is then removed from the 
moulds and emptied on wooden platforms, and ex- 
posed to the rays of tbe sun untU its color and lexw 
tare please the operator. It is then assorted and 
packed up in casks for shipment. 
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The article manofiictured bjr the forefloing pro- 
cess is known in Europe and the Uinted States as 
musc0vado or Inrown sugar, and is the material 
from which white or loaf sugar is aixea made. 
^ There is another class or sugar manu&ctured 
here, known bf the name of claved sugar, which, 
howerer, is more generallf macfe in the neighbor- 
hood of Havana, Mauinzas, and the older settled 
parts of the island, where also xoot^ attention is 
paid to modem improvements, the introduction of 
the steam engine, and other fiicilities in the manu- 
lacture of sugar. 

P. J. BSOWHE. 



Forth* 



AgricmUmut, 



THE 8TRAWBERBY.— Co»CLUDM>. 

Astoria, July 17, 1843. 

. I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
•trawberries (the large ones especially) are not 
frequently to be found without their stamens, and 
therefore; called female, and perhaps sometimes 
without their pistils, and thence called male, and 
again with calices and petals, without either sta- 
jnens or pistils; but they are lusus naturch or 
abortions, caused, as the writer believes, firom 
over cultivation. They can never, as now cultiva- 
ted, produce an abundant cr(^, for they have not 
the necessary parts on the same [dant, which are, 
as a general rule, essential to |m>duce fruit. 
Though any strawberry can be impregnated with 
pollen from another or distant plant, I admit this 
principle, if not universal, is very general, the 
progeny is mongrel if the plants differ; and even 
jilants not <xf the same class and order will, to 
some extent, breed; for instance, the rhododen- 
fbron and azalia produce what has been called the 
rhododendroa azaloides, while the first is decar^ 
dria monogynia, and the last perUandria mofuh 
gyma ; this production is not mongrely but mule. 
Sir. L. asserts as stated, that the Hudson stravs- 
herry will not impregnate certain other varieties. 
To have tried his experiment effectually, it should 
have been repeated many different times and sea- 
aoQS. He should have been certain that two diffid- 
ent plants had, when the trial was made, arrived 
at precisely the same maturity. The gardeners 
who produce varieties bring two plants together, 
and continue them so growing. They early remove 
the anthers of the plant to be impregnated, for fear 
they may perform the doty ; they then watch the 
bursting of the anthers on the male plant, and some- 
times, with a sharp tooth-j^ick, remove the exu- 
ding pollen to, and depoeite it in the ready stigma. 
All this must be many times repeated, always in 
the " nick of time," before we can say the straw- 
berry belongs to Uie dicBcian class, having males 
en one plant, and females on another, or thiu such 
a state is the proper one to grow it in. 

Now the rhouodendron and azalia have filled 
our woods, '' cheek by jowl," from the creation of 
the world, and yet not until we sent these plants 
to England, and they were placed under chaige of 
an E^lish gardener, could they be instii^t^ to 
such an unnatural act of concupTscence. But after 
all, it is not quite so bad as to make the poor fe- 



male strawberry break up all its little fomily ar- 
rangemsBts, ana separate from its natural pA>tec- 
tors, creating'a neighborhood of nine female domi- 
cils to be visited by one stranger. There is a va- 
riety of sweet William, too, supposed to be pro- 
duced by an intimacy with a caroatioa* 

After what is stated d[ the rhododendron and 
azalia, the sweet William and carnation, and 
many other i^ants might be added, it will be con- 
sidered, the writer fiilly admits, that the strawber- 
ry pdlen nsay be wafted by winds* carried by in- 
sects, or removed by man, so as to impregnate all 
the varieties of the strawberry, but at the same 
time, he is of ispsMoa that the sttawberrf is no*, 
and can not be, so impregnated to prod«ce a crop. 

The strawberry has a large number, probably 
fifty or naoce, pistils, with their styles or ti|bes; 
evory seed requires for its formation a stigma, audit 
requires the pollen to impresaate iL Now natwe 
makes twenty stamens, and bunts their poUea im- 
mediate over the stigma or femade parts of each 
plant. They may be said to be created in c^ver- 
tvre. Yet if, with ail this nice anangcment, the 
kinds, as grown, do not reguhidy fecundate. 

El is thought they havegeaeraUy the male and 
e parts to soose extent,) can it be possible 
that the strawberry would be made productire by 
getting into a breed of them, on which the sexual 
parts were in different plants? As a general rule, 
the arrangement of Providence wreserves all the 
different species of animals and plants disDaet; 
now among plants this principle could not be car- 
ried out, if one plant could readily fecundate other 
plants. And it is not necessary, since the propa- 
gation is made to go on by the sexual parts being, 
m almost all cases, on the same plants. 

The writer beeves, though he has no writtea 
authority f<wr it, that, at leost as a general nde, 
the seed of the natural planu give like seed cr 
fruit. That is, that the acocn ofAmerica gives its 
own species only ; that other nuts and forest trees 
follow the same rvde. He knows of the varieties 
oi locust and acacia growing and fiowering togeth- 
er, and seeds coming up, b«U no new varieties. 

In the vegetable ganten, joa .£nd that without 
care or attention, the varieties of cabbage, radish, 
tumep, onion, bean, spinach, l^toce, &c, are 
seeded and grow with different varieties^ closer 
together than the one maie m <e», wotidd place the 
strawberry, and yet all preserving their distinct 
cfaancter. The eourd family, squash, m^on, &c 
are very apt to mix; they present a laiige fuan^ 
shaped blossom, which accounts for it; though 
they do not often double, yet, in a late instance; 
all the flowers on a melon-vine were exhibiied ia 
England in a double state. The Indian com, too, 
mixes readily. Providence has given a superabun- 
dance of pollen from the tops of the com, so at 
ahnost to cover the ground. Here is the haod of 
a good gardener; eS^ of the two hundred kernels 
of an ear of comteust have the pollen (or male 
part) to form the kernel, ion the kernel or sce< 
of com is the valuaUe part. 

We eat the seed of none of the garden prodoe- 
tions, nor of the fruits, but their tubers and pulp. 
To preserve all the seed without loss is not as ma- 
terial in most planu as in the com; yet if the cob 
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(which is the receptacle for pollen | was lb be left 
OD nine hiQs, uid the tops or mm parts of the 
com cut off before floweriog, and the top lefl on 
the tejUh hill oulr, the writer belicTes there wovld 
be on the nine hills cobs maialy, without com. 

I roust admit one fact which has a bearing on 
the positioii that the poUeo, on different natural 
plastts, does not readily iecundate other plants; I 
refer to the grafted trees, the seeds of which are 
understood to give different Tarietiea. I hare no 
fiwts to the contrary^ but may it not be, that the 
sap of the natural stock of the graAed fruit does 
enter into the kernels or seed ? It does not affect 
the pulp, which is certainly remarkable, but does 
it follow that the stock does not affect the kernel ? 
• It is supposed that the pollen of other trees 
causes the consequence referred to, yet I have not 
known the fact well established, that the kernels 
of grafted trees (though entirely separate from 
others) gave the same fruit ! The locality where 
I write has only good grafted apples, pears, and 
peaches, growing for miles around it. Ought not, 
therefore, the seed of these grafted trees to give at 
least, as good fruit as the trees aroimd them, if 
they are impregnated by the adjacent trees, as 
supposed ? The fact is they give wretched fruit- 
hog peaches, and poKor apples. The cherry ap- 
pears to give the onginal miit of the country, now 
aknost extinct, a small black cherry. 

But to return to the strawberry. The writer 
set out a large bed several years since, of the black 
roseberry, strawberry seedlings, (purple would be 
a better name,) every plant came up, and bore 
alike. Now (I do not knoW the circumstances of 
the locality whence the seed came, being Europe- 
an) the same circumstances or results would not 
anSe from our peach, apple, or pear ; nor would 
soch have been the result if strawberries were 
eamly fecundated by other neighboring plants. I 
find too, that the Alpine strawberry is nrequently 
propagated for its frutt by seed instead of runners. 
This would not'be if' the seedlings- did not grow 
the Alpine strawberry. 

The habitude of the camrffia has some bearing 
on our sulnect. It has been made to turn the sta^ 
mens, and pistils, and all the sexual parts into 
flowers; yet occasionally the double camelia is 
true lonature, and will bear its fruit or seed. So 
too drhe pirns faporiita, a flowering shrub, only 
eultivafed as* such; yet the writer has a plant with 
a dozen or two of fruit on it — a great crop for the 
large strawbenr, if on the same CTound. 

The writer has a tomato bed, the plants of 
which are all now (July) seven feet hi^h, with 
little fruit, but of large size, not ripe. They are 
growing on the plot where the removed raspber- 
ries grew. He believes the exlbess of cultivation 
has been playing the mischief with their stamens 
and pistils. Remedy — plant next year on a drier 
and less luxuriant spot. Proof, — ^A part of the 
seven feet high seedhngs were planted in a dry 
soil, and now have a good crop on them. 

For Ilk. Hovey*s consolation, I beg to mention 
that a friend of the writer's, on a virgin and thin 
soil, coarse gravel, not over fonr or fire inches, 
raised, he informs me, the present season, on a 
patch of 20 feet by 30, five bushels of Hovey straw- 



berries, and was much pleased with their yield ; 
no other strawberry near them. 

Mahon, a gardener of high authority, directs, in • 
making a strawberry-bed, that the first runners, or 
those nearest the old plant, be selected as most 
likdy to give firuit There is much to support this ^ 
qiiniODf and perhapa the planting the end runnen 
may have made the plants in many cases sterile. 

This theory of Mr. Lonsrworth, here oombatted, 
is not new, for one English gardener, (Mr. Keen,) 
as early as 1809, supposed the Hautboy strawberry 
was diacian — ^male and female. But Professor 
Lindley, who is very high authority, sa3rs, '' In 
cultivating the Hautboy strawberry-plants, from 
bad collections, produce male or sterUe plants, as 
gardeners call them, and many are of opmion that 
mese males are necessary in their b^ to fertilize 
the others, the consequence is that these beds 
prove more fertile in leaves than in fruit— that 
their sterility comes from the mo/ej, as they always 
produced a superabundance of runners." 

Mr. Editor, I must apologise for this long arti- 
cle, for I claim neither extensive experience nor 
botanical science, but I have thought the princi-. 
pies put forth in the horticultural periodicals inju- 
rious, and have given my views in a very desultory 
manner, not so much for any value in themselves* 
as from the hope that they will elicit more able • 
pens, and more experience in a very interesting 
department c^our markets and gardens. 

S. S. 



For tki Aneriean AgriadtuntL 
SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

Buffalo, September 4/A, 1843. 

Soils are distinguished by a variety of names, 
indicative of their charecier and peculiarities. 
Thus we have clay or argillaceous soils ; sandy 
scmUs, calcareous sous, containing an abundance of 
lime ; and peaty soils, in which decayed vegetable 
matter exists in a peculiar state to the exclusion 
(^ aknost every other substance. These fonn the 
extremes of soils, and wherever they are found un- 
mixed to any extent with other iojo^ediuits, they 
are univeisally barren. Happily for the human 
race, they exist in this condition, only to a very 
limited extent in comparison with the whole smw 
&ce ci the earth. 

It is one of the firat objects of the ajpriculturist, 
so to modify and tgnper the soil he tills, that it 
wiU be suited to the production of the various arti- 
cles he wishes to cultivate. There is very little 
land, comparatively, in the United States, that re- 
quires to be improved by the addition d* lar^ 
quantities of other soils; yet when it occura in 
fiurms subject to cultivation, a careful coosideratioa 
of our interest will induce a modification with 
such substances as are best fitted to produce this 
object Very strong day should be dressed with 
a quantity of sand; ana sandy soils should be 
made more adhesive by the addition of clay ; while 
peat soils should be thoroughly drained, and tiM 
surface covered thickly with sand or graveL As- 
tonishing efiects have been produced by simply 
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mixiog two os more ^etkctkf baina etrths to> 
gether. 

Clay land should also be mdevdraiiMd when it 
can bie done advmDtafi^eoiisly. When this is im- 
pncticable, the land snocdd so be thrown op with 
the plow, as to allow all the sorfhee water lo ran 
off ^uicklr, as this species of soil is peeidiariy te> 
nacioos of moistOTe, and one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in iu cultifatioQ is the keejung it sv^kient- 
hr dry. The best system of plowing » to bp one 
furrow on to the other, thus, 
(Fig. 49.) 



Always plow in the fall for a spring crop when 
practicable. The advantages of this are many and 
great Th^ principal obstacle to TegetatioD in a 
stroofi^ clay, is the great adhesiveness of the earth, 
by which the rootlets of the plants can not peoe- 
toate so as to extract nourishment (or the support 
of vegetation. By plowing in the fall in the above 
form, the frost and air crumbles it into a li^t 
mass of earth, and without any further plowing 
the grain may be sown upon it and harrowed in, 
or it may be plowed thus, 

(Fio. 50.) 




* ff, a, sur&ceofthesoilunplowed. 

h, bt bt portions of the soil imtooched by the 
plow. 

c, c, c furrows tuned on the surface of the land 

d, d, d, furrows tumed on top of the first fur* 



. By the last system of plowiiig, we have equal 
advantages from the action of mat and air, with 
the additumal one of having the geoeral surfiu^ 
thrown somewhat higher above the wet than in 
the first example, and for roots or gardens, or any 
object requiring replowing in the ^nrinff, periiaps 
it IS preferable ; the plow and harrow then giving 
to it such surface as majr be required. 

Sandy land must receive a treatment just the re- 
verse. It should be rendered as comfmct as possi- 
ble, and for ' this purpose afler plowing, seeding, 
and harrowing, it should bt roU$d as often and 
thoroughly as time will permit All the intersti- 
ces between the particles of sand should be dosed 
up as mtich as possible, so a\ to give a foothold 
for ^ roots, prevent the two rapid escape of mois- 
ture, and the evaporation of tl^ gases from the 
manures. Those manures should be added that 
have a tendency to produce compacmess andmoi»« 
ture, while clays should have such applied to them, 
as tend to separate the soil and give it dryness. 
Excessively coarse and nnfennen^ manures are 
adapted to the latter ; while for the former, the 
short manures, lune, gypsum, and ashes, are the 
most appropriate. 

The productions of these two soils should be 
tfomewnat different, to afford to the farmer the 
greatest amount of profit Rye, Indian com, beans, 
clover, vines, kc, are the best adapted to sandy 



soils; while barley, wheat, oats, grass, &c v e 
best suited to the heaviest ehy. 

By much the largest proportion of land is remo- 
ved fiur firom the Bxtremes, and with proper mm* 
agement may be made to grow suceessfiHly, near- 
ly all the varieties of products claiming the hrm- 
a^» attention. Such admits of more varied euhi- 
vation, and are congenial to almost every varietr 
of manures^ Perfect success in the cultivation of 
sny soil, can only be at^hieved by the closest atten- 
tion on the part of the ftirmer, who must wateh 
earefuHy what is^ and what b not, adapted to the 
peculiarity of his sos!, maatires^ and climate. 

ILL.Au.as. 



Foriki 
FRYE'S LACTOMETER. 

This cheap, simple, and readily-applied instm- 
ment can not &il to be of great utility to aU p^r- 
sons who purchase or are concerned any way in 
the use of milk. It wiU enaUe the &nBCf to de- 
termine the quality of his dkiry, and to select SQ^ 
breeds of cows, and mve them such food as w9l 
yidd a rich supply m milk* To heads of fiuzuKcs 
and venders or muk in cities, it will p«ove equaUv 
advantaffeous in detecting firauds practised by mtik- 
men in feeding their cows on slopsy and in alli- 
terating their milk with water or otherwise. And 
above all, to mothers and nurses it will be iavalii- 
able m afibr&^ them the means of testing the 
parity of the milk on which they feed their chO- 
dren. Medical writers afford iimumoable proofs 
of ill hndth, d is e nsc y and even death itself in chil- 
dren and adults, where impure milk has been ta- 
ken a» food 

AccorcKng to Berzelius, the obvious components 
of milk are cream, curd, and whey. 1,000 parts 
of cream of caw^ milk of a qiecific gcavity of 
iU)24, contains of 

Butter • • . 45 
V Cmd ... 85 . 

Whey - . . aao 

1,000 
The remaining skimmed nulk has a specific 
gravity of about 1.033, and consists of 

Water m 

Curd with a trace of butter - - - 23 
Sugar of milk . - • . • 35 

Lactic acid, lactate of pota^ and a trace of 

lactate of iron - • . • . 6 

Muriate and phoq^te of potash^ andearthy 
phosphates - . - - . 2 

1,000 
If we extract the curd, the remaining substances 
constitute whey. The curd of milk, or caseoss 
matter, partakes in many d* its chemical ptop^ 
ties of the natcdre of albumen ; in other respects it 
fesanbles vegetable gluten, more especially ia the 
fermentation which it undergoes when kept m a 
moist state. Hence it may be considered as par- 
takmg (^ the nature both of vegetable and animal 
food. 

The quality of miJk, and, consequently, the po- 
portioas of th^ several constituents above menooo- 
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ed, yary with the breed of the cow, with the food 
OQ which die is sustained, with the time that has 
elapsed since she gare birth to her young, with 
her age, state of hodth, and with the season of the 
rear ; but inniost cases this fluid contains the same 
substances, though in different quantities. In 
warm weather milk contains more butter; in 
edd, more cheese and sugar. 

The instrument in Question is constructed and 
for sale at $1 each, includiag a tin case, by Messrs. 
Frye and Shaw, 222 Water street^ N. Y. and may 
be described and lued as follows:— 
LactOmeteb.— (Fia. 51.) 



Croton water 



O 

m 



i milk and } water 



^ mOk and } water 



} milk and i water 



Pore Orange Co. mil 



20 



40 



60 



80 




It will be uoderstood by the annexed cut, that 
the two extremes of the scale of the instrument are 
ba^d upon Croton water at 60^ F., and an aver- 
age quality of pure Orange county milk durinff the 
montns or May, June, July, aud August, of the 
same temperature. By mixing the milk and wa- 
ter in equal proportions, and of a temperature as 
above, the iustrument will stand at 50^; when 
mixed in a proportion of one fourth milk and three 
fourths water it will stand at 25^, which will indi- 
cate that the mixture contains 25 per cent, of milk, 
and 75 per cent, of water, and so on with other 
proportions. 

How to use the instrument.— F'm the tin tube 
which accompanies the instrument with a portion 
of the milk to be tested, and warm or cool it to a 
temperature of 60^ F. Suspend the lactometer in 
the milk, and note the degree on the scale of the 
instrument, which is nearest the surfiuce ; and the 
number corresponding thereto will indicate the 
per cent of pure milk that the liquid contains. 

This instrument was invented by Mr. Frye at 
the special request of the board of Agriculture of 
the American Institute, and has received their 
strongest commendation. D. J. B. 



fbr (k9 Awmiemt AgriemlHtrUt. 
THE BEST SHEEP COtJNTRY. 
Fairfield y Iowa T., August 15th, 1843. 
I promised you some account of this Territory, 
and am now reminded of the performance of mv 
promise by a late number of your paper, in which 
a writer on sheep-husbandry propounds the inqui- 
ry, <* What is the best region of the United States 
for sheep?" I am satisfied I can answer that 
question by naming Iowa Territory; espedally 
Uie southern portion of it, which is, in my opiiuon, 
better adapted to sheep-husbandry than way other 
part of the United States. The soil is very rich 
and fertile, yet highly silicious, consisting of a 
black vegetable mould, with an admixture of 15 to 
20 per cent of sand. The face of the country is 
dry and undulating. From the Mississippi, the 
country ascends gently to an altitude of at least 
500 feet above the level of the river, for a distance 
of 60 or 70 miles. Throughout that distance there 
is no flat, level land— it is all dry and rolling. The 
water is absori)cd rajrfdly, or passes off quickly in 
the numerous streams. Good water for stock 
abounds, droves of timber and prairie alternate 
in beautiful variety and succession. The timber 
occurs in sufficient abundance for farming purposes, 
and consists of oak, hickory, elm, sugar-maple, and 
the usual forest grovnh of this, latitude— 4a ^ 

The prairies are covered with a luxuriant growth 
(^ grass, on which millions of sheep could be fed. 
It is said by those who have resided in this teni- 
tory for four or five years, that a remarkable improve- 
ment is perceptible in sheep, after having been a year 
or two here. Both carcase and fleece we tmproved, 
the latter in softness and quantitv. I know that 
this is contrary to general rec^ved theory and ob- 
servation, that the quantity and quality of fleeces 
should improve at the same time. But such is 
the weU-authentisaied fact, and certamly I never 
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saw more thriftv animals Uiao those skeep which 
hare been raised in this territory. 

The climate, as to temperature, in this part of 
Iowa, resembles very much that of New Jersey. 
But little snow fidls during the winter months, and 
scarcely any rain. The dry, rolling, siiicious toil, 
and uniform dry climate, seem to constitute this 
coontiT as eminently a wool-growing region, and 
as sucn, it is appreciated by many of its inhabitants 
already. Lar^ flocks of sheep are constantly 
coming into this territory from Onio and Indiana ; 
but they consist principally of the common, coarse* 
woolled sheep of the unimproved sort, with a slight 
sprinkling here and there of the Merino and Saxon. 
The prices of these droves ?ary from %lJSi5 per head 
to $2.00. 

If a flock of sheep is enclosed in afield of prairie 
grass, they soon eat out and destroy the grass, 
when by sowing on blue grass or timothy, the 
field is soon covered by the imported grass, and 
thus a frurm is stocked down in tame grass with- 
out the expense of breaking up the prairie sod. 
That this climate is very favorable to sheep-hus- 
bandry, is proved by the extraordinary improve- 
ment of constitution which takes place among 
those sheep brought into the territory from the 
east. Disease is unknown among their flocks 
here, although the frurmera as yet have very im- 
perfect ^iit^f for their sheep. Indeed, as yet all 
the sheep here are kept during the winter without 
any shelter, and live during the season on the 
prairies, with occasionally a little com or oats. 
Let me add a few words generallv on the agricul- 
tural facilities and character or this youngest 
dacighter of the republic. There is not in the 
United States anywhere west, an unbounded tract 
of fertile territory uninter3|>ersed by broken, wet, 
orinferior land, like thai which lies in this territory 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri. The 
whole expanse of land is adapted to cultivation. 
There is really no inferior land to be found here. 
Wheat, com, oats, hemp, flax, and tobacco, and 
all our northern grasses, grow luxuriantly. Spring 
wheat is likewise a sure crop. I never saw such 
heads of spring wheat as I have seen here. They 
aTeraged, m a field I examined a few days since, 
not less than five inches in length — ^the berry plump 
and large, the straw bright, and that field wiU 
yield, I think, at least 3d bushels to the acre. 

The territory is filling up very rapidly. The 
population in 1840 was 43,000. It is now estima- 
ted at 100,000, and is rapidly increasing. Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsyirania, and Ilhnots, farai^ us princi- 
pallv with our immigrants. Occasionally a New 
Yorker comes in, thouja^h Wisconsin arrests the im- 
migration of the empire state chiefly, (rood wa- 
t^ is obtained bv din^i^ from ten to twenty feet. 
Limestone for Duilcuasr, and stone coal abound. 
The lead region is confined to the northern portion 
of the territory. 

It is surprising how soon your industrious settler 
makes himself a home and a frirm here. He 
plants himself down, say on a lot of 160 acres, a 
half or a quarter of which is timber, and the rest 
prairie. If he hires his work done, he can get his 
fence, nine rails with stake and rider, made for $1 
or 75 cenu per rod. His prairie he can gHlMroken 



up for $1 <nr $1.25 per acre, and thus for litiie 
more than a hundred doUars, he may have flfly 
acres in cultivation, two months after his settle* 
menu The peach, the plum, and apple, thrive 
most luxuriantly here. The walnut, the hiduiry, 
and hazle-nnt, abound. So do deer, wild turkey^ 
{Hairie hens, and partridges. 

One advantage Iowa posaesaet over all other 
new sections of land m the United States, is that 
it is perfectlv healthy. The dry lands, and climate, 
and great altitude, afibrd no food for biiioQa ferer 
to generate. The farmer pursues his avocatioBs 
free from the prostrating and' detuliuting effects 
of those scourges of most new settlements. 

To return to wod-growing. I should be much 
pleased to see a comparative estimate of the pro- 
ductive value of the fine and coarae-wooUed sheq> 
in your monthly. Will the quantity of wood ob- 
tained from a Cotswold or new Leicester sbeep 
compensate for its reduced price ? If Merinos will 
only average 4 lbs. per fleece at 30 cents, they can 
not be so profitable here as a new Leicester, 
which will average 8 lbs. of wool at 18 cents per 
lb. The Merino may indeed consume less food, 
but that, here, with ourboundless prairie meadows 
and hills, is not a priipary consideration. 

I apprehend that yon can not at the east on 
your hmds worth $40 to $50 per acre, compete in 
wool-growing with the west, where the lands cost 
but $1.25. But for all purposes of wool-growing, 
millions of sheep might be kept moving over the 
government prairie-lands, without any cost to the 
owner but that of a shepherd to guard them, and 
a small expenditure in the summer for puttiiig up 

Srairie hay. I can get any quantity d[ prairie hay 
eiivered to me cured and stacked, for $2 per too. 
But by driving our flocks two or three degrees 
further south into Missouri, they may be k^t all 
winter on the prairies at a very small cost. 

What would be the cost of importing from Eitt- 
land via New Orieans, into this territory, South- 
Down sheep, Cotswold, or New LeicestersI 
What is the price m England c^auch sheep 1 

Berkshire nogs and Unrhams are quite nnme^ 
ous here, eonsiddring the age of the tenitory, and 
afford some indication of the intelligence and ei^ 
terprise of the immigrants who have introduced 
them. I am much pleased with the country ; its 
climate, the fertility of the lands, the character of 
its nopulatitn, the rapidity of its settlement, will 
enable Iowa to tread rapidly on the advancing 
steps of her western sisters. I have seen the best 
lands and most highly-cultivated /armmo- districts 
of the United States, and I ^ not hesitate to sav, 
that Iowa surpasses them all in everything whitt 
makes a country desirable for human occupation. 
Sajtoel J. Batuux 

F» Out Amtriam Agriadtmid* 
FARMING IN MAINS. 
Augusta^ Maine^ Septen^r 9, 1843. 
DxAB Sm : I have just returned from a week^ 
ioumey through the counties of E^mebec, Frank- 
lin, and Somereet, in this state, and propose to 
give your readers a short chapter on "down east* 
&nmng, if you deem it of sufficient interest to oe- 
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Cupy a spape in your journal. The town of Au- 
gusta lies oa both sides the Kennebec river ; its 
surface is uneven and hilly. The soil is of a 
sandy loam in some places near the banks of the 
rirer ; in other places, and especially as you recede 
from the river, the soil is of strong fertile loam. 
The land is very much encumbered after getting 
a short distance from the river, with rock, princi- 
pally a verv good quality of granite, which furnishes 
substantial materials for fencinfi^ and building, and 
a valuable article for export. The crops are pota- 
toes, com, spring wheat, c^ts, peas, and hay ; all 
of which are reasonably eood. There is a large 
quantity of hay pressed for market at different 
kndings on this river. 

From Augusta we passed through the town of 
Readfield, which is one of the best agricultural 
towns in the county. Although it has a hilly and 
rock-bound surface, its soil is a strong productive 
loam, well adapted to irrazing, and improves rsm- 
idly by cultivation. This town is celebrated for 
its fine oxen, of which I saw 160 yoke in one team 
at their cattle show last October. I doubt wheth- 
er there is a town in New England that can pro- 
duce finer and better-trained oxen than the town 
of Readfield, Kennebec county, Maine. I well 
recollect the performance of the pair of oxen that 
walked off* with the premium last fall. They 
were attached to a cart loaded with about three 
tons of stone, the road over which the trial took 
place had about as much ascent as State street, 
Albany, from the Exchange to the Statehouse. 
The team was started from the top of the hill 
with the loaded cart, and driven down to the plain 
below, holding their load with the utmost ease. 
They were then ordered to wheel, and started to 
make the ascent, which was no trick at all for 
them. When they got to the steepest part of the 
hill, they made a halt m the word of command, 
and after holding the load a moment, they re- 
sponded as readily to the otder to march, and 
walked np the balance of the hill. They were 
then driven down the hill ag[ain, and as many 
men got gn the cart loaded with stone as there 
was room, making the load from tour and a half 
to five tons net, and they walked c^ with the 
whole as easy apparently as before; stopping 
again on the hall and startm^ in its steepest part 
when commanded. In driving them there was 
no noise or hallooing ; the low words of the team- 
ster and the motion of the goad-stick were all that 
were necessary to make them perform their duty 
in a masterly manner. 1 believe the team belong- 
ed to a Mr. Haine, of that town. What I have 
said of the crops above, is applicable to all the 
towns through which I passed. The fall feed is 
reinarkably good, and consequently the stock will 
go into winter quarters in gcK>d condition. 

We next passed through Mount Vernon and 
Vienna, both of these towns are hillv and very 
rocky; they have much more rock than can be 
converted to any useful purposes. There are some 
fine farms in these towns, which are under a good 
state of cultivation ; other portions of the towns 
.are new, and require a great deal of patient toil to 
subdue and bring the land to a suitable condition 
for profitable cultivation. We now enter the town 



of Cheslerville, in Franklin comity, and fmd the 
same remarks made in reference to the two last 
towns applicable to this, except on the branches 
of the Sandy river, where the soil is sandy on a 
sandy loam free from rock, and easier cultivated. 
We then passed through Wilton, a very good 
town ; some parts hilly and rocky, others alluvial 
on the brancnes of Sandy river. In this town 
there is a flourishing woollen factory, which is 
manufacturing all such ]?oods as the farmer wishes 
to consume in the woollen line, and furnishes a 
home market for the surplus produce of the neigh- 
borhood. We next came to Farmington, which 
ranks A No. 1 as a farming town. .It has the 
Sandy river passing through the whole \eng\h of 
the town, with its broad rich bottom. , Here is 
where the cattle show of Franklin was held last 
year with its superb " pic uic" diilner, which was 
served up in the Town Hall by its spirited mem- 
bers, ana made free to all. Farmington is a fine 
growing village; I see more building going on 
here than I have seen this season, excepting at 
Boston. We now come to the town of Industry, 
which I think must take its name from the habits 
of its population ; for without industry I am sure 
they could never make those rock-bound hills 
yioid such fine crops, and feed such fine herds of 
cattle as we saw there. We stayed over night in 
this town with Mr. Shaw, who 4s one of the best 
farmers of the county, and a man withal, who can 
not content himself to be housed up during the 
long winters of 44^* of north latitude. To pass 
away the time, he takes his teams to the woods 
and gets a few logs to the banks of the river, to be 
run in the spring to supply the mills of the lumber- 
men below. Last winter he had about 40 yoke 
of oxen in the woods hauling logs, makinjr a pretty 
good home market for the produce of his farm. 
He sold his logs a few days ago for $37,000 ! a 
pretty good wirUer*s work for one farmer. I do 
not wonder that they call the town Industry. 
We next come to Anson, in Somerset county, ly- 
ing on the west bank of the Kennebec river. This 
is a fine town, with a rich sandy loam on the river, 
and a fine range of hill-lands back. We here 
crossed the Kennebec to the town of Madison, 
which is also a fine agricultural town, lying on the 
east side of the river. 

We now returned to Augusta through the towns 
of Skow began, Bloomfield, Fairfield, m Somerset 
county, and Waterville and Sidney in Kennebec 
county, all of which are river towns of the first 
character ; in fact there are few states that can 
boast a finer farming country than the vailev of 
the Kennebec, as far as I have traversed it, which 
is about 100 miles up and down the river. The 
Kennebec river afibrds an immense water-power, 
which at no distant day will hum with the busjr 
spindle, giving profitable employment to the capi- 
tal and laborer of the country, and a ready and 
profitable market for the produce of its rich valley. 
The river is navigable for schooners to Augusta, 
and Uiere is a dam and lock at Augusta that make 
slack- water navigation for flat-boats, and a small 
steamboat to Waterville, 18 miles above Augusta. 
At a reasonable expense the slack-water naviga- 
tion might be extended much farther up the river^ 
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I amengaged in introdaeiiig Barnaby and Mooers 
plow among the fiurmere d this section* and find 
that it meets with the same Ulyot here that it has 
in otheK places where it has become known, al- 
though tnere is no section of country in the Union 
where it would be harder to introduce a new plow, 
owing to the excc^eoce of those in use. In addi- 
tion to dl the best Massachusetts plows sent here 
for sale, there are three establishments here that 
manufacture a better plow than theirs, and the 
sward-plowing is better done in this sute than 
anywhere else tlutt I hare trayelled. The potato 
and com crops are ^erally planted on sward 
furrow turned over m the iall, and the farmers 
take ffreai pains to hare it done well, so as to make 
the alte^ culture as easy as possible. There have 
been a number of attempts to introduce the Free- 
bom plow, whkh was offered here at half, and in 
some cases one fourth the price of plows manufiM- 
tured here, but they won*t sell — ^they are too frail 
an article. Were it not for the riffht and left 
principle and ease of draught of Bamaby and 
Mooers plow, it would be hnd to make inroads 
upon them ; but with the many advantages this 
|W>w possesses orer all others, it will won itsdf 
mto ftvor anywhere. 

£• CoenelIm 

FItr thi AmirkaM Agrieidtitritt. 
NEW METHOD OP MASIN6 MANURE. 

Nto York^ September 12, 1843. 

I find in the last number of your paper, a notice 
of a new work on Manure and Tillage, odled the 
Farmer's Mine, or Source of Wealth ; yon also 
^re an extract, as a specimen of its value. Har- 
mg spent some time on Long Idand during the 
pesent season, I have had opportunity of witness- 
ing the practical result of the process mentioned 
in said extract Permit me to give a few exam- 
ples by war of illustration. 

Ganet &nowenhoven, Esq., of Flatlands, laid 
up a heap according to said method, consisting of 
dnr straw, salt hay, etc. On the fifteenth day 
after lading up, the heap was opened in the pres- 
ence of a large number of fiurmers, who, witnoot 
exception, expressed their surprise and admiration. 
They all admitted that it presented the appearance 
and smell of rich etaUe manure. On the same 
day his men planted potatoes with it. In the 
same lot, on one side ke planted potatoes with 
manure from the farm, fine and good ; on the other 
side he planted with a load of horse manure, brought 
from Brooklyn for the express purpose, and the 
best he could obtahi. The potatoes planted with 
the new manure, when examined, were hr superior 
to those planted with manure from the £mn, and 
presented even a more luxuriant growth than those 
planted with the manure from Brooklyn. 

A second example I found at East New York, 
where Mr. Schenek planted com with the new 
manure, and alongside of it planted with hog ma- 
nure, which he considered his best manure. I 
went with him to look at the com, when he him- 
eelf, though before unbetieving, admowledged 
that the cora planted with the new manure ra&er 
'ook the lead of the other. 



A third example I found in the garden of E. W. 
Strong, P. M. East New York. This aho wis 
decidedly in favor of the new method. Mr. Strong, 
in addition to the manure made from straw, weeis, 
&&, took some black muck and threw it into the 
vat oontaininff some of the liquid which hsd 
drained from me heap. After laving a few days, 
he took the muck and planted several artielet 
with it It has proved itself equal to the best m»> 
nure. 

Now in riew of these several experiments, and 
others which miffht be mentioned, I hesitate not 
to pronounce *' the improved method for manu- 
facturing vegetable manure," worthy the attentiaa 
of eveij former, and if we may judffe of the Faiv^ 
er's Mme from the specimen joa nave giren, no 
one interested in agriculture will regret supplyiBg 
himself with a copy. 

AhObsbeteb. 

Fur tke Awmk^ Agri€mti9ruL 
PAULAR MERINOS. 
We^dge, Vermont, My 16, 1843. 

A writer in the May Na of the Agricidturist, 
says, that I hare none ot the Paular breed of sheep, 
and for me to use the ** name of Panlars is beyond 
all question libellous,*' &c He appears to arrive 
at the conclusion from a description and picture of 
one of my stock bucks, which appeared in the Au- 
gust No. of the Albany Cultivator [for 1842.] The 
engraver, as I have heretofore mentioned to yon, 
did not do justice to the head and neck, the other 
points in the picture are well executed. The &ce 
was too flat, nearer the representation of the hom- 
ed gnu of southern Africa, and the horns as nearly 
represent a couple of scvthe snaths as ther did the 
horns of the or&inal. I would refer Mr. Examin- 
er to the second TotumeOf the N. Y. State Tran- 
sactions of 1842 for a correct likeness of one of n^ 
stock bucks. 

These two sheep sheared in six of their henn- 
est fleeces, 74^ lbs. of washed wool ; their nine 
fleeces weighed 97 lbs. and 13 otfnces. Pedro « 
five, and Fortune is four years old; these two slbeq 
in the intermediate time have tupped over 1,000 
ewes, and many of their stock equal the sires ftr 
size, and beauty, and weight of fleece. " Paulais, 
old Merinos." or anything that Examiner is not 
willing to call them, it matters not to me ; they are 
ahead of anything that I have seeu, and it may be 
possible that I have seen with my own eyes, and 
handled with my own ha$uU, as many Merino 
sheep as this city gentleman. This variety of 
sheep have the best points in carcase among the 
finer breeds, and the len^ and quality of woa are 
good; the fleece Tory tUck and solid ; wooled all 
over, many of them trom the extremity of the nooe 
to the dew daws. I never ranked them amoo^ 
the Saxonies for fineness. Examiner tells us mine 
are n very coarse breed of sheep. He says, ** tk 
Paulars are amon^ the best zndjfinesi of the travel- 
ling sheep of Spain.** If he intends to convey tJie 
idea that they equal, or are superior to the Saxees 
for fineness of fleece, then he has received some 
false or true light which I had not before been ap- 
prized o£ 
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Will the gentleman be so ^od as to answer the 
following questions. Examiner sajrs, that "for 
many years the exportation of the Faular wool from 
Spaia was strictly prohibited, the whole of it beinff 
retained for the use of the royal manu&ctories of 
cloths." If Paular is so very valuable above 
other wool, why do we not have a regular quota- 
tioQ of that kind of wod, as we now hare the ri^ht 
of importing every quality of wool from Spam ? 
Why M it that Saxony wool is always quoted high- 
est at home and abroad I If there is no doubt 
about what kinds of sheep should be classed among 
the Gne-woolled, why did the committee in class- 
ing the several kinds of sheep, use so much care 
as to particularly describe what breeds should be 
considered as coming under the head of fine-wool- 
led V* Why did Examiner misconstrue the intent 
uid plain meaning of my communication about the 
Quality of the Faular Merinos, that appeared in 
toe Cultivator, by making very liberal use of one 
sentence, and leaving out the next ? Where is his 
authority for asserting that *' there is no such thing 
as a Paular bock, nor anything deserving the name 
in the whole country ?** 

There is t>ne flocc in this county <^ 400, in the 
possession of a son whose &ther purchased some 
twentv years ago direct from the importer, and 
these nave never been adulterated by any other 
breed. My sheep, a part of them, are a branch 
from this flock of *' Simon Pures^^* and the rest are 
from celebrated breeders, who represent them as 
pore descendants of the '* Faular or old-fashioned 
Merino.^^ They have every appearance of that 
variety, as I understand them. Examiner thinks 
there " should be a greater and more evident de- 
gree of throaliness. I would ask him, as he 
seems to know all about the Faulars, if every 
sheen of that variety have that peculiar mark 
equally developed ? ^ 

There is a mark about my she^ I would like 
to have Examiner explain. What race is distin- 
guished for that peculiarity ? It is this : most of 
the latnbs, when first dropped, show some sandy 
marks about the body, some one or all of the lees 
may be of a sandy color, some sandy spots on the 
back or side the size of a cent or larger ; and most 
invariably about the eyes, which can be seen at 
all ages. There are other points of more value, 
such as good size, very large limbs, stfong consti- 
tution, loose skin about the neck and breast, and 
freauently along the sides ; the wool has a very 



curly appearance, filled with gum, volk or oil, be- 
fore cleansing, and sells here now for thirty-seven 
cents per pound. 

Solomon Jewett. 

OBITUARY. 

BntD, in Eoxbury, on the 13th of August, Ichn 
Pnnee, Esq., at the a^e of 73 years. For many 
years Mr. Prince has uved a retired life, and du- 
ring that period his name has been so seldom be- 
fore the public, that many have almost forgotten 
the important part which he formerly took m the 
progress of agncultoral and horticultural improve- 1 
meat. 



Mr. Prince at one time owned one d the finest 
gardens around Boston. He was one of the first 
to introduce from abroad many of the new kinds 
of pears and other fruits, from which the amateur 
is now reaping such rich results. He also intro- 
duced many new green-house plants ; his collec- 
tion, fifteen or sixteen years ago, was one of the 
largest in tlie vicmity. Almost the first green- 
house plant we ever purchased or possess»i we 
had mm Mr. Prince's garden. It was a small 
specimen of the Lantaaa cam&ra, and ao strong 
was the impression made upon us by the beauty 
of the flower, that we have ever since had plants 
in our collection. 

Mr. Prince was, from its first organization, an 
active member, and a trustee, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society. He imported the first 
cast-iron plow, and he was the first to propose a 
plowing-match ft^r the trial of this valuable miple- 
ment 

To the active life of Mr. Prince, and his merita 
as an agriculturist, the public are deeply indebted ; 
his priyate virtues were equal to his public worth : 
he was a generous townsman ; and his integrity 
gained for him many friendi^ whose respect and 
esteem for his virtues increased to the period of 
his death. 



From the Aaurictm AgricuUttritt Almanac. 

SOUTHBRN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER. 



To the sngar-planter, as wdl as the eotton-growery 
October and November are the most important months 
in the year. To the cottoa-grower, the work of these 
months will be nearly the same as that of Septcmberi 
as to the sngar-planter, it will elaim his special atten- 
tion. In the early port of October, let him commence 
and g^ eveiything in readiness for entttng and grind- 
ing his cane. Repair the roads leading from the cane 
fi^ds to the miUy if necessary ; pot yoor carts and yokei 
in order; procnre and sharpen the knives or hooks foi 
catting the cane ; see that the mills or rollers are prop- 
erly geared, weU oiled, and are clean. If yonr bnsinees 
wiU warrant it, prochre by all means a steam-engine, 
rather than nse horses or mnles in grinding. See that 
the kettles are wdl set, and that the fines are strong 
and cleared of filth. Pat in order the coolers, and all 
minor implements need in the operations. Also pre- 
pare barrels or hogsheads for ffiiaing ; andlook to the 
gutters or conductors tor conveying tin juices or syraps, 
and see that they are tight, and properly fitted to yonr 
work. Draw and split foel fbr boiling, if it has not 
been done before. 

By the last of October, in ordinary seasons, more or 
less of the cane attains its nsnal maturity in Floiida» 
and Louisiana. When this period arrives, the first 
thing to be done is to provide for fatnre crops. Giro 
early attention to the saving of seed, on acconnt of the 
injury which seed-cane receives by frost, and which is 
liable to occur before the middle of November. The 
general mle observed in saving cane for ptaatiag, is to 
reserve soch a portion of the crop as is the least valu- 
able for grinding. Hence, those fidds wfaieh have pro- 
dnced cane from the same stnbUe fbr two, three, wfonr 
years, and whioh now reqnire, frcnn the stinted growth 
they produce, to be replanted with eaae or some other 
1 crop, are selected to famish secd^canes. The canes 
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fVom such fields are small and short, haYlog the joints 
nearer together, each ol' which sends up shoots caUed 
rattoons* One acre of snch rattoons is sufficient, in 
ordinary cases, for the planting of three acres of land. 
They are cut near the ground, and carted to the yicin- 
ity of the fields where they are to be planted out, and 
then formed, when not planted as soon as cut, into 
long beds, about fiAeen feet wide, which are called 
mattresses. These are made by commencing at one end 
of the bed, and placing a row of canes, with their tops 
on, across it — the tops directed outward. Upon this a 
second row is laid, so that the huts are placed about 
eight inches or a foot in advance of those of the first 
row. Upon the second row a third is placed in like 
manner, and so on. By this arrangement the lower 
part of the stalk ia presenred from the cokl by the tops, 
except in two or three layers across that portion of the 
mattress last f(»rmed, where the protection 'a afiorded 
bj- four or five inches of earth. 

A great part of the planting may be done with about 
three feet of the rejected cane-tops,' to which a greater 
portion of the green leaves are attached at the time of 
gathering the crop. These, when not reserved for 
planting, should be left on the field for the protection 
of the stubbles ; but when cut ibr {^anting, it is better 
to cut them one or two joints longer than usual, and 
to form them into windrows across the field. In this 
case, from two to four rows should be thrown into one, 
and arranged as resi)ects the overlapping, like the mat- 
tresses above described. The fields from which these 
tops are obtained, are often those that were planted the 
previous year, and in which the cane is high, and some- 
what prostrated at the beginning of the grinding sea- 
son. Hence it is necessary to cut this earlier to pre- 
vent it from rooting at the lower joints. When the 
force of the plantation will permit, the land should be 
planted as far as the seed-cane is cut. Canes pla&ted 
at this season should be in the driest fields, and covered 
to the depth of three or four inches, in order that they 
may take an earlier start next spring, than if they re- 
main in the mattresses during the winter. The re- 
mainder, and by far the greatest part of the planting, 
may be deferred until the grinding season b over, 
which varies firam the 20th of December to the middle 
of January; and often it ia not completed before the 
first of March. The covering given to the canes is 
more and more shallow as the season advaaees, until 
the close of Fetoiary, when it rarely exceeds two indies. 

In preparing the ^und for planting cane, it should 
be first thoroughly ditehed or drained, and then plowed 
and harrowed ; after which it should be drilled at dis- 
tances varying from 33 iaehes to six feet apart, accord- 
ing to the newness and strength of the soil. Into these 
dnlls or furrows there should be laid, three or four 
inches apart, two parallel rows of cane-tops, fhun two 
and a half to four feet ia length, and covered with earth 
at a depth corresponding to the season of the year in 
which the planting ia done. 

In the latter end of October, or early part of Novem 
ber, prepare fc^ preserving sweet potatoes for the win 
tcr. Select a dry place, level the earth, and lay a bed 
of dry straw so as to form a circle of about six feet in 
diameter. On this straw pile up the potatoes until 
they form a cone four or five feet high, over which 
spread a little dry grass. Then cover the entire cone 
witli corn-stalks set up endwise, with the buts resting 
on the ground, and the tope reaching over the apex, <^ 
a sufficient thidcness to conceal all of the potatoes. 
Then cover the whole pile with earth at a depth of at 
least a foot, without leaving any air-hole at the top, as 
is firequently done. A small shelter should then be 
made so as to prevent the rains from washing ofi'the 



earth. This may be done by inserting in the grooad 
about the pile four f<Nrked stakes, on which rails dst 
be placed to support the covering, which may consist 
of boards, bark, thatch, or other substances. Potatoes 
can be preserved in this manner until June, nearly as 
fresh as when first put up. 

In these months dress burr titiehokes, taking awir 
all their suckers, except three to each stoek, open their 
roots, lay about them new earth and manure, and pfant 
out sucbers for another crop. Trim and dress aspan- 
gus beds by cutting down the stocks and bunting tha& 
over the bads. Then dig between the shoots, level tW 
beds, and cover them three fingers deep with fresh earlJi 
and manure, mixed. Continue to plant celery, set il 
in gutters as it grows, and hill up ; sow spinach, let- 
tuce, and raddish seeds, and plant out evergrecas— 
they will do now perhaps better than in April. Pla&t 
vines or beans, and eariy peas. 



For lft« Amtrieam AgrkubmmL 
NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

KrTCHXN G^AEDEN. — ^Kccp the crops of spinadi en- 
tirely clean ; they can now be thinned out, leaviag the 
plants four or five inches apart. Lettuces for eady 
spring use sboulil be treated in the same xray. Tbose 
for late fall use should be transferred to frames, and pro- 
tected from frost during the night. The same mode can 
be adopted with cabbage plants for fall and winter use. 
During the latter part of the month cut down the as- 
paragus tops, and give the bed a coat of well-rotted 
stable manure to the depth of two or three indies. Tkts 
can be done, however, as well next month. 

Fbtttt Gakden and Okchaud. — Continue piroptsa- 
ting by layers and cuttings. Plant beds of stiawbcrdes 
that may have been omitted last month ; they will be 
less likely to sufier from the heat of the ensuing sub- 
mer, than if planted in the spring. Most kinds d 
hardy fruit and forest trees may now be trimmed anii 
cleared of lateral shoots and suckers. All kinds d 
hardy deciduous trees and slirubs can be tran^^td 
this month, as soon as fhey have shed their leaves. 
Fall planting is preferable for good-?ized trees, as 
during the winter they can firmly establish themsdres, 
and )x ready to throw out sufficient roots in the spnog 
to withstand the heats of summer. Small seeJlists 
had better be left till spritig, as they are liable to be 
thrown out of the ground hf the firost in the winter. 

Flowsu Garden ahd pLfiAsvuB GaouKst.— Abost 
the middle or latter end of the month plant tulips,hTSr 
cinths, &c Select a warm, meUow mil, and let it be 
highly manured with wdl-roUed compost. The naus- 
cidus and anemone can now be planted, and all other 
varieties of bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers. Scei^ 
of bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers can now be sova 
to obtain new varieties. Continue to transplant pef- 
ennial and biennial flower roots. Plant some bulboss 
roots in flower pots for winter blooming. The bncr 
part of the month, pot your tender roses and everything 
else that requires protection in the winter, and bare 
them reibdy to move in oa the sudden approach of air 
cold weather. Flowering and omamenlal shrubs cto 
now be found, and also propagated by layers, euttings, 
and mckers. The latter part of this month new |dea> 
sure grounds may be formed, and aU haidy decsthioo 
trees may be transplanted, as soon as they bare ihed 
theic leaves. Live hedges can now be planted. Oxr 
tinne to mow your lawns, dean the gravel walks, nu 
and carry away all weeds, decayed flower-stems, felkn 
leaves, tc., and prepare ground for spring planting. 

S. B. Pabsoks. 
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Wx here present the list of premhims of the Agricol- 
ijxftH and Horticultural Departments only, of the Show 
and Fair of the American Inititntay to be held the 
present month in this city. The mannihcturing and 
fneebanical departments are equally liberally patronized, 
bat as these particular branches do not so inmiediately 
concern our readers, we do not publish them. This 
will undoubCedly bo the richest and most interesting 
exhibition erer yet got op by the lastitnte, and we 
particularly invite attention to it. The different con- 
Teotlons to be held at the same time will add to the 
attractions of tiie scene. The American Institute is 
growing every day more important, and the members 
are taking very active measures to still Airther increase 
its usefulness, all of which will be announced in due 
time. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

0/tke I6ih JnmuU Fair ^ (he jinurxcam InaiiiuU qf 
fkt cUy qfN9w York, 1843. 

The Board of Agriculture have the pleasure to state, 
that liberal and extensive arrangements have been en- 
tered into for a plowing match, an exhibition of pure- 
blood and other cattle, and a horticultural show. The 
attention of farmers, stock breeders, and horticulturists, 
is respectfully requested to the following regulations : 

Plowing Match. — ^The plowing match wfll take place 
at Paterson, New Jersey, on Monday, the 16th day of 
October. 

For the best plow, silver cup. 

For the second best plow, silver medal. 

Hie foOowittg premiums will be awarded fi>r the best 
plowing, performed in one hour, on one eighth acre of 
green award s— 

Best plowing, silver cup, value $8. 

SecoiKl best plowing, 'silver medal. 

Thkd best plowing, diploma. 

BxkiHHon of Purt-Biood and N<Mve CaitU.-^A suit- 
able location convenient to the garden will be com- 
pletely arranged with sheds, stalb, and pens, for the 
ample and safo accommodation of the various kinds of 
stock presented. Messrs. Choules, Emmet, Schuyler, 
Han, and Ckiric, the Executive Committee, will have 
the superintendence of the arrangement of the cattle 
exhibition. Feed of every description will be provided 
on the ground at the cheapest possible rate for those 
who wish tQ purchase ; and as no entrance money for 
wXOt wall be required, and exhiblters may bring their 
ow^ feed, the expenses of the occasion will be greatly 
redact Carefiil and experienced men will be in at- 
tendance to assist in taking charge of the animals. 

LIST OF PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 

IMPROVED STOCK. 

AiOfw— For the best Durham bull, % years dd and 
upward, g^ medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Hereford bull, 2 years okl and upward, 
gi^ medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Devon bull, 2 years old and upward, 
9M medal or sttver cup, $15. 

For the best one-year-old bull, of any improved 
stock, stiver cup, $10. 

For the best Durham bull calf, silver medal, $5. 

For the best Heref(nrd << " 5. 

For the best Devon « " 5. 

Cow«.*^For the best Durham cow, 3 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 



For the best Hereford cow, 3 yean old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Devon cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Durham heifer, one year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Hereford heifer, one year and upward, 
sflver cup, $8. 

For the best Devon heifer, one year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Duriiam calf, one year and upward, sfl- 
ver medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford calf, one year and upward, 
silver medal, $5. 

For the best Devon calf, one year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 

NATIVS STOCK. 

BmU$. — ^For the best native bull, 2 years old and up- 
ward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best native bull, one year and iipward, sflver 
medal, $5. 

For the best bull calf, sflver medal, $5. 

Coisf .— For the best cow, 3 years okl and upward, 
sflver cup, $10. 

For the best heifer, one year and inward, sflver 
medal, $5. 

For the best heifer crif^ sflver medal, $5. 

Workmg OjDfN.^Foff the best pair of woridng oxen, 
sflver cup, $15. 

For the teeond best pair, sflver medal, $5. 

Fat Catt2s.— For the best pair of AlX cattle, gold 
medal or sflver cap, $15. 

For the best fat single ox, silver medal, $5. 

Sam.^Img Wools,— -Tor the best long-wool buck, 
sflver cup, $8. 

For the best long-wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best kttg^wool lamb^ dhrer medal, $5. 

Middle WooIs.^ot the best middle-wool buck, sil- 
ver cup, $8. 

For the best middle-wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best middle- wool lamb^ sflver niedal, $5. 

For the best wether, sflver cup, $8. 

Swino, — For the best boar of any breed, silver cup, $8. 

For ^e second best do., dipkN&a. 

For the best sow of any breed, sflver cup, $8. 

For the second best do., diploma. 

For the best shote, medal, $5» 

Hornet.— For the best stud horse, gold medal or sil- 
ver cup, $15. 

For the second best do., sflver medaL 

For the best Ivood mare, gold medal or sflver cup, $15. 

For the second best do., sflver medaL 

F<Mr the beet colt, not exceeding 2 years old, sflver 
cup, $8. 

For the best Jack, sflver cup, $8. 

jlfii^.— -For the best pair of woriung mules, sflver 
cop, $10. 

Poultry. ^For the best pair of turiceyt ; 

For the best pair of Bremen geese ; 

F(v the best pair of tame geese ; 

For the best pair of mongrel geese ; 

For the best pair of Muscovy docks ; f 

For the best pair of oommon ducks ; « 

For the best pair of Dorking fowls ; 

For the best pair of Bocks co. fowls ; 

For the best pair of Spanish fowls; 

For the best pair of Poland fowls ; 

For the best pair of capons ; 
25 volumes of a woric on American poultry wiU be dis- 
tributed as premiums. 

To avoid the oonf uswa incident to cxhihitiQM of thii 
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kind, the owners and exhibiten of cattle are urgently 
requested to observe the following regulations. 

1. AU entries of stock must be made, either ferbaOy 
or in writing, at the manager's room at Niblo's Garden, 
on or before Monday, the 16th day of October, with 
full pedigrees of the animals, their breed, ages, owners* 
names, &«., and with such observations, as to their 
food, thrin, constitution, milking or fhttening qualities, 
as they may see fit to append. This is absolutely ne- 
cessary, that the Secretary may be able to prepare a 
catalogue in time for the use of the examining Com- 
mittee; and neither the secretary nor the committee 
will be responsible for the oousuon of any animal on 
the catali^ue, if this rule is not comidied with. 

2. All animals must be upon the ground by 9 o'clock 
A. M., on Wednesday, Oct. 18, attended by their own- 
ers or keepers, for the inspection of the Piamining 
tommittee. 

8. The judges upon stodc win meet at Niblo's Gar- 
den, at half past 8 o'clock A. M., on the 18th day of 
October, to organise, and proceed immediatety to the 
discharge of their several duties. On the eompletion 
of their awards, the conmitteM will ffemi to each 
priae animal a certificate designating the paitionlar 
premium awarded. 

4. Ifo animals cam be rcnoved aftar entry without 
the consent of the executive committee. 



5. All aniaiaisiate»ded far aale(whi<di this year will 

designated on the 
^tajogue. 



be by private eontract), will be so de 



6. All animals wiU be a&nittBd on the gromd desig- 
nated for the exkibilioByOathapreaentataoa of a tieket, 
which the owners or proprietors will obtain Bnm the 
secretary at the time of enterng the same. 

7. The rule in force at firmer fairs, of enclading 
animals which have already taken prizes of the Amer- 
ican Institute, is now abotohed, aad the premiuna are 
BOW open for coftition witho«it rtaacratioA. 

HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

The Committee on Horticnltnre, incoi^unetion with 
the Agricultural Board of the American Institute, en- 
couraged by the growing spirit of improTeinent, enter- 
prise^ and generous fwifatioa, manifested by the culti- 
vators of the soH at the last amuvmary, are making 
extensive arrangements for their eihibitina at the Six- 
teenth Annual Fair, next Oetober. 

The mmmittee hope, by making an early and earnest 
appeal to the producing classes, that a still greater dis- 
play of the variety, richness, beauty, and perfection of 
a^riothural and bortienUural productions, wiU be exhi- 
bited to the public this year, than on any fimner occa- 
eion. With anch anticipation, they would suggest to 
the orchardist, that he keep an eye to the preservation 
of the choicest of hhi fruit. The fi«ner and the gar- 
dener are also reminded thai a free use of the i4ow 
and the hoe is essential to the production of good spe- 
cimens of edible roots. 

The committee, with a view to induce the hardy 
yeomanry of our country to study subjects connected 
with their impcHrtant occupation, have been again in- 
duced to offer as premiums such puUioations as were 
considered by them appropriate to the different objects ; 
and as each vdame will eontain a testimonial beauti- 
iUlly printed and embellished with goM, it is presumed 
that competitors will prefer them to other premiums : 
if, however, any gentleman to whom a book is awarded 
should prefer a diploma, or a copy of any other work 
than the one offered, he will be aooommodated, provided 
the one he makes dioice of be of equal value. 

At our last aunal fiui^ the deeoratiens of the horti- 



cultural room were pronounced by the tens of thousandi 
of visiteia as the centre of attraction. The eooimittcc 
trust that all cultivators of flowers, both professioaal 
and amateur, will again unite in encouraging a morf 
general taste §ae the beauties of nature. EspedtDy 
do we desire to enlist the ladies of our city and its 
vicinity, who are so appropriately and successfully cm- 
ployed in floriculture. It is hoped that they will 
eomhine their eflbrts in fostering an emi^oyment that 
is so eminently calculated to attach thdr eompanign* 
to home, and thus increase domestic happincM. 

As the committee, from the lateness of the season in 
which the fkir is held, antidote a defidency in some 
of the artides for which premiums are offered, they are 
authorised to announce, that although the mansgrn 
fed at liberty to withhold premiuso^ where the articles 
are deemed inferior in their kinds by the judges, they 
have nevertheless determined to award all the ho(k 
premiums offered, should sufBdent artides not pre- 
viously provided for merit such premiuflM; and they 
have resolved fkrther, to award fifty cc^ies of the Re- 
ports of the Institute, published by the senate of tke 
state of New York, as discretionary premiums for 
supplies of flowers, or for such other artides in tbe 
horticultural room as may be deeoMd by the jodgd as 
entitled to especial distinction. 

Contributors are informed that the larpe room ocoh 
pied lastyeor in the north wing of the saloon, iANit4o^ 
Garden, will be appropriatdy fiUed up for the recep- 
tion of agricultural and horticultural produ ct ions^ and 
that effident measures will be adopted to insure a fall 
and fair represenUtion of each exhibitor, whose mm 
win be attached in l^ble characters to every aitide 
he may offer for public inspf ction. 

AU artides tnteaded to be exhibited should beddiT. 
ered as eariy as possible on Monday, the ninth of Octo- 
ber, in order to have them properly amm^ed by 9 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, at which tisM the rossi 
will be opened to the publio. 

Cultivators of flowers are respectfully invited to fur- 
nish fVesh supplies on the morning of each day, whicb 
wifl be duly appreciated, and recorded on the annals of 
the institute. 

The following premiums are offered a — 

Jlpuiers.— For the bestead greatest display of green- 
house plaats, a silver medaL 

For the best and greatest vaiiety of cut fkywe» fit» 
greenhouse plants, Mis. London's Ladies' Flower Gar- 
den^ 

For the second best vaiiety of cut iowas, Hevey's 
Magasine. 

For the third best variety of cut floiweis, Ajmbosb 
FWwer Garden Dirsdory. . 

For the best and most beautiful beuquet* n mtm 
medaL 

For the second best bouquet, Bfrs. Lovidon's Ladies' 
Flower Garden. 

For the third best bouquet, American Flowar Gaiden 
Directory. 

For the best and greatest display of dahlias and olber 
flowers exhibited during the fair, a geld medci. 

For the second best supply, a silver medaL 

For the third best supi^y, Mrs. Loudon's Ladief' 
Flower Garden. 

For the fourth best supply, Downing's Rami Arehi- 
tecture. 

For the fifth best supi^y, Downing's Cottage Axcbi- 
tecture. 

For the sixtii best supply, Hovey's MagnziBe of Hor- 
ticulture, &c. 

For any fkrther large supply,Ameriena Fknrcr Gar- 
den Directory. 
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For tbe best aiiortmeiit of American seedling dahlias, 
silrer medaL 

FnUi, — ^For the best fhdt fknn, a gold medaL 

Fin* tbe most successfol Tineyard culture of the na- 
tive grape, sUver medal. 

For the best twelve table apples, Bridgeman's Gar- 
dener's Assistant. 

For the best twelve winter apples, Kenridi's Amer- 
iean Orchardist. 

For the best cultivated cranberries, Smith's Pro- 
dnetive Farming. 

For the best and greatest variety of house grapes, 
gold medal. 

For the seeond best Tariety of hoose gntpes, silyer 



For the third best Tariety of house grapes, Downii^s 
Cottage Architecture* 

For the best twelve bunches of Isabella grapes, 
Bowaing's Rural Architecture. 

For the best twdve bunches of Catawba grapes, Ken- 
riek's American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve bunches of other variety. Bud's 
Farmers' Companion. 

For the best and greatest variety of Peaches and 
BectarineB,- silver medal. 

For the best twelve peaches (freestones), Keariek's 
.American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve peaches (clingstones). Bridge- 
man's Gardeners' Assistant. 
' For the best tw^ve nectarines, Eenrick's Ameriean 
Orehaidist. 

For the best and greatest variety of pears, silver 



For the best twelve taUe pears, Kenrick's American 
Orehardist. 

For the best fwelve winter pears, Bridgeman's Gar- 
deners' Assistant. 

For thft best twelve plums^ Buel's Farmers' Catih 
panion. 

For the best twdve q^uiBoes, Kenridc's Ameriean 
OrehascKeC. 

TifsMto.— For the choicest assortment of culinary 
vcMlahlfls, stiver medal, 

l\Nr thcf best and greatest variety of vegetable roots 
for catUe, silver BfedaL 

For Utt best twelve blood beets, United States 
Farmer. 

For the best twdve sigar beets, Ameriean Agricnl- 
tarist 

For the best twelve mangd wurtael beets^ One 
TdnM of the Cultivator. 

For the best six heads of Cape broeodU, Bridgeman's 
OaidcMEs' Assistant. 

For the best six headi of cauliflower. Bod's Fanners' 



For the best field of cabbage, silver medal. 

For Um best twdve heads of drumhead cabbage, 
Rqiort of State Agrie^ural Society. 

For Hm best twdve heads of Smy cabbage Faulk- 
ner's Fanms' Manual. 

For Um best twdve eanoto ibr the taUe^ United 
States Fanner. 

For tiM best twelve eanots ibr cattle^ American 
Agrieoltvrist. 

Fter die beet twdve roots of white edery. Report of 
Slate Agrieultural society. 

For ttie best twdve roots of red edeiy, Daaa's Mnck 
Manual. . 

For the best six egg plants, Bridgeman's Gardenen' 



For the best pedc of iririte onioiiSi Bud's Fanncrt* 



For the ben pedc of yellow onions, Faidlner's 
Farmers' Manual. - 

For the best peck of redonaoas. Smith's Productive 
Farming. 

For the best twdve parsneps for the taUe, American 
Agriculturist. 

For the best twdve parsneps for cattie. United States 
Farmer. 

For the best peck of American seedling potatoes, 
silver medaL 

For the best peck of potatoes for the table, Bridge 
man's Gardeners' Assistant. - 

For the best peck of potirtoes for cattle. One Yoluma 
of the Cultivator. 

For the best three dieese pnmiddns, Dana's Muck 
Manud. 

For the best three eattle pumpkins. Bud's Fanners* 
Companion. 

For the best and largest pumpkins. Productive Fann* 
ing. 

For the best twdve roots of salsify, Bridgeman's 
Gardeners' Assistant. 

For the best three squashes, Faulkner's Fanners' 
Manual. 

For the beet and largest aqfoash, Dana's Mn€k 
Manual. 

For the best half peck of tomatoes. United States 
Farmer. 

For the best peek of white, flat, or round tnmeps. 
One Volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best peck of YeUow, flal^ or round tnmepe. 
United States Fttrmer. 

For the best twelve roots of Russia tumeps, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

For the best twdve roots of long white tumeps, 
Bridgeman'ft Gardeners' Asdstant. 

For the best sample of hops, not less than three 
pounds, American Agriculturist. 

AgrieuUnnU ProdMcU.-^Far the best and greatest 
variety of Indian com, silver medaL 

For the best 40 ears of white Indian com. Two Vol- 
umes of the American Agriculturist. 

For the best 40 ears of y^ow com. Two Vdnmes 
of the Agricultural Report of the State of New Toric. 

For the best bushd of wheat, silver medaL 

For the best bushd of rye^ Four Volumes of the CuU 
tinilor. 

For the best bushd of Oats, Planters' Guide. 

For the best bushel of barley, T^ Vdumes of the 
Cultivator. 

For the best bushd of bookwhea^ Planters' Guide. 

For the best specimen of Egyptian com, Ameriean 
Agriculturist. 

Products <^ tiu Jkury. — ^For the best s pe ci men of 
batter, not less than 100 lbs., silver cup. 

For the best spedmen of cheese^ not less tiwn 100 
lbs., silver cup. 

A discretionary premium for second best of each of 
the above artides. 

O m r^ m ht^fkmmitt. Omnmsnto, 4*^.— For the great- 
est variety and best-finished garden implements, gold 



For the invention of any new and uselU agrieultural 
or hortienltninl implement sflvec medaL 

For the best fountain, silver medaL 

For the best vae^ Ewbanks' Hydmulies. 

For the best spenmm of stntnary for omementing 
gardens, silver medaL 

For the best-constructed sauidial, RqKvt of the State 
Agrieultaral Soeielgr. 

For thn beet peitahln BMcUne fori 
Ewbnnkt* Hydnmliss. 
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For tlw best steel sextet taw fiir 
American Agricnlturist. 

F» the best speeaea of fimit awl iowor staads. 
Flower Garden Directonr. 

For tli^ beat wiie-woik ibr training creepiag plaats, 
One Volume of the Farmer. . 

For a display of i«rtk woric, American Agrkaitanst, 

A special eiretdar to stlk ealtarists aad mamifae- 
torers has been issned by the Amerkaa lastitnlOy cos- 
taiaing among other thii^ the foUowiag^icationa. 

Other cirenlais hare been issaed to the gcnre«aof» of 
every state, members of congress, lu^ ia order to collect 
correct information, experimental, statistical, Ac 

To aid oar cotie sp ood en ts, we pre s en t two series of 
qnestioos to be answered. If yonareasilk-groweryWe 
ask as (<dloWs »— 

1. How long haTe yon fed worms? and what have 
been the gtmral ramiU each year? 

2. What kind of a building do yon nset and how is 
the temperature regulated, if regulated at all ? 

3. HaTcyouererfedinanopensUdorlca/? Ifso, 
ttttt thff rcaalts, 

4. What variety of silk-worm do you prefer? 
-& WhstUadcr trees db you ass^ and how do you 

manage tbem 7 

«. Hare yott tested and ibmidaByAiiHraMabetweem 
early and late feeding 7 

7. Can yoa stated cnMC or causes of bad sueeess 
in feeding, in any ease or cases aiMNig your ac«ttaiat- 
aaees eagaged in the Vosiaeas ? 

8. Have you tested the use of the mulbeny laaA in 
its gyaen or dry state, ibr paper? If net, wiU you do 
it this season, and commnaicate to me the resuitt 7 

9. Have yau tried any process, by water or dew 
totting, to separate the bark of the young mulberry 
shoots fiaa the waady fibres, so as to esavcft it into 
paper or silk fabrics 7 If not, vriM you doit the pres- 
ent season, and communicate as above 7 

10. Any other informatioa on aay part of the silk cul* 
tare, or any suggwtinnn on the gejiaral surest, win be 
thaxdcfully received. 

If you are a manuflMturv, please answer as fol- 
lows}— 

1. How long have you been engaged in maauioc- 
toringsilk? 

2. What varieties of silk goods do you maaniae- 
tare? 

3. What anouni of raw silk do you work up an- 
nually? 

4. What amount of capital have you invested in the 
business? 

6. What number of hands— male, fcnaK tmd chil- 
dren— do you employ ? 

6. As a manufacturer, what is your opinion in re- 
gard to the quality of American raw silk, properly 
reded, compared with the foreign article 7 

7« AsaaanttflMturar.whatisyooropinisRastothe 
comparative quality of the sOk made fVom the difiereat 
kinds of trees in common use t the Multicaulis, Cartius 
Asiatics, Brusa's, Alpines, Italian Whites, and the na- 
tive American Molbory 7 

8. In the present tariff on siDta, are aay modifica- 
tions needed in order to make it answer the desigas 
contemplated in estaUishiag it 7 

9. What are your views in regard to the whole sOk 
busintss as a permaaent bnmchef Aamrinan industry 7 
Is the enterprise feasible? 

To iSi^ Comp$tUon fir JN u mfa ms <a JigiFMUmt^ €t 
As Mtik Ammtd Fmhr 9f As Jmmiom la^iMii.— The 
act of the legislature of this states of May Oth, 1841, 



requires that ^ before any premium shall be ddivered, 
the person claiming the same, or to whom the same 
may be awarded, shall deliver in writing to the presi' 
dent of the society, as accurate a descriptwn of the pio- 
cess in preparing the soil, Including the quantity and 
quality of manure applied, and in raisii^ ^^?P> ^ 
in feeding the animal, as may be, and also of the ex- 
pense and pfodoct of the crop, or of increase m value 
of the animal, with the view of showing accurate the 
profit of cultivating the crop, or feeding orlkttening 
the animal.** ^ .^ . . 

Yo«i are respcctf oDy requested to fumnli anca iie- 
scription to the derk^ at the time of entry. 

BOARD OF AGEICULTORB OF THE AMSBICAN 
INSTITUTE. 

JmMUH JosKsoir, Brteklyn, I^ ^ 

Charles Hboit Halt., Ha r i a em , N. Y. 

Thomas Aitdis Emtrrp, *o, 

Hzn KY WHiTirET, Ncw Havcu, Conn. 

NrcHOLAs WTororr, Boshwiek, L. L 

Isaac Adkianci:, Ncw Yorit city. 

JoHW O. Chotms, do. \^ 

SbiMTTZL SvAVurs, do. 

Edwau) Clabx, do. **' ^ 

Philip ScHUTLKa, do. '' 

Thomas Buidoemak, do. 

John B. Jnvis, do. 

Samub. Waubb, Bflsbory, Mass. 

David Hao«krsok , Watertown, Mass. ^ 

ExaA P. niKifTns, Albaay, N. Y. 

Jo«L NoTT, do. 

Hknet BImgs, New Yoik. 

R. W. HAunisoir, do. 

TsAAC M. Ely, do. 

B. v. French, Braintree, Bfass. « 



GENERAL PR06RAMKE, AS FAR AS C(»(PLETE. 

Friday and flatovday, Oct. tfth aad Tttu— Ooirtrihu- 
tions of articles wUl be received. 

Monday, 9th.— They wiQ be arranged. 

Tuesday, 10th.— The exhibition wiO open Ibr visiterf 
at » A. M., and continue till 10 P. M., through the 
fair. Introductory address 7| P. M.,faiNftlo%8kd0Qa. 
Fireworks •! P. M. 

Wednesday, 1 1th.— Address in saloon al 7| P. M. 

Thursday, 12th.— Sift Oonveaitkm at 10| A. M. 
Address in sakxm at 7} P. M. 

Friday, »th.--4Bak CuniBa ri in lort h w a d . 

Saturday, 14th.— Address in the satoon at 1\ P. M. 
Fireworks at 9i o^dodc. 

Monday, 16th.— List of cattle, horses, Ike, to be de- 
livered at the managers' roons, at Niblo^ gudea. 
Pedigrees signed by the owners r e q u ir e d ^ The plow- 
ing oduHtion and address at Palcrson. 

Tuesday, I7th.— Making catak>gne of cattle. Breed- 
ers' Convention. 

Wednesday, 18th.— €at^ cshibitfain. Hk cattk 
must be on the ground by 9 A. M. 

Thursday, 19th.— Last diT of cattle eihftiliBB. Ad. 
dress on Ai^culturc, 7| P. M. 

Friday, SOth.— Anniversary Address by Hon. B. B. 
Barnard of Albany. 

A number of other ad(fa«sses will be delivered, la., 

TRUSTEES OF TfiB AMERICAN IH8TITUTS. 
James Talucadob, President. 
ApomsAM C^umLBE, ^ 

WnXTAM Ilf ous, > 

fiHnraEED Knavp, ) 

T. B. Wakem AN, Corresponding SecretnxT, 

O. J. Lbsds, Reeording Seesetniy* 

£• T. Backuousb, Treasurer. 



Vice PresideBts. 
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FOREKIW AOmCULTURAL WEW8. 

Bt the fteompackets Britannia, and Caledonia, we 
hare cmr Aill files of Eoropean journals to the 5th Sep- 
tember. 

MAarFTs.— Co«(m has continned to advance steadily 
since <mr hurt, with verjr large sales, notwithstanding 
the immense amonnt of about a million of bales on hand 
at Liverpool and other ports. This advance has taken 
place principallf on account of the ascertained short 
crop of the present season in this country ; the dimin- 
ished quantity, however, from Brazil, and the East In- 
(ties, together with a general revival of the manufac- 
turing and other branches of business, have undoubtedly 
had their eflect in assisting to produce it. During the 
first w«ek in September, 63,000 bales of cotton changwl 
hands, and the price upon the whole average may be 
set down as having advanced full Jd. per lb. for the 
past month. The harveH in England is tolerably prom- 
ising, aad both grain and flour are dull, and to be had 
at lower rates. Cheete of the better qualities is much 
wanted. Beef, Pork, and Lard, light stocks are on 
hand, and sales brisk. Park and Lard, especially, have 
an upward tendency. The duty on Lard-cU is now 
fixed at 20 per cent., and the article begins to attract 
atteatioD. Irish BtUter is 90 low, that it precludes the 
chance of anything being profitably done in the Ameri- 
eaa article for the present. 

Money is so abundant, and the difiiculty of advan- 
tageeosly employing it so great, that the principal 
bankers have come to a resolution of lowering the 
rates dT interest on deposites to one and a half per cent. 

jhmricam 8toek$ continue firm, without any large 
aoKmntfl <^ered for sale. If Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land would only provide for the payments of their in- 
terest, the other delinquent states, being known as new 
mad comparativdy poor, it would have a beneficial 
ciect, and no doubt raise the value of all American 
securities. It will be a burning shame, if the interest 
OB tilefa: public debts is not immediately provided 
Av after the meeting of the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
iaad Legislatures* 

LoNDOK Famcsrs' MxoAztsz.'^^gricuUural Sta- 
ti$HcM, — ^With a view of eliciting useAil information for 
his eoatemptated reports, and to enable him to make 
them Biore complete, Mr. Henry Cobnan, from the U. S., 
has issued a mtaute circular to the British fiurmers, 
wbidi we hope will be fully responded to. If we can 
fiad spac^ we shall give pUce to it hereafter. 

8aU cfa ShorUHom Hsifer.— Mr. Parkinson sold a 
ycarlkig heiler of this breed, at the late meeting of the 
Yarlcshire Agricultural Sodety, for 200 guineas. 

Cmriomt New Bretd of Cottfe.— T. White, Esq., of 
Soattli Mimms, Middlesex, has been devoting himself 
far many years to produce a new breed of cattle, which 
aie of a uaifonn color, hiaek and shuted whit^ form- 
mg the most picturesque herd in a paric which can be 
iaiagined. Theyarebctween theGaUoway andSufiblk 
breeds, and combine the good qualities of size and apti- 
tade to fatten, with superior oulking and small bone. 

jigriemthurtd Adboo^— We noCiee in Prof. Joha- 
staae^ Tour in Sweden, that several of these schools 
are already established there, and that the government 
pfeposas inanediatdy increasing their number to twenty. 
When shall we be able to say the same in our own 
covAtry? 

jt DeeMe Pmey^-^We find in the Duadee Warder, 
that a double pansy has at last been grown by Mr. 
Sattatyof SmO. It is described as being a very mag- 
aifiecnt flower, with about flirty petals, is well built, 
aad the colors distinct. It is thought to be the only 
oae ia Great Britaia. 



Exportation of Stock to France and Italt/.-^A consid- 
erable number of the best varieties of English cattle 
and sheep have been ordered from France and Italy, 
With a view of improring the domestic animals in these 
countries. 

FAaMERs' JojjRS AL,^<^uUure of Flax, — Consider- 
able attention is paid to this subject at present in Eng- 
land ; more it seems on account of the seed than the 
lint, for they consider this invaluable as feed for stodc, 
crushed and mixed up with water and coarser grains. 

The Yorkshire Agricultural Socic/y.— The annual 
meeting took place at Doncaster 2d of August This 
society is second only in importance to the Royal 
Ag. Sk>c., and in some respects its shows are usually 
superior. There was a great display of stock, agricul- 
tural implements, Ua:,, and a numerous assembly pres- 
ent. The speeches were better than any we have ever 
before seen reported at an English agricultural meet- 
ing ; being of a thoroughly practical character, and al- 
most entirely divested of the fulsome laudations and 
generalities so common on such occasions. The Don* 
caster Chronicle says, " The show of stock generally 
was considered exceedingly good, and elicited the com- 
mendation of the judg^. In class I., which comprised 
the aged bulls, there was nothing of course to equal 
the Duke of Northumberland, shown last year; (see his 
portrait in last May No. of American Agriculturist;) 
but independent of this animal, which was indeed a 
rarity, the cattle entered for the premiums in this class 
were superior. 

^^nnual Meeting cf the Higfdand Agricultural Society. 
— ^This was held in the month of August, at Dundee, 
with increased interest ; 764 animals were exhibited, 
and a large concourse of members and people were in 
attendance. We have space only for a few details. 
One of the most extraordinary exhibitions in the catar 
logue, was that of Mr. James Campbell of the Dundee 
Public Seminaries. It consisted of magnificent plants 
of oats and barley, grown ftom seed which had under- 
gone a certain chemical preparatron, and without the 
aid of any manure whatever. Such a mode of culture 
is at variance with all practical experience ; but Mr. 
Campbell declares that his prepared seeds, which have 
produced these strong healthy plants, were sown by 
him on land which, to his certain knowledge, had had 
no manure of any kind for eleven years ; and he de- 
clared himself quite ready to verify his statement by 
experiment, aad said that he was willing at any time 
to impregnate with his chemical preparations the seed 
which any member of the society should send to him 
for that purpose, so as to enable gentlemen to satisfy 
themselves i\illy as to the efficacy of this wonderiVd 
mode of culture. 

Professor Johnstone delivered two lectures on the 
application of science to agriculture, which it is our 
intention to publish hereafter. Mr. Colman fVom the 
U. S. was present, and made a speech highly laudatory, 
though truly so, of the' superiority of Scotch Agricul- 
ture. 

The annual showof the Highlaad Society for 1844 Is 
fixed to be held at Glasgow. 

Number awd Value of Sheep in Engtad.— These are 
estimated at about 32,000,000, the aanuai value of 
whose wool is ^£7,000,000, about $33/100,000. This 
manufhctured into doth, is estimated to be worth al 
least $100,000,000. 

Fattkniko CATTi«.^We find it common in France, 
and many parts of the c o n t i n ent, to fat their cattle by 
souring the grain fed to them. They must be starved 
to it at first, but in a day or two they eat it fireely, and • 
afterward pit^Ter it to the unfeimoftted. They are fkt- 
teaed quicker and moie eeoaomicaHy by this proceis. 
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RSFLT TO TH« AlbAKT CCLTITATOa, — ^In OUT Au- 

Ipst number, tmder the head of TK* Jmp rov tmm t qf 
Domtitic Stodc^ we hid occarion to commenty solely 
fbr the welfare of the (aimer, on parts of a iabortd arti- 
cle apoa breeding, which appeared in the Albany Colti- 
▼ator for Jolyj and notwithstanding its htgWy mis- 
ehieTons tendency, we did so in a broad, national point 
ofTiew, expressed in ooorteons language. What is its 
reply 7 It has not manliiiess enomgh to confess its 
errors and make atonement, as Judge Bad did on 
aomething of a similAr occasion, and would again were 
he stfll living and conducting the paper ; bu^ on the 
contrary, it strives to shift the main question fVtMn its 
shoulders, and answers by irrelevant matter and per- 
9onalities, which is at once acknowledging its totally 
Indefensible position, and the Impoesibilitv of main- 
taining it for a moment. One great consideration on 
the port of the public in supporting agricultural papo^, 
if, that in these they get useAil and entertaining in- 
formation, totally divested of the concomitant scurrili- 
ties of a partisan press. The Cultivator ia the first 
Jonmal of th« kind, within o^r knowledge, that has 
ever descended to an opposite course ; and at this point 
we would leave it, were it not that the high standing 
it had attained under the lamented Bud, anid a certain 
authority which continues to ding to it ftom reverence 
and respect to his memory, and the abfiity of some of 
its correspondents, make it necessary to offer a ftw 
words of reply to its ifmagenaoas and wosmed state- 
ments. 

The Cultivator says, "He," meaning ourselves, 
" has never to our knowledge bred any farm stock but 
pigs." If this be so, it has been greatly deceiving 
its readers in regard to us for several years past. But 
it had plenty of " fcnotrtefge" to the contraiy, so far 
as hearsay evidence can go, and it knows as ire2L 
as it does anything, that we were interested in, and 
personally inspected the breeding of a fiae herd oC 
short Horns, and Devons, each distinct, beside animals 
combining various crosses between the two, natives, and 
a few Ayrshires ; also something of a stud of most ex- 
cellent-blooded road-horses, and sheep of the LeicMter, 
South-Down, and Merino breeds. In regard to the 
merits of Short-Horn cattle, particularly, we were early 
instructed by our friend ; and will add, what we think 
▼ery few others in the United Sutes can say, that we 
Iiave seen nearly all the animals imported into Massa- 
chuBetts about the year 1817, and after, by the late 
Mr. Williams and others ; most of those whidi have 
been imported into this state, from time to time, and 
those brought out from England at different periods by 
the Ohio and Kentucky companies, and their subsequent 
breeding as fkr we^ as Illinois, and south to Missis- 
fuppi and Louisiana. Books on this subject Imve been 
long familiar to ns ; and in addition, we have had direct 
personal intercourse with many of the gentlemen prac- 
tically engaged to a considerable extent in the breed- 
ing of stock of aD kinds, in various parts of the Union. 
Now whether aD this has cmalified us somewhat to give 
an opinion upon stock-breeding, We shall leave to others 
to determine. 

It is trA, when in England, we saw but a*' moiety" 
of the fine Short Horns ; for it would- require two 
fUn yean steady travelling to accomplish the single 
olqeet alone of seeing all bred there. But we saw 
at the various agricultural society shows, and else- 
where, more than a thousand head of Short Horns, 
which were said to be sampUs of pretty much all the 
best herds in Great Britain. Whether we could form 
•ay opinion of what we did not see^ by Hmsc samples, 



the pablie may judge; b«t we s agpsse if tiK Colti- 
vator were called upon to purchase a eaigo of wine^ 
instead of taking a sip from a pipe here and aaothcr 
there, it would fed cooqieUed, in onier to become a 
m?i9icr/iirfge of its qnaUty, to ^rMp tt« i0M( d^ 
We should be gUid now, in return, if the Cattivator 
would state tfa txf&rimtt ia bitiediBg 6tock$ b«l as it 
wHl undoubtedly prove very modest oa this he»d, we 
shaD probably hereafter give the poUk an inkling of 
its t^ffdbmnimni jprmeHad knowledges ibr jadgiag 
fttnn its «6-pointa" Yeeommcndation el* ^anprove. 
aMttt," it would be very great indeed. 

The Cultivator does not aeem lo know, ■angif its 
veteran editorial experience, that marking an artide 
for attentkm is an act of courtesy { we wish all editoft 
to do the same ibr us, otherwise^ in the giaat Munber 
of ezehange papers, and the labor of loikiBg thcM ovcf^ 
the article might escape ns. 

The Cultivator intimates that ov trip to Sngland 
some two years since, was the fini time we ever 
« smdt tak water." We can on^ say, that itet was 
the fifth voyage we had made on the Atlantieb Oai 
dfhetory organs were initiated in the smdl af sak 
water in eai^ lifb, and the first time we visited Europe 
we resided there nearly two years. We fidt nbont as 
much dated at having cro ssed the Atlantk on onr last 
voym, as the Cuhivmlor probably wonld to travcne 
the Erie canal. 

The «« important man" is d o nbU e ss what tke pm- 
prielor of the Cultivator Andes he himsdf wonU be, 
after « smdling salt water" for the firat time, and gel- 
ting rid of what thesaikrs prefesdonally teaa ** lubber 
legs." We have a fruk, open way of expressing our- 
sdves in all matters— a merit of whieh tbe CuHivator 
seems to have no klea ; it therefore calls that ** import 
tant" which is nothing more than a free, iagcnaous 
expresskm of opimon. We should be Tery ^ad to 
know whose reacttng assisted the Cultivator to ao hu- 
morous and << striking aa illustration," as it is ^nite oat 
of the latitude of its usnal prosaies. Or baa k ftidy 
awoke frtm the Bip-Yan- Winkle dullness, thnt has 
overshadowed it for so grent a len^ of time, and 
absolutely returned to its haunts agam at the qmet 
old Dutch village. May it find a aeeond JndHh Oar- 
denier to wateh over and protect It, and a resting-plMe 
like unto the renowned Union Hold, kcpl by nnolher 
Jonathan Doolittle, where the isM the Cultivator imt, 
especially in matters it does not nadeniand, tlM better 
it wiU be for it. 

The Cultivator <<bdievet" timt we went toE^snd 
sddy for the purchase of pigs. Very wdl i tiie value 
of swine annually bred in the United Stales, baa beea 
reckoned worth at least ninetv to one hundred nuUisns 
of ddlars ; and when it is adrnowledged by tlM Cdti- 
vator itsdf, that we purchased and imported Ar^t^tik 
ones, and such as are Iflcdy to make a great I n ^ pioe e 
mentinthestodcathome^wethinkwedid tlm tarn- 
try some service in making this In y ort ntk n. The 
Cultivator knows, however, that we did not go to 
En^kmd for that purpose akNM^ but for proenxing flisek 
in general ; and the reason why we brought iKMia no 
Short Horns was stated some time since in the eelflBM 
of the Cultivator ittdA Tis., that we eonU not ttei 
procure anything which we thouglitwonid imprave^ 
very superior herds already imported into dm Vmtd , 
States, and for foar of the malinant disease tlMB si 
prevalent among homed stodc in England. We 
Iv thiak that we deserve some credit Ar 
from the ride of introducmg such a plagoe mut^ the 
animals of our country, when, if we had innde an 
portation at that time, wie could hare done to nt a oer* 
tain and eonsidciable profit. 
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Yet suppose we nerer had bred wiythiag bat pigs, 
is this a sidqeet to be sneered «t t We appeal particu- 
larly to the farmers in the great west on this matter, 
where, by the recent discovery of extracting oil finom 
bod, and the opening of the ports of Great Britain 
to their products, the raising of swine will yet bring 
them untold wealth. Again, to the planters of the 
south, who, suffering under an unpreeedented low price 
of th% great staple p^uct, with the characteristic 



energy ofthe American people^ are manfWy strtt^lii^ 
in consequence of it to produce within themsdves their 
own pofk, and are seeking the best animals for this 
purpose. It strikes us that such a sneer comes fhmi 
the Cultivator with a peculiar ill gnuee, wben^ had it 
not been for the particular solicitations of its pro« 
prietor, we should never have thought of appearing be- 
fore the public as we did on this subject; and whether 
our articles added anything to the interest of its col- 
vmasy or the inqtrovement <^ the animals in question, 
we shall leave to othen to determine. It has always 
been our naotto^ that a thing worth doing at all, was 
tDorth dohgwdL 

We must confess our surprise at the unworthy at- 
tempt of the Cultivator to revive the slight misunder- 
staiwings that existed on the part of a very few persons, 
in consequence of our saying << there is but one man's 
herd there^'' meaning England, ** that can improve our 
own," and <' Ayrshlres we can make here by the thou- 
sand, by crossing Durham bulls on our best native 
milkers.'' I^ce we returned to this city last December, 
we Imve been called upon and written to privately, by 
several of the persons who took umbrage at these ex- 
pressions, acknowledging that they had misunderstood 
us — that they were in error, and wished the subject 
dropped in oblivion. We supposed, therefore, that 
anything further said on this subject was entirely un- 
necessary; but now that the Cultivator has revived 
it, we shall briefly explain the whole matter. 

The jonknr editor and proprietor of the Cultivator 
solidted the communication of us on which it com- 
ments. It was written at Albany in great haste, when 
we were on our way fVom this city to Buffalo, and 
handed into his office with the request, that as we had 
not time to read it all over after writing, he would please 
do ao, and make an;^ little corrections required. He 
pttbiirtied it with avidity ; and upon an inquiry, in a 
suceeeding number, fhmi a correspondent, as to one of 
the expressions in our communication, very justly ex- 
plained its* now he takes an entirely different stand, 
and draws conclusions flrom our words, which he knew, 
not only as above, but by a subsequent communication 
firom us in his own columns, were mdirtly unjust. 

No man of honpr would ever pursue such a course. 
Bmi ire solicited a communication, and then published, 
and thus explained it, we would have stood by and de- 
rtmkdU to tts Mry faf/, though the writer mightafter- 
waid beeoBie our worst enemy. We consider the eon- 
duet of the proprietor of the Cultivator in this matter, 
as a total hmuh tffmik; and is there a single cotres- 
pondeBt on bis list, that he may now be overwhelming 
w^ hiB flattery, whom, if he thought likely to cross 
hts dollar-and-cent path, he would not instantly sacri- 
iosif te eouU. 
JMbre we knew that any one had taken the slightest 

is tiM ezplaattjoa of tlw ColtiT&tor, Vol. 8ih, p. 188. 
^iMnrcrer, Mr. Allen did noCiatoMl to MMit that thoenM 
ah9 bim wovUgh* poritiT» Aynhins, Imt <mXj a bnad pos- 
ali tlMir MMuUal and moat TalnabU qulities. We hare 
mamtmm HUle doobt, riiioe the eridenoe meets oa at ereiv ton 
■heaaier Of iaprored Shoft Horna lute been introdooed, that 
Iha €tom propo»9d by Mr. Anen, of Short Rom bulls with the beet 
Mtive eaWt wevld give a breed powesatng in « great decree the 
•ealiti«s of good nulkera. hardihood in keeping^ and aptitude to 
hntm, aMMWgh it aughk be imtptofu to tena them Sijwit—,** 



exception to our remarks about Ayrshlres, We gave an 
opinion regarding them more at length in a communi- 
cation written very soon after that which appeared in 
the Cultivator, and addressed to the President oi the 
Kentucky State Agricultural Sodety, upon being elected 
an honorary member thereof; the Secretary saying to 
us at the same time, that when the party was present, 
as We then were in Kentucky, something of the kind 
was expected. Here is what we refer to: ^ To those 
who wish ibr somtOuTig lik$ an Ayrshire already ac- 
climated to our country, I recommend to purchase snug 
Short Horn bulls of a medium size, bred from mOldng 
families, and cross them on the best milkers at their 
hand, and fVom these make the most approved selec- 
tions, and thus continue on>" &c. 

It is generally conceded by all good authorities in 
Scotland, that the Ayrshires were made there precisdly 
as we assert that " something like them" can be pro- 
duced In this country ; that is, by a cross of the Dur- 
ham bull, upon the native cows of that district. We 
do not say that the Cultivator asserts it, but we might 
infer with perfect justice, that it thhsks American 
breeders can not do this in our own country with the 
same success that the Ayrshire breeders have in Scot- 
land, VIZ., make a deep-milking breed of cows here, by 
crossing. Durham bulls, from a milking family, on our 
best native milkers. If we can not, pray what are 
our Durham bulls and native cows good for ? Are we 
to be kept in leading strings to the foreign breeder for 
ever 7 Some of the best milkers which we have ever 
seen in this country were thus made. 

Count de Gourcy, in his Agricultural Tour in Great 
Britain, states, that Mr. Smith of eDeanstone, one of 
the most eminent farmers and breeders in Scotland, has 
crossed his Ayrshire cows with Durham bulls, and that 
this cross-breed proves M^ milkers than their dams 
— the pure Ayrshhres. Several Scotch gentlemen, whom 
we met in England, gave us the same information. No 
one thinks h^her of the Ayrshires than we do ; and 
we are ready to eive them every iota of credit which 
is their due ; and all we wish ii, that every breeder of 
them in this country could see these remarks. In jus- 
tice to us, we thmk the Cultivator is bound to copy 
them word for word, that its readers may know exactly 
what we mean. 

When we asserted that there was but one manli herd 
in England that could improve our own, mstead of a 
detraction, as the Cultivator would make it out, we 
meant the expression as the highest possible compli- 
ment which we could pay to the fine animals already 
unported and bred here; for we imsMdiatdy added 
(see CuUivator, VoL VIH., p. 180), «Md HacmmK 
TWO or THRKB stocks out tiiere. New York, Ohio, aad 
Kentucky, alone, might show successfully against all 
England.'' In the name of common sense, who eould 
ad£ for higher praise of their stodc than these ex- 
pre8sk>ns convey? That <<one man's herd'* alladed 
to, was the Duchess tribe of Mr. Bates of Khkleaving- 
ton. From every other strain of Short-Horn blood, of 
any value in En^and, we had been importing the very 
best for twenty-five yeais. Nodiing yet of this pore 
blood had been sent out to America, and hence the ne- 
cessity, if ftirther importations were to be made, that 
they shouU be flrom somethkg as didmct as possible, 
of the same breed, fi>r a fitsh cross. The superior 
merits and the antiquity of thii Dnciwss blood, Ibw in 
EngT*"«t are disposed to deny. 

To show our faith hi our assertloBS, we make the 
foUowing propositkm to the Cultivator. Setting aside 
Mr. Bates's blood, wherever it may be flnmd in fhig- 
land, and the « two or tfasee" other stocks we bad ia 
view, for evsry aaiMal tfait its^iditon wiU impost, s«ft- 
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rior to such as we will select here to match them, we 
will engage to forfeit the aame for its benefit, proTided, 
that in case its animals so iapofted do not prove su- 
perior to those we show against them, they shaU forfeit 
the same to ns« We are ready to name an nmpire any 
time to decide this question, the Cultivator naming 
another^ and if the two can not agree, they shall call 
in a third. We sbaU eipect an immediate acceptance 
of this proposition, or that the Cnltivator retraets the 
false inferences winch it has drawn from our language. 
The Cultivator denies having calumniated the Short 
Hocns, and accuses us of « knowingly and wilfully mis- 
representing it." Here are its very words, and what 
we take for calnmnkwis ezpreations, we have marked 
in italics. 

** In r»fmrd to th« qvaUtiea of the impAilad animftls from which w« 
oxBoet iflBproTenent to oor beidt,ttappettra to at that there aro two 
pomts thmt hvn been eomethBee orarlooked in making oor eelec- 
tioBt. We have not peid attention enough to their wuiktngaroperties, 
or their oM^v and aptitude Ut Imbor. The old Short Homa were 
the beet milking bleed in England— a rtmttmtum wkick^ a» m wkoU 
etrtoMf doe» not Inlong le tkt iwtproved Iree^. That there are 
aooM anperior niilken anMM thea i« notoriooa ; and that milking 
deep night he made one of th< 



he peculiar eharacteriftics of the breed, 
no weU-mformed breeder donbte. We T^ry mach question, how- 
ever, whether there is at this tioM in Borope or in the iJnIted 
States, a herd of my imnioved stock, Short HoKirs, HEBBroaos, 



imnioveda 
lioh tweni 



I in Bi 

.Shoe 
or Dkvoks, froa which twenty-ftve cows can be selected, that 
would prodooe as much butter and cheese as the twenty-live na- 
tive cows mentioned at page 79 ef the May Cnltivator, or that from 
the twelve native oows mentiotted at page 8) of the same number. 
The reason is a plain one ; other ouaKlie* than dckp milkiico 
have been principally regarded byiheir breeders ; beeft and not 
mOk, has been the great object. That deep milking can easilv be 
bred into them, no one questions ; and this we beHeue is one of the 
points that calls Car immediate attention. Another point that has 
not been suflkiently attended to, is t^Htude to labor. 7* 

Now we assert, that the well-bred Short Horns of 
the present day are gtmrmUy gqod miiktrs, and that 
many of them are very mptrior in this point ; not only 
giving a torgs qmtudiiyy but also a go^ quaHiy of milk. 
The Cultivator asserts that the* reputation of being 
good mtZfecrt ^ioes not bekmg to them ; for cAer quali- 
ii€$ than deep miBting have been prwdpaUy regarded 
by their breeders ; herf, and not mUk^ has been the 
gmrf cbiect. It also infers that they have little apti- 
tmde to uAor, We shall show its mistake on this potnt, 
as wdl as others hereafter. 

The standard dictionaries define the word cabunniate, 
<« to ^aige fidiely} to propagate evil reports." Now 
if the CidtivatDr has not charged folsely, and propa- 
gated evil reports against the Short Horns, then we 
know not the meaning of the word tahmmaU ; and 
we Shan see whether the gentlemen with whosa names 
it makes so free a pamde, will sanctmn either its aaser- 
tiotts, that their high-bred animals are not deep milkers, 
or that they can be improved on its '* five-points" pcin- 

t In losing so Draeh of its former infiuence, and so 
many of its snbscrfteit» the Cultivator seems to have 
kst iu temper. We are really sony, especially since 
in its last number it basset itself upas the agricultural 
CketUrfidi of the aga. Perhaps, however, as'we are 
a mere junkr in editorship^ we can not acecsmt the 
loss of temper, and get^ nto a passion, as one of 
the points oit good lr e ei mg$ stfll, after sufficiently wit- 
BHBoigilB own ezsmple, and that of its eovrfsotts assist- 
ing band of ano n y m s ns lampooners, there is no longer 
a doubt that if iiqwisd we can improve apace. Whether 
we AaS attempt to do so, however, remains quite 
another qfuestMNu 

One more word and we have done. The Cultivator 
has seen fit to silently imitate many things from the 
American Agriculturist to its advantage; we hope, 
however, for ite Anther interest, that it win forbear 
another httitatioB thatwa have aaderitond it bad in 



contemplation, and continue its present size and fora^ 
for this is about aU that a now left to remind ib • 
foitikfdl supporter! of the eminent man wha-fiist estab- 
lished it. 

Tu£ AMsniGAV PotTLTRT BoOK; being a Praetin] 
Treatise on the Management of Dooesds Poultry, by 
Mieajah R. Cock. Harper It Brothers, » Cliff SL; 
179 pages, 18mo., Olastralej With a few woodcals— 
price 38 cents. We have not had time to read this 
little work through ; but jncb^ ftom die lew pages 
we have glanced over, we think wcU of it, so fiu> as it 
goes. The value of poultry in the United Stales, ss 
estimated in the last eensus, is over twdve mfflions of 
dollars ; the beet method, therefore^ of raisiaf it, is of 
no small eoosequence to those engaged in the busincsa. 
The natural history I different breeds of fowls i fowl, 
house ; the egg ; railing chickens ; oqionjaation ; £s- 
eases, Ate, k^t.^ are aU toadied upon. 

Hakxtres { a Prise Essay, by Dr. Sasmd L. Ban, 
for which the first premium of the Mass a ehns etts S> 
ciety of Agriculture was obtained. We have bardy 
time to announce the receipt of the rtoae woik, m 
octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. We shan very sooa gire 
it a perusal, and in the meanwhile can say to ear 
readers in advance, that anything on the sabiect of 
manures, fVom the pen of Dr. Dana, witt be fovad 
worthy of their attention ; for he is undoahledly the 
best writer that we have on these subjects. 

PunrcB's DesCRXiTTVE Catalooitk for 1843 Ic 1841, 
of Ihe Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, ami 
Plants, cultivated and for sale at the Lianmaa Botasic 
Garden and Nurseries, Flushing, near New Toric. We 
have^ personaUy inspected the grounds of Messrs. 
Prince k, Co., at Flushing, and found many rare things 
there, and such as can scarcely be found elsewhere ia 
the United States. 

EircTCLOPEDiA OP GEOGmAPBT. PaTts 15 and It, 
by Prof. Murray, are received from Wiley h, Putaaa, 
161 Broadway, price 25 cent«, each part. 

Joinrso2f 's Enctclopedia of AGuarLTvax, icpab- 
Ilshed by Carey & Hart of Phfladelphia. Part 14 is 
out. The last article is «<Plantatioa.'' 

The Wistern Faemse and Gau^keb, Ajm Hoa> 
TicuLTURAL MAGAZINE, Cincinnati, Ohio ; paUUed 
by R. P. Brooks, 24 pages, double eduBms, aHalUT, 
octavo — price one dollar. Edited and jniniialid by 
Chas. Foster. No 1 of Y 6L 4 of thb exeeDeat work 
is at hand. The iUustrattons are quite superior, beia{ 
a colored plate of the clematis grandifiora, aad devcn 
geranium ; a copper plate of a fine Shoit Hora cev 
(the original of which we weU recolleet), of J. B. Let- 
ton of Kentucky, and a strawberry fnm Mr. MottifT 
of Cincinnati, whose superior gu3cB we have fle- 
qnently visited. 

To CouLESPONDCNTs* — ^P. is uriu^QymialaidyWhkfe 
must be our apology for not giving him plaoa tliiiiiMii 
We trust that he win turn up in time for oar aeit 
W. H. Sotham's commaakatioas dadl be iasmlfdii 
October No.; also D. & Stebbins, Jolia bwi^ mi 
A.R.D. 

A Squatter win be answered sooa. 

Mr. Bayard is informed, that the difiereat %neis«f 
sheep can be had in Eaghiad, ftom 5 apto lOOjalmas 
each, aeooiding to breed and quality. The nik of im- 
portation is g^reat ; and the expense to Hev Ckfaaas 
would not be leas than $15 to $20 eadL noa we 
breeders in this vicinity who have just as goal 8Mk 
Downs, Cotswolds, and Leicesters, as cu be ia* 
ported ; and they will sdl them for amjf/tk the pries 
at which they .can be obtained from England. We 
speak from experience in this thing. 
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RBYIBW OP THB MAilKBT« 

naCEt cuixMSn nr mstr touk, September 35, 1843. 



ASHB8, Pote, ptr 100 Ibt. 

Paarls. do. 

BACON SmSS, Soidkad, per lb. 

In pickl* «...». ••..••• do. 

BALE BOPB do. 

BARK, Qwiotowi iwrum 

BAHLBT ptrbiMb. 

BEAV8,Whit« J;.. ..do. 

BKBF,M«n ^ perbU. 

PlUM do. 

BmolMd ....••...per lb. 

Koandi, IB pickle do. 

BBBSWAX,Am.TeUuw do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

B BI8TL BS, Americen do. 

BUTTBR, Tkble do. 

thmmur do. 

CANDLK; If oald, TaUow do. 

tpem ........do. 

Stearic do. 

CHEESB '•»..', do. 

CIDBR BRANDT» Besteni per gal. 

Weatere .• do. 

CtOVEBSBBD per lb. 

COAL,ABthTaoite 1000 Iba. 

Badaey and Pietou perchal. 

COADAOB, AMiieaa per lb. 

COBN.NaitlMm perboah. 

SoiiUiem ■ ...do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAOGINO, Amer. hemp per jaid. 

AaaeiwaBFlaz...^.^ ..••... ..do. 

FBATHBB8 • per lb. 

FLAX, Ameiieaa do. 

FLAX 8BBD, loogk perTboah. 

deaa • do. 

FLOUR, Nort]ioTBaBdWeateni.....perbbl. 

FimBj • «..do. 

Sonthem • perbbL 

BJehmondCitjIfilla do. 

Bye do. 

HAMS, Smoked per lb. 

PidtlMl do. 

HAY perlOOlbe. 

BIDBS, Dry Soothera per lb. 

HBIfP, RiMBia,aleMi perUm. 

_ Aaerieaii, water-rotted 

do detr-rotted 

HOPS • ....per lb. 

HOBNS per 100 

LAED per lb. 

LEAD do. 

Sheet aad bar... do. 

MBAL. Can. parbM. 

Cora. perhbd. 

MOLASSES, New Orieana pernJ. 

MUSTARD, Amerieam 1>erV. 

OAT8»Noithem « ^ boah.^ 

OIL, L i— ai d, Aaertota. ...V.pergaL 

Caator ...do. 

Laid , .....do. 

OIL CAKE per 100 Iba. 

PEAS, Flald perboah. 

FITCH. perbW. 

FLABTBR OF PABIS per tea. 

tfrondyuibbla...... perewt. 

FORK,Meaa perbbL 

PiUBe... do. 

BICB. perlOOlha. 

BOSUI.. ••••••.•••*.•• •*»•••••••• ..perbM. 

BTB.i..— ..perbnah. 

SALT^.». per aadt 

OOinlDBBS, SaMked per lb. 

Piokkd ......do. 

SPIRITS TUBPENTINS, Soothem per gal. 

SUGAB, NewOxleaoa per lb. 

SUMAC. AiDeri^an... per ton 

TALLOW per lb. 

TAR *.:..>• per ^^ 

TIMOnTHT SEED ...;. m ....per7 boah. 

TOBACCO^. mthr P^ ^^ 

BNTINE .!!?%. pOTbbl. 

^T, Waacan ....per bvah. 
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K8W York OitOe Bfurket— B^teniber S«. 

At market, 1000 beef Cattle, (350 aonthem,) 30 Cowa and Calvea, 
and 3,300 Sheep and Jjombe. 

Fmicut.— Beef CattU hare not rerived from laat week, and we 
quote to oonrespond, viz : 4 to 5 6S|. with aalea of extra a liule 
better ; 35 taken to Bermuda, and 300 nnaold. 

CeiM oad CofoM.— All aold at 815 a 883. 

Siutqt <md Lamb0.-^m taken at 81 • 1 75 to $8, and Lnaha 
81 50 a 83 fur Sheep. 



AsheSf the itock on hand ia light, and a good de- 
fer them. Coitom^ the late rite in Botope haa had a 



EBMAaxa. 
niand esiata 

con r ea p ond ia g effect npon this market, and an adranoe haa taken 
]dace of I a cent per lb. within tlie past month, and a large bnai- 
neaa been done here in it. It seema to be well estaUiahed now, 
that the crop will be mnoh short of that of laat year : it ie still xin- 
oertain yet to what amount. Notwithstanding the large stock on 
hand in Europe of a trifle over a million of bales, there is no doubC 
that the present prices will be fully maintained the coming year. 
Export from the United Statee aince 1st September laat. 8,868 balea ; 
aame time last year, 5,065 ; aame time year before, 6,704. FUm 
and Graim. The promising harrest in England haa had (he effect 
of lowering pricee in this market, and for the present they are dull 
of sale. Unless the weather should change abroad and become 
V9TJ bad, a thing hardly to be expected, we -most look for rather 
low rates in thsM products. Htmp^ the stock of American on hand 
is light, and as the crop proves a short one at the west this sea* 
son, we may look fur an advance. Lead ia Arm, with an upward 
tendency. Jfe/oMes and Sugmr are dall, and hare a downward 
kiok. NmnU Stores in good demand. L»rd ia active. Pr99isum» 
gnnemlly quiet, and moderate stocks on hand. Rice ia not quite 
so firm. Seeds very dull. TobaecOt tlie fluer qualities in ffood de* 
mand. Woo/, there ia leaa activity than last month, thougn prteee 
are fully maintained. 

8iodt» ooattnue to riee, and mnoh oonAdcaeo aeems at length to 
be ffstaMished in them. 

jrojMy CQBtinuea abundant at3 to 4 per oent on good pnper,and 
6 to 7 per cent, on bond and mortgage. 

Cr0f§, With the exception of shght frbata in the northern parts 
of the country for a few nights, the weather haa been unusually 
hot the peat month. Thie haa given the com time to fully ripen. 
The crop will be a good one, as well as that of roots ; and the 
promiae of abundant and late (all feed, makee the aeaaon thus Car, 
with the exception for cotton, a favorable one. 

ButweMM generally continues good, and all departments are (airly 
emphiyod. 



BliACK GAIiliOWAY CATTIiE. 

A pure-bred imported cow, and a hull oi the Gallown^ or 
KyhM breed of Scotch lligbland cattle, are for sale in this vicin- 
ity. These animals are very flue of their kind, and were ehoeen 
tvm one of the moat celebrated breeders of this stock in Sootlnnd. 
The cow took several prizes at the agricultural ahows before being 
shipped to this country, and gives a superior quality of milk. The 
bull ia quite equal to the cow, and they will be aold at a reaaonabte 
price. 

Apply, poet paid, to the Editor of this paper. 



A STOCK MAN WANTED IX) GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the state of Geonia, wishea to engage a (aithlU 
competent man to takaehmge of kiaatoek. if he be nmiried, awl 
hie wife ba a good dairywoman, aha will alao. And employment. 
The situation is in the interior of the country, and qviU keedtk^. 
None need apply if above middle age, or who have' not had some 
experience in their businesa in this country, and can brlpg the |)eat 
of reCerances. 

Address the Editor of ihii paper. 



SOUTHOX^WN SHEEP FOR SALE. < 

Haviag, with my son, concluded to visit England, and perhaps 
Prance imd Gsrmanv, with a view of becoming, by personal obeer- 
vation, better acquainted with the great agricuitun] improvemente 
of the day, as well aa more eepeciallv to examine ear own (hvorite 
departmente of Stock, Stook-breodiog , and Stock-growing, wa 
hinre concluded to dispose of the prind|»] part <^ onr Sovth^Down 
flock, consisting of ewes, lamfae. and bucks— all of which are bred 
exclusively ttova the Ol^de and Babnhan flooks of John EUman, 
Eaq., and Jonas Webb, Esq., in England. Mote than this need 
not be sa;d for their purity of hlood, and excellence of descent. 

The flock %• ia the most perfect health, and we think it will be 
conceded, wh«naeen, that the prodnoe ia in no way inlerior totbe 
imported aheep; but it waa advisable to aell them, that the arm 
ahonld net beoome overatod(ad dnriag our ^Mence. 

Mr. Thoama HoUia ef GUbaitsville, Bnttemnta, vHD takeehaigt, 
and make eale of the aheep, aa the gnraad aeleoted fbrtheAin* 
enltual Bxhihitioa of the Jtearieaa laatilitfe, to be held in New 
York on the 18th and 19th of October, when the flook will ha ex- 
hibited, and aold without raaarve. 

FBANCI8 BOTCH. 

BnttenoCs, OCa^go eo. N. T., SepC 18th, I8<3. 
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SOITTH^DOWN AND LO!f G-WOOIXED 
gH££P FOR SALS. 

Wm b« wld At AodiM <m Tfanndaj th« S3d of OetdbcrMxt* 
mt 11 o^olook A. H ., at CoMenhtn, 8| mile* west of Newbufh* 
about 70 h«ad of Soath-Down Sh«ep, oonnttiiiflr of Batiks, Eim, 
and Lambs. Ther art all brad from stock solectod fron tho OMSt 
cslobvatod ilookt IB Soast*, Knghiid, sad inpoKted bjr l^ sub- 
scribers. \ 

Ako 30 ksad oi 4lMiG« LoBf-WooUad Shasp. sarsTal of tham 
impoitmi. , , S.&J.WAIT. 

CokfanihaB, AagUsC S4,;lda« I St 
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CHEAP CASH BdOKSTORE) 

205 BJEtOApWAY, V^W YORK. 



Saxton A Miles, Publishers, and dealsrs in Books in arery de- 
partment of Literature, atrery redaned prires forea«4. 

S. A M> poWish the fallawinv Book, which shooTd be in ersry 
fshiily in the TTnited Ctates : GUNN*8 DOMESTIC MNMCINB, 
or the Poor Man's Friend. 

Among- the many pTtblicationa of more than donbtful ntility, with 
'which OUT prtsses groan, it is pleasant to offer to the public one 
which, while it can not injnre the mental and morsi powers, is ca- 
pable of improring oar liealth and prolonipB? our days. It is 
new aboat ten years since this woik was first pnblished, since 
which time it has passed throni(fi many larfa editions, and the 
astontshing^ number of one kmmdrtd rJUvMnd copies has been sold 
in the soothera and western states, and the demand is inoreasing. 

It has jnst been rerised and corrected, containing 900 pages, and 
executed in superior style. People may be disposed to smile when 
we tell them that they can saTV money by parcbasing thi» book, 
bat we think we can satisfr them that soch is the fact. In OTory 
family more or less is paid yatriy for doctor^ btlla. A chili is 
taken with a ferer, or some other complaint, and from ignoraaoe 
nothing is or can be dom eireotnally to cheek it. The physieian 
is called, and & large JriU is eootraeted; whereas, had G unit's 
DoMlsTio McDtcniX been od hand, a rsmady oonld easily hare 
been foand which would have chacked the ditease in its first stage, 
aad not only hava sared the pmrsa, bat perhaps the Ufa. 



AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 

BltlBOEPORT, COKICXCTTCUT. 

The Rer. B. G. Noble proposes to establish an Agrictihtiral 
Instituta, on kia'farm in the town of Bridgapoit, Conaeeticat. The 
Location is on the east bank of the harbor, withia a few minntea 
walk of the ehvrches, snrroitBded by agreeable rural scenery. 

Th« foil coarse of instmction will embrace the nataral sciences, 
with tbsSr amilieation to agricoltare, and all the branches of a ta- 
isbad Bnglisn edacatioB* 

Th* wmUr Urm will commence <m the first Wedncsdar of Octo> 
her, and the snmaer term oa the first Wednosdar of May. The 
spring and antomn Tacations win be each (bur weeks. 

Kzpmsgfl. For Board, Tnition, Washing, and Fuel, will be 
lor aaek tarn of twenty^two weeks, $80. 

.^sysMMl to be made for eadi term in advsaoe. 

The pvpil shoQld be prorided bod and bedding: AppKeatiOB to 
be Kade ta the Ray. B. G. Noble, Bridgeport, Coneotievt, or to 
tkalditaraftiMAjBMiMBAgiiovllBriat. St 



FARM TO LET. 

Wanted to let on aharas a Farm of 480 acres, 80 of which are 
wan ibneed and vnder good enltivatioQ. It is weU stocked wiUk 
honed cattle aad horses, aad has a good tnpplr of laMtaing ntensils, 
a two-story firamelioiase, and large bam. The land is of die beet 
qnalit^, and waU watered by two aesar-ftiBag stiaamt. It lies in 
apeiieetly healthy ragioa, on a high rolling prairie, 18 milea frook 
SpriagfiekL the cairital of the State, and S5 miles from Pekin, on 
. the rWar Illiaoia. The parsoa making application for it must be 
a maa of fiunily, poaaess some capital, aad giro satisfactory refer- 
anca^as to chancier. 

JMjp0$ipM to Oa Editor of this paper, M6 Broadway, New 

Prince^ Deter^^ttre Oa«ato|r«e aC fbe lilraMn 
Btftai^ Omrdtm and ITuneriM at Flmhlag* 

This axteasita pabKcatioa is now in praas, aad will be s p ao d flr 
issaad, sadsenttoeretyposffoidappiieaBt. It eompriaes aaspfa 
dswriptioBa of an the estimsMe Tsrieties of Frait Tirees euhtrated 



in fha Nonaries of the BstaMishment, also a Hst of the ^«i «mI 
u^mer Tsrieties of er^ry fliass that have beaa rsioeted dnrlaff the 
long period of inrastigation, more than 900 of wiiieh are still on- 
witthsf^ culthratU in mrioos eoBeetiaikS. 
be obtained graiisWL 70 Nassaa street, aad 
' par ttaU, wifi raeaire picatpt atteatton. 

*•• wn 



Vlasldi«,A«g.86,18tt. 



WM. PRINCK*Co. 



TUB AMBRICAV AORIOtJIiTURnT. 

PahMsbad Monthly, each auoiAer ooataiBiag pages, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar par year in advance ; single aaaAen, Tea 
Cents; three copies for Two iMlaia ; eight copies for Ffve Dalian. 

Each anaber of the Agrlcnhniist eoataias bat One sheal, anb> 
jeet to aewapaper poetige only, wUdi is eoc cenf ia the Btats^ 
or withia 100 mile* of its pobbostioB, aad me md « half ettitt, 
if over 100 miles, withoot the 8ute. 

AoTcaTisMrini'rs win be inaertod at Oao Dollar, if aet asDeed- 
ing twelve Baaa^ and in the same psoportiQB, if aaooediag that 
a amhe r. 

117 SUmii ihnmgh Pottmuttta, a* Ae tsw Oimn. 

Editon of Newspapers noticing the a u mb et s of this woik aoatb- 
ly, or adrortising it, wiU be foraifehed a copy grntia, opon saadiBg 
soch Mtice to thia Oflke. 

VdttOM I of Tm* AMiaiCAS AoncviTvmisT, witli taUo H 
oontenta. complete. Tor sals at $1; handsomely bowad ia doch, 

priimian 
when I 



$1 S5. Jt is a neat and tastefiil book, aadawkes a 
inl f - 

»w . , 

lETTo prevent coafusioa,' all letters merely ordering this wnk, 
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MAPLE SUGAR. 

Wb liaT« receiyed from Mr. Joel Woodworth, 
of Watertown, a sample of his maple sugar, which 
receiyed the first premium at the State Agricultu- 
ral Show, lately held at Rochester. It is ia a 
crushed state, white as crystal, and scarcely infe- 
rior in taste to the better qualities of refined loaf 
wgar. We think that Mr. Woodworth deserves 
high praise for maaufacturing so superior an arti- 
cle. If a Uttk more attention was paid to the pro- 
dtietioQ of maple sugar, it would, we are confi- 
dent, be highly beneficial to the fannex; and greatly 
increase the wealth of the country* 

In 1840, the state of Vermont produced only 
5,500,000 lbs. ; last year we understand its prod- 
•ct was 20,000,000 lbs., which, valued at 5 cents 
per pound, would amount to the large sum of 
$1,000,000. In our own state, with something of 
an increased attention to this important article, we 
are confident that we could easily produce double 
the quantity made in Vermont. Every farm should 
have its sugar oichard. A maple-tree will grow 
well where almost any forestrtree will flourish. 
It is one of the most beautiful trees of North 
America, and is valuable alike for wood and tim- 
ber. Now ia the proper season to set them out, 
«nd majsy ^ road-side and lane, and paaturcy and 



waste place ou the farm, may be beautified and 
turned to a profitable account by a row or clump 
of maples. We trust that those who are engaged 
in clearing lands the present vnnter, will have 
some regard to the reservation of the maple-trees. 
They can easily be preserved firom the high 
winds and the scorching rays of the sun, by allow- 
ing them to stand in small masses, or leaving a 
clump of other trees around them for protection. 

SCARCITY OP SWINE, AND THEIR PRICES. 
We understand from drovers who have been 
out to the west for the purpose of making their 
annual purchases, that swine have become com- 
paratively scarce, and high priced. We anticipa- 
ted this eighteen months ago when at the west. 
Pork had fallen to so low a price, that an unusual 
number of farmers stopped breeding pigs, and oth- 
ers continued the business to a very limited extent. 
We forewarned our friends in regard to so injiH 
dicious a course, and now they will begin to see 
the effects of it. Whole hogs, fresh killed, are 
now selling readily in this market from 6 to 6^ 
cents per pound ; and pork in barrels is worth 70 
to 80 per cent more than it was last year at this 
time. What the price of swine will be at the 
west this season we are unable to say, as the time 
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of killing has scarcely commeoced; we apprehend, 
however, it will be ooosiderahle hlgber than last 
y«ar. 

In consequence of the late low price of pork, 
many breeders we understand hare killed off their 
choice stocks. This is a very injudicious course, 
and highly to bt regretted. What has cost them 
dear should be carefully kept and bred, even more 
to when prices rule low than high ; for then is the 
fimp that improvements can be made at a cheap 
late. Our country has paid pretty geaeroosly for 
improved stocks of different kinds, and we really 
iiope that unceasing pains will be taken to per- 
petuate and spread them. There is no excuse 
now for the fiirmer who has hitherto held aloof 
from purchasing improved stock on account of 
what he considered high prices ; these are at pres- 
ent moderate enough in all conscience, but they 
will not continue so much longer. An increased 
demand for improved animals has already oom- 
menced; and we venture to predict, that those 
who take good care of their stock, and are choice 
in its breeding, will a year hence be able to make 
sales at considerable higher prices than rule at 
present, and in much greater numbers. Shrewd 
braeders already have an eye to this anticipated 
ehange in the times, and are not only improving, 
but increasing their stocks as rupidly as possible. 

MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 

Maitt &rmers have tried the above wheat, and 
give it a decided preference over any other varie- 
ty, oa account of its proof against the Hessian fly 
and rust They claim for it a hardier constitu tion, 
more thrifty growth, and much more vigorous 
roots, in consequence of which, it resists the at- 
tack of the fly in the fall, by which almost any 
other species of wheat is more or less injured, and 
sometimes totally destroyed; and so much for- 
wardness in the plant in the spring before the fly 
appears, as to be beyond any injury from its at- 
tack. Added to this, is its eariy maturity, by 
which it entirely escapes rust. These are certain- 
ly great considerations in its fiivor, and if they 
prove true in most cases, will insure its extensive 
introduction through the United States. 

But it is certain that its long, stiff beard, and 
thick, dark-colored bran, make it but an indiffer- 
ent wheat when matured, and those who are cul- 
tivating the choicest kinds without material injury 
from the fly and rust, will do well to be cautious 
in .substituting it for such as are most approved. 
In this latter conclusion, we know that several of 



the pbinters who have tried it in Virginia, do not 
agree with us. But have they ever taken a quan- 
tity of the White Flint, or some other choice 
flouring varieties, and ground 100 bushds or so 
of each, to ascertain which yirids the most and 
best flour ? Nothing short of such an eacperiment 
should decide this question. 

DISEASES OF SHEEP. 
THODaAKDs of sheep have been taken the past 
season from the north aud east, to the prairies of 
the west ; and the difference in climate, soil, fboi 
and the hardships of extra exposure, have made 
them somewhat liable to disease. We have been 
requested to give remedies for these diseases^r aock 
as are not usually found in hooka. We must con- 
fess our inability at once to do so, not having any 
experience m the diseases incidental to sheep upon 
the prairies. We presooM, however, many of our 
readers have had the necessary experience, and 
we shall fed quite obliged to them for any eom- 
munications they may fiivor as with on this im- 
portant subject. 

In the little pcactiee i^^hich we have had in 
sheep husbandry at the west, we have Cbond that 
sheep have become diseased, more from beng 
placed on wet, low lands, or those of a heavy chtr 
soil, than from any other cause. The remedy in 
this case all understand, which is a removal to 
dryer ground. I>iseases frequently oocor firom 
want of salt and tar, especially in the interior of 
the cotmtry, where these articles are of a high 
price. We once had a flock of dieep that became 
badly diseased, and were rapi(fly dying. We rt- 
ttored them to perfect health in tl^ee weeks by 
the following simple proceedings. 

At t^e time they became affected, they were 
running on lands of a heavy day soil, the hollows 
of which had more or less standing water in them. 
We first removei the flock to pastures which had 
been partially dn&ied, and were tolerably dry. 
We then placed a suEicient nmnber of troughs in 
the pasture for the accommodation of the sheep, 
covering the bottom of them at least half mn inch 
deep with tar. To thk we added aufficieat sdt 
to come above the tar, then scattered over it to 
every peck of salt, a mixture of one poimd of sul- 
phur, a quarter d'a pound of alum, and one ounce 
of saltpetre well pulverized. The sheep did not 
seem to relish this mixtuie at first with their salt, 
but they soon became accustomed to it, and in a 
week ate it quite as freely as the salt alcme. We 
believe if sheep were coostantly supplied with 
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something of a like mixture, and kept off from 
wet lands, that this would prove a very general 
preventive of disease. We were recently inform- 
ed by Mr. Edward Wait, an experienced fanner 
in Orange coonty, that he had repeatedly cured the 
scabdn^heep, by simply placing flour of sulphur 
mixed with salt in troughs where they could come 
and eat it at their pleasure. The foot-rot is often 
eared by keeping the hoofs well pared, and driving 
the sheep every day for a short time over a barn 
floor plentifully sprinkled with unslacked lime. 



Lime spread upon the grouud will answer the 
same purpose. It would be necessary to place it 
in a narrow place; a lane for example, or between 
the gate- way, and then drive the sheep through ; 
it might also be scattered with good effect round 
the salt troughs. Fine woods and browse are 
very healthy for sheep. See VoL I., page 356 of 
this periodical. But a dry soil, plenty of salt and 
tar at all times, and a little sulphur occasionally* 
may be termed the grand panacea. 



THE YAK.— (Fio. 52.) 




The yak is classed by naturalists with the bison, 
and has some resemblanoe to the buffalo. It is a 
native of central Asia, and among the Himalaya 
moimtains its size is small, being about 3^ feet in 
height In fertile pastures it attains, like the ox, 
m large size. It is domesticated and used some- 
what for agricultural purposes in India. It is cov- 
-ered with long hair d* a fine texture, and is par^ 
ticularly curious for its tail, which is taken aod 
t>eaatifa11y died, and used as an insignia of r&nk 
among the Bashaws of the Turkish empire. 

NEW HAVEN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW AND FAIR. 
This celebrated Show came off at New Haven 
on the 27th and 28th of Septemb^, and as we 
like to be beforehand in affairs like this, we ac- 
cepted the kmd invitation of our friend, Mr. Henry 
Wkitney, and left this city early on the morning 
of the 26th, that we might have a view of the 
groond in advance. A few hours of a delightfiil 
mO in ^ good steamboat New York* along the 



enchaniiDg shores of the East river, and the hills 
of Connecticut, soon brought us in view of the 
rocky peaks of Mount Carmel; anon rose over 
the beautiful bay of New Haven, the East and 
Wesc Rocks, with their frowning perpendicular 
cliiTs, a detached peak of the former rising like a 
huge dome in the distance, crowned wrth a baloa- 
trade of lofty fomst trees. On our arrival we fouid 
all things ready for the coming day; and after 
having glanced over the preparations, and taken a 
general view of the town, we found ourselves 
domiciled at the degant readence of Mr. Whimey. 
The stock iras somewhat tardy in making its 
appearance on the 27th ; the first object of our at- 
tention, therefore, was the horticultiual exhibitioD* 
This VTUs got up at the statehouse, and we must 
confess as we entered the vestibule of this noble 
building, that the coup d'osil of firuits and flowers, 
evergreen arches, and wreaths, around the piUais, 
along the great hall, over the doorways of the dif- 
ferent side-rooms, and up the stairway, was beao- 
tiibl in the extreme. We had heard much of the 
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richness, Tsriety, and elegance of the Horticultiiral 
Shows at New Haven, but were really not pre- 
pared for the tastefol scene that presented itself 
before ns. There is, howerer, a why and wh^e- 
ibre for all things— the ladies were the managers 
of this d^Murtment of the exhibition, and hence it 
was like unto tbemselres-^charming indeed. 

Midway in the hall is a circolar recess, and this 
we fbond walled up with a large bank of flowers 
in all the beanty and rariety a( the season. On 
one side of this was a huge Neptone's drinking- 
oap, {spongia vasculum,) sustaining a rich bouquet 
▼ery tastefully arranged, from the garden of Mrs. 
E. Whitney, and which, we were happy to hear, 
took the &nx premium; beside this were others 
which we greatly admired, of rarious shapes 
and forms, from Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Munson, 
Mrs. Sheffield, Mrs. Nicdl, Mrs. Skinner, Mrs. 
Dererauz, Mrs. Jamian, Mrs. HiUhonse, Mrs. H. 
Whitney, Mrs. Chester, Mrs. Voorhees, and the 
Misses Beach, Mansfield, Day, and others ; then 
there were gentlemen whose names we think it 
would be ongallant to mention as competitors with 
the ladies. Mr. Peck showed a superb TurkV 
kead Cactus in frill flower. It was two feet nine 
inches in circuml^rence, and made a singular and 
showy appearance. 

The fruits we thought quite fine, especially the 
pears, which were pronounced by gentlemen re- 
cently from the Boston Horticultural Show, as su- 
perior to any they saw there. One of them meas- 
«ed twdfe inches in droumfersDee. We are 
confident that it would be diflfcolt to outsbow 
these New Haren specimens. The peaches also 
were snperb; sereral measured over ten inches, 
and weighed nearly nine ounces each. An>les 
we noticed iburtevi inches in oircimiference, and 
weighing sixteen ounces, and as much frirther 
north as New Haren Is to this city, the grapes 
woold do credit to New York. 

The Tegetahks were an excellent thaw. We 
were especially pleased with some new seedling 
potatoes, and we Ibond among other superb pro* 
ductions, two Royal Mammoth pumpkins from the 
garden of Mrs. Hillhoase, one weighing 112, and 
the other IdO pounds ! 

The show in dairy products, and domestic man- 
ti&ctures in the upper hall was rather meager. 
Some fine cutlery was exhibited, and other man«- 
Aeturts, which hardly come within the range of 
an agricultural paper to note. We were highly 
interested by a cdlection of insects exhibited by 
Judge Dariing, the celebrated writer on this sub- 
jecu We understand that his daughters made the 



arrangement of them, which certainly does those 
young ladies great credit Mr. G. F. Bead exhib- 
ited a handsome centre table and pagoda of shdl- 
work, which he had made during the past year in 
hours of ill health. The sbdls w^e tastefully 
arranged, and these works of art would be hand* 
some ornaments to any gentleman's parior. But 
what with fruits and floweis, and bright eyes to 
watch over them, we found the interior of the 
statehousea dmngennu place to remnn in, and 
upon announcement, ther^ore, of the trains of 
working-oxen coming up, we closed the door of 
this Paradise behind, and walked on to the green 
to riew the cattle. 

The teams marched in long tnins of from 60 to 
150 yoke each, drawing large carts iestooned with 
erergreens, and filled with farm products, orer 
which wared flags whh appropriate mottoes, the 
whole line moring along in a seemingly never- 
ending length, to the strains of inspiring music 
from rarious bands. Afrer all had arrired, they 
were paraded in double lines on the green, and num- 
bered orer one thousand head. The cattle were 
generally of a deep, rich red color, the friwite 
one of New England, and were otherwise quite 
Devon-like io their appearance, and certainly the 
finest and meet numerous herd by &r of woritiBg- 
oxen that we ever saw assembled toigetber. 
Their performance on this day consisted in taking 
aload of 6,000 pounds along^ the street some 20 
rods, and then returning to the i^ce whence they 
started. The oxen w«re of medium siae, with 
fine blood-like limbs, and showed aslonatfnng 
muscular power in the perfonnance of their task. 
They would start the load at s frill gallop, tret, or 
walk, as called upon by their driven. Some of 
these oxen attached to the cart were only four 
years old, and yet any one pair of them would 
draw and wheel round with this great weight 
with apparent ease Their traiiiog mm mUnr 
ble, and they moved at the wad of conunnnd hkr 
well-drilled soldiers. 

Of other stock there was a meager show, save 
in the fine herds of Durhams of Messrs. Whitney 
and Townsend. These were not entered for pri' 
zes, but brought on to the grooad that the people 
might be gratified with the sigbt of a few impio- 
ved cattle. Some pretty good native bnDs and 
cows of a deep red were exhibited, also a few nO' 
ble fat cattle. Except a half dooen or a0| fin^ 
woolled sheep, and an equal nomWr of swine, the 
animals in these classes were pretty poorly rqve- 
sented. We saw a neat gray stailioo, 15^ haad» 
high, a reasonable fine hone, muscular and active 
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bad said to be half Morgan ; but we hear so much 
tifthis breed now-a-days, and find it so different 
from those animals which we well recollect some 
fifteen years ago, that we are rather suspicious 
that the name is often assumed as a cloak» to show 
otf an indifterent article for one of a superior repu- 
tation. 

The plowing-match took place on the 2dth, and 
ttras a spirited affair. The teams were principally 
oxeD> all single fokeBi and were directed ^y the 
plowmen themselves. The task Was one eighth 
of an acre, the soil a lights dandy loam. The 
ground was well plowed in 17 to 18 minutes, and 
the cattle seemed about as fresh after completing 
it as when they first began. The first prite of $6 
was taken by Mr. Dicker man ; the second, $4, by 
Mr* Ailing ; and the third> $d, by Mr. Benham. 
Mr. Alling's yoke of cattle i^ thought the finest 
tn the ground, though his plow was a regular 
patched up affair. But he did his work in admi- 
rable style. Mr. Dickerman*s team are old stagers, 
and have repeatedly won the first pri2e. The 
nigh ox is a singular beast, much like the Spanish 
catde at the south, and possesses the same ram- 
like crook ol konh But if ddd to look at> he is 
tven to go, and it must be a smart one to beat 
him. 

We would be glad to make one suggestion to 
the New Barta Agricultutdl Society, and that is, 
we desire to see them procure a choice Devon bull 
another year> and allow him to stand gratis among 
the farmers in the country. Their present race 
t)f cattle partakes strongly of Devon blood and 
Devoan characteristics, and these should not be 
xkangtd on their light soils. They may be im- 
;m>ved in appearance by pure Devon bulls, and 
this is an that can be asked. The farmer should 
aim to hteed every animal as near alike as possi- 
ble; with the same distinctive characteristics— 
the orange-colored nose, the yeUow rim round the 
eyefi> the mahogany red, the dean sinewy limbs, 
and the slender up-turned horns. Many of the 
New Haven cattle come so now ; but what they 
ought to strive for is, that all should be thus bred ; 
then there w9i always be bfeauty> truth, and har- 
mony, in their appearance. 

The arrangements of the whole show were ad- 
mirable ; and moanted oa higlHq;)irited horses, Mn 
Bishop (the marshal on the occasion,) and his aids 
kept everything in apple-pie order. The show 
was held on the green in IWmt of the churches, 
beneath the noble spreading arches of rows of 
elms. The address was by the Hon. Henry Meigs 
of New York, and was Usteaed to with proiband 



interest The dinner was merely a lunch, of capi- 
tal corn beef, boiled, with plenty of bread, pickles, 
and water. The tables were open during the day 
to the members of the society, the farmers' sons, 
and all persons attached. Li this way a large 
number of persons were well {Hrovided for at a 
cheap rate-^-an example well worth following, 
and far better in our judgment than a set dinner. 

We were highly gnhified by this farmers' festi- 
val, and we hope to see many more such. The 
weiither was fine throughout the two days of the 
show, and nearly 8>000 persons must have been 
present on the occasion. It was a long time since 
we had visited New Haven, and we found it grown 
quite out of our recollection. It is a beautiful 
town, situated on a charming bay, and surrounded 
with many tastefti country residences. The 
avenues of ^ms are (^ great length> and very no- 
ble in their appearance, reminding us of diose we 
saw at Strathfieldsay, one of the seats of the Dake 
of Wellington. 

Our ancestors undoubtedly owe the florid Gtothie 
ardies to some such scene as this; fornothing can 
be more like between nature and art la gazing 
up these splendid avenues of grand over-arching 
forest verdure^ how strikingly true the lines of the 
poet 
<< The pillared aithes overbead, 

Were the Mnden, and oak, and efan, wide spread; 

The keystone that locked each ribbed aide^ 

A fleur-deJeys, dr a qaalre feuille,- 

By wizard's spetf, in days that are gone, 

From flower and tree all changed (o slone.'* 

We visited some highly-cultivated farms in the 
vicinity of New Haven> an account of which we 
shall give at a future time. Particular oljects also 
relative to the Show and Fair will be adverted to 
hereafter, €» we have not space for than at pres- 
ent We were highly delighted with our trip to 
this celebrated seat of leaning, and shall treasuie 
up in grateful recoUectioQ the kindness and hospi- 
tality that was extended to us upon the occasion. 

SILK CONVENTION. 
We are happy to inform oar readers, that the 
Convention of Silk Growers and Manufacturers 
was held in this city according to appointment, 
and continued two days. It was well attended by 
delegates from all parts of the Union, and much 
valuable information has been elicited, showing 
not eoly that this highly importuat branch of in- 
dustry can be easily established among us, but 
also that fair profits may be realized ftom pursuing 
it. In addition to Uie important verbal informa- 
tion coBupnunicated %t tbia conveuticni upward of 
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one hundred letters were received, giving the pet- 
sooal experience of the writers in growing and 
mannfacttiring silk. All this information will be 
embodied in a report, and soon published. We 
had no idea of the amount of cocoons made at the 
west The superiority of open feeding we think 
is triumphantly established by the communications 
of this ccmvention. 
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€HOW AND FAIR OF THE N. Y. 8. AG. SOaETY 
FOR 1843. 
In our last wc copied the list of prizes awarded 
at the late Show at Rochester of the N. Y. S. Ag. 
Soc, frron the report in the first edition of the 
Rochester Democrat. This we have since found 
80 imperfect and enoneoos, that we now give a 
complete list of prizes, together with the reports 
of the different Committees. We copy from the 
New Genesee Farmer. 

PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 
Class I. — Bulls. 
Three years old and over. 
For the best, to Lewis F. Alien, of Bkck Rock, 

Erie CO., Durham Bull, May-Duke $20 

2d best, to James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, Liv. 

CO., Durham boU, Rocket 
3d b^ to Lorenzo Hathaway, of Faimington, On- 

tario CO., Durham bull, Welham o 

4th best, to D. & H. 8. Brooks, of Avon, Liv. co., 
Durham bull, Defiance Yd. of Transactions. 

Class n. — Bxjilr, 
TtDO yeart old and wnder three. 
For the best, to Peter A. Remsoo, of Alexander, 

Genesee co., Durham bull. Prince of Wales $15 
2d best, to N. Chappell, of Avon, Liv. oo., rcd-and- 

white Durham boll 
3d best, to £. P. Beck, of Shekton, Wyommg co., 

Devon bull. Sir Walter 
4th best, to Guy Collins, of Bloomfield, Ontario co.^ 
red Durham bull Vol. 

Class HI.— Bulls. 
One year old and vmder two. 
For the best, to C. F. Crosby, of Watervlict, Al- 

bany, Durtuun boll, Osceola $15 

9d best, to A. & J. McArthur, of Bnfifalo, Erie co., 

Durham buU Medoc 
3d best, to Thos. H. Newbold, Caledonia, Liv. co., 

roan Durham bull 5 

4th best, to E. P. Beck, Devon buU Wallace Vol. Tr. 

Class IV. — Boll Calves. 
Ist, to J. M. Sherwood, of Auburn, Durham, Lo- 
gan, 5 months old $10 
2d, to J. Johnstone, Fayette, Seneca co., white Dur- 
ham, George, 5 months old 6 
3d, to L. F. Allen, Durham, Ben 4 
4th, to the same Devon, Rover, 7 months old Vol. Tr. 
A special premium to C. S. Button, of Newark, 
Wayne co., for his 2-year-dld bull, Osceola 5 
Remarks. — The committee are cmistrained in 
justice to say» that in clasa No. 1 they had sreat 
difficulty in drawing a distinction between May- 
Duke and Rocket, so near did the«e sapeiior 
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Vol. Tr. 



animals approach to each other in purity of blood 
and points of excellence ; while Archer, the prop- 
erty of Mr. Sherwood, was not reviewed, he hav- 
ing taken the Society's first premium at a pre- 
vious exhibition. Also, that they can not but ex- 
press the high opinioD they entertain of Mr. 
Remsen's fine bull Enterprise, especially in view 
of several superior calves of his on the ground, 
which did him great credit, and to whom pre- 
miums were awarded. 

In like manner would they notice, with much 
favor, Mr. Grinneir* excellent bull Albion, with 
several others, who in other fields where the cam- 
petition would be less, could hardly fail of bemg 
distinguished. 

In dass IV., consistmg of calves under one year 
old, the competition was so close, that the judges 
found some difficulty in coming to a decision, from 
the fact, that at the age limited to this cla^ the 
developments are so indistioct, that the most ex- 
perienced judges have frequently found the calves 
that had received their commendation did not ful- 
fil the promise they bad impressed them with: 
while those they had considered less deserving: of 
notice, claimed, at a mature age, their admiration, 
and proved better bulls than their more successful 
competitors. 

There were many very snperior grade bulls oo 
the ground, which showed a due proportion of fine 
blood ; but the committee would take leave to re- 
mark, generally, that the breeding of grade bulls 
is an uopn^table practice now, as the thorough- 
breds can be so conveniently obtained. 

However desirable grade cows may be, the 
committee can not too strongly recommend to 
breeders the importance of breeding only from 
thorough-bred bulls, especially of the improved 
breed of Durham short-homs. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

James Gowan, 

W. Fuller, 

L. A. Leland« 

Wm. Garbutt, 

Wm. M. Smith, 



Committee 

of 
Judges. 
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Class V. — Cows. 
Three years old and over. 
Ist, to John M. Sherwood, Panzy 
2d, to John Johnstone, Lady Saekett 
3d, to L. F. Allen, Nancy Dawson 
4tb, R. H. Hyam 

Class VI.— Hsuxrs. 
TtDO years old and wnder three. 
Ist, to T. H. Newbold's Cassandra 
2d, to Anson Packard, Bristol, Ontario eo. 
3d, J. M. Sherwood's Sylph 
4th, L. F. Alien 

Class Vn. — ^HsiFiais. 
One year old and under two. 
Ist, to J. M. Sherwood's Philippine 
2d, to L. F. Allen's Devon 
3d, T. H. Newbold's Isabella 

Class Vm.— Hsnxa Calves. 
1st, to William Cook, Lysander, Onondaga eo. $8 
2d, to P. A. Remsen 5 

3d, L. F. Allen YoL Tr. 



$20 

13 

8 

VoLTr. 



$12 

8 

5 

VoLTr. 



$10 

5 

Vd.Tr. 
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Remabks. — Having thus discharged the most 
pleasing portion of our duly, we would offer a 
word of coDsolatioQ to those spirited individuals 
who have upon this occasion failed of success^ 
They have ail much merit, many of them in no 
ordinary measure ; end we would urge them to a 
continuation of their efforts toward improving their 
stock, confidently predicting their ultimate success. 
A great deal of excellent stock, which the means 
at our command prevented our noticing hy special 
jtremiums, commanded in no sisaall degree our at- 
tention and appfovak We trust we shall not be 
considered partial in specifying the Devoos belong- 
ing to L. F. Allen and Mr. Beck. 

Certain points occurred to us, in performance of 
•ur duty, which we feel incumbent upon us to 
bring under notice. We do so respectfully, trust- 
ing they will be received with a cordial and mu- 
tual desire to perfect the business of the associ&* 
Sion. Considerable difficulty and annoyance were 
experienced, originating m the praiseworthy, 
though perhaps somew&t ov^rstramed muitipli- 
catioQ of classes. 

It appears to us, that /b«rc/a*iw of cows would 
be ftund better than ine number now aAjpted. 
For all useful ends, we are disposed to tiiink the 
following would suffice: Class first, Durhams ; 
second, Dev&ns ; third, Herrford^ ; fourth, cows 
of any breedy pure or mixed—shown oilher as 
(feeders or as aairy stocks. 

In course of our inspection* we frequently found 
misapprehension to exist respecting what is called 
Parity of blood. It was supposed by several^ that 
they possessed animals of pure descent, because the 
«tre had been a pure Durham, and the dam a pure 
Devon, or vice versa. This is altogether a mis- 
take, and will require extrtmely minute and strict 
attention. Ic would appear to us a most beneficial 
etep toward /brwarding the improvement of live 
stock in North America, should a well-orffanized 
Herd Book be preyed. It would assuredly meet 
with cooperation m Canada, whose breeders would 
then find a ready means of reference, and the only 
mtisfactory check upon mistakes or frauds, while 
ii would naturally bring the farmers and breeders 
d"the two countries into more frequent intercourse, 
tending manifestly to the advantage of both. 

One other point attracted our attention as de- 
serving note — vii., the difficulty of deciding upon 
the respective merits of calves. Animals of all 
)iges Were brought forward, with nothing but the 
word of the exhibitor as to age. We would by no 
means convey the slightest intimation against the 
honor or veracity of the exhibiters tjn this occasion 
— ^fat from it: but we confidently recommend that 
in future eacn animal of this description should 
bear a ticket, giving the day and date df being 
dropped. This would also, it may be observed, 
tend to produce more system and regularity in the 
management of stock. 

In minor arrangements we would respectfully 
observe, that it Becomes imperative to influx 
punctuality in the arrival of stock upon the ground. 
BiiUs, cows, &C., should be placed adjominff each 
other, each under a large and conspicuous board ; 
and a forfeiture cf the chance for the day should 
attach to any exhibitor leaving his animals with- 



out some persons equally competent with himself 
to answer any necessary questions, or until dis- 
diaiged by the judges. 

By order of the committee, 

Adam Fergusson, Chairman. 

G. V. Sacbet, ) 

H. Baldwin, I /v,«.«.##-^ 

Algernon S. Roberts, f ^'^'»»^^««- 

J. W. Bacon, j 

Class IX. — Cows. 
€ros$ bet%Dem the vsHve antd irnigwM brrnds, 
l8t, to David Brooks, Avon, Liv. co. $12 

2d, to Jehiel Freeman, Geneseo, Liv. co. 9 

3d, to Gea C. Latto, Greece, Monroe co. 

4th> (o Allea Ayrault, Geneseo VoL T^. 

Class X. — Hsin&s. « 

Cro$9 betweeii tht native and imported brttds, behoeem 2 

aniZ yean old. 
Ist, to £. A. Le Roy, of Caledonia $10 

2d, to T. H. Newbold 7 

9d, to Anson Packard 5 

4tb, to J. R. Murray, of Mt. Morris, Liv. eo. VoL Tr. 

Class X{.^HBirEBs. 
Cross as abovSy over I amd under 2 yeairs old, 
Ist, to Calvin TVM, Richmond, Ontario oo. $10 

2d> to the same 5 

3d, lo W. W. Wadsworth, of Genesecs lav. co. 3 
4th, to David Brooks VoL T^. 

Remarks. — There were two barren heifers, one 

belonging to of Syracuse, the other 

to Stephen Baatable, of Salina, which, though val* 
uable animals, your committee did not consider 
entitled to compete for premium. 

There was a superior red-and-wMte cow be- 
longing to Horace Hooker, of Rochester, and your 
committee only regretted that the nremiuin-Ust 
was not sufficiently extended to induue her. 
HsNRf S. Randall, ) 
Thomas Weddlb, > Committte. 
Ltman Hibbard, ) 

Class Xn. 

Kahve breed, not Moving any importod bhod. 

Ist, to Andrew ftiider, of Henrietta, Monroe co. $10 

2d, to Wm. Stembcrgh, «< « 8 

3d to George A. Mason, <^ Jordan, Onondaga oo. 6 

Class XnL^Hsnrsiis. 
Native breedSfbetween 2 and 3 yeast old. 
No competition entitled to premium. 

Class XTV.— Daibt Cows. 

O/anybreed. 

Ist premium to George A Mason $15 

Remarks.— -In view of the small number of ani- 
mals exhibited for Uicir inspection, the committee 
b^ leave to state, that in tneii opinion the breed- 
ers Ornate than two thirds of all the cattle in the 
State are not in the least benefited (so ftr as cattle 
are concerned) by the State Societv, aithouffh lib- 
eral premiums are offered, from me j&ct that so 
little eompetition exists among what axe called 
waien. 
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We hope the editors of agrknltnral papers will 
call more attentioQ to this subject hereafter. 
John Webster, ) 
Lee Comstocx, > Committee. 
Abel Baldwin, ) 

WoftsiNG Oxen. 

IstytoP. A. Remson $15 

2d, to — Stoddaid, Onondaga co. 10 

3d, to H. Long, York, Liy. co. 5 

4th, to Jehid Freeman, Oeneseo, Lit. co. Vol. Tr. 
Stexbs. 
Three years eld* 

1st, to John P. Root, Yoik, Lir. co. $io 

2d, to A. Ayranlt 5 

3d, to £obt. Allen, Syiaoise, Ommdi^ co. Vol. Tr. 

TW0>TXAK-0LD STEiaS. 

let, to A. Ayrmnlt $8 

2d, to John ATranlt, Perintoo, Monroe co. 4 

8d, to Wm. W. Wadsworth Vol. Tr. 

Tearuno Steess. 
To Rosvell Root (discretionary) $8 

Reuarxs. — The Committee on Working Oxen 
report, that they have Tiewed, with moeh satisikc* 
tioQ, a large Dumber of rery saperior working 
oxen; and they would willingly hare awarded 
premimns to all, bat as they were miable to do 
that, they foond much diflkvlty in selecting the 
Uiree best pairs. 

In making their decisions, the committee en- 
deayored to select those which would be most 
valuable for immediate use. 

Dan. Hibbabd, \ 

O. P. HOAG, 

Wm. Cook, 

C. A. GODFRET, 



CtnwjtUtee* 



Fat Cattle. 
Ist, to Jeremiah Brown, Ridffway, Orleans co. $20 
2d, to W. A. Mills, Monnt Morris, Liv. co. 12 

3d, to the same VoL Tr. 

RsKARKs. — ^The committee would name, with 
especial commendation, a grade Durham cow be- 
longing to Philo Hamlin; a steer bdonging to 
Allen Ayrault; two soperior cattle belonging to 
Jeremiah Brown; and a pair of steers belonging 
to Mr. Grod£rey. 

There were other aapeiior animals, the owner- 
ship cf whidi we were unable to ascertain. 
P. N. Rust, 
Hollowat Long, 
JosKFR A. Frost, 
« WiL Otilet, 



Committee^ 



Fat Sheep. 
Isty to George Caward, Seneca, Ontario oo. $10 

2d, to T. Norman 5 

3d, to Wm. Swaiks, Sodns, Wayne cow VoL Tr. 

Rebcares. — ^The committee on fitt wediers would 
res>ectfuny report, that they haTe eEaminedsereral 
T^Juable indiYiduals and pairs of fiit sheep. None 
of their owners, however, complied with the con- 
ditions published by the sodetV, viz., a statement 
of the method of feeding ; the nnd, quantity, and 
coatof the food; &c Your conshtce hare felt 



Commtttee^ 



much embarassed by this omissiov. Thcr hare 
examined the animals, and reported which they 
consider best, without regard to feed, leaving it to 
the board to decide whether premiums shall be 
awarded. Your committee would recommend that, 
hereafter, ewes be alk)wed to compete with we- 
thers for the premiums on fat sheep. There ' 
some exceedingly fine ewes on the ground. 

P. N. Rust, ] 

Hollowat Loro, 

Wm. Ottlet, 

Joseph A. Frost, J 

PREMIUMS ON HORSES. 

^ALLIOIfS. 

Overfomr years (M. 

For the best stallion, to Henry Paddocic, of Pen- 
field, and George Fordon, Genera, owners of im- 
ported horse AUred, 11 years old, I6| hands high, 
a Cleveland bay, imported by Thos. Weddle $20 

2d, to Dr. Wflliam May, Palmyra, Wayne co., Mot- 
gan Tiger, 10 years old 12 

3d, 'to E. HoUoway, Jwima, Livingston co., Toong 
Fox-Hnmer, 4 years old & 

4th, to Alexander Baldndge, Romnlus, Seneea co.. 
Gallant Coacher, 5 years old VoLTr, 

Staluohs. 
Tkrtt years old wnd fmderftmr. 

Ist, to Kiwey Sottte, of Chili, Monroe co., Yonag 
Post-Boy, a gray, 15^ hands high, 3 years old. 

2d, to Ephraim Watkin^ of Hopewell, Ontario co., 
Tonng Alfred, a bay, 15 hands high, 3 years old, 

3d, D. G. Billings, of Clat^son, Monroe co., Mo- 
ha^, a roan, 15 hands high, 3 years oU« 

Matcrxd HoBaEs. 
For the best pair of matched horses — Ist, 2d» and 

3d, no premiums awarded. 
4th, to Joel R. Parker, of Rochester, fin a pair of 
dapple grays, 16 hands high Yq]. Tr. 

Remarks. — ^The committee appointed judges d* 
stallions, report, that of the number (^) of fine 
horses exhibited, thare were several of b)oad» tn- 
cing back, not remotely, to thoroogh-bred hones 
of established reputation, both in the stud and en 
the turf. The^ felt controlled, however, br ^ 
general instructions of the society, to select m its 
premiums the variety of horses qualified for cU 
work. There were exhibited at the mir, but too late 
for the due action of the committee, two good 
Caoadian horses, which attracted much obsarv^* 
tioQ and approbation. 

The same committee, appointed judges of 
matched horses, have to regret that better speci- 
mens were not exhibited. Of the eight or ten 
pairs entered for competition, in the ofunioa of 
your committee there was but one pair under the 
instructioos of the society oititled to a premium. 

R. F. W. Allstos, \ 

A. Ayrault, ' | 

FasnESicK F. BACEm, i ComwdtUe. 

Samuel Grkknt«kat, | 

L R. Speed, J 

Mares akd Colts. 
For the best hreeding nuve and eolt, to Ataandtfr 
BaUddgc^ cbestaRt suure and baj ccdt ^j^cr C^ 
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2d, to Truman Roberts, bay mare and black colt $12 
3d, to Guy Markham, of Rush, Monroe co, bay 

mare 8 

4th, to Milton Sheldon, Mendon, Monroe co^ chest- 
nut mare, Clio Vol. Tr. 

Th&ee-tear-oxj) Mabes. 
Ist, not being on the ground the second day, ao 

»nrard. 
2d, to J. K. Balleatiuc's bay mare $5 

3d, oo award. 

(Note. — This committee, mistakiug the inten- 
tions of the society* awarded a premium of $10 to 
J. K. BaJlentine, for a gray stallion colt, sired by 
Young Lion of Monroe.) 

Remarks. — The undersigned, the committee 
chosen to award premiums on brood mares and 
€olts, respectfully report, that they have attended 
to the duties assigned them, and carefully ex- 
mmined the vnosually large number of animals 
exhibited. The committee, while they rejoice at 
the enterprise evinced by bringing upon the ground 
so many competitors for the premiums, feel con- 
strained to say> that perhaps no one of the animals 
belong to the class intended by the society, viz., the 
horse of ail work. It was, consequently, exceed- 
ingly difficult to find one without some striking 
defect, which ought not and need not belons^ to 
the stock of the perfect breeder. While they 
would be justified in withholding the premium 
from all of the animals of this class, for the reasons 
referred to, they think the ends of the society will 
be best promoted by making known the judgment 
xjf the committee. 

D. S. Campbell, ) 

Abram Vaught, I CommiUte, 

Owen Jones, ] 

PREMIUMS ON SWINE. 
Over ten months old. 
For the best boar, to H. O. Hills, Vernon, Oneida 

CO. $10 

2 J. to Daniel Badd, Greece, Monroe co, 8 

3d, to S. Tibbitts, Pittsford, Monroe co. 5 

4th, to N. Hayward, Brighton, « Vol. Tr. 

For the best breeding sow, to R. L. Allen, Berkshire 10 
2d, to Wm. Wheeler, Rochester, Monroe co. 8 

3d, to John Lancham, « « 5 

4lh, to P. A. Smith, Greece «« VoL Tr. 

RoiARKs. — Among the swioe worthy of par- 
ticular attention, was a pen of eight shotes and a 
sow, whose owner we did not see. They showed 
what can be done by a judicious crossing of the 
two leading breeds, the Berkshire and Leicester. 

Mr. M. Garret, of Gates, had a very good Leices- 
ter sow and pigs. Mr. Tone, of Chili, had a 
Leicester sow and pigs ; and a boar and sow of M. 
Wadhams were very good. 

The committee do not deem it their dutjr to en- 
ter into an elaborate discussion as to the best 
breeds; but they give the baeia on which they 
Qctcd in fiwarding the premiums. They do not 
consider it any object to raise or «%ncourage the 
raising of a very large breed of hogs, so far as the 
ikrmers of this State are concerned. Where corn 
is easily raised and at a distance from market, a 
laige breed of hogs may be tolerated ; but where 



the utmost economj is to be used, a middling- 
sized breed of hogs is decidedly preferred. A hog 
of fine bone, light head, smau ears, a good ham, 
and deep broadside, that will mature early, and 
when fattened at 12 or 18 months, comes easily up 
to 300, must be profitable to provider and con- 
sumer. In behalf of the committee, 

T. C. Petebs, Chairman, 

PREMIUMS ON SHEEP. 

Class I. — Long-woolled. 
For the best buck, to Wm. Swailes, Wayne co. $10 
2d, to Thomas Terry, Mt. Morris, Liv, co. 8 

3d, to Wm. SwaUes ' 5 

4th, to John Bettridge, Riga, Monroe co. Vol. Tr. 
For the best pen of 3 ewes, to Allen Ayrault $10 
2d, to Luke Cheesebro, Auburn, Cayuga co. 8 

3d, to James Beatty, Greece, Monroe co. 6 

4th, to Wm. C. Cornell, Henrietta, « Vol. Tr. 

For the best pen of 5 lambs, Leicesters, to same $5 

Class U. — ^Middle- woolled. 
For the best buck, John M. Sherwood, South-Down $10 

2d, to J. Parsons « 8 

3d, same ** 5 

4th, same ' « Vol. Tr. 

Best pen of 3 ewes, J. M. Sherwood, " $10 

2d, to Richard Randle, Chili, Monroe co. 8 

For best pea of 5 lambs, to J. M. Sherwood 5 

Remakes. — The committee noticed two pens of 
choice ewes, and one of fine lambs, which were 
entered as middle-woolled ; but as they were a 
mixture of long and middle wools, they did not 
consider themselves at liberty to assijgu them a 
place in either class submitted for their examina- 
tion. 

They experienced much difficulty in deciding 
some of the premiums on lon^-wool bucks, owing 
to the large numbers of very oioice animals of this 
class which were exhibited. 

In conclusion, the committee would say, they 
perceive, with no little gratification, the decided 
improvement now making -in the lon^ and middle- 
wool sheep in this country, considenn^ them and 
their crosses, as they do, a profitable ammal in the 
neighborhood of large markets, from the great 
value of the carcass for mutton, which usually 
brings, when well fattened, at least 50 per cent, 
more than pork. They will be excused for adding, 
at least by the intelligent farmers of the State w 
New York, a class of citizens so capable of appre- 
ciating and so deeply interested in tne subject, that 
if protection to American labor, American intelli- 
gence, and American capital, is to be the settled 
policy of the United States, as it can not but be 
hoped it will from the beneficial effects so recently, 
yet so largely experienced firom it, the immediate 
commencement, on an extensive scale, of worsted 
and other similar fabrics for which the loiig-wool 
furnishes an indispensable material, will afford to 
them a large and permanent demand, and a greatly 
increased value. 

R. L. Allen, 

S. E. HtTDSON, 

F. M. RoTCH, \- Committee. 
Thos. Hollis. 
W.R. Randall, J 
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Class III.^-Finb-woollxd. 
For the best back, to Charles Colt, GeneseoLhr. 

oo.y Saxon $10 

2d, to RosweU Root, Tork, Lir. eo. 8 

3d^ to Norman Ftisbie, Vernon, Oneida eo. 5 

4th, to Gideon Cobb, Brighton, Monroe co. Tolr Tr. 
For the best pen of 3 ewes, to Charles Coh $10 

2d, To RosweU Root, 8 

3d, to Norman Frisbie, 5 

For best pen of 5 lambs, R. Root, 6 

The above class are reported by the Conumtlee as 
being all Saiony. 

Meuko Bocks. 
Ist, to Edmond Fellows, Sooth ChUi, Monroe cow $10 
2d, to Luke Cheesebro 8 

Remarks.— The sheep presented for exhibitioD, 
as a whole were creditable ; and the comipittee 
take the opportunity to commend highly both the 
form and neece of those exhibited by Mr. Charles 
Colt, of Geneseo, to whom they award the firat 
premium. , 

In making ^is remark, it is not oar intention to 
disparage several other lots which were ffood specie 
mens as regards staple and fineness of hurl, espe- 
cially those of Mr. Frisbie, of Vernon, Oneida co. ; 
but a prominent objection appeared to his, namely, 
want of compactness of fleece— a most defective 
point, when our rigorous climate is considered. 
This objection, however, would not apply to those 
of Messrs. RosweU Root & Brothers. 

The committee would gladly embrace this op- 
portunity to extend these remarks, with a view to 
encourage a more extensive growth of fine wool, 
now from its scarcity so desirable to American 
manufacturers, as well as dwell on those points in 
relation to certain properties of fleece and carcase, 
indispensable to profit, did time permit. 

The committee, with the sanction of the ex- 
ecutive committee, have classed the Saxon and 
Merinos bv themselves, which we respectfully 
recommena should be a permanent arrangement 
in the premium-list hereafter, as equal justice will 
be rendered to both those distinguished varieties of 
sheep. 

Several good specimens of Merinos were ex- 
hibited ; bat the committee take the liberty to re- 
mark, that nearl)r all called such, were but grades 
and imperfect imitations of the general excellence 
of this variety in their purity. 

Several bucks were presented for exhibition by 
Mr. S. W. Jewel, of Vermont, said by him to be 
of the Paular breed, which we were also told have 
produced heavy fleeces. 

The ewes exhibited as Merinos were but grades, 
and therefore the committee did not feel authorized 
to award any farther premium. 

L. A. MOHREL, 

I. P. Beekman, 

John Johnson, J- Committee. 

Wm. Randall, 

R. Habmon, Jr., 

REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

From the vast importance attached to a labor- 
saving machine, that will perfectly and cheaply 
thrash wheat and other grain, the mechanical in- 



genuity of this country has been taxed to its ut- 
most extent to perfect such an implement, and 
almost every county has its fiivorite machine 
The operative part of the process is pretty gener- 
ally settled on the tpike'Cylinder, originally intro- 
duced by a Mr. Douglas, of Skaneateies; but the 
motive power assumes as many forms and contri- 
vances as the patent churn, or washing machine, 
from the cumbrous and complicated, to compact, 
simple, and unique- To describe the various form^ 
would be tedious, and of but little use ; and it was 
impossible for the committee to imperativdy de> 
cide iqpon the relative value of them all, as nothing 
short oi long and practical use can endorse any 
new invention as the ultimatum reauired. 

The conunittee have come to me coocluaoo, 
from their own previous experience and from in- 
vestigations made by them, that a two or three 
horae-power machine, that will thrash £nom 130 
to 150 bushels of grain per day, with a &rmer^5 
own team and his own hands, is the moat desira- 
ble and profitable for the great mass of &rmers; 
while perhaps a larger and more extensive power 
is the best ibr those who travel the country and 
thrash by the bushel, and for large graio-groweis. 
A large number of horse-powers were submixted 
to the inspection of this committee, several of 
which were without thrashers, or the means for 
testing them by actual experiment Among these 
was a very ingenious, compact, and well-con- 
structed machine, by A. D. Child, c^ Rochester, 
which promises, as far as this committee can judge 
by simple examination, to be one of the best apfMv 
cations of horse-power that was ever offered to the 
public. Another one offered by Mr. S. B- Traver, 
of Rochester, being Davenport's patent, combines 
many very desirable points, and is now in actual 
use, but was not exhibited to the committee in 
that form. Both of the f<»^oing machines are 
constructed upon the principle of tnlema/j^earia^y 
with the sun'ond'planet wheels. Mr. L. IB^stwi^ 
of New York, exhibited a machine at work before 
us — a very compact, simple, and effective hocse* 
power, with a thrasher of the heater i>rinciple: 
but the committee were unanimous in giving the 
preference to the 5;»7;e- thrashers. 

That description of machines termed rres<f- 

?av}ers were also exhibited to the committee, 
'hey appeared to perform the work expeditiously, 
and with ease to the horses, and the committee 
would not be surprised if they should eventually 
become great favorites among the farming com- 
manity. The thrashing-machine, for which the 
committee have awarded the first premium, has 
been well proved, several hundred cf them being 
now in actual use. It is well constructed], and 
combines a cleaner and separater. 

CTo be continued.] 

BUFFAXO GRASS. 

We find a commnnicatioQ in the KaUcnal In- 
telligencer from Captain Cook of the United States 
Dragoons, to F. Markoe, corresponding secretary 
of the National Institute, on the subject o£ this 
grass ; and if all there said of it prove correct, it 
can not but prove a valuable herbage to be intro- 
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iloced into cultivation among us, especitlly on 
barren hills, and such Ismds as are liable to be 

nched by herds ofcattle. Captain Cook says : " It 
rishes on a poor, thin soil, in an arid climate, 
is of a pale green, and falling, it takes a slight root 
on the joints of the stock ; these joints are eight or 
tea io number, and four or h?e inches a[>art. This 
peculiarity is only observed on a close inspection, 
for, the joints also sending up a short stem, on 
which is found the grain and slender blades, it re- 
sembles an unthrifty blue grass ; and, like that, it 
forms a sod, and a smoother and far harder one. 
About harvest time the country t«ms to the yel- 
lowish brown color of our ripe grain fields; and 
in extensive views the eye is only relieved by the 
green of a single varietyof spice- weed, which dots 
the smooth brown surface ot the earth. Thus, so 
short and very withered in appearance, it seems 
wholly insufficient to support animal life, while 
proving with its grain a nch and ample food for 
countless buffaloes; and also for the diminutive 
but far more numerous prairie-dogs. Some say 
the grass will only grow where the buffalo is 
found ; that it disappears as they recede. For a 
htmdred miles we see it almost continually in the 
road, when little or none other is to be found. If 
this goes to prove that trampling is essential to its 
pTowih, the above idea is strengthened by our 
knowleclge that the immense herds of buffalo must 
subject it fully to this treatment. I think I no- 
where saw the gra^s in quantity ungrazed by the 
buffalo ; in the lower river bottoms, amid the suc- 
culent, green, rich looking grass of several species, 
untouched by the buffalo, little patches of this 
were observed closely eaten. After the last win^ 
ter and spring of unheard-of severity and back- 
wardness, we found the buffaloes quite fat on the 
13th of June. 

" Oir dragoon horses had to subsist for some time 
OQ this grass ; their being able to do so at all, so 
closely grazed as we fouad it, and under the ne- 
cessary restriction of a 22-feet picket rope, would 
seem to prove its extraordinary nutrition. Only 
one other fact will I mention, and I do not explain 
it. I found it on mv return, near Council Grove, 
about the middle ot July, in the road, taller and 
rreener than almost any I had seen earlier and 
farther to the west. I shall send you, by the first 
opportunity, a half pint of the grain, which I pick- 
ed with my own fingers: it can be gathered m no 
other way." 

Mr. Rotch in Europe. — Amon^ the passengers 
in the steamship Caledonia, which sailed from 
Boston on the 1st inst., were Francis Rotch, Esq. 
and family, of Butternuts, Otsego co., this state. 
Mr. R. and bis son go out with a view of examin- 
ing the agriculture and stock of England, and other 
parts q( Europe, and will probably be absent at 
least two years. From his accurate and scientific 
knowledge of these matters at home, and a long 
previous residence abroad, his observations will be 
of the most valuable kind ; and we trust that he 
may be induced to give them to the public in a 
tangible shape. A work from him on the subject 
of agriculture, and especially stock, would be 



sought for and read with easer interest. We 
quite envy him his agricultural tour. May hio^ 
self and family enjoy health and happiness abroad. 

Obititary. — We learn with deep respret of the 
death of William Lincoln, Esq., of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He was an able lawyer, distin* 
ffuished for literary attainments, and had frequent* 
ly been a representative in the legislature of his 
state. But his great celebrity, and what most en- 
deared him to the agricultural communitv, was 
his reports on swine; he beinar for a [numner of 
years chairman of that committee at the county 
shows of Worcester. These reports were ex- 
tremely humorous and witty, and mvariably drew 
forth hearty peals of laughter from the stout yeo- 
manry annually assemble to hear them. His re- 
port to the New York State Agricultural Society 
at Albany last year partook of the same character- 
istics. He was an estimable citizen, and has left 
a void that it will be difficult to filL 

DoRxmo Fowls. — Mr. L. F. Allen took a num- 
ber of these fine birds to the late Affricnltural 
Show at Rochester, with a view of exhibiting, and 
then sending them to thb city for distribution 
among his friends. For safe keeping, they were 
placei under the care of a servant at the Eagle 
Tavern ; but soon after dark, the chief cook espy- 
ing so fine a lot of birds, thought they would do 
great credit to the dinner-table the next day, and 
without knowing their breed or value, cut off their 
heads, and sent them down to his aids in the 
kitchen for preparation. Our friends must take 
the disappointment as coolly as possible, and wait 
another year for their Dorkmgs. 

The New-England Farmer.— We r^et to see 
ihat Mr. Putnam has retired from the editorial de- 
partment of this journal. Mr. Joseph Breck, one 
of its proprietors^ takes his place, and we have no 
doubt that he will continue the paper to the satis- 
faction of its readers. 

Stock For Sale.— We would call attention to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Hendrickson & Co. 
of Ohio. They go down the Mississippi river the 
present month, with a fine assortmeni of different 
breeds of animals, and we recommend them es- 
pecially to our southern friends, as men of strict 
probity and honor in all their dealings. It is well 
known that we imported Windsw Castle and 
other stock belonging to them. 

[E7*We have commenced the publication in 
this No. of Dr. MohPs powerful article reviewing 
Leibig's Vegetable Physiology. We shall continue 
it as fast as received m the Gardeners' Chronicle, 
from London. Our readers will find it an able 
paper and a rare treat 

(CT* Have any of our readers Lord Sommerville 
on Devon cattle? If so, we shall be extremely 
obliged to them for the loan of it a short time. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPOMDENCE, 



Ftr the Awuriem AgrienUmruL 
PROGNOSTICATIONS OP THE WEATHER. 
HacketUtown, September 16th, 1843. 

Althou^ the weather-taMe of Dr. Adam Clarke 
lias been frequently published in past ireais, yet I 
had ne?er giren it any special attentioo, till its 
republication in year July number. To be " weath- 
erwise for a few days in adrance,** would be venr 
affreeable indeed to the &rmer. Human knowl- 
edge concerning the weather is but rery limited 
at best— that is, pactically sa Even the small 
degree of knowledge concerning atmospheric 
changes, possessed by all, seems to have remained 
without advancement since the first ages of the 
world ; with no addition or improvement, or new 
discoveries to overthrow or confirm the prevailing 
opinions till the presmit day, when the labors of 
Espy and others nave certamly contributed some- 
thing to this departmait of science. 

But even their theories and systems are as yet 
but theories only, which time sind iurther obser- 
vation may substantiate or overturn. I have nev- 
er seen any statement of, nor am I acquainted 
with, the theory upon which Dr. darkens table is 
based ; but I have often noticed that the weather 
following the new or full moon was such as indi- 
cated, and was thereby led to place some confi- 
drace therein, which I must confess, is rather 
shaken by the observations made since public at- 
tention has again been called to it in the Agricul- 
turist. 

1. I commenced upon the 19th July, when the 
moon entered the third quarter, between 8 and 10 
A. M., where the table prophesies changeable 
weather : but it was as unchaiigeable as any could 
wish it, being very hot and dnr, with a westerly 
wind, and no rain. "But all signs &il in dry 
weather" we are told. 

2. New moon near midnight, clear weather ac- 
cording to the taWe, and so it was for three days, 
succe^ed bv a rainy one — and three others mostly 
cloudy, witn a very unsteady wind. This was 
chan^ble. 

3. First quarter of the moon on the 2d of Au- 
gust, between 6 and 8 P. M., with a southeasterly 
wind, and rain to come, by the table. Grot but 
very little the first day, none at all the second, and 
upon the fourth came the ^eat fall of rain, occa- 
sioning the extraordinary freshet in New Jersey 
and about Philadelphia. Two of the last three 
days of this quarter were very changeable, and the 
other a very stormy da)[. 

4. Full moon near midnight, when clear weath- 
er is indicated. The first two days, considerable 
rain fell During the rest of the quarter, had one 
dark and cloudy day, two partially so, with rain 
at night, and one clear day. 

5. Moon passed into the third quarter, near 2 
A. M. on the 18th August. The table says clear, 
but before 24 hours came, another fall of rain, fol- 
lowed by one dear day, and the rest of the week 
cloudy and stormy, except the last day. 

6. New moon near 10 A. M. upon the 25lh. 
Changeable by the table. First three days very 



settled weather, with foggy oMmings, and sn s^ 
mosphere extremely hot and oppressive. Theft 
followed one day changeable^ and the last three 
dbys were settled again. 

7. Just after midnight upon the 1st September, 
the moon entered her first quarter. Clear weath- 
er to be looked for by the table— first day stormy,, 
second somewhat cloudy, third &ir and hot, fixmb 
still hotter— heavy showws passing round, fifth 
(air, sixth cloudy and threatening, seventh one of 
the stormiest day* of the season. 

a The moon became full upon the 8th about 
2 P. M., table saying chan^reable, as was the case 
for three days ; being mostly cloudy, cool, and the 
wind shifting east and west of north. The rest of 
tiiis quarter was mostly settled and clear, esceepc 
near the last, when there was quite a fall of ram 
from the east, with a most violent wind. There 
Mr. E(fitor, I have now followed the moon through 
her phases for two successive revolutions, and now 
I leave your readers to their own conclusions. But 
the observations ought to be continued for a year, 
in order to judge correctly, and perhapa I may con- 
tinue them if you wish it. 

Although we have here two such men as Dk. 
Herschell and Dr. Clarke standing up for lunar in- 
fluence upon the weather, yet there are otheca 
equally positive in their conclusions to the cgd- 
trary. 1 ^lall close with the two followinsf quo- 
tations. The celebrated Arraeo collectea fitxn 
various sources, all the well-aumenticated facts in 
relation to this sutgect, and says, that " there was 
no reason whatever to confirm the common notion* 
that changes of the weather attended changes of 
the moon, or that this luminary is in the least 
worthy of notice,, in conducting the ptoceases of 
agriculrare." 

That the influence of the moon upon water pro> 
duces the tides aJl ought to know; but if any 
think its influence upon the water in the atmos- 
phere equally as decided, let them be reminded of 
the opinion of the late Dr. Olbers, a distinCTished 
astronomer of Germany, who, after careftu obser- 
vations for fifty years, declares : " I have demon- 
strated that the influence of the nkoon upon the 
weather is so small, that it is totally lost amid 
the great variety of other forces and causes wiuch 
change the state of our atmosphere." 
^^ A.R.D. 

Far the AwuricaM Agwiadtmst, 
WISCONSIN. 
Buffalo, September 12M, 1843. 
Wisconsin seems to be the great object of attei>> 
tion for western emigrants at the present moment. 
Whether it is that apprehensions of an unhealthy 
climate, or the excessive indebtedness of the older 
western states, Michigan, Indiana, or Illinois, de- 
ters new emigrants from entering their territories, 
and many already there from remaining, certain it 
is, that while eaioh of the foregoing states are in- 
creasing but moderately in comparison with fep^ 
mer years, Wisconsin is augmenting her popa^ 
tion and agricultural improvement beyond that of 
any other portion of equal extent in the Uhksd 
States. The causes that have produced this gen- 
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«ral and wide-spread popularity, for it is equally 
known and appreciated in Europe as in this coun- 
uy, are principally these : — 

1. It is throughout its entire length and breadth 
« perfectly healthy region. 

2- It possesses a uniformly, highly fertile soil, 
yielding all the ordinarr products in great luxuri- 
ance, which are adapted to the latitude. 

3. It is peculiarly a wheat-producmg country, 
haying a soil nearly everywhere equally removed 
from a light sand or heavy clay, and abounding in 
-iimestone, which is scattered through the soil and 
iatimately blended with it. This last character- 
istic will give to the soil, with proper manage- 
ment, an endurance of wheat, as fastmof as time ; 
and as wheat is to be the great staple ofour north- 
western states, this is a considerauon of the high- 
-est importance. 

4. The water is pure and in most places abun- 
dant, yielding a full supply for cattle and the or- 
dinary wants of the settlers; while through all 
the northern portion, the finest mill-streams 
abound, and are ready to supply their mills and 
future manufactories with all the water-power re- 
quired to make it, what nature seems to have 
-destined it hereafter to become in the hands of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the manufacturing state 
for the west. 

5. The inexhaustible mines of lead which can 
t>e wrought for ages, not only to the profitable em- 
plo]^raent of those directly engaged in digging, 
purifying, and sending the metal to market, but 
with equal profit to the &rmer, who finds in the 
miners a demand for his products at remunerating 
prices. The successful working of copper mines 
will probably be added hereafter to those of lead. 

6. Its accessibility to market, having the Mis- 
sissippi on one side, and Michigan on the other, 
with the Wisconsin and Fox rivers intersecting 
through the north, and connecting the former by 
a steamboat navis^tion, unbroken save at the 
Portaze for one and a half miles, and the falls on 
the Fox, at the Grande and Petite Kaukalaus. 
These advantages combined, render it inferior to 
no new land ever offered to the enterprise of an 
intelligent people, and it is not to be wondered at 
that it enjoys a popularity never before accorded 
to a new state. 

But I wish to call the attention of emigrants to 
one consideration, which is seldom suflSciently 
weighed. It is the propriety of thoroughlv set- 
ding the coast, especially near the harbors, before 
pashing their way far into the interior. This 
may be done with the strictest res;ard to their in- 
terest, even if the cost of the land much exceeds 
the government price. The relative advantages 
of two positions, one near and the other remote 
from a market, are readily seen on the most super- 
Gcial estimate. Let us see the cost of transporting 
wheat from a farm 50 miles from a port. In an 
ordinary conctition of the roads, it will take a man 
with a span of horses and wagon, three days to 
cany 40 oushels a distance of 50 miles and return. 
The lowest estimate for time and expenses, can 
not be less than $1.50 per day, or $4.50 for the 
trip, which is equivalent to a charge of 11^^ cents 
per bttshd on the wheat. If we assume 25 bush< 



els per acre as an average yield, we shall have the 
annual cost of sending an acre of wheat to market 
$2.81, or the interest of nearly $50 per acre. To 
this eonsidemtion, we must add this mudi more 
important one ; that on farms remote from a maiw 
ket, scarcely anything except wheat, wool, and 
meat, will bear transportation, while all the coarser 
products, oats, com, roots, bay, &c., and all the 
minor ones, such as garden vegetables, poultry^ 
egffs, fruit, &c., Hcc,, will always command a ready 
and profitable ^e in a thriving, populous village, 
where steamboats are daily stopping for supplies. 
We can thus readily see how a man may give $50 
an acre for land near a port, and make much mora 
money out of his investment, than to pay $1.25 an 
acre tor an equal or even a better qualitV) remote 
from it. Most of the land within 30 miles of the 
coast in the southern part of the territory, has been 
taken up, and can not now be bought unless at en- 
hanced prices. 

There is, however, a beautiful s^ection of fertile 
land lyinff around the Manitouwoc river, 74 miles 
north of Milwaukie, which, owing to this plaoe 
being somewhat out of the course hitherto run by 
steamboats, has been but partially settled, and the 
finest wheat-lands can now be taken up at govern- 
ment price. Senator Tallmadge has recently 
bought a farm on Lake Winnebago, about 30 miles 
west of Manitouwoc, having been tempted from 
the refinements and luxuries of an old country, 
and such a country, too, as Dutchess cotmty, and 
the banks of our noble and picturesoue Hudson, 
by the enchantments of Wisconsin. While there 
(luring the last summer, I met another gentleman 
from the southern part of Indiana, who assured 
me he could raise 75 bushels of com per acre over 
his whole farm, and that too without hoeing, and 
yet this ^rm he is abandoning for one in Wiscon- 
sin, for three reasons ; to get nearer a market ; in- 
to a healthy country; and where he can have 
schools for his children. One gentleman assured 
me he had been offered this season $10,000 in 
cash for his farm and stock, the former taken up 
but a short time since at $1.25 per acre. 

The activity, intelligence, and improvenent, 
everywhere exnibited in a seven years' settlement 
of this recent country, are almost incredible. In 
the spring of 1836, 1 visited this territory, theil 
contaming, probably, less than 5,000 white inhabi- 
tants ; now It is computed it has 100,000. Then, 
a few log-houses, scattered here and there at great 
distances along the tmcultivated prairie, and al- 
most unbroken woodland, just served to remind 
the traveller that he was not in a region wholly 
unreclaimed from the wild beast and the savage. 
Now the comfortable house everywhere meets the 
eye, and the snug out-fouildings and extended en- 
closures, with the luxuriant crops, and numerous 
herds of cattle, sheep, and pigs, with all the home 
comforts in prodigal abundance, rive assurance that 
this is indeed a land flowing with milk and honey. 
All the improved breeds of animals are there found 
in large numbers and in great perfection. Many 
choice Short-Horns and Berkshires I saw near 
Southport, Milwaukie, Manitouwoc, and other 
places. . , „ 

If there be any feature that pre-emmently di^* 
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tinguiskes the citizens of Wiscootin, it it their 
dear-sighted actinty and intelligent enterprise, 
which insare the general adoption of the best 
breeds of domestic animals, the latest improye- 
ments in implements, and the most approred sys- 
tems of husbandry, unshackled by the narrow- 
minded objections, and the clogging influences of 
legendary prejudices. Here we see the novel com- 
bination of one of our most recently settled states, 
more hi^y advanced as a whole, in an agrieul- 
tural pomt of view, than any other portion of the 
Union. This youngest sister of ours seems to have 
burst into existence, like Minerva from the head 
of Jupiter, mature in wisdom and arts. The 
world does not afford an example of a country 
springing at once, as if by a single bound, from a 
state of uncultivated nature, into one of such sud- 
den and complete civilization. 

R. L. Allen* 

For th* Awuriem Agricultwut. 
CQTSWOLD SHEER 

Hereford Hall, near Alhany, 
August 10/A, 1843. 

When the Cotswold sheep first cao^e into no- 
tice in England as early feeders, the Leicester 
men were stronorly opposed to them, which was a 
^ood omen of their bein^ something superior. It 
IS true thev originated from large, coarse, shape- 
less animals ; but their quality of flesh and heavy 
fleeces were sufficient indication for a scientific 
breeder, to exercise his skill in improving their 
tymmetnr. 

Mr. William Hewer, Senr., was the first person 
under mv observation that undertook it to any ex- 
tent. Although no breeder in the United King- 
dom made more rapid improvement, he had a 
long up-hill course^to run ; but his courage and 
perseverance during this time never failed him. 
He made it his constant care and study, and was 
highly delighted when he recovered a bad point, 
and I will venture to say, that three foorths of the 
Leicester flocks are now mixed with his Cotswold 
blood ; and the farmers have been well satisfied 
with the produce. 

I have long been an eye-witness to the improve- 
ments made in Oxfordshire, from rams of his 
breeding, for I purchased for eight successive 
years firom five to fifteen shearlings yearly, for my 
lather and neighbors. Our flocks were mostly of 
the finer bred Leicesters, and we were obliged to 
keep our wethers two years before we could fat 
them, or sell them as store tegs to the jobbers or 
graziers. After the introduction of Wilham Hew- 
er's rams into this country, the fanners geneially 
sent their tegs to market bare shorn, twelve or 
thirteen months old, and sold them for more 
money than they previously did with their fleeces 
on, at the same age, and the same mode of keep- 
ing. Mr. Hewer nad been working hard for many 
years to improve, and selected but very few of his 
best Umbs to sell by private contract, before he 
commenced his annual ram sales. He soon ob- 
tained heavy rumps, wide briskets, long faces and 
ears, but found it very difficult to secure fat backs, 
and level crops. The flrst sale I attended, I pur- 



chased two ta put to my &th»'s ewes ; I paid 
twenty-one guineas for one, and eleven for the 
other. The former was an ezceflent sheep, there 
were but few points I wanted to alter ; he was a 
little high in his loins, deficient in his legs, (bat 
here our ewes were good,) and rather coarser in 
the bone than I wished. I particularly wanted a 

food rump, level crop, long face and ears ; these 
had, and most other pomts accompanying them, 
which a breedet should always look to, and noc 
lose three or four paints to gain one. The latter 
had many deficient points; hut the principal one 
was his crop, a very difficult one to improve, and 
a very important one to the breeder. This is a 
point I look to beyond all others, I think it is a 
true indication of*^ bad quality, exorbitant conso- 
mers, and slow feeders. Give me a ** straight 
bottom, and a straight top," with a mellow touch, 
and I can soon improve the rest. No animal can 
come to market early with a bad crop and a heavy 
paunch, this I know from experience, which I 
will state hereafter. 

Mr. Hewer refused one hundred guineas for the 
use of one sheep for this season. Ihe average of 
Mr. H.*s sale appearing in the country papers 
brouc^ht many farmers to examine mine, they Be- 
ing the first that bad made their appearance in 
that part of the country. I was proud of them I 
will allow, and might have ** bcMtsted*^ a littTe, 
being young, and ^orying in the ^ best.** The 
highest priced sheep was very much admired ; the 
other was not despised ; the price was the only 
difficulty. Five to six pounds was the extent the 
farmers w^re then in the habit of giving. Dae 
wanted to put oae or two ewes, another, three or 
four to get a tup taiob, but I refused all, pot the 
best to eighty of the best ewes, the other to thirty 
cull& I never saw such an improvement as the 
best sheep made ; he paid the extra price in extra 
quality, ine first season, for I sold thirty-seven 
wether tegs of his o^etting, (bare shorn,) at Smith- 
field, for one and sixpeDce per head more than I 
sold the spring previous with their wool on, and 
their fleeces weighed four to the tod, an average 
of seven pounds each. I sold the wool that season 
at one pound twelve and sixpence per tod ; the 
thirty-seven fleeces amounting to fifteen pounds 
and sixpence ; one and sixpence per head more 
than the previous year, (without any rise in mutton 
and store stock,.) inade two pounds fifteen shiHio^ 
and sixpence, which left the extra quality of five 
ram tegs, and forty-four ewes to pay for first cost 
of ram ; a balance of only four pounds fourteen 
sbilHngs. I sold the get of the other sheep with 
their wool on, not being fit for market, for a little 
more money than the sheared ones, because their 
size was increased, and suited the eye of the gra- 
zier, but their crops were bad, and they wanted 
time and rich pasture before sent to market, which 
the Buckinghamshire ffraziers could give them. 
This opened the eyes of the Oxfordshire &rmecs. 

I attended the next sale, and my lamt» being so 
much better than my neighbors', I had a com- 
mission to purchase five. The third sale I pur- 
chased thirteen, and there were twenty-three 
came mto the county of Oxford. Since that time 
nearly all the long-wool sheep in that county are 
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mossed directly or indirectly from Mr. Hewer's 
flock. They nave 8tron|fer constitutions, more 
wool, a better mixture of fat and lean, and the ad- 
▼anta^e of early maturity. The last sale I was 
at, which was in 1840y I purchased nineteen, 
which I brought to this country. They averasfed 
me 9110 each. Several were sold from sixty to 
ninety guineas ; and I saw one hundred and fifty 
guineas offered for one 6heep ! It was the general 
opinion that a better sheep was never seen for 
size, symmetry, quality or flesh, and weight of 
wodl. When I say this, I do not make any com- 
parison with the South-Downs, for I think Mr. 
Jooas Webb has made as rapid improvement in 
that breed, and deserves as much credit. I think 
two such breeders ought to be valued as highly 
as men can be ; they are a nation's prop. Thei/ 
are men. who have done Xheir duty. All that is 
required in this country is a few such breeders 1 
if tney possessed the true spirit, trifles would not 
stop them, "depressions^ would not check their 
enterprise ; the more they became engaged in it, 
the greats would be their pleasure, delight, and 
profit ; but now, some get tired of it because they 
do not study it, and cUlow their stock to degener- 
4ite from bad management. This climate is equal 
to any in the world; it only wants care Budjiidg^ 
ment to produce the best animals. 

Breeders of stock stir up yoor Koura^e and your 
judgment, and then you will do your duty ; do not 
give up before you have learned your business — 
then is the proper time to pursue it for your own 
good, and that of the country. 

William H. Sotham. 



For iht Amtrican AgricnUumU 
CULTURE OF SUMACH. 

There are three species of sumach used in dye- 
ing — the Rhus Glabrum, the Rhus Coriaria, and 
die Rhus Cetinus. The first (Rhus Glabrum) is 
the common sumach of North America, such as is 
generally used by our country dyers, and to a lim- 
ited extent by oar morocco tanners. The annual 
peduncles with their leaves are g[athered, dried, 
and are generally used without grinding. I have 
never known or neard of any regular manufacture 
of this article since I have been m the country, and 
I shall now offer some observations which I hope 
may draw the attention of our southern planters 
to the advanta^ of cultivating it for the market. 

" Of all astrmgents, sumach bears the greatest 
resemblance to galls. The precipitate, however, 
produced in solutions of iron by an invasion of it, 
IS less in quantity than what is obtained by an 
«qtial weight of galls; so that in most cases it 
may be substituted for galls, the price of which is 
considerable, provided we proportionally increase 
its quantity." 

It is well known to botanists that the most as- 
tringentJ^<!getables, or those containing the largest 
p^iSon of gallic acid, are brought from warm cli- 
mates ; and the following facts will prove that the 
quality of sumach also depends on the warmth of 
the climate in which it ^ows. The sumach 
grown in Europe is the Rhus Coriaria. That 
which is grown in the north of Europe, and im- 



ported from Trieste, is inferior to our own, except* 
mjj a small portion grown in the Tyrol, and even 
this portion is not superior to the best American ; 
whereas, that grown in Sicily, Syria, Palestine, 
Spain, and Portugal, where it is cultivated with 
great care, is found by experience to be vastly su- 
perior to that from Trieste, and will sell for nearly 
three times as much. A similar difference is ob- 
servable in the sumach grown in our own country. 
That from the southern side of New Jersey is su- 
perior to that obtained from the state of New 
York, and that from Virginia is superior to the 
New Jersey ; and I have no doubt that the same 
plant raisea in our southern states, Florida for in- 
stance, dried with proper care, and fine ^und, 
would be nearly or quite equal to the best import- 
ed. 

Sumach should be cut or gathered in clear 
weather, and should be so spread on a floor as to 
dry rapidly ; for if only a small part should fer^ 
ment, the whole mass will be seriously injured in 
its marketable value. It should be fine ground 
when dry, and packed in bags containing about 
one hundred and sixty pounds each, net weight 
No rain or dew should be nermitted to fell on it 
after cutting, for even the aamp from the hold of 
a ship will injure its quality greatly. 

The Rhus Coriaria is a much smaller shrub 
than the Glabrum, the leaves are nearly three 
times as long, and the annual stalk much smaller. 
Of this sumach, from ten to fifteen thousand tons 
are annually imported for the use of our manufec- 
turers. The importation into this country is most- 
ly from Sicily. Should the Glabrum be found in- 
ferior, the Coriaria could be substituted fear it 

I am informed that sumach will not re-produce 
from the seed, and if this be true, there would be 
some difficulty in introducing the articles to any 
extent, excepting by some slow perseverino^ pro- 
cess ; as it would have to be extended by layers. 
It is said to be hybridous, in which case some 
plants brought from Sicily, and planted close to 
our Glabrum, would enable the seed of both to 
reproduce, and in this way might be extended at 
pleasure. 

The price of Sicily sumach has varied in our 
market from forty-two dollars per ton, to one hun- 
dred and twenty, within the last eifhieen years. 
So that if our southern planters could supply the 
home market they woifld realize more than one 
million of dollars per annum on the present de- 
mand, and as this will annually increase, it is 
more thaa probable that in twenty years the con- 
sumption will double. 

The following is the botanical description of this 
plant Coriaria— elm-leaved sumach — cleaves pen- 
nate, leaflets oval, bluntly serrated, downy be- 
neath ; their common stalK winged in the upper 
prt ; flowering in July, and retaining its dense, 
branched, ample, upright clusters, of deep red, 
rough, coriaceous hemes, even till winter, after 
the leaves are fallen. The tree is of a dwarf, 
bushy habit, with spreading, ascending, round 
downy branches, of a soft spongy texture. Leaves 
from eight inches to a foot long, of about five pair 
of leaflets, with an odd one ; paler, downy, and 
veiny beneath. Flowers greenish, each with a 
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laige, hoary germen, which becomes a globular, 
cdmsoD, hair berry, the aze of an elder berry. 
The taste of this fruit is very acid and astriugeut. 

The Rhus Cotinus, or Venice sumach, is also 
an important article in dyeing. It is known in 
England as young fustic ; the stem and trmik of 
the shrub, and the root, are bought and employed 
for dyeing golden and orange yellows. The leaves 
and stalk when bruised, have an aromatic but 
punsent and add scent. 

This plant is grown in our nurseries and sold as 
an ornamental shrub. It is by some called the 
fringe tree, and by others the burning bush; at 
least such have beien the names given me bv in- 
quiring of the owners. It bears a large, drab- 
colored, flossy blossom, and grows very luxuriant- 
ly in all our shrubberies. I have had much in- 
auiry for the article, but as none is imported into 
Oiis countrv, I could not supply the demand. 

The Cotmus is cultivated by layers, and from a 
few plants a large number might soon be obtained. 
The stalks sent to market in Europe are from one 
to two inches in diameter, with the bark taken 
off, therefore cut, I presume, when the sap is run- 



ning. Thcif is considerable thickness of white 
sap outside, and dark yellow and erange-colored 
rings inside, which latter is. the coloring matter. 
The wood is soft and easily cut with the heel-cut- 
ter's knife. The leaves on this wood when cut, 
are gathered, dried, and ground with the other 
sumach. 

WiL Pa&teidgx. 



Far tk* Aai«rie»i JigriemUuruL 
VIRGINIA CHURNING APPARATUS. 

Llangollen, Ky., October 9, 18431 
Ix my late visit to Virginia, I met with an A- 
cient churning apparatus, a side-drawing of which 
is given below. Its merits are its cheapness and 
simplicity. A boy or girl of twelve years of age 
can with ^eat ease work three or tour chums. 
The principle, you will percei7e, may be api^ed 
to any number of chums, worked by any motive 
power proportioned to their number and capacity. 
All the parts are of wood, excepc the ciankr uw 
of the fly-wheel, and {an A. 



VmoiKiA Chtjrning Apparatus.— (Fig. 53.) 



m^ 




a, 8 feet long ; 5, 6 feet ; c, c, eight feet ; (long- 
«r still better ;) d, fly-wheel, of wood, 5 feet di- 
itmeter, heavy, with crank n, adapted to the depth 
of the churns e; /, the crank and handle for work- 



Fbokt Vibw of Chitrns.— (Fig. 54.) 




ing-boy or other motive power. The chums should 
be placed on a board with marks to indicate the 
exact position of the base of each chum. A, iroD 
pin. Take out the pins p, p, p, and the chums 
are detached, and may be removed. 

John Lewis. 



For the Ameritmm JgriaUtwri^ 
IS CHESS THE ORIGIN AJ. OF WHEAT ? 

Virginia, August, lOiA* 1843. 
With the general tenor and object of Mr.'R. L- 
Allen's communication on "new varieties of 
wheat," in the August No. of the Agriculturist^ I 
heartily coincide. In my own feeble way, I have 
from time to time endeavored to impress upon my 
brother farmers the importance, not oolyof obtainr 
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in^ new rarieties, but of preservinE in their purity 
those which have been proved to be valuable. 

But your corr^poadeut, in order to incite to this 
pHraiseworthy object^ undertakes to make sugges- 
tions, and to enforce them by facts, which should 
not have been expected from an enlightened man 
in -this enlightened day. I have for many years 
read Mr. Allen's writings with great pleasure, and 
have regarded him as a distinguished laborer in 
the cause of agriculture. Under the signature of 
Ulmus,* in the old Genesee Farmer, (XJlmus Buffa^ 
loensis I think he was familiarly yclept, when I 
visited the glorious region of western New York 
some six or seven years ago,) he has often com- 
manded the attention of its readers, and delighted 
them with the elegance of his diction. And when 
it was announced that he would become a resfular 
correspondent of your journal, I congratulated my- 
self that I could ofleQ repose again under his um- 
brageous shade. But surely, while other people 
have been steadily advancing, he has been content 
to remain stationary. Not unlike the famous Rip 
Van Winkle, he has slept while the " chess con- 
troversy" was raging, for he professes to be entire- 
ly ignorant of its merits, and to have scarcely 
glanced at it during its progress. It is far from 
my wish to ''provoke" him into a controversy 
now. I have no desire to break a lance on the 
sabject, even with so fi^lant an antagonist ; though 
I can not but regret that he should have taken no 
interest in a discussion in which error, however 
popular and deeply rooted it had become, was tri- 
umphantly exposed. ' 

Mr. A. '' suggests" that chess is the original of 
wheat, from which the latter was derived by a 
long course of culture in the early ages of the 
wcSd, antecedent to vny record we possess. But 
bow does he attempt to justify such a conclusion ? 
We may readily conceive, as he justly states, that 
the delicious cauliflower, and the immense drum- 
head cabbage, are the products of the wild cole- 
wort, {Brassica oleracea,) obtained by judicious 
cultivation ; and that the s^olden pippin is the ofl"- 
sprinff of the wild crab of £urope, not of Ameri- 
ca ; for under all circumstances, and in all cli- 
mates, every individual of those races retains not 
only its generic, but its specific characteristics. 
No plant deviating farther from its oriirinal than a 
simple variety, has ever been produced from either 
of tnose tribes. Wheat and cness on the contrary, 
are not only of diflerent species, but of different 
genera. There is no more resemblance between 
Uiem than there is between the chestnut and the 
oak. If the same connexion existed as that which 
b found between the various members of the cab- 
bage or ap^e families, Mr. Allen's illustrations 
w^d be happy and forcible. In process of time 
it is possible that a race not inferior to the Euro- 
pean may descend from the Hottentot, or even 
mm the wretched pigmies of interior Africa ; but 
not even those degraded specimens of humanity 
could ever be derived from beings a single degree 
lower in the scale of existence than man. 

Your correspondent has ako referred the origin 

• The writer it in error here. Ulmos is L. F. Allen of 
Black Rock ; the author of the article on « New Varieties 
of Wheat'' if R. L. Allen of Bofialo.— Ed. 



of wheat to chess, because the wheat plant is not 
to be found in a wild state in. any country. But 
are there not other plants which are only to be 
found in a state of cultivation ? To what remote 
oriffin would he refer oats, and rve, and barley, 
and maize ? Chess is as nearly allied to three of 
them as it is to wheat ; and indeed it has been 
gravely contended that they also degenerate to 
chess. The parentage of the peach ha^ also been 
ascribed to the almond. These and other simik^ 
metamorphoses were strenuously advocated du- 
ring the pendency of the famous chess controversy; 
and I thought they had long since been exploded, 
or banished to the dim twilight of agrricultural 
knowledge. Your correspondent would probably 
have scarcely ventured to evoke their aid at the 
present time, if he had taken any interest in that 
controversy ; for he would not have remained ig- 
norant of the utter discomfiture of those who at- 
fempted to forte nature into a conformity with 
their views, instead of conforming them to the 
immutable laws^of nature. 

I repeat that I cordially concur with Mr. Allen 
in recommending to the mrmer the utmost atten- 
tion to the subject which he has brought to his 
notice. It is only to the unscientific, not to say 
absurd views, which characterize a portion of his 
communication, that I b^ leave most respectfully, 
and with acknowledgments for his z^ as an 
agriculturist, and his ability as a writer, to object. 



F9r tkt Ameriem AgricuUvrut' 
CULTURE OF SILK. 
Northampton, Mass., September 6, 1843. 
Dear Sir : It is ^tifying that you take such 
favorable notice of silk culture. Our whole coun- 
try should rise in its strength, and use the means 
with which we are so richly furnished to promote 
this great object Our soil, climate, and mdustri- 
ous habits, are in our favor, and we may easily 
overcome every obstacle, which ignorance or pre- 
judice has, or can present. Our privileges and 
circumstances are such, as to enable us to com- 
pete with the cheap labor of other countries, not 
only to supply our own market, but in due rime 
to export to other nations, who never have, and 
perhaps never will raise enough of the raw mate- 
rial to supply their own demands; although, silk 
affords them the most satisfactory returns. It is 
gratifying to find so many leading men expressing 
their unqualified approbation of the importance of 
silk culture. Much has been said and written 
upon the subject, and we must begin to act more 
vigorously than in by-gone days, or the great ob- 
ject will not be accomplishea ; all talk and no 
work is not the best mode. There are thousands 
of hands whkh might be profitably employed in 
the culture of silk, if encouraged by those occupy- 
ing the higher walks of life. Those who have 
made the experiment, pronounce the employment 
not only healthy, but agreeable ; only make the 
business fashionable, and the desired object waj 
be considered as more than half accomplished. 
The coiture of silk is no new employment^ eveo 
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m this country. It has been attended to by a few 
individuals, almost ever since the country has been 
settled. The American culture was early begtm 
in Greorgia, and by slow progress was uitroduced 
into the middle and eastern states. The first rec- 
ord we have of silk-worms raised in Massachu- 
setts, was as early as 1727 ; and the first garment 
made of American silk was in the state of Con- 
necticut, in 1747. President Stiles of Yale Co^ 
lege. Dr. Aspinwall of Mansfield, and Joseph 
Clark of Northampton, were our pioneers in this 
business. Mr. Clark introduced the raisinff of 
silk into this town ; but not until it had been found 
a profitable business in Connecticut. He raised 
and reeled his silk, and manufisictured some stout 
febric, which remains to this day. Th« family of 
Mr. Starkweather, who was a native of Mansfield, 
brought with him the art of growing silk some 
fifty or sixty years since, and from war to year 
made sewings for his own and neisnbors' use, to 
the amount of sevc^l dollars annuaBy, to the year 
1843 ; in such a silent and unobtrusive manner, as 
not to be noticed by any oat of his immediate 
neighborhood. In those early days, no other mul- 
beiry than the white mulberry was used or Imown ; 
but within some ten or fifteen years, other varie- 
ties have been introduced of a larger leaf, wad 
equally adapted to the purposes of feeding worms, 
and facilitating the operation of gathering foliage. 

Taking mto consideration the various uses to 
which the mulberry is adapted, exclusive of feed- 
ing worms, the lar^ leaf Canton stands pre-emi- 
nent. The leaf is large, stout, heavy, comes early 
and retains its verdure longer, and in greater per- 
fection than any other known variety. For the 
purposes of furnishing stock for the paper-mill, 
and furnishing numerous stalk for bark silks it has 
peculiar claims. The doin^ of the first meeting 
of silk-growers in New England, held in this pkce 
last year, were extensively circulated throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the land, and 
even foreign countries, and awakened an increased 
interest in the silk cause. Great improvements 
have been suggested and made withm the last 
year; particularly the important change from 
close to open feedmg, promoting the health of the 
worm, and consequently the quantity of silk. 

The foliage of the mulberry has already been 
through the paper-mill, and submitted to the types 
of our presses ; and more is in progress of manu- 
facture in this place, which, if successful, will be 
exhibited at the Fair of the American Institute. 
I have several htmdred pounds of foliage with and 
without the bark delivered at one paper-mill for 
experiment, and probably have enough to make 
100 reams or more, firom eight or ten acres of as 
splendid mulberries as ever a New England sun 
shone upqn. I have a parcel of mulberry stalks 
under water or dew-rotung, all of the Canton va- 
riety. If this operation succeeds in &cilitating the 
separation of the cortex firom the wood, then the 
silk cause will flourish, fiut who will do the 
business for me another year, I know not. Past 
experience has convinced me tbat the operator 
must be interested to make it most profitable, and 
that hard labor is not the kind wanted. I have 
the evidence the present year, that interested la- 



bor is worth, at least, one third more, and probs- 
bly, all things eonaidered, worth double tliat of 
hired labor. The flattering accoonts we have of 
a renewed interest in the cause of agricoltore, hoi> 
ticulton, &c, are indicative that suk cuiture will 
not be ne^ected. It is hoped that the meeting of 
the New England silk convention on the 4th of 
October in this town, and the mass coQventioQ m 
the city of New York, will tell on the pages of 
history. 

D. Stsbbihs. 



The writer of the following excelieot article 
upon preparing and packing provisioiis £dc the fior- 
eign market, making sales. Ice, went out to Ekig«-> 
land a short time since for the express purpose of 
making himself more particularly acquainted with 
this important branch of our trade. He has cofr- 
siderable experieice in this business, and to any 
house extensively engaged m it, he could render 
very essential service. 

F9r the Ajmerioam Agriadtmiat. 
THE PROVISION TRADE WITH ENGLAICD. 
Darien, October 2, 1843. 
ExPERiENCB begins to show that the provisiGB 
trade with England must be the great trade of the 
country. She must, within a very few yemi% 
draw a laige share of her supi^y of cured pro 
visions from America, and in a great degree from 
the United States. As the whde subject of the 
provision trade is new in this country, I propose 
to give some hints on the best method of sending 
out, and selling in English markets^ On a formei 
occasion, as you are aware, I published the meth- 
od of coring and preparin^^ pork and bee£ The 
article was extensively circulated, and I trust did 
a good deed of service. In this anide I shall < 



fine myself principally to butter, cheese, and laxd. 

Butter. — Until there is more system in the 
method of putting up, and care in making, butter 
can not be sent into the English market with any 
degree of safety, except as grease-butter ; and as 
that must be bought at a very low rate in yoor 
market, say upon an average of four cents, to pay 
the shipper a profit, it follows, that as we now do 
business, our butter must be consumed at home. 
I should not recommend any person to ship, until 
there is a modification of the tarifi", so that butter 
can go in at a much smaller duty than is now 
levied. If our farmers would only take pains in 
putting up their butter, it would make a difference 
of a great many hundred thousand dollars with 
their profits. If they would work out all the 
milk, salt with pure salt, and put up in firkins 
made of thoroughl^r-seasoned oak, xh&e would be 
no difficulty in havmg it keep well in any climate^ 
and insure for it a ready sale. 

Cheese. — This will soon become quite an article 
of traffic, and the American article may in a great 
measure take the lead in the English market It 
is so cheaply made in our dry climate, and can be 
so soon cur^, and sent into market, that the farm- 
er will find it the most profitable of his daiiy prod* 
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nets. Here, howerer, great care is required, or 
he will lose. The cheese must not be too large, 
from 40 to 50 pouods when well cured is the Ta- 
Torite size, and they must be deep, mildly flavored, 
well pressed, and so .cured as to keep their shape. 
A great deal of cheese is spoiled upon the voyage, 
simply because the whey has not all been pres^ 
out. The hold of a ship is generally very warm, 
and the cheese gets heated, and unless well cured, 
materially ii\jured. In preparing it for market, 
casks are prefeiable to boxes, because it will keep 
quite as well if properly packed, and saves expense, 
as each package has to be weighed into the cus- 
tom-house, and it costs as much to weigh a box 
as a cask, besides it is easier handled in casks. In 
packing it into casks two things are of prime im- 
portance. 1. That all the cheese in the cask be 
as near alike as possible in color, taste, and weight 
2. That there should be a thin board, the size of 
the cheese, between each one. Half-inch would 
be thick enough. Some put onl^r a narrow strip 
of board, but this indents itself into the cheese, 
and injures them. When nothing is put between 
them, the cheese get stuck together, and are in- 
jured in separating. 

Laud.— Lard is worth so much for oil, and oil 
is in such good demand, that the export will cease 
in a short time, or nearly so. A good article of 
bladdered lard wiU generally pay. Sometimes also 
in kegs, and a very fair article in barrels. The 
bladders should be hogs' bladders, and cleaned 
when taken from the hog. The process is very 
simple, llie bladder is first blown up to its ut- 
most capacity, then turned, washed, returned, and 
pat into a strong clear brine for twenty-four hours ; 
changed again mto fresh brine, and in about two 
days it wiU be bleached perfectly white, and the 
end sufficiently cured to keep after the bladder is 
filled. Much depends upon getting the bladder 
well bleached. When filled, it is turned inside 
out, suspended in a tub of cold water, and filled 
from a cask into which the lard has been strained 
long enough to ^et below the boiling point. As 
soon as filled it is tied up, and thrown into a large 
vat of cold water to cool. When put up for mar- 
ket, casks of the size of flax-seed tierces should be 
Qsed, smaller would be preferable, and the blad- 
ders carefully packed between and among layers 
of clean chaff, in Ireland they use oat-hulls. 
Great care should be taken that they are kept dry, 
and do not get burst in the package. None but 
the very best lard should be put into Madders. 

McxHon OF SsLLnfo.--The manner of doing 
business now is to consign the article to some 
house in Liverpool. After the consigimient has 
come to hand, it is in due time landdi, weighed, 
&C., and taken into the custom-house if bonded, 
which is the usual course. The consignee em- 
ploys a broker to selL He advertises it lor sale at 
public auction, at some future day. In due time 
It is put up and sold. 

Some little experience in that market satisfies 
me such is not the best wav. Nine times in ten 
it is in the power of a few dealers to combine and 
have it at tneir own price. Besides, the expenses 
are materially enhanced — because you are com- 
pelled to pay all the broker's charges extra. The 



true wa]^ for American dealers is to establish an 
ajE^cy in Liverpool or London, to whom thev 
should send their consignments. He could push 
them into the market as the price would warrant, 
and in a very little Ume have his channels which 
would be stire and safe. Until such a thing is 
done, our people will do business very much to a 
disadvantage. 



/ 



T. C. Peters. 



For the AmericaM AgrieuUurUt. 
RENSSELAER COUNTY SHOW. 
Three Hills Farm, October 3, 1843. 

Dear Sir : I attended the second meeting of 
the Rensselaer county Agricultural Society, wnich 
took place in the village of Lansingburg on the 
27 th and 28th of September. The morning of the 
first day was cool, cloudy, and a breeze from the 
north rendered it rather unpropitious ; butjMxm 
after 12 o'clock it cleared off, and the aAeinoon 
was clear and pleasant. At an early hour the 
roads leading to the village were thronged with 
pedestrians and vehicles of all kinds. The la^e 
number of the hardy farmers of the country, with 
their wives, sons, and daughters present, was evi- 
dence of the interest manife^ed m the fair, and a 
favorable omen of the fiiture welfare and success 
of the society. This is as it should be ; for with- 
out the aid and countenance of the practical and 
working farmer, these societies would avail but 
little. The interest of agriculturists are insepara- 
ble from the permanent prosperity of every nation, 
and closely connected with the welfare of every 
individual of the human race. On agriculture all 
are directly or indirectly dependant for the means 
of subsistence, and toward its improvement all 
should be willing to contribute. 

The exhibition of stock was not what I expect- 
ed ; Rensselaer can do better ; it was good what 
there was on the ground, but the number was 
smalL Few counties in the state can show more 
or superior animals than Rensselaer. The town 
of Hoosick alone, I am confident, could make a 
good display in numbers as well as in quality of 
very superior animals of all kinds; but on looking 
over the list of entries, I found but one animal en^ 
tered from that town ! This is not right, it should 
not be sa Everjr farmer, and particularly every 
member of the society, should contribute something 
to the exhibition ; if it is but one animal or one ear 
of com, it would increase the interest, and make 
them, by comparison, judge of its merits. We 
have of\en heard farmers, on viewing specimens 
exhibited, exclaim, "Humph! I have a better 
animal, better cheese, or better corn, (as the case 
may be,) at home." Now, we ask, in the name 
of common sense, why do they not bring them 
forth, and let others know what they have got ? 
There could be nothing lost, but something may 
be gained by the exhibition. 

The society were much indebted to our mutual 
friend George Vail, Esq., and two or three other 
spirited individuab, for the show of cattle. Mr. 
Vail had twelve head of his Durhams on the 
ground, among which was his imported bull Duke 
of Wellington, whose portrait you published in 
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the 9th Na of VoL I. of your Agricaltomt I 
alto found his splendid yoooff boll Meteor there, 
who excited great and well-deserred admiration. 
He has improred wonderfoUy the last six months, 
and if exhibited at our state &ir next year, will be 
a hard customer to beat. In fiuhion and ^eral 
appearance, it is thought be will soon eclipse his 
iUnstrioos sire, Dake of Wellington. I slso re- 
cognised his imported cow Docbess, the dam of 
Meteor; bat his two-year-old heifer Victoria, got 
by Wellington, dam by CoriolanQs, one of my 
balls, seemed to attract the most attention, and 
was considered the " belle** of the herd on the 
groond. 

Next to Mr. Vail, in point of mmibers, was Mr. 
Belden of Troy, with some fine specimens of Dor- 
hams, shades, and native cows, among which, it 
was remarked, were some extraordinary milkers. 

Mr. J. H. Coons of Brunswick, was also there 
with some of his fine Durhams and though last, 
not least, Mr. Sampson's mammoth Durham bull 
who excited the wonder, if iK>t the admiration 
^all, £« his colossal size, being considet^ the 
largest on the ground, and only three years 
old. I noticed twelve yoke of very superior 
working eatUe, and only one yoke of &t cattle on 
the ground. ^ 

The exhibition of she^ and swine was very 
limited, only eight entries of sheep, and four of 
swine; but thou^ their numbers were small, 
they were good specimens of their kind, and re- 
flected great credit to their owners^ And " even 
hens,'* as a buxom lass exclaimed, as she passed 
through the crowd, ** even hens are here." 

The show of implements of husbandry, exceed- 
ed any coimty exhibition I have ever attended, and 
one of the most attractive and curious objects, was 
a structure formed of agricultural implements, de- 
nominated the ** Fanner's Coat of AHns^" decora- 
ted with vegetables and flowers. This you must 
know, was designed by that enthusiastic friend a[ 
Agriculture and Horaculture, Alexander Walsh, 
Esq., of Lansingbur^h. I should fiiil iu the at- 
tempt to descri^ this unique and beautifully de- 
signed afiair, and as it was Mr. Walsh's intention 
to have a sketch taken of it, for engraving, I will 
endeavor to i)rocure a copy for your magazine. 

In the agricultural implement department, the 
society were much indebted to Mr. H. Warren of 
Troy, who was by ftr the greatest contributor. 
It was from his establishment, which, by-the-by, 
is the most extensive this side of New York, that 
the ** Farmer's Coat of Arms" was formed, and 
the implements were much admired for the neat- 
ness and finish in their construction, and their 
general fitness for the objects for which thev were 
utended. I also noticed on the ground some 
highly-finished Livingston county plows, made 
and exhibited by J. O. Dale of Lansingburgh, and 
Mr. Langdon ot Troy exhibited some of his horse- 
hoes or cultivator plows. An endless chain horse- 
power, with a circular saw attached, was ptit in 
operation, and wood was sawed in quick time, 
near which were several cooking stoves in full 
blast, showing their capacity to consume it. M. 
P. Coons, Esq., of Hoosick, exhibited a model of a 
hinged harrow, of a new construction, which 



very 



would seem, from appearaace, to be 
dent impleiBent 

There were but few entries of household i 

fiictures, and they were generally owe for orsft- 
mcnt than ntiUtv. The products of the daiif 
were good in quality, but only a few samples ex- 
hibited. The finit and floral dqwrtmetit waa 
well represented. The exhibition, on the whtAe, 
was voy creditable to the society and eoonty; 
though we doubt not it will be ht edipaed by ro- 
tnre exhibitions. 

On the second day, which was fiur and pleasaBt* 
at an earlv hour a procession was formed, escorted 
by the Troy Citizen's Corps, with an excellent 
band of music, to the church, where a large con- 
course listened with great attention to an exceUent 
and finished address pronounced by J. J. Vedie* 
Esq. of Hoosick. It was expected that William 
P. Van Renssdaer, Esq., the President of the So- 
detjr, would deliver the address, but from in^ 
position he was prevented, in conseonenee of which 
Mr. Yeelie was appointed to take his place with 
only a few hours^ notice for preparation. Two 
appropriate odes were sung; and the reading of 
the reports of the committees, and the delivery of 
the premiums, closed the exerdses of the day. 

C. N. BntsifT* 



Ftr the Ammen Agriaitmut. 
THE CROPS OP WESTERN N. Y.— CATTLE, kc 
Black Rock, Aug. 28, 1843. 

As the harvest season is now over, according to 
my promise I give you some account of it. In 
this region, the spring, following a winter of ex- 
traordinary intensity, was cold and backward. 
The growing season, however, when once com- 
menced, came on vigorously, with showers and 
fine weather. The spring crops, thouQ^h feeble and 
unpromising at first, grew rapidly with the warmth 
of summer, and have produced thus far, welL The 
weather through July and August has been tmcom- 
monly dry and hot, and never had the frumers a 
better hay and harvest season. 

The Whiter Wheat was somewhat winter 
killed, and smothered bv the uncommon <}aantity 
of snow, but it revived beyond expectauon, and 
with a light straw, and an unpromising yield, has 
far exceeded expectation. The crop is a Aill ave^ 
age, and the size, plumpness, and quality of the 
grain, never was better. 

Of Oats, a less Quantity was sown than last 
year, and the general growth has been less ; yet 
they are well headed on a light and short straw. 
The crop a full average. 

Barley is good in quality, and usual in quantity. 

Indian Corn. — ^This is not a first-rate com oooa- 
trjr, but with good culture, on a dry, rich, and q[N& 
soil, a fair crop is usually obtained. The last six 
weeks have been too dry, but the extreme heat is 
&vorabie — on the whole there will be a fidr 
crop. 

Sfrino Wheat is grown considerably in this re- 
gion, and' averages well. The same remarks wfll 
apply to this as to winter wheat. Many of oar 
fanners in this neighborhood grow the Siberian 
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variety exclusively. It is a plump, reddish berry, 
on a stout and long stalk, and yields remarkably 
well—thirty to forty bushels to the acre is not an 
uncommon crop. 

For Buckwheat the weather for some weeks 
has been too dry. The yield will be light, al- 
though several good pieces are seen on strong 
lands. 

Potatoes will be light, owinff to dry weather. 
We have had only mree moderate showers in 
more than four weeks, and the earth is exceedin^y 
parched. The pastures and mown meadows dried 
alipost to a crisp. Most of them, if fired, would 
burn freely. 

Hat has been a fair crop; about the usual 
average. The quality of it is unsurpassed. 

Root Crops of the minor kind, such as sugar- 
heetf carroty rtUa-basa^ &c., &c., are but so so — 
too drouthy. Abundant rains, if soon, may push 
them yet to a large yield, as they are late growers. 

Cattle have generally thriven well, and are 
very healthy. ^, generally, with other farm 
stock. 

Tfis Horse-Rake. — I have put up full 175 tons 
of hay with only a shower or two on the first cut- 
ting — at least 150 tons have been secured, part of 
it in stack, without a drop of rain upon it. I have 
also harvested 60 acres of wheat, barley, and oats, 
with equal success. For the first time in my 
inning, I have used the horse-rake in gathering 
barley ; it succeeded admirably, and in my field 
labor this season, it has saved me at least fifty 
dollars. Although my people opposed the use of 
the horse-rake, fearinc the meadows, most of 
which are of last years seeding, were too rough 
and stumpy, no machine ever did better. A bov 
to ride the horse, with an active man to hold, will 
rake fit for pitching, 25 acres easily, per day ; and 
if the bottom be smooth, no hand-rakin^^ after is 
rc^quired. My rake was made by an ingenious 
fiiend, at a cost of about twelve dollars, and I would 
not be without it fot one hundred. It is the most 
labor-saving instrument on the farm. With 175 
tons of hay, and the grain of 60 acres all snugly 
stored in the bam, and good stables, and sheds 
a^oining, to shelter the 150 head of thrifty ^oung 
cattle and horses that are to winter upon it, one 
can think upon the coming winter with some de- 
gree of comfort. 

Cattle Shelters. — I am building a large yard 
and shed on one end of the bam, 114 by 50 feet, 
rolled up of logs averaging 12 or 15 inches diameter, 
and 27 feet long; (we have timber cheap and 
plentv.) The walls are about 7 feet high, around 
which are made mangers, also of logs but smaller, 
for feedinc^ hav, straw, &c. Sixteen feet from the 
outer walls all round, are crotches inserted in the 
ground, some 10 feet high, on which are placed 
poles by wav of plate, and from these to the wall 
run other poles on rafters, about one foot apart, to 
the wall. This is all to be covered with coarse 
marsh hay and fla^, of which there is plenty cut 
on the farm, makmg a warm, snug roof, imper- 
vious to rain and snow. No cheaper or warmer 
sheds can be invented ; and in a new country the 
cost is literally nothing. In a prairie region such 
sheds are invaluable. Well chinked, they are as 



warm as any shed need be. As my bam was 
figured in Vol. I. of your paper, no further descrip- 
tion oi that is necessarjr. I have kept strict ac- 
count of my haying, and it has averaged about 1} 
days' labor of a man to a ton, includmg the horse 
and rake. The work, board included, 90 cents a 
day. 

rARH-HoTTSE. — ^I hsve just finished a new farm* 
house, of which I will send you a plan shortly. It 
has plenty of room for a large family ; is 38 by 34 
feet on the ground, 1| stories high ; a stone cellar 
under the whole, containing a cistern and ash- 
house, and with the wood-house, piazza, &c, com- 
plete, will cost about 91000. The grand difficulty 
with the plans of farm-houses that Ifind laid down 
in the books and papers is, that the constructors 
think there must be something very odd and com- 
plicated about them, or they will not take with 
the public, and in a great majoritv of cases, they 
sacrifice convenience to fancy. Tnis is ail wrong. 
I doubt very much if the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land farm-house of a century ago has been much 
improved upon — the sensible ones, I mean. There 
is a mighty deal of humbug now-a-days in houses 
as in everything else. Comfort and convenience 
are the main requisites, and these obtained, if the 
slightest good taste in architecture is used, the 
house will look well. Shelter and repose are the 
grand characteristics of the country dweling. Se- 
cure these, and the rest will follow. 

Short-Horns.— Well, I suppose I must tell you 
about the stodc. The cattle have this season done 
very well. They got through the terribly severe 
winter better than l anticipated. All in fair con- 
dition, without the loss of a single animal, which, 
in so large a stock, is remarkable. Nor have I 
lost one since, save a diseased cow a few days 
ago, of some three years' ailing, with a sort of 
tkroat-cancer, or bronchitis^ which could not be 
cured. The Short-Hom cows prove admirable 
milkers ; in many instances givmg more for six 
weeks than their calves will suck, and several of 
them have brought up two or three calves suc- 
cessively, and done it well too. It is a great and 
fatal mistake that roanv of our blood cattle-breeders 
make, of drying up their choice cows soon after 
calving, and putting their calves on foster-mothers. 
In thus sacrificing the milking properties of their 
stock, as they evidentiv must oy such a course, for 
the sake of keeping tnem in high flesh, how do 
they expect the public are ever to be convinced of 
their valuable milking qualities, which they really 
do possess in an emment degree, but which are 
thus kept from development ? No — ^milk the cows 
to the utmost : if their flesh runs off, which it in- 
evitably will if good milkers, give them good feed, 
and my word for it they will show as well as any 
other cows under the process, and to ail rational 
eyes, all the better for their capacious udders, 
and full dairies. 

Fine select Short-Horos, although comparatively 
scarce, have been extremely low, and are yet so ; 
but they are evidently prowing better. With re- 
turning prosperir^, and an advance in prices of 
produce, they will be eagerly sought afler, and a 
year or two hence they will bring remunerating 
prices. I have made several sales this season at 
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fair rates, and have frequent inquiries for others. 
Let breeders recollect that real improrements 
never go back. Our agriculture is rapidlj advan- 
cing ; and afthou^h we iiave no landed aristocracy 
to Keep up artificial prices, the private interest of 
the farmer will soon learn him his true policy in 
this particular. In a letter from a gentlemen re- 
riding in the Miami valley of Ohio, received a few 
days since, he remarks : ** Short Horns are getting 
scarce, and are fast rising in value." The British 
markets are now open to American beef— and at 
fidr prices too ; prices which will pajr the Ameri- 
can farmer for producing it. But if we expect 
that John Bull is ^ing to leave off the juicy and 
luscious flesh of his own noble bullocks, to hatten 
on the miserable stuff that is usually slaughtered 
for packing beef in our own markets, we shall be 
most wofmly mistaken. We need not expect to 
produce good beef without good cattle— cattle 
that are nroperly constituted anatomically — well 
developea in frame, muscle, limb, and kindliness 
to feed, which a vast proportion of our common 
native cattle are not. But all this we can acquire 
if we choose. We have the stock at band to do 
it with ; and when done, we can compete with 
English farmers in their own markets, and suc- 
cessfully too. But the discussion of this subject 
requires a well-considered essay, rather than a 
running dretch. 

Devons. — A word or two about Devons. I 
now have about a dozen, young and old. The 
cows are certainly good milkers. None feed more 
kindly, possess more beautiful forms, or show a 
deeper, richer color ; and for agility, they are un- 
surpassed. What beautiful oxen they make ! so 
easily matched — so active and kind in the yoke ; 
and when well grown and fatted, how they tell in 
the butcher's hands { Those I had from Mr. Pat- 
terson's herd last spring are beautiful. I have a 
six-months calf that I will show against the world 
—of Devons, I mean. Another year I hope to 
have some young Devons to spare. My little herd 
is finely crossed, beiog made up of the best late 
importations, on the Coke Devons of 1817, kept in 
all their purity. For hilly countries no cattle are 
superior; and they maintain at this time their su- 
periority over all the middle horns of England, 
while their forms and milking qualities have been 
brought, by improved breeding, near to perfection. 

Bees. — The honey bees this year have done ad- 
mirably. Last year, owing to the cool and wet 
weather, was the poorest bee season I ever knew. 
Some of my neighbors, who had many swarms, 
did not increase their stock at all; and many of 
the old hives did not secure honey enough to keep 
them from starvation through the winter, and died. 
A year ago last spnng, I had three swarms. One 
of them threw off a leeble colony, which I hived. 
They were busy all summer, hot did not make 
honey enough to keep them through the winter, 
and although placed m a warm, dark cellar, died. 
During the winter one of the old swarms died also, 
leaving some 30 pounds of honey in the hive, so 
that I had but two in the spring. From these I 
now have eight, in all ten, and in flourishing 
condition too. The white clover has been un- 
usually luxuriant this summer — the flowers abun- 



daot, and full of farina and pollen, and the bees 
have had a fine time of it. Never was heavier, 
sweeter honey than this year. Some of the young 
swarms have made 30 pounds in boxes, besides 
filling their hives with a full winter stare. 

I like Mr. Weeks' plan of hive as well as any. 
It has two apartments; a large one below for 
the bees to live in, and the one above for the in- 
sertion of boxes or drawers commimicatinff with 
the main hive, to be filled with the surplus honey. 
Of the process of filling, hiving, swarming, &C., 
&c, there is a long story, which all who want to 
know about must go to the books or some expe- 
rienced apiarian to learn. But I can tell the pub- 
lic that there is a world of humbug about these 
same bees. They are rimphr creatures of in- 
stinct, and have little intelligence or ingenuity ; 
and everything appertaining to them must be very 
simple, or it only confuses and destroys them. 
There are too many patent hives ; and very few 
of them worth much. In looking over a report of 
the patent office at Washington for 1843, 1 see 
that no less than 13 bee-hives are registered ! I 
pay for no patents, nor use any; and I doubt 
whether a single new idea has been got out about 
bees that was not known to the Egyptians 4,000 
years ago. To be sure there is a good deal said 
m the books about them, and well said too, which 
is very useful to the young or inexperienced apia- 
rian ; but I can learn more about bees in one lon^ 
winter evening's talk by a good fire, with my friend 
Latborp Cooke of Lewiston, who never wrote a 
bee-book, or with my neighbor Charley Hoae:, the 
fisherman, who are both great and successAu bee- 
masters, than from all the books I ever read ; and 
I have read them pretty much all, from old Father 
Virgil, down to the last patent-right handbill. 

The greatest obstacle to keeping bees is the 
moth. That in fact is the only bane to their ex- 
istence. These may be kept away by having per^ 
fecily tight hives, and by continual xoatchftdness^ 
and in no other way whatever* All the *• patent 
hives," " worm extractors," and " moth repellers," 
are not worth a groat. I visit my hives every day, 
look them over carefully, and every time I see a 
miller, or worm, I kill it. In tliis way, and by 
using none but perfectly tight hives, with joints as 
close as cabinet-work, and sheltered imder a good, 
roomVt and airy house, I keep my bees healthy and 
free from moths ; and I can do it in no other way, 
nor did I ever know any one that did, although 
they talk about it. Bevan has written a sensible 
book about bees and their management — so has 
Weeks. But Weeks is a man of " patents." He 
has several of his own invention, and changes his 
mind too much for a steady guide. 

L. F. A. 

For the Ameriemn Agrie^dtmnH. 
AFRICAN MAIZE. 
New York, October 6th, 1843. 
" Lieutenant Maxwell WoodhuU, a meritorious 
young officer of the navy, when on the coast of 
Africa about four years ago, purchased a small 
quantity of African maize. The American Insti- 
tute, to whom he presented it, caused it to be 
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planted, and some small parcels will soon be ready 
for distribution among our farmers. It is a nutri- 
tious ^in, excellent for cattle, and will probably 
come into ^neral use.*^ 

The maize above alluded to in a morning peper» 
promises to become an object of much interest to 
the farmers of this country. The officers of the 
American Institute are entitled lo great credit for 
the zeal and industry they have used in introdu- 
cing this grain to cultivation among our farmers. 
This maize is deemed so valuable that little doubt 
is entertained it will be found on every farm in the 
cotmtry in a few years. It is prolific, and a most 
nutritious grain, and well calculated to fatten 
cattle. I am but a farmer, not a toriter, or I would 
say more on this interesting subject You, sir, 
ever having the interest of the farmer at heart, I 
hope will bring this remarkable corn or maize to 
the notice of all agriculturists. 

- An Old Reader. 

For the American AgrieuUwritt. 
HINTS FOR TH£ MANAGEMENT OF HENS. 
Buffalo, October \2th, 1843. 

The receipts for producing eg^ are innumera- 
ble. One proposes retaining no male bird in the flock, 
another would have one to each half dozen hens. 
One requires, as the sole condition of their laying, 
that they be furnished with lime ; a second, a warm 
room ; a third, plenty of gravel ; and a fourth, parch- 
ed com; while some would allow a nest full 
of eggjs to lay to, others would not permit the 
poor biped even one she may call her own. There 
is scarcely anything on which there is mote t wat- 
tle and quackery; and to remove equally the 
whims and ignorance connected with it, we de- 
vote a few minutes for the purpose of partially 
elucidating the subject. 

The hen is peculiarly an egg-producing bird. 
She has the same predispoKsition for laying, that 
the cow has for secretin? milk. Some breeds are 
better adapted for this object than others ; but in 
all that have ever come within our notice, the 
proper food and circumstances are alone wanting 
to produce a reasonable quantity of eggs. What 
are these requisites ? Let us first inquire what it 
is we wish to procure, and the answer will en- 
lighten us materially as to our first queries. 

The e^ consists of three distinct parts ; the 
shell, the white, and the yolk. A good-sized ^^ 
will weigh 1,000 grains, of which about 107 are 
shell, 604 are white, and 289 are yolk. Of the 
shell, 97 per cent is carbonate of lime, 1 per cent, 
phosphate of lime and magpesia, and 2 per cent, 
albumen. The white consists of 12 per cent, of 
albumen, 2.7 of mucus, 0.3 of salts, and 85 of wa- 
ter. The volk has about 17.4 per cent, of albu- 
men, 28.6 of yellow oil. 54 of water, with a trace 
of sulphur and phosphorus. The above are the 
constituents of eg|u, which have been formed 
when the bird hasmie access to the various arti- 
cles which constitute her natural food. But they 
vary with circumstances. When full fed and de- 
nied all access to lime, she will form an egg with- 
out the shell, and deliver it enclosed in the mem- 
brane or sack which always surrounds the white 



when covered by the shell. When scantily fed, 
they will frequently lav ; but from a deficiency of 
nutriment, the egg will be meager and watery, 
and possess but a small portion of the nutritious 
qualities peculiar to them. To produce the lar^ 
gest number of good eggs on the least quantity of 
food, several things are requisite, the first of which 
is an abundance of the right kind of food. This 
is the most readily obtained in part from animal 
food. In warm weather, when they have a free 
range, they can generally sunply their wants in 
the abundance or insects, eartn worms, and other 
animal matters within their reach. How greedy 
do they show themselves of everything of an am- 
mal character. There is nothing scarcely of this 
nature they refuse, and so ravenous are they for 
this species of food that I have seen them fasten 
to the entrails of a slaughtered pig, a part of which 
they had swallowed, and were unable to separate 
it rrom the adheri;^ mass; and who that has 
been familiar with rural scenes, has not often ob- 
served them in summer, with a snake 15 or 18 
inches long squirming in their beak, or an unlucky 
toad, as large as one of their own eggs, dangling 
at legs' length in their bill, a prey to their camiv- 
erous propensities. The large proportioQ of albu- 
men contained in their em, requires that much 
of their food should be highly nitro^enized, and 
when they can not procure this in animal matter, 
it must be given in grains containing it. Indian 
com has but a very small proportion, yielding only 
about .19 per cent, of nitrogen. Oats have a mucn 
larger proportion, aflfording 2.2 per cent., being 
more than eleven times as much as com, pound 
for pound. Wheat has from 2 to 3^ per cent. 
Barley affords more than com, but mucn less than 
oats. Many of the vegetables yield nitrog^ in 
small quantities, such as potatoes, which, wlten 
boiled, are a favorite, and perhaps econoraitilitjl^ 
for hens. But after supplying them wi^tt^jnie 
proportion of animal food, which, under ftifQfeiUe 
circumstances, they will procure for thennalyjfr 
when enjoying a good range in summer, the most 
economical food is oats, when wheat is grown 
on the premises, it is probable that is the next 
most economical, the much larger quantity of ni- 
trogen contained in it, being more than a compen- 
sation for its increased price. 

Hens will do much better to have a free range, 
as their instinct enables them to select food pre- 
cisely adapted to their wants ; and the exercise 
and rolling in the dirt are essential to their health. 
If confinement is necessary, in addition to the food 
above, they must be furnished with plenty of clean 
water, gravel, and lime. Gravel is necessary to 
grind their food, and without lime they can not 
form their shells ; for though a small portion ex- 
ists in all grains, it is not in suflicient quantity to 
afford the amount required for the formation of 
the shelL A small amount of sulphur and phos- 
phorus is found in the eggt but this exists to a 
sufficient extent in their ordinary food, nearly all 
substances yielding a portion of each. In winter, 
hens should be kept warm, or they will not lay to 
any extent. If surrounded with a comfortable 
temperature, with the addition of the food above 
indicated, they will lay nearly all the time. 
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There is ^eat economy in keeping heos where 
there are smtable coaveniencies for them ; for if 
famished with plenty of proper food and a warm 
room, even in winter they will produce two or 
three times the ^ue of their food in eggs, as they 
command a larger price at that time. At all oth- 
er seasons when they run about, they select for 
themselres nearly all the food they consume, 
which would otherwise be of no use to their own- 
er; nay, frequently its consumption is of positive 
benefit to him. Such are all insects, grubs, worms, 
and their larvse, and any animal or vegetable food 
scattered around the premises, that would other- 
wise become putrid, and taint the atmosphere. 

If to the usual qualities of hens, a breed of pe- 
culiar elegance, of graceful forms, and beautiful 
plumage, oe added, together with entire adapta- 
tion to the economical purpose required, good lay- 
ers and good carcase, we have a combination of 
utility, luxury, and taste in this bird, which should 
commend them as general favorites. 

I will add a fact, which is not known, except, 
perhaps, to some of peculiarly discriminating and 
highly-cultivated palates, that in addition to their 
stronger claims on the score of beauty, the flesh 
of the vellow-lesfged is much richer, and more 
highly navored, man either the white or the black- 
i^ged hens. 

R. L. Allen. 



Tran»imt9ifw the Gmrienen* Ckromiete^ 
from the Otnmm of Dr. Hugo UokL 
REVIEW OF LEIBIG. 
(Continued from Page SSS.} 

It is, therefore, clear (continues Dr. M.,) that 
Leibig has completely failed to prove that plants do 
not use humus for their food. Besides, the ques- 
tion whether plants feed on organic or inorganic 
substances, was mooted ions before the publication 
of Leibig's work. Although it is certam that the 
chief portion of plants is formed by the assimila- 
tion of inorganic substances, yet, the collateral 
(]uestions, whether they receive organic as well as 
inorganic matter; whether all or only some plants 
require organic substances for their existence — 
these questions are far from an ultimate and scien- 
tificall y-corroborated solution. Concl usions, more- 
over, merely based on uncertain observations, or 
made merely at random, can not be of value, and 
ought to have been replaced by minute and well- 
devised experiments. In this manner, Leibig 
might have become eminently useful to science. 
He professes (it is true) to despise minute experi- 
ments; nevertheless, the Appendix to his Work 
contains the reprint of some made by Hartig, 
which he adduced in corroboration of his doctrine. 
But it is unworthy of a ^eat chemist (concludes 
Dr. M.) to mix up experiments of men like Davy 
or Saussure. with those of a gentleman like Hartig, 
who,* we are sure, does not aim at the distinction 
to be considered a chemist — a science foreign to 
hispursuits. 

Tne experiments which have been hitherto 
made relating to the question of the orgaiiic or in- 
organic nourishment of plants, may be divided into 



three Classes. 1. Plants were reared in soil des- 
titute of humus, either with distilled water or soeli 
as contained carbonic acid. Under both these cir- 
cumstances they do not prosper; still, this does 
not prove the necessity of organic food, because 
they are here equally deprived of other inorganic 
substances, which they are in contact with, mider 
common circumstances. 2. Or, plants have been 
reared in powdered charcoal. Leibig says, (p. 58,) 
that they will attain in this material the most lox- 
uriant growth, flower, and bear firuit; bat he 
merely (quotes in evidence the experiments of Lu- 
cas, repnnted in his Appendix. But the reasoning 
of Leibig, under this nead, is illusory. Locas 
speaks m visrorour vegetation of plants reared in a 
mixture of charcoal, jwwder, and decayed leaves; 
of such as are cprown in charcoal powder alone, he 
merely says that they speedily become rooted. 
Of their. further vegetation he says nothing; and 
it has been proved by the experiments of Zuccarini 
that plants will not grow at all, or very badly, in 
this substratum. The same is stated by Saussare 
(BiM. univ. xxxvi., p. 352,) who relates, that pets 
reared in charcoal did not grow much better than 
those planted in mere 8an£ The third class of 
experiments relates to the question, whether plants 
will absorb organic substances dissolved in water, 
and especially humaies ; and whether they will 
prosper under these circumstances. The e:^eri- 
ments of Saussure, Davy, and Sprengle, are amrm- 
ative ; but Leibig has reprinted (as stated before) 
those of Hartiff, which are negative. The whole 
question, therdbre, is, to say the most of it, one 
vet undecided. At any rate, it can not be solved 
by experiments upon a single species of plants; 
and it is begging the question to state (p. 122| 
that, " All plants are the same in the chemical 
narare of their nutritive process." 

Dr. Mohl then proceeds, at some length, to re- 
fute this unqualified assertion of Leibig. There 
is a considerable number, he says, of true parasites, 
which require iat their food the juices of liriog 
plants. It can not be doubted that such plants re- 
quire substances of a peculiar chemical combina- 
tion and quality for their food. Many such para- 
sites are not green, and therefore can not decom- 
pose carbonic acid, so that their food must neces- 
sarily consist of substances already assimilated br 
other plants, and stand in the same relation to the 
mother plant as the flower and fruit of other vege- 
tables to their respective branches. Now this sort 
of nutrition from substances derived from liri^ 
plants is also proper to a very large number of 
parasites (Loranthacffi) which are quite green, and 
therefore provided with organs for decomposing 
carbonic acid. Such plants are entirelv similar in 
structure to those which grow in soil; bat mejr 
must, of necessity, possess the capacity of feeding 
on substances already assimilatea by other plants. 
To these true parasites are to be added the span- 
ons parasites, which feed rm decaying or§«i»* 
matter, among which some have green leives, 
and others are destimie of that color. Th« lawf 
can have no capacity for decomposing carbonic 
acid, forming organic matter from it and water. 
The same is also the case with many other plants 
of a green cdor, which, although they decompoee 
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carbonic acid, still are prored by their place of 
abode to be dependent for their food on organic 
matter in a state of decomposition. From this 
series of plants there is but a step toward those 
growing m peat, and heath-soil, &e. I do not 
mean, concludes Dr. Mohl, to prove by these state- 
ments that all plants feed on organic substances; 
my object is rather to explain that the introduction 
of organic matter into the system of vegetation is 
not, as Leibig asserts, necessarily detrmiental to 
the economy of plants ; and to show that it is by 
far preferable to have recourse to positive and pre- 
cise experiments, than to indulge in groundless 
and general remarks and theories. 

In the second chapter (Origin and Nature of 
Humus) Leibig states, that vegetable matter is 
successively changed by decomposition into humus, 
and that it constantly forms carbonic acid with 
the oxygen of the atmospheric air; all which 
forms a constant source of nourishment for plants, 
which decompose both the carbonic acid taken up 
by the roots, and that obtained by the leaves from 
the air. This, says Dr. Mohl, was known long 
ago. New, however, most certainly, is the argu- 
m^itation b^ which Leibig intends to prove (p. 56) 
that humus is unnecessary, and that plants derive 
their food exclusively firom the atmosphere. In 
corroboration thereof, he adduces the antediluvian 
and tropical vegetation, and says of the former, 
that its gigantic palms, graminese (sic !) and ferns, 
could dispense altogether With soil, on account of 
the immense development of their fdia^e, as they 
are also distinguished from those of the present 
world bv their scanty roots. Leibig says turther, 
that in hot climates the succulent plants require 
but a slight connexion with the soil, and develop 
themselves without its co-operation, in proof oi 
which he adduces the slender roots of Sedum, Cac- 
tus, and Sempervivum. Leibig believes, in fine, 
that in lactescent plants the humidity absorbed 
from the air, and mdispensable to their growth, is 
protected from evaporation by the very nature of 
their sap, as humidity is surrounded by caoutchouc, 
and is protected by a sort of impermeable integu- 
ment ! Risitm teneatis amtci— exclaims Mohl, in 
allusion to these opinions. The assertion that an- 
tediluvian plants lived on a soil devoid of humus 
is so extraordinary, that Mohl refutes it at some 
length. We know, he says, that monocotyledo- 
nous and cryptogamic plants {lossess no tap-roots, 
bat merely fiores, which, although they are slen- 
der, still are very numerous. Tl^ assertion, there- 
fbore, that plants with thick, branchy roots Tlike 
our trees) obtain their food from the soil, and tnose 
plants wnich possess fibrous ones are nourished by 
the air — is untenable. Leibig himself ** considers 
the absorption of inorganic substances to be neces- 
sary for the nourishment of plants ; those, however, 
can only be absorbed by the roots." " The read- 
er," concludes Mohl, "will, I trust, not expect 
from me a refutation of Leibi^s assertions on trop- 
ical ye&[etation, which arereallv beneath criticism. 
If the luxuriant vegetation ot the tropics, with 
their virgin forests, ^ms, and arborescent grasses, 
18 to be typified by a few Sedums, Cacti, or Sem- 
pervivums, and if'^ lactescent plants are to be look- 
ed upon as sarrounded by a coat of India-rubber, 



then, certainly, anything may be proved — and, not 
least, the ignorance of the propouader.** 

Professor Leibig's third chapter, inscribed " The 
Assimilation of nydrogen,*' proves pretty well 
that all which chemistry has made out about 
chemical processes in the mterior of plants amounts 
to almost nothing. Leibig states, in the first in- 
stance, that woody fibre consists of carbon and the 
component parts of water, or of carbon plus a cer- 
tain auantity of hydrogen. Here, therefore, the 
very nrst proposition in the progress of assimilation 
contains an either and an or. Leibig thinks 
(p. 60) that decomposition of water is the more 
likely to take place, because water is the easier 
of decomposition ; and this is plausible enough. 
But what shall we think of the consistency of Lei- 
big, if in all other parts of his work the decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid is considered as a self-evi- 
dent fact (p. 121) ; and leaves are said to possess 
powers of decomposition stronger than that of the 
most powerful a^ncies, because they can decom- 
pose carbonic acid, whkh resists the strongest gal- 
vatiic battery! Leibis states further, that the 
formation of acids, of ethereal oils, (haviujg no oxy- 
gen,) and of caoutchouc, may he considered as 
combinations of carbonic acid with water; alL or 
the greater part, of the oxygen having been elim- 
inated. This may be true m a chemical point of 
view, but it remains to be proved that these com- 
binations are really formed by water and carbonic 
acid, and are not the result of other organic com- 
binations. But if the latter be the case— if ethe- 
real oils are formed bv the mutual combination oi 
organic substances — it they exhibit certain^ deter- 
mmed stages of vegetable metamorphosis, then 
the decomposition of water and carbonic acid can 
not be taken into account, because these do not 
exist as such in organic combinations ; " and then** 
(concludes Dr. M.) "the process to which the 
above substances owe their origin is a far different 
one, and the explanation of Leibig is anythiujBf but 
a formula axplaining their origin?' but is quite as 
erroneous as the assertion would be that sugiur 
consists of carbonic acid and spirits of wine. 

In the fourth chapter, " On the Origin and the 
Assimilation of Nitrogen,'^ Leibig starts from the 
correct assertion, that even in a soil richest in hu- 
mus, no vegetation can take place without the co- 
operaticm of some nitrogenous substances; and 
that (as it has been proved by Boussinpult) their 
nitrc^^ is derived from the atmosphere. But 
Leibig subsequently rejects the opinion (p. 65) 
that plants assimilsite tne nitrogen of the air in a 
direct maimer, and derive their nitrogen from the 
ammonia contained in the rain-water, (a discovery 
made by himself,) adducing in proof that nitrogen 
is conveyed to plants in the form of ammonia, the 
analysis of the sap of acorns, birches, &c, in which 
ammoniacal ^ts have been found. This idea is 
certainly the most valuable in the whole of Lei- 
big's work. But here, as elsewhere, he has been 
satisfied with generalities, without looking to de- 
tails of peat importance in vegetable physiology. 
Considering the ammonia of lain-water sufficient 
for explaining the amount of nitrogen contained in 
plants, he has entirely ri^ected the nitric salts, 
and asserts (without adoucing any proof) that 
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Borage, the ChcDopodia, and the Jerosalein arti- 
choke, o^e their nitric salts merely to ammonia — 
an assenioQ by no means confirmed by the experi- 
ments of John. 

In a chapter like that '* On the Origin and As^ 
similation of Nitrogen," it was to be presumed 
that Leibig would have examined the (arm under 
which ammonia is conveyed to the plants. As 
almost all plants grow in black mould, the rela- 
tion existing between the atmospheric ammonia 
and the humus was to be examined — a topic in- 
teresting not odW in a theoretical but practical 
point ofview. cut Leibig treats the matter very 
slightly, merely stating (p. 83) tbat humus stands 
in the same relation to amm(mia as powdered 
ebarcoal, viz., coodetising the ammonia. But we 
^ve seen already that humus can not be supplied 
by charcoal, and although the latter substance ab- 
sorbs ammonia even more forcibly than humus, 
yet plants will not prosper in it. This, therefore, 
does not corroborate Leibig's assertion. The 
province of a true chemist, in this case, instead of 
beine satisfied with the trivial fact that rotten 
wood absorbs ammonia, would have been rather 
to inquire whether these two substances will com- 
bine, and what combinations they will form. C. 
Sprengel and Mulder hare lataly asserted that hu- 
mus and ammonia will form combinations soluble 
in water ; Saussure also found, in all sorts of hu- 
mus, a soluble nitrogenous extract, by which he 
explains the conveyance of nitrogen to plants. In- 
stead of makins experiments, and without even 
taking notice of those of such men as the above, 
Leibig despatches the whole question with the 
assertion that the humic substances contained in 
black mould (Damm Ere) are entirely insoluble in 
water. 

The explanation of the action of gypsum on 
plants is connected by Leibig with the existence 
of carbonate of ammonia in the atmosphere. He 
assumes that gypsum is decomposed by the car- 
bonate of ammonia of the air ; and he considers 
it, therefore, a means of fixing ammonia, and con- 
Teying it to plants ; and he adds that *' This is 
obvious from the evident action of gypsum on the 
growth of grasses, and by the increased luxuriance 
and fertility of meadows manured with gypsum.** 
This explanation (replies Dr. Mohl) is doljr true 
in a chemical, but not in a physiological point of 
view; because it is well known that gypsum is 
most beneficial to le^minous plants. But if its 
action consisted in fixing ammonia, there is no 
reason why it should not act benefidallv on all 
plants, especially on com. And although Leibig 
asserU the latter to be the fact, (Am. d. Chem. u. 
Pharm. xli. p. 369,) yet the formers, who are 
pretty good judges in these matters, will not agree 
with the Professor. If Leibig explains in a farther 
part of his work the manuring influence of burnt 
clay and o^de oi iron by their attraction of am- 
monia, an mfluence which (he sajrs) could not 
have been previously understood, it is certainly 
not to him that the discovery is owing, but to 
Sprengel, who in his " Doctrine of Mantires" has 
also explained the influence of such substances by 
their attraction of ammonia. 
, Of the fifUi chapter, headed ** The Inorganic 



Constituents of Plants,** Dr. Mohl sa^rs, that Le&< 
big justly rejecu the prevailing opinion, that the 
salts absorbed by plants act merely as stimulants, 
and is right in considering the bases absorbed from 
the soil as necessary constituents of vegetation. 
Leibig says, that all plants contain vegetaUe acids, 
which become combined with inorganic bases (or 
organic, formed by the plants themselves) into 
neutral or acid salts ; that, considering the con- 
stant presence of these acids, we have to infer that 
they serve some vital purpose, and that their for^ 
mation constirates some necessary part of the vital 
process. Hence, Leibig arrives at the condosion, 
that several earthy or alkaline bases can be sub- 
stituted for each other in the vital process, and 
thart the quantity of the salbe bases absorbed by 
planu depends on the saturatmg capacity of the 
acids they contain. This (sa^s Dr. Mohl) is the 
second new and important pnnciple contained in 
Leibig*s work. Still, 'it can not oe considered as 
perfectly evident, for it is only supported by the 
analysis of two plants. Whether the enigma 
which still shrouds the absorption of inorsanic 
substances has been thus solved Dr. M. thinks 
doubtflil. This theory, he savs, is, in this respect* 
one-sided — ^that it reg^urds only the basal propor- 
tion of earth and alkali, and neglects the consider- 
ation of the specific proportion, which appertahu 
to such substances in a lesser or greater degree. 
Many facts show that the replacing of one ba»e by 
another is only possible to a certain extent ; that, 
moreover, the same quantity of a certain base, 
which may be absolutely required for the prosperi- 
ty of one plant, may act as a poison to another, &c. 
m this respect, lime more e^>eciallr is conspicu- 
ous, as the flora of the calcareous Alps, compared 
with that of primitive rocks, clearly proTes. In 
this respect some plants are very rastidiotis, and 
will only bear one certain sort of soil, while others 
grow in both. In the species which may be 
called Jaslidious of soil, the substitution of one 
base for another can not be supposed to take 
place. 

In a subsequent part of his book. Dr. Mohl el- 
amines what Leibig has stated or retracted in his 
late work, " Or^nic Chemistry in its Relation to 
the Doctrines of Dr. Grubes and SprengeL** Dr. 
Mohl considers the explanations of Leibig in that 
place only as additional proofs of his inconsistency, 
and anotner sample of the uncertain style of his 
writing ''which leaves the reader, on almost 
every important topic, in perfect uncertainty what 
it really is that Leibiff means." In only one in- 
stance, conclades Dr. Mohl, the author has spoken 
plainly ; viz., in alludin«[ to silica, of which ho 
says tnat it is the first solid substance that is taken 
up by plants, and is that, moreover, whence the 
formation of wood takes its origin ; acting, there- 
fore, like one of those particles of a solution oa 
which the first crystals are formed, and that in 
Equisetum and the Bamboo silica assumes the 
form and functions of the wood. This theory Dc 
Mohl calls a physiological blunder, fas it certainly 
is,) provin|[ Proiessor Leibi^*8 absolute ijfnorance 
of everything connected with the physiology of 
plants. 

(To be GMtiaMd.) 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEW8. 

Bt the steampackets Acadia, and Great Western, 
we have oar files of Eoropean journals to the 23d 
September. 

MAMXtT8.^Jlthi9 had advanced, and were quite 
brisk. CotUm remained without any change, and a 
kirge business continued to be done in it till within 
four days' sailing of the Great Western, when the op- 
erations were less active. The last accounts from Amer- 
ica represented the cotton crop as being rather more 
promising ; and in consequence of this, the prevailing 
opinion in Liverpool seemed to be, that the price would 
recede a trifie. The harvest was nearly over, and the 
weather continued very favorable ; prices of Grain and 
Fkrar, however, remained firm. Proniions without 
change, except in Lardy which had an upward ten- 
dency. Moneif continues very abundant 

Jmerican Stocks are firmer, and there seems to be a 
growing confidence in them. 

Butiness generally in Great Britain was good, and the 
HMuiufactures and all other branches of industry in full 
employment. 

'^^ Sttam Pfoio.^The Dumfr^ Courier says, that Mr. 
' Curtis, the eminent engineer, has been completely suc- 
cessful with his steam plow in turning up the soil 
ground of Lochar Moss, and it is anticipated that he 
win make wheat and clover grow where hitherto there 
has been only worthless feather. 

Havages of Caterpillars on Gooseberry-trees may be 
prevented by dusting white hellebore over the leaves, 
at the rate of an ounce to thirty trees. 

Scotch Guano. — A plentiful deposite of this rich ma- 
nure, it is reported, is found on some of the northern 
islands of Scotland, which it is hoped will supersede 
that hitherto brought from the islands in the Pacific. 

Jmeriean Hay Bake. — We see that one of these 
machines was exhibited at the late Gordon Cattle 
Show. 

HoTAX Agricultural Socixty op Ireland. — ^We 
find a full report of the third annual meeting of this 
sodety, which took place at Belfast on the 30th Au- 
gust ; and as we have never given any notice of its 
proceedings, we shall devote a short space to them. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, have now each a Na- 
tioaal Agricultural Society, conferring upon these 
countries inestimable benefits. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland was in- 
stituted in 18^11, and has among its members nearly 
the whole of the noblemen and leading gentry of Ire- 
land. One of its chief objects is to encourage the foun- 
dation of local or district agricultural societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to enter into communication 
with them, and afibrd them aid and assistance toward 
improving the husbandry, farming, and breeding of 
cattle, and culture of land in their immediate localities. 
Toward accomplishing this, the council have been very 
suceenful. In 1841 only 23 local societies were in 
connexion with the central one. In the year after the 
number had increased to 53, and at present there are 
no less than 80 of these institutions in connexion with 
the central body, to aU of which premiums are open at 
the various meetings of the society. 

The entries of cattle for exhibition on the present 
occasion were very numerous : upward of 800 of the 
finest stock of aU descriptions in the United Kingdom. 
There were no fewer than 120 bulls, some of which 
were of a size never seen in that part of the empire 
before. 

The dinner was a capital afiSur, and it seems that 
the Irishy nnUke us New Yorkers at Rochester^ had 



the forethought to supply themselves with plenty of 
toater. 

The banquet took place in a building erected for the 
occasion. The pavilion, or dining hall, was one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, by ninety-four feet wide. 
At each end of the building was a platform, for the 
president and vice president. Behind each platform 
WBS a gallery for the accommodation of ladies, sufficient 
to hold about three hundred and eighty. The body of 
the building was large enough to contain about thirteen 
hundred at dinner, exclusive of the platforms, which 
were calculated to hold seventy ; so that accommoda- 
tion was afforded for seventeen hundred and fifty per- 
sons. An abundant supply of water was introduced 
by pipes, and delivered, in the centre of every table, by 
means of thirty-four ornamental fountains. The haH 
was brilliantly lighted up by a number of handsome 
chanddiers. 

Of the speeches, we give that of Mr. Smith, on a«* 
count of its practical soggestioaton thorough draining. 
Mr. Smith of Deanstone said that when he had the 
pleasure of visiting this part of Ireland before, he had 
the satisfaction of oelivenng a single lecture on thorough 
draining. He now saw a plentiful harvest from the 
seed he had then sown. He would take the liberty of 
mentioning a few leading points of great importance in 
thorough draining. The meeting were quite aware that 
the soU of Ireland and the climate of Ireland were wet. 
They had seen how nature shows that the drier the 
land, the deeper and more fertile was the soil. Follow 
out the suggestion of nature. Some might ask. Where 
are the funds to be found for this 7 That difficulty 
would bo easily overcome. Landlords who poisessed 
wealth, would do the wisest thing for themselves, and 
for the prosperity of the country, if they would ex\tead 
that capital in thoroughly improving their property, 
and draining. When once done, it should be done in 
the most permanent manner. He would say, first, do 
not stint the number of drains ; secondly, the depth of 
the drain is of peculiar importance. They should be 
sunk at least two feet and a half even in clayey land. 
Thirdly, the loosening of the soil requires the force of 
strong horses. But whether with the plow or the 
spade, employment should be given to the vigorous and 
abundant population. Even the pick and crow-bar 
may be used with advantage. His friend, Mr. Wibon 
of tiie county of Clare, had brought this into a system- 
atic form, and at the expense of about jCI per acre. 
He had taken advantage of the potato-furrows, and 
formed them into drains. The green-cropping system 
of agriculture is found to be of the greatest advantage 
in England and Scotland, and why should it not in L^ 
land 7 Farmers shonld make chemistry a part o£ their 
education. It would not only teach them to make ap- 
plication of new principles, but also to observe.^Mr» 
Smith sat down amidst great applause.) 

Change qf the Color qf Hydrangeas, — ^We find the 
following curious account in the London Gardeners' 
Chronicle : — 

A fact has come to my knowledge which may be use- 
ful to the lovers of blue hydrangea. A lady, a friend 
of mine, removed some plants that had always showed 
pink blossoms from a former place of residence, and 
planted them in a bed of bog-earth. They immediately 
began to blow blue, and have continued to do so for 
the last three or four years — as fine a blue as the plant 
is capable of. On examining the bog-earth, I find that 
it is very fully charged with a yellow ochraceous mat- 
ter, which I suppose to be an oxyde or a carbonate of 
iron, (sand, a little clay, and peat, forming the bulk of 
the mass.) The springs which feed the peat-bQg 
whenee the earth was taken^ are strongly Impregnatea 
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xrith snipharet of iron, from the pyritical iron ore of 
the country ; a smell d* sulphuretted hydrogen is some- 
times to be perceived about them ; and I hare seen 
snlphur sublimed among the peat-turf fires of the cot- 
tagers, who bum it. In the chemical changes Which 
take place also among the bof where the water throws 
down its iron, I think it not improbable that the sul- 
phuric acid unites itself with a portion of the aluminous 
matter of the clay, and the plants may thus get alum 
in its nascent state. But, whether it be the super- 
abundant oxide of iron, the sulphur, or the sulphuric 
acid, or the aluminous compound, the fact of ferruginous 
peat-bog being favoraUe to the blueing of hydrangeas 
may be relied on^ Perhaps it may be right to mention, 
that the subsoil of the above-mentioned hydmngea-beds 
4 of a chalky nature. 

Melons, — It ib said that pigeon's dung is the best 
manure for mdons, and that the Persian fruit thence 
derives its superiority. I am not aware that this ma- 
nure has had fair, if any trial in England. In Persia, 
some nobles and wealthy individuals are said to keep 
ten, fifteen, twenty thousand pigeons, chiefly for their 
melon-beds. Not having been in Persia^ the writer of 
this note can not speak from actwd knowledge ; but 
what is here stated is given on very good authority. 
—E. M. [We understand this to be the fact. It is 
Baid that small towers, with a door at the bottom by 
which the pigeon's dung can be cleaned out, are built 
in the melon-fields of Persia. No doubt Ouano^ would 
have the same effect. But those melon-grounds are 
Baid to be regularly irrigated.] 

Grape Wine^ — ^I gathered my grapes One fine day, 
threw a bunth into a tub, and pressed out the juice 
with (rather an uncommon press) an old but Well- 
denned cricket-bat Each bunch wad thus pressed 
as it was thrown into the tub. and the produce was 
about four gallons of juice. To this was added about 
fourteen pounds of loaf sugar, and abont four gallons 
of pure pond water. I allowed the stalks and seeds to 
remain during the process of fermentation (which was 
very steady for some days) ; then I strained off the 
wine, and allowed it to remiain exposed to the air for 
another day ) and finally I put it into an eight-gallon 
cask, which I did not bung down for three weeks or a 
month afterward, when aU fermentation had entirely 
ceas»i. The wine was bottled off in about ten or 
eleven months, and has been mistaken by experienced 
travellers for Moselle. Encouraged by my success, I 
have since made two more quantities, but I have in 
both instances put the wine into the cask without 
waiting for the fermentation: and I put into it a 
lai^er quantity of sugar ; the consequence is, my wine 
now is like ** Champagne non motusenx.** I may add 
that the strength of the wine is very considerable ; it 
bums like bnuidy, particularly that made last year, in 
which the proportion of juice to water was as three to 
one. All wine-makers that I have consulted, have 
Borne nostrum or other to improve the flavor, and al- 
most all have the notion that brandy is indispensable ; 
but I have not used anything of the kind. The grapes 
I used were chiefly early white varieties, but I sdso 
used blade Hamburghs, which were very far from 
being ripe. The time was October. 

Receipt far making Grape TTtne.— The Gardeners' 
Magazine says, take 4| gallons water, beer measure ; 
grapes, 5 gallons, beer measure, cmshed and soaked in 
the water seven days } sugar. Hi lbs., at 10]^ per lb. 
— the grapes, perhaps, 5«. The cask in which it was 
made held exactly 61 gallons, beer measure, and pro- 
duced 34 bottles of i;nne dear. A bottle of the above 
wine kept ten yean, and proved very good. 

BviUr toOhoK^ CAsm^.^The Stamford Mercury 



informs us that a cow, the property of Mr* Smithi 
farmer, of this place, has been regularly milked for the 
last twelve months, but during the last thirt^n weeks^ 
after standing for two meals as usual, the cream when 
taken off has changed gradually to butter, without the 
assistance of a chum of any description \ and when 
made up, is considerably firmer than any other butter 
at this season of the year. Strange as this may ap^ 
pear, it is an indisputable Aict. 

To Prevent Catik from ^awrtBg.— AH neat beasts 
have a natural tendency to scouring and flatulent 
disorders ; it b therefore a duty of the greatest im- 
portance to famiers, to sow and plant in pastures and 
hedges such herbs, in proper quantities^ as are found 
to be the best remedies for thes^ and such other 
complaints as cattle are most incident to. Among 
many that might be mentioned, the following are 
very salutary i— lovage, agrimony, carraway, and cum' 
min. 

Grazing, — ^If bullocks are turned to grace as soon 
as the grass rises in the spring, they keep the ground 
so bare, that, if a hot season ensues, it is burnt up, and 
the farmer either finds a necessity of turning them to 
hay a second time, or his beasts suffer for want of 
plenty» 

8aU and Most ae ManMre.^^la the Fanners' Gazette 
we notice, that Mr. D. Blackwood has used salt at the 
rate of 10 bushels to 18 cart loads of moss, and 6 loads 
of fi'esh farm-yard dung, and found that this com- 
post produced fh>m 20 to 50 per cent, more titmeps 
and twtatoes, on the same kind of soil, than when man* 
ured with fami-yard manure alone. These experi- 
ments have been conducted since 1835, with unlMtm 
results, and they go to show, how very valuable the 
muck on our salt marshes would prove in a compost 
Mr. Lewis mekea the foUowing remarks upon this ex- 
periment, and we bc^ especial attentkm to what be 
says about the salt being decompoeed* 

The above is the result of Mr. Bladcwood's pnie- 
tiee, and I can also bear testimony to the fertidEing 
properties of the compound, fhm my own experience, 
having this year (1840) produced fhim its application 
15 acres of very fine turneps* In the compost Which 
I prepared and applied, there were mixed 75 bushds 
of salt, or at the rate of &ve bushels an acre; and I 
remariced, after the fermentation had pcoceeded for 
some time, that the texture and nature of the compost 
changed, as it were, and the whole mass assumed a 
moist and rich appearance, which I ascribed to the op- 
eration of the salt in the mixttire. I may observe, that 
a general want of success has hitherto attended the nu- 
merous eiqieriments instituted upon salt for agricultural 
purposes, but then, these were never perfonned in such 
a manner as to prove siUisfactory ; for the great secret 
appears to lie in submitting the compost to that d^tee 
of heat which is necessary to produce fermentation ) 
and this process should be continued for some wedu 
previous to the mixture being applied to the land, so 
that the salt may dther be decompo9ed> or ondeigo 
some change from the feraientationy which seems iie» 
cessary for devdoping its fertilizing properties. Now^ 
the majority of those who have be^ In the practice <& 
testing the properties of salt, have dther applied it to 
the soil in its mineral state, or have simi^ diluted it 
with some liquid; and even when a compound was 
formed of earthy matters, and other substances, the 
salt was simply mixed with those ingredients, p^bapt 
immediatdy before being applied to the land, or at all 
events, without any attempt being made to produce 
that fermentation which appears to be essentially ne- 
cessary to the success of the whole operation : hence 
the reason why reports of experiments oa thfl use of 
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salt, as a manure, have hitherto been as different as 
the soils on which they were made. I am aware that 
it has been (reqnently asserted by teamed and scientific 
men, that salt is only a stimulant, and possesses no 
aourishment, but may excite the vegetaUe absorbent 
tessels into greater action than usaal. I am not pre- 
pared to controrert this assertion; but the result of 
several experimenU would go far to esUblish a different 
Tiew of the matter. 

LiEBio's Theoet or th* Nununoir or Plants. — 
Though immediately ordered, we have not yet received 
the pamphlet of Br. Mohl alluded to in our July No., 
attacking Liebig's assertions in re|^ to the nutrition 
of plants. Instead of this^ therefore, we commence a 
review of it from the London Gardeners' Chronicle by 
Prof. Lindley. It is entitled Br. Justus Liebig in his 
selation to VegetaUe Physiology* By Dr. Hugo Mohl. 
(Dr. Justus Liebig's Yerholtniss zur Pflancen-Physiol- 
Ogie.) Tubingen. Frues. 1843. 

This is the pamphlet of Dr. Mohl to whieh we re- 
feired m a leading article of May the 20th, and which 
cooiists of a critique on the work of Dr. Liebig, so well 
known in this country under the title of « Chemistry, 
k its applicatians to Agriculture and Physiology." Dr. 
Mohl says that work was anxiously looked for by bot- 
anists both on account of the repuution of Liebig as a 
chemist, and from a knowled^ of the fact that they had 
BQch to look for from the aid of chemistry in their in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of the nutrition of plants. 
But Dr. Mohl observes that throughout the whole work 
there is a want of original exp^nment, which is the 
more wonderful, since it is written by the greatest ex- 
perimenter of his day, and the possessor of one of the 
kigest laboratories in Europe. Nevertheless Liebig 
everywhere insists on the importance of experiments, 
and is continually appealing to those of Theodore De 
fiaossure. Under these drcumstances, the work can 
only belodced upon as an attempt to construct a theory 
fiom data already known to the world. 

The next general remark by Dr. Mohl refers to thestyle 
hi which the book is written. If not always eonrect, it 
is enervetie and clear; the thoughts are propounded in 
short determinate propositions, and there is not the 
slightest indication of doubt or uncertainty about any- 
thug ; the author seems to know everything for certain, 
andsaysttboUlyout. This sort of style is apt to mislead 
the uninitiated, and frequently leads the author himself 
into positive contradictions ; in fact, a thing is stated to 
be hiack or white according as it suits the author's 
purpose. For instance, in one place he says that leaves 
do wd decompose carbcmic acid in the shade (iu which 
he is wrong), and in another place he says leaves do 
decompose carbonic acid in the shade (in which he is 
right). Such contradictions are frequent, snd prove 
that the author is neither well grounded in the subjects 
on which he has undertaken to write, nor has Ailly 
considered them. The manner in which Liebig at- 
tributes erroneous views, entertained po'haps by indi- 
vidual botanists, to << vegetable physiologists" and 
« botanists'' in general, is objectionable and liable to 
mislead. Thus he says that << vegetable physiologists" 
Gonskler humus as the principal food of plants. Now 
this is not true : vegetable physiologists have no sacred 
books in which their Vode of laws is contained, and if 
any individuals have maintained such a view, the great 
I body has not. In fact, Ingenhousz, Senebier, Curt Spren- 
1 gdy Link, and De CandoUe, have all either denied it or 
t taken other vlewB. The doctrine of humus is altogether 
a chemical one, and has only been supported by chemists. 
; Again, Lielng says that *' all botanists and vegetable 
! physiologists have doubted the assimilation of the 
\ carbon of the atoMMphere by plants." Yet all bo<dtf on 



vegetable physiology contradict such a statement ; and 
the absorption of carbonic add from the atmosphere is 
sa generally admitted, that Adolphe Brongniart, in the 
13th volume of the " Annales des Sciences," has even 
prq)osed to account for the excessive vegetation of the 
primitive world upon the supposition, that the atmo- 
sphere, at the period those plants were growing, con« 
tained a larger amount of carbonic acid in its composi- 
tion than it now does. This might have been considered 
misr^resentation, had not Liebig in many other in- 
stances displayed an equal amount of ignorance of 
botanical literature and facts. As, for example, when 
he says that the woody fibre of lichens may be replaced 
by oxalate of lime, and that in equisetam and the bam- 
boo silica assumes the form and functions of the woody 
bundles, and that a leaf secreting oil of lemons or oS 
of turpentine, has a different structure from one secre- 
ting oxalic acid. 

An instance of Liebig's misrepresentation of facts 
occurs in his rejecting the theory of the respiration of 
plants. It is well known that plants absorb oxygen in 
the dark, and give out carbonic acid ; and this has been 
attributed by botanists to a true process of respiration. 
This, Liebig thinks, betrays great ignorance on the 
part of botanists. He believes the giving out of the 
carbonic acid to be merely a mechanical process, and 
the absorption of oxygen to be a chemical one. He 
says all leaves, dead or living, absorb oxygen, and the 
more oil or tannic acid they possess, the more oxygen 
they absorb. He endeavors to prove this position by 
comparing, fhxn tables made by De Saussure, the quan- 
tity of oxygen absorbed by the leaves of pinus abies, 
quercus robur, and populus alba, as compared with the 
quantity absorbed by the agave Americana. Mohl re- 
marks on this statement, that, in the first place, the 
quantity of oxygen absorbed by the agave Is put down 
at 0.3, when it ought to have been at 0.8, so as to 
affect The ealculations very considerably } and that, in 
the second jdaee, those plants in De Saussure's table 
which contain neither oil nor tannic acid in any quan- 
tity, as the triticum sestivum and robinia pseudacacia, 
are altogether omitted, although they absorbed more 
oxygen than those mentioned by Liebig; while the 
oily juniper and rue, which are aJso omitted, absorbed 
less. 

Again, Liebig states on this point, that the absorp- 
tion of oxygen has nothing at all to do with the pro- 
cesses of life. How is it, then, asks Mohl, that plants 
b^in to be blighted when oxygen is withdrawn ; that 
seeds will not germinate ; that leaves lose their irri- 
tability ; that the motions of leaves and flowers cease ; 
that leaf-buds and flower-buds will not open when 
brought into an atmosphere without oxygen 7 But the 
way to settle the question of respiration would appear 
to be to determine whether the asserted relation be- 
tween the quantity of oxygen absorbed, and the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid given out was wrong. In De 
Saussure's experiments, there was found to be an exact 
relation in all cases. This would not be the case^ 
were Liebig's theory of the origin <^ the carboaic add 
correct. 

These few general remarks, observes Dr. Mohl, will 
serve to indicate the claim of Liebig to become a re- 
former of botanical science. 

The next part of Dr. Mohl's observatkms relatefl to 
the chapters of Professor Liebig's book, inscribed << The 
Assimilation of Carbon." The questkm at issue is 
whether the plants owe their carjKm to the absorption 
of organic or inorganic substances. Professor Liebig 
having given his sanction to the latter opinion. The 
reasons which seem to have weighed most with him 
aroi 1st, Humic acad loses its solabie character by es- 
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sication as well as bj fVeedng ; 2d, £vcn oonceding 
that all the bases found in the ashes of plants should 
bave been conveyed to their substance in the form of 
humates, yet the amount of htimic acid thus conreyed 
to plants is not sufficient to explain the amount of car- 
bon they contain; moreoTer, 3d, Even all the rain 
which falls on a certain area, is not sufficient to explain 
the large quantity of carbon they contain. But the 
diief argument against the plants deriving carbon from 
humus is, 4th, That manured and barren ground will 
3rield nearly the same amount of earbon in the f^ants 
growing thereon. It is, in fine, to be observed, that 
&th. Humus and the carbon of plants must have the 
same origin, as it is impossible that there could have 
existed any primitive humus, for plants must have ex- 
isted before humus. Plants receive, therefore, their 
carbon from the atmosphere, where it exists in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply all plants with carbon. Dr. 
Mohl says, then, that Liebig has arrived, in these re- 
marks, at one or two results correct in the main ; but 
he also shows that most of it (or at least as much as is 
true) has been known to Saussure 40 years ago. As 
the above axiom, however, is one of great importance 
in botanical physiology. Dr. Mohl proceeds to examine 
the doctrine of Liebig in detail. The argument stated 
under No. 1 proves, he says, nothing, because the com- 
bination of humie acid with alkalies, stated under No. 
2, is iu direct contradiction to it. These parts of the 
question have been, however, already stfl«i by Schlei- 
den ; and the utmost which can be conceded is, that 
plants do not obtain all their carbon from the soil. 

Liebig concludes one of his remarks relating to hu- 
mus in the following words : — " As ]^ats grown on an 
acre of unmanured meadow or forest land will assimi- 
late an equal amount of carbon to those grown on ma- 
nured and cultivated fields, — as, moreover, the former 
soil will not become, by the process of vegetation, 
poorer in humus, but on the contrary, rkh&^i there 
must be a source different from humus or manure, 
whence plants receive their carbon, and this is the 
atmosphere." This mistaken argument of Liebig (says 
jyr, Mohl), arises out of his confounding the origin of 
carbon, in the whole of vegetation, with that in a sin- 
gle plant, as well as on Ids placing unmanured soil on 
a par with that which is deficient in humus. A plant 
night require a certain amount of humus for its nour- 
islunent, and still prepcure and yield, by the decay of its 
foliage or herbage, the same quantity, or even more 
than it has absorbed, for the growth of subsequent gen- 
erations. 

The next argument of Liebig discussed by Dr. Mohl 
(rdkting always to the origin of carbon in plants), is 
that in antedUuvian times, i^ftnts must have existed 
before humus ; and so they do now— witness the leea- 
noras and parmelias growing on the perpendicular difis 
of granite mountains. This reminds him of the ques- 
tion, whether the egg or the hen existed first ; and 
being aware of the abuse which has of late beoi made 
of scientific axioms being derived from mere algebraic 
caknlations, he says that all sorts of results may be 
ex-calculated (herausrechnen) in that way. 

To settle the question about the existence of primeval 
humus, Dr. Mohl makes the foOowing renwric on ante- 
diluvian vegetation. ** What do we know of the in- 
cipient vegetatum of the pdmeval world 7 and why, 
bdbre the appearance of the highest developed plants 
such for instance as ferns, should not others which can 
live without hunroS|j^ch as mosses and lichens, have 
prepared the humus'necessary for the higher phmts f* 
This, of course, is the eternal progress of vegetation in 
all tbnes and in every place of the i^bc 
CCoatiniiad oo ptgt MS.] 
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The Farmeks' Mms, ob SotracE or Wkalth.— 
The Albany Cultivator, in noticing this work in its 
October No., accuses the editor, Mr. Heermance, of 
« gross plagiarism'' in compiling it, merely because he 
dkl not put quotation-marks to every extract, or me»- 
tioB the author's name from whom he quoted what 
doing so. Mr. H., in his preface, acknowledges that 
the work is a compilation, and also gives the names 
of the persons from whom he has niade his principal 
extracts. In his copy he had marked all these extiacta 
with quotations ; but when the work was read in proo^ 
the proof-reader, acccmling to the gmeral tuage of pub- 
lishers, after the ackno^edgments of Mr. H. in his 
preface, said they should be struck out, and accordingly 
did it ; so that if there be any blame in this matter, it 
can not be attached to Mr. Heermance. Mr. Gaylori^ 
name, about the omission of which the Cultivator com- 
plains so much, is repeatedly mentioned in the extracts 
from his essay in the body of the work— quite enocgh 
we should suppose to satisfy any reasonable man; and 
if he penned the article in the Cultivator on this sub- 
ject, he only shows his ignorance cf general usage 
among printers. Neither Mr. Heermance, nor any ooe 
else, wishes to rob him of one iota of what may be his 
due. But if tried by his own rule here laid down m 
the Cultivator, a " grosser plagiarist" than himtdf 
does not exist ; for there is scarcely an idea in his 
Essay on Manures, which has not been takea fron 
Davy, Liebig, Johnstone, Dana, aiid other writers. 
We do not see a single experiment detailed there as 
made by himself, nor do we find one sin^e new prin- 
ciple illustrated. The whole merit of his essay con- 
sists in his putting the substance of others' knowledge 
into a compact, popular form. Now we do not meo- 
tion this for the purpose of finding fault with Mr. Gay- 
lord, or detractmg from his performance, for his essay 
is a clever paper enough, and was worthy the prise 
awarded to it ; we only advert to it in order to show 
him how easily he may be retorted upon, tried by tke 
rules he is pleased to lay down for the guitiuKe 
of others; and this revamping other peoi^e's ideas 
is pretty generally characteristic of his editoriali. 
But new ideas are not often to be looked for in these 
matters, and an editor may consider himself fbrtuoote, 
who embodies the knowledge of the day in the noe: 
agreeable manner for the popular mind. For our own 
part, we can scarcely lay claim to even this mak. 
The Cultivator seems to look upon the introdnctian of 
the name of the American Agriculturist into rhe Fann- 
ers' Mine with a very jaundiced eye, aad we suspect 
that this is Mr. Heermance'sprmrijMii qffiatx. Had the 
name of the Cultivator been introduced instead of Ih^ 
of this journal, its notice of the work woul^ probably- 
have been in a very dififerent stjit. We are really 
sorry that the Cultivator could not have been ao mndi 
obliged. 

A Treatise ok Food and Diet, with obserratiaas 
on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disotdered States 
of the Digestive Organs; and an account of the Dieta- 
ries of some of the principal metropolitan and other 
establishments for paupers, lunatics, criminals, chil- 
dren, the sick, &c, by Jonathan Pereira, M. D., 9tc^ 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in Loa- 
don ; edited by Charles A. Lee. New Yoik, J. It H. 
6. Langley, 57 Chatham street The title above in- 
dicates the nature of the book, and we need only add, 
that it is considered a standard authority, and the noit 
aUe and complete work ever published on Food and 
Diet. It makes a book of 325 pages large octart, 
price $1. No family ahoaU be without the woffic 
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RBVIUW OF THB MARKBT. 

PBICfiS CURBEITT HI NEW YORK, OCTOBER 16, 1843. 

ASHES, PoU, MrlOOlbt. 94 50 to $4 03 

P«wU .v. do. 5 85 »» 5 38 

SACON SIDES, Smokwl, per lb. 4* " 5i 

lajMckl .„.do. 6 " 6| 

•ALE ROPE do. • " 9 

BARK, QMrdtnm p«r toa 23 00 " S4 90 

BARLEY perbosh. 44 «' 50 

BEANS, WJiite .V....do. 1 184 •* 195 

BEEF, Mom per bbL 6 50 ** 7 50 

Pnme .....do. 4 50 " 5 50 

Smoked per lb. 7 •♦ 7i 

RoQDdi, in pickle ...*. do. 4 ** 6t 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 88 •« SO 

BOLT ROPE do. 19 " IS 

BRISTLES. American do. 95 ** 65 

BFTTER, TaUe do. 12 " 15 

Slupptnflr w do. 6 " 10 

CANDLES, Mould, TaUow do. 9 ** 18 

Sperm do. S8 ** 38 

Stearic do. 90 ** 95 

CHEESE do. 4 " 7 

CIDER BRANDY, SaaUm pernl. 35 « 40 

WeeUra do. 28 " 85 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 7*" 84 

COAL, Anthracite 9000 Ibc. 4 75 " 5 50 

Sidnej and Picton parchal. 8 00 ** 8 95 

CORDAGE, Amerioan per lb. II *' 19 

CORN, Northern perbnah. 59 ** 53 

Southern do. 51 " 58 

COTTON per lb. 6 " 11 

COrroN BAOOINO, Amar. hemp per yard. 16 ** 18 

AmtricanFlax do. 15 ** 10 

FEATHERS perlb. 99 " 33 

FLAX, American .V..do. 8 " 84 

FLAX SEED, rough per7bu8h 00 '' 9 50 

clean do. ** 

FLOUR, Northern and Weatem per bU. 4 44 '* 4 75 

Panejr :...do. 5 50 ** 5 024 

Southern perbU. 4 95 " 4 75 

Rkhmond City BCUla do. 5 75 ** 

Rye do. 9 87 " 3 19 

HAMS. Smoked perlb. 5 " 74 

Pickled do. 4 " 5 

HAY. •..perlOOlbe. 35 " 40 

HIDES, Dry Southern perlb. 10 " 11 

HEMP, Ruaaia, dean per ton. 180 00 " 185 00 

American, water-mtted do. 140 00 ** 180 00 

do dew-ratted do. 90 00 •* 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 " 10 

HORNS per 100 1 95 " 5 00 

LARD perlb. 54 " 8 

LEAD V..do. SI •* 4 

Sheet and bar do. 4 " 44 

ICBAL, Com perUd. 9 81 '* S 00 

Com. perhhd. 13 00 " 13 50 

MOLASSES, New Orleana pergal. 95 ** 97 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 10 ** 31 

OATS, Northern per both. 95 '* 97 

Southern do. 91 ** 93 

OIL, Lineeed, AiMriean porgal. 75 " 80 

Caator do. 00 ** 95 

Lard do. 55 ** 06 

OILCAKE....- perlOOlbe. 100 *' 

FKAIL Field perboah. 1 95 " 

FIFCH perbbl. 1194" 137 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 9 00 " 9 95 

GroundiinbUa perowt. 50 ** 

PORK, Meaa perbbl. 10 00 " 1100 

PriflM do. 9 95 «* 10 19 

BICE perlOOlba. 9 50 '* S 00 

BOSIN pefbbl. 06 " 1 00 

BYB perboah. OS ** 06 

SALT peraack 135** 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. S «* 44 

PIflUed .V..do. S " 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 38 ** 40 

SUGAR, New Orieaaa perlb. " 7 

SUMAC, American .perton 95 00 " 97 50 

TALLOW per lb. 7 " 74 

TAR per bbL 138 " 176 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 buah. 14 00 <* 10 00 

TOBACCO perlb. S " 7 

TURPENTINE perbbL t 37 " t 09 

WHEAT, Weetem perboah. 99 <* 96 

Southern do. 86 <* 99 

WHISKEY, American pergal. 93 " 95 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 36 *< 60 

Merino do. SO " 35 

Half-Uood do. 96 " t7 

^ ....do. IS «< SI 



New York Cattle Market— October 16. 

At market. 950 beef Cattle, (300 from the south) 95 Cows and 
Calves, and 3,000 Sheep and I.ambs. 

PaicBs.— Bc^ Cattle do not Tary from last week, and we quote 
to correspond, via : $3 50 to S5 50 for retailing qualiUea. 100 un- 
■olu, and 20 taken for BermodA. 

Cmcs emd Calves.— AM Uken at $18 a $90. 
Sheen and Lom^i.—Sales of 9,700 at $1 194 a $3 for Sheep, and 
$1 o $8 sri for l4imba. ' *^ 

RcMABKS. Aehes, are in fair demand. Coal in great request. 
Ccttom ia quite dull, and neither buyer nor seiter seems disposed to 
operate. Our next adricea from Euvope will probably affect the 
market, though in which way we hardly dare anticipate— we hope 
£ivorablT, however. Export from the United States since 1st Sep* 
tember last, 7,348 bales ; same time last year, 15,898 ; same time 
year before, 91,073. PToiirand WJkeat are somewhat in demand, 
and at a trifle better prices ; still, we can not expect much higher 
rates to rule for the coming seaeon. Com, Rye, and Oaie. in fair 
request. Hay is shipping in prsUy large qoantitiea. Hop* a:* 
Tery dull and depressed. Motasee* the same. New Beef is ooa»» 
ing in Ismly, and sells well. Porky the prices rather unaettled. 
Rsc« and Sugar quite actire. Tobacco not so firm. 

Stock* of a permanent kind continue without change, while 
there is plenty of gBmbling in the fiiocy kind. 

Money is abundant at adyancfng ratea. Good paper can not be 
drnia for leaa than 4 to 5 per cent., and aa many goods are now sold 
on long credits, we are ot opinion it will aoon still further advance. 
It is worth to 7 per cent, on bond and mortgage, and dilBoult to 
be obtained. In other mattera we have nothing of especial interest 
to remark. 



BliACK GAIiLiOWAY CATTLE. 

A pure-bred imported cow, and a bull of the Galloway or 
Kyloe breed of Scotch Highland cattle, are for sale in this vicin- 
ity. These animals are veiy fine of their kind, and were cheeen 
from oae of the meet oelebnied breeders of this stock in Scotland. 
The cow took several inrizes at the agricultural shows before being 
shipped to this country, and gives a superior quality of milk. The 
bull is quite equal to the cow, and they vrill be aoid at a reasonable 
price. 

Apply, poet paid, to the Editor <^ thia paper. 



A STOCK MAN WANTED TO GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the state of Georgia, wishee to engage a faithful 
oompetcnt man to take charge of hia stock. If he be married, and 
his wife be a good dairy woman, she will also find employment. 
The situation ia in the interior cf the country, and quite kealtKy. 
N(»e need apply if above middle age, or who nave not had aouie 
experience in their bnsineea in this country, and can bring the best 
of references. 

Address the Editor of thia paper. 



SOUTH'DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Having, with my son, coadoded to yisit England, aad peihapa 
Fnnoe wid Germany, with a view of becoming, by persMiu oboer- 
yation, betur acquainted with the great agricultural improvements 
of the day, as well as more especially to examine oar own &vorite 
depertmenu of Stock, Stock-breeding, and Stock-growing, we 
have ocmdnded to diapoee of the principal part of our South-Down 
flock, conaisting of ewee, lambs, and bocka-Hill ci which are tned 
exoluaively from the OI^hmIo aad Babraham Sooka of John Slhnan, 
Eeq.,and Jonas Webb, £aq., in England. More than thia need 
not be aaid for their purity of blood, and excellence of deacent. 

The flock ia ia the moat perfect health, and we think it wiU be 
conceded, when seen, that the produce is in no way inferior to the 
imported sheep ; but it was adviaable to sell them, that the fiurm 
ahould not become overstocked during our abe e noe. 

Mr. Thomaa HoUis o£OUbert*yille, Butternuts, will takeehaigo, 
and make sale of the aheep, on the ground sel e eled for the An\» 
cultural Exhibition of the Americaa Inatitute» to be held in New 
York on the 18th and 19ih of October, when the flock will be ex- 
hibited, and sold without reserve. 

FRANCIS ROTCH. 

Butternuts, Otaego oo. N. Y., Sept. 19th, 1843. 



FARM TO LET. 

Wanted to let on shares a Farm of 480 noiea, 80 of which are 
well fenoed and under good cultivation. It is well stocked with 
homed eattle and horaes,andhas agood supriy of fanning utensila, 
a two-story frame house, and large bam. The land ia of the best 
quality, and well watered by two never-fiuling atreame. It liea im 
aperfeotly healthy region, on a high rolling prairie, 18 milee from 
SpringflekL the capital or the State, aad 35 miles from Pekin, on 
the river Illinois. The person making application for it must be 
a aun of fiunily, possess some capital, and givt 
ence aa to character. 



» capital, and give sa ti s fa ctory refer- 



^^ypotlpcid to the Editor of thia paper, 906 Broadway New 
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STOCK FOR^ALE. 

B. H. Htadriduon A Co., of Middl«towii« BaUer eomty, Ohio, 
will promptly attend to orders for Short- Horn Cattlo, BakoweU, Me- 
rino, South-Down, and Saxon Sheep ; alao for Berkchire pigs from 
"WbidMr Castle, imported from England, and twantr choioe Berk- 
shire sows, a port of which were also imported. Windsor Castle 



stands 3 fset high, and is estimated bj oomnatent judges to weigh 
1000 lbs. Pigs of omsses with the imnorted Kenilworth, the laige 
Miami, Byfiehi, and Grazier stocks, will likewise be famished. 



None but choice specimens of any of the above stock will be sup- 
plied, and at piioes corresponding with the times. Address, post 
paid, as above. 

R. H. HENDRICK80N die Co. 

Oct. 13th, 1843. 



SOUTH-DOWN AND LONG-WOOLLED 
SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Will be sold at Auetioa on Monday the SSd of October next, 
at U o^oiook A. M., at Coldenham, 8| miles west of Newburgh, 
about 70 head of South-Down Sheep, consisting of Buck^ Ewes, 
and Lambs. They are all bred from stock selected from the most 
oelebrat«d flocks in Sussex, England, and imported by the sob- 
scribe rs. 

Also 30 head of choice Long-WooUed Sheep, several of them 
imported. S. A J. WAIT. 

CcManham, Angnst 24, 1843. St 



CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

205 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 

Sazton A Miles, Publishers, and dealers in Books in evary de- 
partment of Literature, at very reduced prices forcAiA. 

S. A M. poblish the following Book, which should be in every 
ftmUy in the United States: GUtit^TS DOMESTIC MEDICINX, 
or the Poor Man*s Friend. 

Among tile many pnbUcations of mors than doobtftU utJUtr, with 
which our presses groan, jt is pleasant to offer to the pubtic one 
whidi, while it can not injure the mental and moral powers, Im ca- 
pable of improving our health and proloaging our days. It is 
BOW about ten years since this work was first puUishisd, sinee 
wbidi time it has passed through many large editions, snd the 
astonishing number of ens kmndrtd tktmiond copies has been sold 
in the soothem and western states, and the demMid is increasing. 

It has just been revised and corrected, containing 900 paga** aad 
executed in superior style. People may be disposed to smile when 
We tell them that they can save money by purchasing this book, 
but vre think we can satisfv them that such is the Ak^ In every 
family more or leas is paid yearly for doctor^ tails. A child is 
taken with a fever, or some other complaint, and from ignorance 
nothing is or can be doae efTeotually to check it. The physician 
is called, and a large biU is eontraeted; whereas, had OuRii*8 
IXmbstio MlDioiMl been oa hand, a remedy could easily have 
been found which would have checked the disease in its tot stage, 
and not only have saved the pone, bat perhaps tkw Ula. 

~ AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 

BRIDGEPORT, OOlfNSCTICUT. 

Tka Rev. B. 6. NoUe pro p oee s to estaMish an Agtitaltnral 
Tnstitota, on his Farm in the town of Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
Location is on the east bank of the harbor, within a few auaatee 
walk of the churches, sarrouaded by agreeable rural soenery. 

The fan eonrse of iastnietioo will embrace the aatural seienoet, 
with their application to agriculture, aad all the braaohes of a fin- 
ished BngUali edacatka. 

7^ isMtsr f sna vrill ooaunaaee oa the first Wedaeodav of Octo- 
ber, and the sumiaar term on the first Wednesday of May. The 
spring aad aatnmn vaeatioas wiU be each foar ween. 

ExpBNBBS.* For Board, Toitioa, Washing, and Fuel, wiU be 
tor each term of twMUrtwo weeks; $80. 

Faymsal to be made for each term in advance. 

T%e pupil should be 

ba mads to the Rev 

the Editor of the Amerieaa 



Ofvided bed and bedding. AppUeatioB to 
O. Noble. Bridgeport, Ooaaactieat, or to 
m Agricnlturist. tt 



Americaik Agricoltiirlat AtanaiiRC for 1844* 
This woric eomprises M pages, double eoluams octavo, witb 
naaarons wood euti, price $8 per haadrsd, 19^ cents each. In 
the con tent s wiH be found— Agricultural Sutistics of the United 
States— Aspects and Nodes Astronomical Caleadars for Montreal, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, aad New Orleaaa— 
Chaiaeters aad Names of tlte Planets, Ac— Fknaers* Northeim 
Caleadars, with particular directions for the maaageHieat of the 
Fam, Cattle, Fruit and Flower Oaidea, Ac— Soathem Caleadars 
for tlie Planter aad Farmer, with ex^elt dizectaans for the eal- 
tnre aad harvestiag of Cottoa, Rica, To b a cc o, Ae^ Ae. 



AYRSHIRB AH D YORKSHIRES CATTLB. 

Soperior oows aad great milkeTa, of the AyrshiTe aad Yorkshire 
aloek, rsosntly imported from Soodaad aad EaglaiKl, can "be had 
on raaaoaable tanas. llkeTare ia tba vioiaityof thiacit]r,Md«aB 
ba aaen aaj time, upon a law boat* notiae. 

^^fP>7» pott PKM, to tte Sditor of tbis pqwr. 



fa Aa^c 



THE ABUBRICAV AORICUIiTURlST. 

Fa b li s hed Moathly, eadi aaaiber oootainaff St' jagis, reyal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One DoDar per year ia advance ; stagla aamben, Tm 
Cents; three copiea (or Two Dollaia ; eight aopieo for Five Dellaia. 

Each number of the Agiicultarist aootains bat One Aeet, sab* 
Jcct to aewspaper postage aaly, wbidi is omt cemt f " ^ 
or within 100 milee of its pubUcatMB, aat 
if over 100 miles, without the Stale. 

AovKiTtsBMBRTs will be insetted at OaeDoBar, if not eaosad- 
ing twelve Bnes, aad in the same preportioa, if sTnasdinc dMt 
number. 

D7 Rewiit tkrougk PottwmMUn^ a<% i^ l a w aZIews. 

Editoia of Newspapers notictng tbe^Maabers o€ this wovk i 
ly, or advertising it, will be farnished a'Ccpj | " 
such notice to this Ofik^e. • 

Volume 1 of Thi Ambbioaii AoticuLTtrmiaT, witb table d 
contents complete, for sale at $1 ;'MiaadsoBiely booad Im cfa^ 
$1 15. It is a neat and tasteful bdbk, and amkas nl 
premium for distribntioB with Agricuhnral SodsCiaa; 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal diseoant will I 

117 To prevent confusion, all letters merely c ' ' 
or enclosing money for su b scri p tions, should be addraaaafttl 
* Miles, MS Broadway, poai-paid or franked by tha T^m 

Communicatioas for pabhcatioa, to be directed ta tka 
and all orivaU letters, or those on business discoma et ad wilbths 
oaper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allan, Wi Broadway. 




BUSINESS A6ENC¥. 

The Snbecriber will attend pioaptty to tbe execotjoa of aB st- 
ders for the purchase of stock, agricuftaral i ui pl ameat s, or mei» 
chaodise of aay kind ; also the negotiatioa of loans, sales of Imids, 
payment of taxea, Ac He has bcwn more or bas eagagad ia bhT' 
caniile pursuits in this city for ten years, aad has an ejJaaa is 
acquainunoe with moneyed men, aad a thorough kaowlete ef 
bttsiaess in general. Caah or prodaee mast invanabiy be ia baad, 



before orders for purchases can be ezeovted. 
tOS Broadway, New York. 



▲.B.ALLIN. 



AQBNT8 FOR THE AMERICAN AGRJCULTUXISr. 
John Halsall, Bookseller, St. Loais, Mo. 
G. S. Taiotor. BookseUer, Natcfaex, Miss. 
J. B. Steele, New Orisaas. 
Saxton, Peiros, A Co., Boatos. 
Arthur D. Phelps, Bostan. 
R. H. Hendrickson, Middletown, Ohio. 
E. Cornell. Ithaca, N. Y. 
H. KirUand, Nortlwmptoa, Mass. 

CONTENTS OF SECOND OCTOBER NUMBER. 
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Maple Sugar, \ 

Scarcity of Swiae, and their Priess, ^ • - • - 
Mediterranean Wbeat, \ 

Diseases of Sheep, ) ..---. 

The Yak, \ 

New-Havaa County AgrieultayBl Show aad FUr, | 

Silk Convention, 

Show and Fair of the Now Yoric State Agricohnral So* ) 
ctety for 1843, \ 

Buflfalo urass, - 
Mr. Rotoh in Euraps, 
Obituary, Wm. Lincoln, 
Dorking Fowls 
The New England Famar, 
Slock for Sale, 
Mtecellaneous, 
Foreign Agricultural Newt, - - . _ 
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Review of tbe Market, 
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Joba Lewis, Tirgiaia Cburaiaf Afi|parBtus, 
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Agricultare is the most healthful, the most osefol, and the most 
noble employment of Man. — WaahingUm, 



VOL. II. 



NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1843. 



NO. IX. 



A. B. Allen, Editor. 



Saxton & Miles, Publishers, 205 Broadway. 



SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SHOW OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

Ik accordance with its programme, the show of 
this great Natiooal Society was opened at Niblo's 
spacioos saloon and garden in Broadway, on Tues- 
day the 10th October, for the exhibition of Manu- 
&ctared Artides* Vegetables, Seeds, Fruits, Flow- 
ers, Dairy Products, &c, &c., and continued ser- 
enteen days. The daily concourse of visiters to 
the show evinced an unflagging interest on the 
part of the public in these matters, and we are 
tdd, notwiUistanding an increase of free tickets 
iflsoed, that more money has been taken the pres- 
ent year than erer before. Bands of music or 
a choir of singers were in attendance most of the 
time during the day, to give greater variety to the 
flcene, and in the evening, fire-worl(j& w«t»>«tvplay 
tAadd to the dazzling brilliancy of the illuminated 
display. In addition to these, for the entertain- 
ment of the graver part of the community, address- 
ee of a highly instructive kind were delivered almost 
every evening, hy eminent men from different 
perta of the Union, on subjects appropriate to the 



MAirurACTOBiD A&TEGLBs.— In these generally 
noticed an improvement, especially in Silk 
Fahrics, India Rubber Goods, Cotlery, and light 



Iron Furniture ; these, however, not particularly 
concerning agriculture, we must leave our readers 
in want of more information respecting them, to 
seek it in the full reports of the committees of the 
Institute on these subjects. 

Agbicttltulal Ihflbmeiits.— The show in these 
was moderate, but most of them were good of their 
kind. Among the new things whi^ more partic- 
ularly attracted our attention, w^re a Potato-Dig- 
ger ; a Dog-Power Machine for churning, as figur- 
ed page 272 of this No. ; a -Single Horse-Power ; 
an Ox-Yoke with bow-aprtog instead of the com- 
mon key ; a Subsoil Plow, (price $10,) cheap and 
effectual; Three-shiire Cultivators, stirring the 
earth effectually in the centre of the row with the 
middle share, uid throwing the dirt to the right 
and left with the hind shares like a small plow; 
Three-share Plows, turning three light furrows 
at a time > and an improved Fanning-MilL There 
were many other instruments, some with new im- 
provements, which we thought well oC but as we 
had no opportunity of testing their merits, we shall 
defer saying more till we can inspect the reports 
of the committees on these subjects. 

Vboetables,— Here was a ^ood display, esped- 
ally of several new kinds of seedling Potatoes, and 
other roots of which we thiilk highly. Some of 
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these were of monstrous growth, especially the 
Roots and Squashes. A Chinese Pumpkin of a cu- 
rious rag>wheel shape weighed 118 pounds; and 
Egg-Plants we saw nearly as large as our hat-crown. 

Geazn. — ^The Cereal disphiy, we must confess, 
with the exception of Indian and Egyptian com, 
was meager enough. Some ears of the former we 
measured were 15 inches long, of the grain part ; 
and others were of great circumference, and show* 
ed as high as twenty-one rows, which is rather 
extraordinary for norihem com. The seed of the 
Egyptian Com is something like Broom Ccam ; the 
stalks are said by those who hare tried it, to be 
admirably adapted for simimer soiling. 

pRuns. — ^Here was a rery good show indeed, 
with the exception of Peaches, it being passed the 
season for these. A Bell Pear was exhibited 
maasuring 18) inches round, and weighing 33 
ounces; Apples 18) oimces each; and Chinese and 
other Quinces of great size. There was quite a 
variety of grapes, and good of their kind ; Spanish 
Chestnuts four times the size of the common 
Amfrican, and various other things of which we 
shall make due mention hereafter. 

FLOWBxSi — ^It was so late in the season that we 
toMwA expect a great display of these ; there 
woe, however, a few large bouquets, beautifully 
made up from quite a variety of flowers. The 
Dahlias were in great profusion, and a superb 
show. There were some new seedlings exhibited 
which struck us as perfect in form, shape, and 
color. 

Daibt FaozmcTt.— In Cheese there was a good- 
ly show, some immensely large, weighing nearly 
200 pounds. Of Butter there was a less quantity, 
though the quaK(y seemed unexceptionable. 

PLOraio-MATcs. 

This cama off on Itonday the 16th October, 
within a mile of the flourishing town of Paterson, 
N. J«, to and from which a special train of cars 
was furnished gratis by the liberality of the Rail- 
load Company, for the memben of the Institute, 
mil invited guests, and the insuro^ents of htis- 
bandry. 

At 10 o'clock, A. M., a large compaay was ta- 
ken up at the station-house at Jersey City^ among 
whom we noticed several distinguished strangers, 
Ihe Marquis de Cadenas and others from Cuba ; 
Cols. Baddiead and Cross, with other officers of the 
United States Army ;1 Commodore Pekay and 
Oaptahi Reed of the Navy ; together with General 
Fairbanks, and quite a party d gentlemen from 
Boatcn» &e., &e., Tn fine bands fiom the Second 



Regiment c^ Artillery, and the ship of the line 
North Cardina, were in attendance, and played 
alternately upon the occasion. As we rolled into 
Paterson^ a peal of cannon saluted us, and we found 
a numerous assembly of Jerseymen waiting our 
arrival at the depot. A long procession was 
now formed, and with the banners of the In- 
stitute floating in the air at the head of it* and the 
inspiring strains g[ the bands, we marched through 
the streets in double file to the Passaic Hotel 

Here the officers of the day were chosen as fel- 
lows: — 

Greneral Johnson of Brooklyn, N. Y., President ; 
Andrew Parsons, of N. J., Philip Schuyler, of 
N. Y., William Condell, of Peterson, N. J., James 
Tallmadge, N. Y., James Clowes, N. J., Adoniram 
Chandler, N. Y., Edward Clark, N. Y., Abraham 
Godwin, of Patoson, George C. Dekay, HudsoQ 
Ca, N. J., James L. Morris, Essex Ca, N. J., 
Philemon Dickerson, Passaic Ca, N. J., John 0. 
Choules, Mass., Stephen Fairbanks, Mass., Ftce 
Presidents ; Henry Meigs, of New York, Secre- 
tary; Edward N. Dickerson, of Paterson, Asm<aia 
Secretary, 

The fdlowing gentlemen were appointed judg- 
es of the Plowing : Messrs. Johnson, Schuyler, and 
J. D. Ward. 

The several Vice Presidents were made Mai^ 
shals of the day under the direction of General God- 
win, one of their number. 

These proceedings being over, and the plows 
not yet quite ready to start, most of the company 
now took the opportunity d visiting the FalliL 
The weather was ddightful, and the river ap- 
peared to great advantage, rushing in a bdd sliding 
leap down a chasm of about 70 feet From these 
precipices it is well known the lamented Mrs. 
Cummings was precipitated below in the most 
unaccountable manner to certain destruction ; here^ 
also, the renowned Sam Patch first took his initia- 
tory leaps, which finally ended in his death. The 
scenery around is wild and romantic, and wdl 
w(»rthy of being visited. But the Plowing-Match 
bebg the grand event, after a hasty view of the 
Falls and the delightful grounds around, we hy 
tened to the field of strife about a mOe distant 

Arrived on the ground, General Johnson called 
the assembly to order, when fifteen plows were 
entered. Thesoil wasofarichgravdly loaai,oa 
sod, and well calculated to test the merits of Ae 
plows. Prevums however to starting on thdr 
match, Mr. Teschemaker of BoetoQ delivered a 
capital address of about fifteen minutes duration, 
which was listened to with interest, and roundlf^ 
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. plauded. The bauds now siruck up aa enliven- 
march, and eTerything being ready, away the 
teams started at a rapid rate. The task was one 
eighth of an acre, to be done within an hour. It 
was a pretty close contest. A splendid pair of 
brindle cattle, howerer, driven by the plowman, 
accomplished the task first, having done it in 19 
minutes. We most confess this rather surprised 
us, for we had no idea that horses could so easily 
be beaten in the quickness of pace. The cattle 
were loudly cheered on finishing their last furrow, 
and did not seem to be worried at all with the 
feat, but looked up quite honestly, as much as to 
say, " Gentlemen, that can easily be beaten when 
we will." After this the plows were tested by the 
dynamometer. That of the least draught showed 
350 pounds, while the one of the greatest indicated 
COO pounds. 

The first premium, a silyer cup, was awarded 
to Mr. Cornelius Van "Winkle of Paterson, who 
used Eastman's plow of Baltimore. It was drawn 
by the brindle cattle above. We did not learn 
whether he was a descendant of the renowned 
Ripy but if so, he proved himself anything than 
very sleepy on the occasion. The award was not 
60 much for the quickness of time, as ic was for 
the perfect manner of the work. He, hoTrever, 
had some advantage in the soil ; his pdrt of the 
£eld being the lightest and dryest, and the sod not 
of so thick and firm a texture. 

The second premium of * alTer medal, was 
given to William Clowes of New Jersey— a Ber- 
gen plow. 

The third pieminm, « diploma, to John Swan— 
also a Bergen plow. 

As we know many persons will be interested 
in this plowing-mstch, and wish to learn all the 
particulars of the working of the plows, &c, at 
our request, Mr. 'B. Cornell, a practical mechanic 
and fiirmer, has been so obliging as to make us 
oat the foUowkig report. We have every confi- 
dence in his opinion, as he has given the subject 
of plows and plowing his particular attention for 
eereral years fWt 

The firs' on toy list is the Bergen plow, dimen- 
sions as /<^UoW8: length of beam forward of the 
standaid, 3 feet 7 inches; len^ firom p<Mnt to 
hec^ of modd-board, 3 feet 5 mches ; len^h of 
Isodstde, 2 feet 7 inches; width of cut, 9;^ mches; 
iridth of heel, 8| inches. This plow has a good 
shaped mould-board for ease of draught, but is 
slender back of the point, and would be liable 
to break in roogh grounds. It ^owed its land 
with 23 furrows, about 5J to 6 inches deep— the 
furrows turned smooth, and slighdv lapped. It 
took the third premium. Tiial with dymunome- 



ter, draught 350 pouads ; furrow 6 inches deep, 
12 inches wide ; soil a light gravelly loam. 

Second, Wisconsin plow, from Peekskill, No. 
29. Length of beam forward of standard, 4 feet ; 
length from point to heel of mould-board, SfeetSi 
inches; length of laadside, 2 feet 5 inches; width 
of cut, 11^ inches ; width of heel 9 inches. This 
plow has a good-shaped mould-board for sward 
plowing, and performed its work with 19 furrows, 
6 inches deep ; furrow turned smooth, and in a 
handsome manner, slightly lapped, and verv little 
broken. Trial with dynamometer, draugnt 450 
pounds ; furrow 12 inches wide, 6 inches deep. 

Wisconsin plow Na 28 J. Length of beam 4 
feet; length from point to heel, 3 feet 1 inch; 
length oflandside, 2 feet 5 inches; width of cut, 
lOif inches; width of heel, 9 inches; work per- 
formed with 22 furrows, 5 inches deep, well turn- 
ed, slightly lapped. Trial with dynatnometer, 
draught 450 pounds; furrow 12 inches wide, 5 
inches deep; tWo other furrows, one 4^ inches 
deep, another 6 inches deep, 12 inches wide. 

Fourth, the Morris plow, from Bloomfield, Es- 
sex countV» N. J. Length of beam, 4 feet 2 inch- 
es; length firom point to heel of mould-board, 3 
feet 5 inches; length of landside, 2 feet 8 inches ; 
width of cut, 9^ inches ; width of heel, 10^ inches ; 
I^Qod-shaped moi^d board. This plow performed 
its work of 17 mnows, 6 inches deep ; ftirrows 
well turned, and matched pretty well for a new 
and rough plow. Trial with dynamometer, 
draught 600 pounds ; furrows 12 inches wide— part 
of them 5 inches, the other part 6 inches deep. 

TlAh, the Scotch plow, all iron, dimensions not 
taken; work performed with 25 furrows, 6 inches 
deep, lapped strong at an angle of about 50 de- 
ffrees ; turned smooth. Trial with dynamometer, 
furrows 12 inches wide, 6i deep; draught 500 
pounds. 

Sixth, the Conklin plow firom Peekskill. This 
was a new plow, untried. Length of beam, 3 feet 
11 inches; length firom pomt to heel of mould- 
board, 3 feet 24 inches; length of landside, 2 feet 
5 inches ; width of cut, 8^ inches | width of heel, 
94 inches; mould-board very twisting; landside 
fallmg over on the land at an angle of about 10 de- 
grees; cast-iron cutter attached to the pomtcor- 
responding with the angle of the landside. Work 
performed with 18 furrows^ as near aa I could 
count them, about 5 inches deep. The quality of 
the work I believe answered the expectations of 
all but the owner of the plow. I hope his exer- 
tions may meet with better 'Success at another 
trial. The land allotted for this and the Geneva 
plows was stony and rough, giving the other 
plows a decided advantage over them. 

Seventh, the Wheel plow, firom Geneva, N. Y. 
Length of beam, 3 feet 7 inches ; length firoa^ 
point to heel of mould-board, 3 feet ^ inch. No 
regular landside : has a wheel about 1 foot in di- . 
ameter, which is designed to substitute the land* 
side and lessen the firicdon. Cut, 9 mches ; width 
ofheel, finches. This plow pwrfomed its work 
in a veiy Dad manner, with 21 furrows, 7 inches 
deep. The mould-board is in ;t>od shape ; the de- 
fect is in the want of a landside, for which the 
wheel is a poor aabstitvie. Trial with dyna* 
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mometer, draoght 500 pounds ; furrow 6 inches 
deep, 12 inches wide. 

Eighth, Eastman's Self-Sharpener, Na 10. 
Length of heam, 3^ feet ; length from point to 
heelof moold-hoard, 3 feet ^ inch ; length of land- 
side, 2 feet 1 inch ; width of cat, 11 inches; 
width of heel, 10 inches. This plow performed 
its work with 22 funows, 5^ inches deep. Soil, 
myelly loam, with very little sward. The mould- 
board being short and turning quick, gate the 
work the appearance of old ground or stubble 
plowing. This plow took themst premium for 
the bwt plowing. Trial with d]rnamometer, 
draught 4o0 pounds ; furrows 5^ inches deep, and 
12 inches wide. 

The plow that took the second premium for best 
plowing was one of Bemia model ; for description 
of which see Bergen plow. Trial with dynamo- 
meter, 400 lbs. ; furrows 6^ inches deep, and 12 
inches wide. The land on which this plow worked 
was ffrarelly, with but little sward, la a strong 
flwara and heary soil, it would make handsomer 
w<xk than the plow that took the first premium. 

There were two plows exhibited by Mr. Finch, 
of Peekskill, N. Y. Very good models, strongly 
made, and well finished. I am sorry to find that I 
hare not the dimensions of them. The work of 
No. C. was pedbrmed with 20 furrows, 6 inches 
deep, lapped yery little, and well turned. Trial 
witn dynamometer, draught 450 lbs. ; furrows 6^ 
inches deep, and 14 inches wide. Afier measur- 
ing the width of furrow for each plow separately, 
I found the result as above gi\ren. I then mea- 
sured the 12 furrows tog^ether, and found them^ 
measure 12 feet and 3 inches, varying but 1 inch 
in the « 12 furrows for the measurement as uiken 



There was one of Proaty k Mears* central 
diaught-i^ows on the ground (sod C), and I am 
▼ery sorry that it was not put to work, as it is a 
£iyorite plow at the east, and hard to beat any- 
where. I think it is better adapted for all kinds 
of sdl, rough and smooth, stony and free, than 
either of the plows which took premiums. Its 
dimensions are, length of beam, 4 feet ; length 
from point to heel of mould-board, 3 feet i inch ; 
width of cut. Hi inches; width of heel, 11 inches. 

I saw one of the Livingston county plows at 
Niblo's, but it was not taken over to Paterson. It 
it a finTorite plow in western New York, and has 
taken numerous premiums ; it should have been 
Hied here. Tu^day morning I observed that a 
new plow had been sent in by B. M. Freeborn, 
fittied up with one of Wotters' patent adjusting 
plow^etocks. It is so arranged as to alter the pitch 
of the stock of the plow b^ind, which is a matter 
of very little importance to the farmer; for if the 
nanu^LCturer oi plows a4iu8t8 the stock or beam 
a^wcii as he can when the plow is made, the 
tupa can give it all the variations it will require, 
by ^teiing the chain, which is a much cheaper 
and more simple mode than by the tise of the new 
aiKusting stocL 

One word on the trial with the dynamometer 
at Patenon, and I will dose this ahready too lengthy 
communjcation. The trial in question! do not con- 
sider at all satis&etoiyi although theoommtttee 



did all in their power to have it right, and the in- 
strument appeared to be a tolerably good one 
The committee were pressed upon from all sides, 
with 200 or 300 persons anxious to see the operation 
of applying a scale to test the power required to 
move tne plow, which precluded the possibility 
of the committee arriving at any degree of accu- 
racy ; and the crowd treading on the ground, made 
it very hard, rendering it more difficult to plow, 
which increased the disadvantage^ that each suc- 
cessive plow labored under in point of draught as 
the trial progressed. The only way to test the 
relative merits of the different plows in pomt of 
draught, is to put the business in the haiKb of a 
pracucal committee, and have no one present at 
the trial, except the committee and plowmen. 

Mr. Meigs of the American Institute now ad- 
dressed Ike assembly in his usual happy vein; the 
bands struck up a triumphant march, when all 
formed in and returned to the town. Here mine 
host of the Passaic had an ample repast spread 
out, and the whole company sat down to the e» 
tertainment, with appetites made keen by nine 
hours' fiisting, and the exercise and excitement of 
the occasion. 

At 6 Vclock we left the Paterson depot, and ar- 
rived safely in this city, highly pleased with the 
excursion. It was a joyous day, joyous company, 
and a joyous fete. 

Cattle Show. 

This took vlace at the Vauxhall Gardens, en- 
tering from the Bowerr, near Sixth street It » 
an exc^ent place tor iLshow-groond, and commc^ 
dioustoall. The stock was well piovided for with 
stables, sheds, and pem ; and the weather proving 
very fine, it went off vith great spirit There 
were 78 head ci neaicatde entered; 9 bu&loes, 
caught at the foot of the Rocky Mountains; 8 
horses, 1 jack, 1 jenny, an^ several pairs of 
mules; 73 sheep; 37 swine; lAd geese, docks, 
fowls, snd other kinds of poultry, Jtnemmiabie. 

Cattle.— The number of these was not as great 
as we have frequently seen here, but they were 
of /or superior quelUy to any exhibition of the 
Amerisan Institute which we ever witnessed. 
The show of Short-Horn bulb was cspedalfy goody 
and we doubt whether it was ever bsaten at any 
meeting of the Suite Agricultural Society, It was 
quite gratifying to see such an improvetkent, and 
we ooukl not but contrast the raigority ^ the 
cattle preseat at (his time, with the miserable ihm* 
boned, ill-bred natives and mongrels, which ahrifs 
seemed to rise op Kke Pharai^^ lean kine en 
these occasi o ns, to the horror and ridicule of eveiy 
admirer of fine stock ptcsent Rtm kidts and 
cMfse hmus seem at kst to hare given «p the 
contest, in this utf^ to good hefwod Udi0w; and 
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baTe been taught at length to their dismay, that 
they can not contend with theoL We ha?e not 
moch sympathy for them in their utter defeat— 
it can not be helped, and we trust it may teach 
their owners to adopt some means for their im- 
protement hereaft^. 

Herefords, there were none present ; of Demons, 
not a pure-bred one to our knowledge. The bal- 
ance was an odd mixture, of which we thought 
the crosses of the old Dutch blood the best, so &r 
as milking properties were concerned. The one 
entered by Alderman Peters is an excellent cow 
in this respect, and not a bad one in some others. 
Mr. Emmet's cow, Celeste, attracted much atten- 
tion, as shegare upward of SCTqnarts of milk of a 
good quality per day, then on the ground. Fat 
cattle, there were none present, at which we 
were quite surprised, as there is usually a pretty 
good show of these. The working oxen were few 
in niuiber, but of a good quality. We particularly 
admired a beautiful pair of red cattle from New 
Hayen, Connecticut. Mr. Van Winkle's brindle 
cattle, which won the first prize at the Plowing 
Match, were present, and all these yoked up, with 
several pairs of the buffaloes, made quite a team 
for display. 

HoasES. — Some of these were Tery fine, yet 
nothing like the number we usually hare on these 
occasions. There was one present 40 years old. 
He can go 4 miles an boor comfortably. Dr. 
Pool's Spanish Jack was there, one of the largest 
in the United States, and a capital specimen of 
his kind. He is full 15 hands high, and has a 
bray and ears in proportion. 

Skeep.— These were a good display, especially 
in the South-Down and Long-Wooiled breeds. 
The former an^ their crosses are getting into great 
iaTor in this vicinity, on account of their superior 
mmtUn, qualities. Some of the Leicesters present 
were unusually large. Mr. Thomas Dunn of Al- 
bany, showed one which weighed d01| lbs. We 
have seen at his fttrm those still heavier, if we ree- 
dlaet right, one weighing 334 lbs. 

SwQfE. — ^The grunters tamed out in eonsideiw 
able force and variety, Berkshires, Woboms, Jcc 
The former seemed to attract the most attention. 
One beautiful little white creature was present, 
called the Mocho breed, but in ftct is a white Chi- 
nese. She was extremely fine, and as fiit as a 
oom-fed coon; and she kept at quietly coiled down 
in her comer, as a young cub stowed away in a 
hoUow log for a winter's siesta. 

Poultry.— The birds were a better show than 
wt have ever seen; and among them we noted 



the Chinese, Bremen, wild, and mongrel geese ; 
Muscovy and other ducks ; Dorking, Poland, Pheas- 
ant, Bucks county, Egyptian, Chinese, and other 
fowls. Among those entered was a hen said 'to 
lay two eggs per day, and another with four legs, 
which a bystander anticipated would lay three. 
Some enormous capons were shown ; also a red 
flamingo, and a curacoa, a curious bird something 
like a half-grown black turkey. 

After the Show was over, a considerable num- 
ber of sales were made at fair prices, and more 
would have been efiected, had it not been an- 
nounced by Bfr. Miller, that a sale at auction would 
take place the next day. With this the American 
Institute had nothing to do, and their officers pub- 
licly disavowed any sanction whatever of it; but 
as their contract for the Gardens ended on the 
evening of the second day of the Show, of course 
they had no control in the matter, and if parties 
chose to sell on the third day, they could not hdp 
it. Considerable dissatis&ction was e3cpressed by 
those who did not wish to sell their stock at auc- 
tion, and we are authorixed by the officers of the 
Institute to say thus much to free them from any 
blame in the matter. We look upon the auction 
system of sales upon an occasion like this as deci* 
dedly bad, and the stock-men ought to put their 
fines against it Fair sales we believe never have 
been made imder the hammer at the show-yard, 
and we are free to say that they never will be; 
the moment animals are thus put up, gentlemen at 
(mce become shy to purchase, and will not bid 
with half the confidence and liberality as at pr^ 
vate sale. It is much better for the contractinf 
parties to meet each other &ce to ftce, and make 
their own bargains ; and it is the intention of the 
Institute to engage their grounds for three days 
another year, so as to give those time enough, 
bringing stock here, to conduct their sales in a pri- 
vate way. In attending the different agricultiiTal 
shows this season, many things have occurred to 
iu which, if adopted, we are satisfied would be a 
great improvement We shall revert to this sub- 
ject hereafter. 

Abdesm of IBB PaEsn )E MT.-T-Friday the 27th, 
the show dosed by reading the awards of the diA 
ferent competitors, and an address from the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, Oeneral Tallmadge. We 
wish we could publish this able matter-of-fact 
document ; but for want of space are obliged to 
forego doing sa It will be found, however, in 
our city papers. It was listened to by a very 
large and crowded audience of ladies and gentle* 
men, who expressed their approbation of the sen* 
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timents of the distinguished speaker by repeated 
cheer?. The President represents the Institute as 
in a continued prosperous state, and showed con- 
clusi\rely the bmeficiai effect of its working on the 
Agriculture and Arts of the country, and the neces- 
sity for the sake of our independence, comfort, and 
happiness, of increasing and sustaining the great 
interests of the nation. 
The officers of the American Institute have been 



indefatigable in their exertions throagfaout the 
Show, to make everything as agreeable and con- 
venient to the exhibitors and spectators as possi- 
ble, and they certainly deserve the thanks of tbe 
community for their untiring attentioo. We shall 
give a list of the premiums in our nexL They 
could not be correctly prepared in time for this 
No., and we are anxious to have them as com- 
plete as possible when published. 



THE WILD GOAT 
The Ibex or Wild Groat is a native of 
Asia, and inhabits among the rocky pre- 
cipices of the highest mountains by day, 
and descends to the woods and valleys 
to feed at night It is very timid and 
shy, and congregates in small flocks. 
The horns of the Ibex are said to be fre- 
quently three feet in length. There are 
two kinds of hair upon it ; the outer, long 
and coarse; the inner, shorter and fine 
almost as silk. Both qualities are man- 
ufactured into different kinds of cloths. 
The flesh of this goat is delicate, and on 
this account and its shyness, it is follow- 
ed by the hunters with great pertinacity. 
Its habits seem to be much the same of 
the Rocky Mountain sheep or goat of 
oar own country. We have never heard 
of their being domesticated. It would 
be curious to trace the analogy between 
the Wild Goat and tame, and the cans, 
es of their different modifications of appearance, 
supposing them descended originally from the 
same stock. 
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ORANGE COUNTY BUTTER-MAKING. 
GrosHEN butter, made in Orange county, this 
state, is celebrated the world over as being equal, 
if not superior, to any other produced in the United 
States. It undoubtedly owes its reputation in a 
measure to the careful manner in which it is made ; 
the food of the cows, however, from which the 
milk is concocted, has something to do with it, as 
the pastures in the best districts of Orange county 
abound with sweet grass and white clover, which 
unquestionably are great requisites to ensure sweet 
butter. We took the opportunity during two re- 
cent trips to this county, to visit several of its dair- 
ies, and make ourselves as well acquainted with 
the process of butteiHuaking here as our time would 
allow. Those the most complete which passed 
under our inspection, we found upon the farms of 



Frederick J. Betts, Esq., of Newburghand General 
Wickham of Goshen. As we took lull notes of 
the latter establishment, our description will ap]dy 
more particularly to this. 

The cows are regulariy salted a|id kept in good 
pasture dari^ summer ; in the winter, each one 
by itself in a stall, with a separate door to it, in a 
building forming two sides of a square, round a 
large commodious yard. The lower story of the 
bam is appropriated for the stables, the upper part 
for hay and fodder. General Wickham has sever- 
al dairy establishments ; the most p^ect is that 
within two miles of Goshen, numbering 40 cows. 
These are brought up to the yard night and mocn- 
ing, and regularly milked. The outer paling of 
the yard is distant only about 50 feet from the 
&rm-house. Here, right opposite the farm-house* 
is placed a tunnel, into which the milk is poured 
as fiist as a pailful is obtained from the cows. A 
short perpendicular tin pipe connects the tunnel 
with a horizontal one, which is buried two feet 
under the ground out of the way oftha froat, and 
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into the cellar of the house* When the 
milking operation is going on, a woown stands in 
the cellar with empty pans placed under the end 
of this horizontal tube, which, as last as filled, she 
sets away upon the cellar bottom. Here the milk 
stands till it becomes loppered and soured, as it is 
said to make more butter in this state than in any 
other, and of a better quality. It is now poured, 
cream and all into the churns, which hold about 
one barrel each. If the weather be cool, and the 
milk not sufficiently warm to come readily, a can 
it filled with hot water, and this is placed in the 
milk in the chura, and stirred about till it reaches 
a temperature of from 05 to 60 degrees. A small 
water-power is now applied to the chum8> the 
handles of which are moved up and down on the 
same principle as in Fig. 53> Na 8> of this period- 
ical Where water-power can not be had, a dog, 
goat, calf, or sheep is used; and the best power 
for an animal is Fig. 54 of the present No. Wa- 
ter-power, however, is to be preferred, as it is the 
meet steady, and according to the good housewife's 
notiooy who certainly ought to be authority on 
these subjects, it produces the best butter. When 
the butter has come, the power is stopped, and a 
pump is rigged into the churn ; the handle of this 
instrument is then attached to the power, and the 
batter>milk pumped up into a reservoir just outside 
of the cellar, standing on a level with the ground. 
From this the butter-milk is conducted by means 
of a tin pipe about 100 feet to another reservoir 
dose by Uie piggery» f^om which the milk is 
dipped out in buckets, and fed to the pigs; so that 
everything almost, moves of its own accord or by 
water, from the moment the milk is drawn from 
the cows in the yard, till it is churned into butter, 
and the butter-milk is concocting itself into pork 
from the pigs' stomach. The whole expense of 
laying down these tin tubes is but trifling. The 
expense of buildmg a water-wheel, and bringing 
the water to it is greater or less according to one's 
position ; but when a dairy of 40 cows is kept, it 
is well worthy of being adopted if not too costly. 

Afrer churning, the butter is thoroughly washed 
off with cold water; if this be not done, it is diffi- 
cult to get the butter-milk clean out of 11 As 
soon as cool «id solid, the butter is taken on to a 
marble or smooth stone table, properly salted with 
clean, fine salt, and worked over thoroughly with 
a wooden ladle or spatula. The hand is nerer 
allowed to touch the butter, as it is warm, and 
soAens it After being thoroughly worked, half, 
or lull firkins, made of white oak stares, (the lat- 
ter holdiDg about 85 pounds, and the former 40 



pounds,) are used for packing it Previous to pack- 
ing, the firkin is well washed inside with cold wa- 
ter, and then rubbed all around witlf salt ; the 
butter does not then adhere to the sides of the 
keg, but comes off clean when wanted to be taken 
out for table use. It b put down in layers as 
churned of three or four inches deep. When the 
firkin is full, a linen cloth is placed over the top of 
the butter, on this about half an inch of salt, to 
which a little water is added so as to form a 
brine. The firkin is now headed up and sent to 
market Mr. Betts thinks if the butter be destin- 
ed for shipping, stone jars with covers would be 
preferable to firkins for packing, and his opinion 
coiocides with our own. 

In butter-making, a good cellar is a very impor- 
tant consideration; indeed, without one, it is al^ 
most impossible to produce good butter. The 
cellar should be about 7 feet deep ; 18 inches of 
which should be above the level of the ground, for 
the purpose of having windows in it for ventilop 
tioQ. These should be open at all times, and ii^ 
stead of glass be made of fine wire-gauze, stretcl^ 
ed across the apertcves. This prevents the eni- 
trance of the smallest fly or gnat, and yet is no 
hindrance to the air. The walls ought to be of 
stone, and pointed ; the bottom of stone slabs or 
cobble stone, thickly plastered with water cement 
Made in this manner, neither rat, nor mouse, nor 
any other vermin can find entrance ; and the but* 
ter, and cream, and milk, are perfectly protected* 

General Wickham's frtrm-house is one of the 
nicest cottages we have lately viewed ; with a 
pretty yard in front, studded with flowers, and em- 
bosomed in shrubbery. The piggery, bams, stables, 
and yards, are also very complete ; and they all 
stand close by a wild little stream that nms bab- 
bling on in its clear full course over a pebbly 
bottom to the noble WallkilL Altogether it is 
one of the prettiest models of a dairy establish- 
ment we have ever seen, and a young friend of 
otirs, who accompanied us to inspect it, quite forgot 
his own handsome cottage and fine fiurm, in ad- 
miration of that of General Wickham's. 

In a friture Na, we shall take up the milk daii^ 
ies of Orange county, and give a description of the 
method of preporing and sending it to this city for 
sale« We shidl also have many particulars to re- 
late hereafrer of &rms which we visited there^ 
course of cropping, stock, and other matters. 

This county is imsurpassed in some respect^ 
and in consequence of its contiguity to a city mar- 
ket its course of agriculture varies considerably 
from those portions of the state more remote. 
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BREEDERS' CONVENTION. 

About forty gentlemen met on Tnesdaf even- 
ing, at 7 o'clock, October 17th, at the Repository 
of the American Institute, agreeably to the drcu- 
lar of the Committee of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, of June last, to form a contention 
of breeders, to take into consideration the estab- 
lishment of some fixed scale of points, which shall 
form the criteria of the best animals of the differ- 
ent breeds of domestic cattle. 

The convention was organized by appointing 
Mr. Bemeut of Albany, chairman. 

A motion was then offered and adopted, that 
the chairman nominate a committee of three, to 
select officers for the convention. The following 
gentlemen were appointed for this purpose: — 
Messrs. Prentice, of Albany, Watson, of Connecti- 
cut, and Randall, of Massachusetts, who reported — 
Dr. John A. Pool, of New Jersey, President, Jacob 
C. Passoiis, of New York, Secretary. The above 
nominations were confirmed by the convention. 

The convention being called to order by the 
president, the secretary was desired to read the 
Circular settmg forth the object of the convention. 
Mr. Prentice of Albany then offered a few re- 
marks, stating the importance of a knowledge of 
the distinguishing points of excellence of the dif- 
ferent breeds of cattle. He was followed by Mr. 
Watson of Connecticut, on the same sutgect, ad- 
vocating the great superiority of the Short-Horn 
breed. He finished by reading a paper detailing 
the points necessary to constimte a superior ani- 
mal. Mr.AllenofNew York, then rose and spoke 
in general of the points necessary to constitute 
good animals of all kinds, and named these to be, 
Ist, a deep wide brisket ; ^ a general fineness 
of bone, hair, skin, and small offal ; 3d, good hand- 
ling. He then mentioned several minor qualities, 
which he also considered essential In size he 
thought animals should differ in different sections 
of the country, according to the quantity of food 
to be fbrmshed in the pastures, &c, and that the 
points constituting a good feeding animal, were 
essentially the same the world over; he did not 
care whether it was a horse, ox, sheep, pig, bird, 
or fish. Mr. Bement of Albany next followed, 
reading a paper contauing his views on the sub- 
ject in question, and pointing out emphatically the 
necessity of a standard in a detailed scale of pdnts, 
in order to judge understandingly of the merits of 
cattle. 

A resolution was now offered and adopted, that 
committees be appointed to report scales of pointe, 
which should eoattitiite good animals of the various 



breeds. Messrs. Prentice, Bement, and Allen, were 
appointed the committee on Durhams; MesarSi 
Coming, Sotham, and Pnmpdly, on Herefiords; 
Messrs. Allen and Colt, on Devons; Messrs. Ran- 
dall and Watson, on Ayrshires; and Messrs. 
Jacques, Field, and Starr, on native cattle. The 
above oommittees were directed to report at the 
next meeting of the convention, which was ad- 
journed to be held at the same i^ace, at 7} o'clock 
on Wednesday evening. 

Wednesday, October 18th.— -The convention 
being called to order by the president, the Reports 
of the several committees were decided to be sub- 
mitted. That on Devons was first called for ; but 
the oommittee declared themselves unprepared to 
report. Mr. Pumpelly then presented a report on 
behalf of the committee on Herefords, which was 
read, accepted, and reported to be placed on file. 
Mr. Randall now offered the report of the eom> 
mittee on Ayrshires, which was read, accepted, 
and ordered to be filed. Mr. Bement, on bdiatf 
of the committee on Short-Hocus read the follow- 
ing report : — 

After mature reflection and eonsultatioa, your 
committee do not feel pre()ared to make a report 
upon the scale of points which shall be considered 
as constituting a perfect animal; they therefore 
propose, that the subject be adjourned for consid- 
eration till the next fall meeting of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, or of the American Institute. 
In coming to this conclusion, the committee hope 
that it will be no bar to any gentleman expressing 
his opinions on the subject in question at the pre** 
ent meetinff, trusting thereby that a foundation 
may be laid for an enlightened discusaiQQ and de- 
cision next year. 

C. N; Bekert, ) 

£. P. PanmcE, [ CommtUe. 

A. B. Allek, ) 

The above communication was received aad or- 
dered to be filed. The committee on native cattle 
made no report Mr. Sharwood of England then 
rose, and offered a lew r^narks on the necessity 
of adopting a scale of points for animals. Coosid- 
able informal conversation now took place, when 
the convention adjourned to meet at the same tiaw 
with the New York State Agricultural Society, 
on the 3d Wednesday of January next 

We look upon the establishment of a scale of 
points, which shall be conddered as coostitmiag 
the criteria of the best breeds of domestic animalst 
as a very important one ; and we hope that it will 
be well considered^ and that nothing crude may be 
put forth as a guide to the public in these mattos. 
Sudi a report ought to be accompanied with cmis 
of the animals as a whole, and then in sep- 
arate parts, both iMide and outa to elucidate the 
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subject in full, with all the differeat points num- 
bered and explained. If we do anything less than 
this, we shall only be repeating what is already 
as well said in British periodicals as can be. For 
our own part, as the attention of British breeders 
is now particularly called to this subject, we wonld 
prefer first seeing a report from them. They hare 
more knowledge and experience than we, and 
more time and wealth to bestow upon it ; and 
after seeing what is done in Great Britain, we 
shall be prepared to act more understandingly in 
our own country. We do not say that their crite- 
ria should be ours entirely ; our climate and wants 
demand something varying, perhaps, from any 
part of Europe ; and when we have seen what the 
science of Great Britain decides as constituting 
perfection, then we can adopt it with such modi- 
fications as shall be considered necessary for the 
different sections of America. 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

The regular monthly meeting of this Club took 
place at the Pacific Hotel, on Tuesday, the 26th 
of September, General Johnson in the chair. Sev- 
eral of the members being absent, attending agri- 
col tural shows in the country, there was not so 
full an assemblage as usual. A desultory conver- 
sation ensued, and some Specimens of fruits and 
grain of different kinds were shown. Dr. Field 
then read a paper on the beneficial effects of muck, 
as appHed to Indian com and other products the 
present season, on his farm in Dutchess county. We 
hope to be favored with this paper for our columns 
hereafter. Other communications were read on 
various subjects by Messrs. Dey, Meigs, and Wake- 
man. Those of the last-named gentleman we sub« 
join, and Mr. Meigs' account of Mr. Maxwell's farm 
shall appear in our next. 

Egtftiam Corn.— T. B. Wakeman, presented 
a stalk of the Egyptian com, bearing the ripe 

Cin. It was deposited by Mr. James de Peyster, 
ig Island, with the American Institute. Mr. 
De Peyster has cultivated this kind of com for 
several years ; first, in Columbia county, since, on 
Long Island. He thinks it should be Ueated as 
Indian corn, except planted in drills close together. 
Less attention is required than with Indian corn. 
It is not as much afiected bv frosts. His crop has 
never failed, but the heads ne thinks have grown 
larger. His practice has been to apply a little 
ashes in raising it. He thinks on gocil ground 
one hundred bushels may be raised on an acre. 
Fowls are remarkably fond of it. He has made 
it into cakes, which were excellent. The stalks 
fh>in Mr. De Peyster bear a plumper and larger 
naio, than any which have been shown at the 
[Bstitate. It has been suggested that on experi- 
Deat, it has been found, when cut for the purpose 



of feed for cattle, that it grows up again more 
rapidly than Indian com, and appears to be less 
injured by being treated in this way. It was per* 
mitted to grow about two feet high before cutting. 
Mr. De Peyster has never made trial of it for feed, 
when cut green in this way. It is recommended 
that some one make the experiment by sowing it 
broad-cast, as is the practice with Indian com, and 
leam the results. 

Its hardjr character in resisting frosts, and its 
abundant yield, added to its ready growth after 
beiu^ cut for fodder, as a substitute for grass, are 
coDsiderations that recommend it to be dfectually 
tried by our fanners. 

South Ajiebican Potato.— The gentlemen of 
the club will remember, that about the middle of 
June last, a vegetable was shown here resembling 
a potato, said to have grown on a vine — one of 
five received by Generfi Tallmadge from South 
Carolina. The original seed was obtained from 
South America, where it is said this vegetable is 
used for food. One of these potatoes, so called, 
wasgiven to the gardener of P.S. Van Rensselaer, 
Eso., who planted it the 20th of June. On the 
16th of September I was at Mr. Van Rensselaer's 
place, in Dutchess county, and examined it. It 
was growing, to all appearances, vigorously, and 
had attained about 15 feet height, and had been 
turned down, by Mr. Van Rensselaer's direction, 
to enable the gardener to remove it into his green- 
house, in case it did not come to maturity before 
frost ; and for that purpose it had been planted in 
a moveable base. The full length of the growth 
was at that time, 16th September, 18 feet, having 
grown about 3 feet after it was turned down. 

This potato resembles the Lima bean — heart- 
shaped leaf, joints about one foot apart, and a sprout 
from each joint. Small nodes had formed on the 
joints, indicating the commencement of the forma- 
tion of fmit, and a few small blossoms were dis- 
coverable at the top. 

The other four potatoes were distributed to 
Messrs. Lenox & Sheafe, of Dutchess county, Mr. 
Brill, Jersey city, and Samuel Stevens, Esq., of 
Astoria, Long Island. It is hoped we shall have 
full reports from each of these gentlemen at a fu- 
ture meeting of the club. 

On account of the Show of the American Insti- 
tute the past DKXith, the Club has had no meeting, 
save a festive one for a dinner the 25th October. 
Other engagements prevented our being present 
on the occasion. We understand, however, that 
it was quite an intellecttial feast, with the usual 
accompaniments of toasts and speeches. The 
regular meeting for the discussion of agricultural 
subjects will be resumed the present month. 

lailE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
Thb Third Annual Show of the Erie County 
Agricultural Society, was held in the city of Buf- 
fiilo on Tuesday and Wednesday the 10th and 11th 
October, and we are indebted to the Commercial 
Advertiser for a Aill report of the doings thereofl 
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The weather was unpropidoas, yet we see that 
the entries of articles were far more numerous, 
and the amount of money received from the farm- 
ers for membership much greater, than at any pre- 
vious Show of the Society— this is gratifying. 
We have given such long lists of premiums of the 
State Agricultural Society, and the county societies 
are so numerous, that it must not be expected of 
us to copy them hereafter. We shall be obliged 
to confine ourselves merely to a report of new and 
interesting fiicts, and such extracts from addresses 
as strike us as best calculated to advance the 
general cause of agriculture. Dr. Lee's address 
was of a high order. We subjoin an extract, 
showing the great value of charcoal as a manure, 
and the facility of augmenting the crop of wheat 
to an average of 50 bushels per acre, under an im- 
proved system of cultivation. 

I have stated to you that most plants re(|uire, in 
addition to water and carbon, a portion of mtrogen. 
This also comes from a gaseous substance in the 
atmosphere. Although nitrogen forms the largest 
element in the air, (79 per cent.,) yet it has been 
pretty well settled that plants do not obtain their 
mtrogen by decomposing common air, but derive 
it from ammonia, which is furnished to the atmo- 
sphere in great abundance by a world of decompo- 
sing vegetables, and animals. It is the ammonia 
that escapes from putrefying substances that caus- 
es their offensive smell. Now, again, comes up 
the practical question : How are we to collect this 
highly volatile gas, and transform it at the cheap- 
est rate, into wheat, beans, cheese, and wool, of 
which it is an important element? Rain water 
has a strong affinity for ammonia — ^which is a 
compound of 14 parts of nitrogen and 3 of hydro- 
gen. Water at 50^ will absorb 650 times its bulk 
of this vegetable food. Every rain, then, brings 
considerab^ c|uantities of it to the groimd. It is 
the ammonia m rain water that imparts to it its 
peculiar softness in washing the hands or clothes. 
It is the ammonia in snow that makes it valuable 
as a manure ; and it is the ammonia in rain water 
that causes it to putrefy in some degree, like an 
animal substance, when water is permitted to 
stand in warm weather in a close vessel above 
ffround. The first fall of rain after a long drought 
IS much the richest in this gas. Being extremely 
volatile, it escapes into the air again alter a virarm 
shower much quicker than water evaporates. 
\Vhat then will aid the cultivator of plants, and 
seize this volatile ammonia, as lime does carbonic 
acid, and hold it permanently about their roots, in 
such a shape that it will feed them all they need, 
and no more 1 For an excess of this stimulating 
alkali, like an excess of salt in our food, will de- 
stroy life instead of supporting it. 

Common charcoal is the cheapest, and therefore 
the best material to apply to cultivated fields for 
this purpose. It will absorb 90 times its bulk of 
ammonia, and will g^ve it out slowly to the vital 
attraction of the roots of planu. Most of you 



know that charcoal will correct the taint in meat- 
will purify rain water in a suitable cistern^ to as 
to render it the purest water for culinarjr purposes. 
Such charcoal should be often renewed in filtering 
cisterns, and when saturated with ammonia, is an 
extremely valuable manure. The liberal applica- 
tion of this well-known substance to the wheat 
fields in France, has mainly, in ooonexioD with 
the use of lime, added withm the last ten years 
100,000,000 bushels to the annual crop of wheat 
grown in that kingdom. The charcoal should be 
sown in May, at the rate of 75 bushels per acre, 
well pulverized. This subject is one of vast prac- 
tical importance. By studying the science of agri- 
culture, you may grow fifty bushels of good wheat 
on any acre of your land, I have good reason to be- 
lieve, every year, bating of course extreme casn-. 
alities. 

You all know that a single kernel cf wheat, 
wUl, sometimes, when its fecundity is highlv stim- 
ulated, send up 20 stalks, and that each stalk will 
bear a head containing 100 kernels. Here is a 
yield of 2,000 fold. Nature then has rendered it 
practicable to harvest 2,000 bushels of good wheat 
from one bushel of seed. The most skeptical 
among you will not deny that 2,000 kernels have 
been produced from one kernel, and that the same 
natural causes that produce such a result in one 
instance, will ever operate, at all times, under 
like circumstances, in the same maimer. Hence, 
it is but reasonable to sav, that nature is quite as 
willing to produce 50 busnels of good wheat onaa 
acre or ground every year, mark me, if her letws be 
obeyed, as she is to grow fiftv bushels of weeds 
every year on the same ground. 



The Peach-Tkee Worm. — This w(H^m can be 
destroyed bv growing the tanzy, wormwood, or 
any bitter plant or shrub, around the peach-tree. 
A dozen sprouts or so are quite sufficient for pro- 
tecticHi, and it is best to set them out in the spring 
of the year. Saltpetre mixed with salt at the 
rate of two ounces of the former to one pound of 
the latter, and spread around the trunk of the 
tree, will destroy the worm, and prevent the vel- 
lows. Verdigris mixed with oil and poured into 
the holes and then plugged, we have seen also 
recommended. This is said to he certain death to 
the worm, without danger of injuring the trees. 
Notwithstanding this assertion, we should be very 
careful in the use of verdigris. 

iNAccrmACiES. — ^We are glad to see that our 
Barclay street neighbor, the Spirit of the Times, 
has taken up this subjecL In its columns of the 
28th October, after expimging the terms «« Old Sir 
Archey, Old Eclipse.*' and "sired by," it says: 
Many write " foalded" for foaled, " tract" for irack, 
(course is a still beUer term than track,) *• sorrel** 
for chesnuty ** full brother or sister" for ovm brtKh- 
er or sister, *« blooded" stock, for blood stock, •* pat 
to" for bred to, ** raised," when applied to horses, 
for bred or reared. We hope the Spirit will con- 
tinue its "greetings" in all these matters, forno 
one is more au/ait or more capable. 
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Behkshire Swine. — Errata.—On page 201 of 
this paper, the first premium on sows was erro- 
neously ^ven to L. F. Allen, instead of R. L. 
Allen, of Buffalo. We are not to blame for this 
error, as it was copied from the Rochester Demo- 
crat, containing the only report of premiums in 
our possession at the time we went to press. The 
New Grenesee Farmer has the same error, which 
it should correct. We put the matter right in No. 
8, page 233 of the Agriculturist. The boar belong- 
ing to Mr. Hills, which took the first premium, 
was a Berkshire, and in fact no other breed had 
any chance with them. In conclusion we would 
say, that R. L. Allen has a very superior lot of 
Berkshire breeders on his farm, imported for him, 
by us, directly from England, and he will supply 
caoice pigs or this fine stock at fair prices. 

Devom Cattlb.— jErrato.— In Mr. R. L. Allen's 
report for this paper, of the late N. Y. S. Ag. Soc 
Show at Rochester, page 199, the word " Devon" 
was erroneously nrmted ** Down." The Devons 
exhibited on that day were a very choice lot from 
recent importations, and principally owned by 
Messrs. £. P. Beck, of Sheldon, and L. F. Allen, 
of Black Rock. Th ey are of large size for Devons, 
fine in their points, and possess deep-milking qual- 
ities, and would have taken a gooa share of pre- 
miums, had they not very improperly been classed 
with Short-Horns, instead of being permitted to 
stand as a class of their own breed. As it vras, 
Mr. Beck took two premiums, and Mr. Allen one, 
against the Durhams, in classes II., UI., & IV. of 
bulls. We hope that Durhams, Herefords, and 
Devons, may be classed by themselves another 
year; and that animals of any breed, pure or 
mixed, may also be classed by themselves ; for it 
is not fair to pit animals against each other, so 
totally dbtinct in appearance. 

List op Premiums and Reports op the N. Y. S. 
Aa. Society. — ^We trust that our readers will not 
tbiuk these too long. They are now finished for 
this year. The reports of the committees are val- 

i uable, and we are sure that they will be read with 
interest. That on Plows, page 282 of this No., 
is admirable — the very best within our recollec- 
tion ; and for one, we reel under obligations to the 
committee for giving the society so thoroughly 

I practical a document. It ought to be widely 
copied. Mr. Cornell, page 259 of this No., has 

I also famished an excellent paper on plows. Oiir 
southern correspondents will find many of their 
former questions to us answered in these reports. 

' Fair, Show. — ^It is improper to use the word 

Fair in the sense that we do, as applied to the Shows 
of Agricultural Societies. We were several times 
corrected for using this word improperly in Eng- 

\ land. " Fair," said a gentleman to us one day, some- 
what contemptuously ; " this, sir, is a Show." We 
are determined to abandon the use of the word in 

. this periodical hereafter, as it is now generally ap- 
plied in the United States. A Fair, is an assemblage 
or meeting of buyers and sellers of stock, or arti- 
cles of any kind, simply. A Show is an assemblage 



for the exhibition of animals, &c., similar to that of 
the American Institute in this city, the Sfate Agri- 
cultural and County Societies, &c. We respectfmly 
ask our brethren of the press to join us in endeav- 
orinff to get these words used properly hereafter. 
We nope, also, that they will join us in the cor- 
rections which we suggested in our September 
No., page 171, second column. 

CXTLTIVATION OF WhEAT IN KENTUCKY. — The 

Dollar Farmer says that Mr. Wm. C. Williams, 
near Louisville, has succeeded in obtaining 600 
bushels of good wheat from 20 acres of land. Early 
sowing was one of the chief causes of this great 
crop. He plowed up a rich clover ley, 8 to 10 
inches deep, harrowed and rolled well, and laid 
ofi* into beds 9 feet wide, with deep water-furrows. 
He soaked his seed in brine, and then rolled it in 
lime, and used 3 bushels to the acre. We beg 
reference to our own observations on early-sown 
wheat, page 129 of the current volume. We do 
not think September too early for Kentucky. 

Agricttltural Shows. — A notice of the one we 
attended at Hartford, Connecticut, and Orange 
county, this state, as well as some others, will 
appear in our next. 

The coming Winter. — If signs prove true, the 
coming winter will not be near as cold as the last 
was, especially at the north. The deep and fre* 
quent snows m the latitude of 42^ and above, the 
past month, certainly does not augur very favor- 
ablv for a mild winter ; but we take the summer, 
rather than the fall weather for our guide ; and it 
is our intention, the ensuing season, to see whethw 
it corresponds with our previous observations, 
which would make it neither a very cold nor a 
very mild one. 

Wool-Growing.— We are jlad to see the Prairie 
Farmer take up the subject of growing wool at the 
west with such spirit There is a raciness in its 
arguments which is quite refreshing. For exam- 
ple : it says that sheep obstinatel]^^ persist, like the 
irishman's pig, to live on the Prairies through the 
winter, and won't die off to suit the prognostica* 
tions of those who think this part of the country 
unfit to grow wool in. How unaccommodating ! 

The HERD-Booic—Volume IV. of Coate's Herd- 
Book has just been received from England. It is 
devoted entirely to Bulls. Volume V. will soon 
follow with Cows. It is handsomely got up, the 
portraits of the animals more natural, and in better 
style than in the preceding volumes. It contains 
upward of 400 pages. 

Extra Nximbers.— We shall issue a number of 
our paper on the 15lh and Ist of each month here- 
aAer, till Volume II. is completed, which will be 
on the 15th of December next. We trust that 
our friends will bear this in mind, aiid favor us 
with an extra quantity of communications. Vol- 
ume in. will promptly commence on the Ist of 
January, 1844. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TmslmUif«r UU Gmrdemtnf CkrmieU, 
frtm the Qermmk •f Dr. Hmf MoU. 

REVIEW OF LEIBIG'S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGT. 

(Contiiived tmm Ptff* SM.) 

Another trnpoitant point, says Professor Mohl, 
(p. 37,) which Leibig*8 theory does not explain, 
u, that the saline bases absorbed by plants are not 
only absorbed in the shape of carbonates, (which 
are easily decomposed by the mere vegetable 
acids,) but often also in the shape of phosphates, 
sulphates, kc According to all expenence, these 
•alts are not less essentiafto regetation than those 
bases combined with organk acids. Silica, also, 
is an ingredient equally essential to the growth of 
most, if not all plants. Which part these sabstan- 
ces take in the vital process, is (says Mohl) almost 
unknown, unless, indeed, we mav presume that 
the sulphates yield plants the sulphur required for 
some or their organs. Of the phosphates we know 
still less; we are ignorant why they chiefly occur 
in young plants, and in their seed ; and we are 
perfectly ignorant of the (quantity required for vege- 
table growth — fix analysis shows that the amount 
of phosphates varies considerably eren in the same 
organ in plants grown oo different soils, as is best 
seen in the different sorts of grain. 

In that chapter which is deroted to the Culture 
of Plants, Professor Leilng puts forth a r^^lar 
theory of rcffetable nutrition— as far, namely, (oh- 
serres Dr. Mohl,) as Leibig*s unconnected way of 
writing admits of any systematic arrangement. 
He again starts from tJie assumption, that humus 
can not be absorbed and used as hod by plants ; 
for two reasons — one chemical, and tne other 
physioioffical. He, in the first instance, denies 
that the humus of vegetable mould possesses the 
poperties ascribed to it by chemists, it being abso- 
lutely insoluble in water, and not combining with 
earth into soluble salts. The latter, he sa^rs^ may 
be seen in calcareous caves, whose stalactites, in* 
stead of cotisisting of humate of lime, do not con- 
tain a trace of vegetable matter. Dr. Mohl says 
that he does not intend to settle these opinions, 
for he has no doubt that chemists will take them 
up in due time. He merely throws out the fol- 
lowing remarks: <*It can not be positively asserts 
ed that the humates contained in vegetable mould 
are insoluble in water, because water will dissolve 
out of the soil a certain amount of an organic, 
brownish substance — an experiment which can be 
made with any garden soil ; still coal of humus 
seems to possess the property of subtracting these 
substances from a solution passing or filtering 
through soil, otherwise (as Leibig has stated) all 
our springs would contain brown water. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that besides coal of humus, the 
inorganic substances of the soil themselves possess 

S although in a^lesser degree) the property of with- 
Irawing from 'water the substances dissolved in 
it — a circumstance to which the greater purity of 
springs coming from a great depth may be ascri- 
bed. StiU this withdrawal of organic substances 
is obviously only a partial one, for our spring-wa- 
ter is never free from organic substances-Hi fact 



home out hj analysis, as well as Vy the putres- 
cence to which sming-water is subject This per- 
fectly agrees with the new expenments of Saus- 
sure, who found in all waters an azotised substance 
soluble in water." All these facts, therefore, give 
quite another result from that which Labig has 
arrived at, viz., that the water which filters through 
vegetable mould will always supply plants with 
some ponion of organic matter. How fiu* this 
substance influences the nutritive process of plants, 
was the proper question for Leibig to ezamme, 
but which he has neglected to enter into. Saus- 
sure has, however, made some experiments on the 
absorption of humate of potash, and the extract of 
vegetable mould by the roots of plants (BibL Univ., 
vol. xxxvi., p. 340.) Although these experiments 
do not strictly prove that this is really the case, 
imder all circumstances ; still they go so far as to 
prove that it will be the case as long as the roots 
are healthy, and do not, by their putrescence, jrield 
humous substances to the water. Leibig, in a 
subsequent refutation of these experiments, ascribes 
their telling against him to an error of calculation ! 
In another part of this chapter (p. 109J Leibig 
savs that humus, if not properlv exposed to the 
influence of atmospheric air, will form with water 
a solution of a brown color ; but that no plants can 
grow in such soil, for the humus will consume all 
the oxygen contained in the air. It is (says Dr, 
Mohl) quite inconceivable how a man can write 
such things, when the inspection of any peat mosa 
will show the feUacy of such assertions. 

The second argument which Leibig brings fortb 
to support his ftivorite assertion of plants not feed- 
ing on humus, is based on physiological groundsw 
He first announces as a general principle, that, un- 
der the appellation of food, such suwtances onlr 
can be included, as being derived from exTeraal 
sources, can maintain all the vital functiooa, and 
which the organs of a plant can use for the forma- 
tion of the subsUmces peculiar to them. This 
ambiguous definition includes (says Dr. Mohl) 
some anomalies, and does not appl;r to several re- i 
puted kinds of food. Stardi, for instance, is cer- 
tainly one of the substances on which man feeds ; . 
yet he could not live on it alone. In farther ex- ' 
planation of his views, Leibi? adduces the exan>- 
ple of a grain (^ wheat, which contains the neces- 
sary ingredients of the germ, and the first fibres 
of roots ; and he adds that we have to suppose 
that these ingredients are mixed just in the pro- | 
portion that is required for the development of 
those organs. If one of the ingredients, say starch | 
or gluten, were superabundant, they would not 
serve either for the formation of leaves or other- 
wise. Carbon, also, as well as amtponia and w^- 
ter, are alwayrs combined in plants with an azotised 
matter ; and it is for this reason that substances^ 
containing no nitrogen, like guin, sugar, &c^ ami 
consequently no humic acid, (which stands next to 
them in a chemical point of view,) are not used 
as food by plants, but would rather impede the 
vital process, and kill the plant, (p. 116.) In 
analysing this string of assertions. Dr. Mohl ol>- 
serves, in the first instance, that the abeorptioia c^ 
azotised compounds as food by plants is a &ct 
doubted by no one ; but he doubts whether the 
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quaotitative proportioQ between the absorptioo 
and digestion of azotised and tmazotised substan- 
ces, assumed by Leibig, be based on fact. Leibig 
says that this proportion must exist in the grains 
of wheat But Hermstadt's fine experiments on 
the different sorts of grain show quite the contra- 
ly ; for one sort of wheat contains 41 per cent, of 
starch to 34 per cent, of |;luten, while another sort 
shaws a proportion of Go to 9. But this varying 
proportion of azotised and unazotised substances 
also occurs in the organs of v^etation themselves, 
as may be seen in the roots of beet cultivated on 
a soil rich in vegetable mould, or in one manured 
with animal matter. Chemistry, therefore, does 
not support Leibig's assertions. Indeed, he him- 
self, in some degree, contradicts his own state- 
ments, when he says (p. 119) that if planu obtain 
a greater proportion of carbon than of nitrogen, 
then the carbon will not be used for forming glu- 
ten, at albumen, or wood, nor for anv constituent 
part of an organ, but will be secretea in the form 
of sugar, starch, oil, wax, resin, maimite, gum, &c 
The assumption (continues Dr. Mohl) that the 
organs of pmnts consist of gluten, albumen, and 
wood, and that other constituents, like sugar, 
starch, dec, are mere secretions, is decidedly 
wrong in an anatomical point of view, for the solid 
substance of all organs consists of woody fibre 
alone, and all the other ingredients are merely 
preserved in the cellular substance, &c. The 
same objection mar be raised against the opinion, 
that starchy gum, &c., preserved in the cells, are 
mere excrements, and not constituent parts of the 
or^an. On the other hand. Dr. Mohl considers 
Leibig's opinion, that a greater amount of nitrogen 
is required for forming woody fibre, than sugar, 
gum, starch, &c., as perfectly true. This is cor- 
roborated by the experiments of Payen, who found 
in all young organs, while in a stale of vigorous 
development, an abundance of nitrogenous juices, 
which leads to the conclusion that nitrogenous 
substances are esae^Jhl to the development of new 
elemoitary organs,^ position fully borne out by 
recent microscopical experiments on the formation 
of the cellular tissue in plants. If this is the case, 
we may also assume Uiat the formation of sub- 
stances nearly related to woody fibre, such as su- 
gar, gum, and starch, requires also a certain 
amount of nitrogen ; and that a less amount, al- 
though it may suffice for the abundant formation 
of those substances, will only produce a small 
amount of woody fibre« is an opinion adopted by 
Leibig. It may be also assumed, that if such an 
amount of nitrogen as is sufficient for the forma- 
tion of a moderate quantitv of woody fibre, is to 
be divided between the formation of gum and 
other similar substances, (composed or carbonic 
acid and water,] and that of woody fibre— the 
same amount ot nitrogen might suffice for the 
formation of a greater amount of woody fibre, and 
therefore, for the more vigorous growth of the 
plant ; in those cases where the plant has already 
absorbed part ci its food in the form of substances, 
which (being composed of carbonic acid and water) 
have also attained the first degree of vegetable as- 
similation. 
Leibif believest that, in this case, the fimctioa 



of the leaves will be impaired. This, however, it 
is impossible to decide, ** as we have not even an 
idea of the variations which the assimilative pro- 
cess may undergo, according to the difference of 
the substances on which plants feed. It is also» 
in most cases, less essential to know whether 
plants absorb only organic substances and water, 
than whether it is necessarilv in conjunction with 
inorganic matter, that such aDsoil>tion takes place ; 
in which case, the digestion (Verarbeitung) of in* 
organic substances would not be suspended ; but, 
in conjunction with this assimilative process, an- 
other and different one would make its appear^ 
ance." To decide on the existence of these pro- 
cesses, it would be necessary to know the meta- 
morphosis which food undergoes in plants. But 
this is not the case, as we neither are aware of 
the manner in which gum or sugar are formed, 
nor of the further changes of these substances into 
woody fibre. Chembtry, it is true, can change 
wood and starch into su^r, but only by the ap- 
plication of strong chemical agencies, which we 
Know are not made use of by plants. To imitate 
the real process is beyond the reach of chemistry ; 
still, it is to this very process that plants owe their 
growth. Under such circumstances, all that we 
can do is to make plants absorb organic substan- 
ces, and to observe the phenomena which their 
growth exhibits subsequently. It has been shown 
already that certain plants live only when they 
absorb organic substances; our cultivated f^ants 
prove the same thing, as well as the detailed ex- 
periments of Davy and Saussure, which have not 
been hitherto disproved. The theory oi Leibig, 
therefore, is untenable, and is equally unsupported 
by experiment, or by exact reasoning on the nu- 
tritive processes of plants. 

Leibig has himself felt that arguments founded 
on fact are required for the support of his theory, 
and he has pitched upon Mount Vesuvius to sup- 
ply it. He dwells, therefore, (page 131) on the 
luxuriant crops in the environs of this mountain, 
in a *' soil, which, according to its origin, does not 
contain the least trace of organic matter, and still 
is considered as the very type of fertility." We 
possess, however, no chemical analysis or this soil, 
derived ns it is from volcanic cinders, neither does 
Leibig say anything on the subject, but merety 
appecds to its ^eral volcanic origin. But it 
would be a surpnsing thing (says Dr. Mohl,) if a 
soil, on which, for many centunes past, most ex- 
tensive farming operations (DreischwirthschaA ?) 
have been earned on, should be destitute of hu- 
mus. This could be only the case, if, after every 
few years, it was again covered so deeply with 
the ashes of constantly new eruptions, that the 
ancient soil and all its oraanic matter should be 
placed beyond the reach of new crops. This, how- 
ever, we know is not the case, and even such 
eruptions as do take place at intervals could not 
effect this. The heaviest fall of ashes (since the 
destruction of Pompeii) was that of 1822, which 
amounted on the slope of the mountain to 3 inch- 
es, and in the plain from 15 to 18 inches ; but diis 
to Humboldt) the treble of any 



previous ML of ashes. We know, moreover, t^t 
even the slightest &11 of volcanic cinders kills 
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▼egetation over an extensiye area, so much so that 
one crop among eight near Mount Vesarias is 
always lost through such calamities. It is, there- 
fore, these yery falls of ashes which cause the for- 
mation of a vegetable stratum on a large scale, 
and such must contain humus. This corresponds 
entirely with what Mr. Lyell states, (" Princ. of 
G^eol." iL, 148,) that he found near Pompeii under 
ijie Yolcanic cinders of 1822, a layer of vegetable 
mould of the thickness of three feet. 

(To b« ContiBued.) 



Mr. Schenck has given us below an account of 
the most extraordinary butter cow we ever heard 
of. Yet, notwithstanding this, our readers may 
rely upon it as being strictly correct To those 
who do not know Mr. Schenck, we can only say, 
that he is one of the most reputable citizens 
of New York, and not at all likely to deceive 
fither himself or others. We merely make these 
remarks to silence all cavil. The cow in question 
it polled, having no homs, and is evidently a three 
fourths bred Durham. In form, color, and several 
other characteristics, she exactly resembles ani- 
mals which we have seen in England, bred from 
red GraUoways by Durham bulls. She is above the 
ordinary size ; with a good spread of hip ; a long 
head ; low, deep brisket ; handles well ; and shows 
the largest milk veins which we ever saw. Her 
color is red and white. She was very low in flesh 
when we looked at her in October, and so lame as 
to walk with difficulty. We much regret that 
she could not have been bred to a bull of deep 
milking family, her stock, then, would have been 
invaluable. 

For th$ Jwuricttm Agriadtwist. 
EXTRAORDINARY BUTTER COW. 

Matteawan, Dutdieu Co., October 6M, 1843. 

The cow Emma was nine vears old last spring. 
I ffot her when a calf from Mrs. Thomas Storm at 
Kipp's bay. She vras from a cow that she had 
called the cream breed. Thb is all the pedigree 
that I can ^e. 

I never uU the summer of 1843 kept her milk 
separate from three other cows which I have, and 
then, for experiment, I tried it only one week. 
She then s^ave 18 quarts per day, and her milk 
made 15 lbs. of butter. During this time she was 
kept on grass only. The past summer she receiv- 
ed an injury in her spine, and in consequence of 
this had barely the power to get up, and hardly 
lived through calvinff. 

On the 21st May I commenced keeping an ac- 
count of her milk, and the butter it made^ She 
at no time exceeded 16 quarts per day, and on the 
10th June, being 21 days, she had made 65^ lbs. 
of butter of the best quality. This was so in- 
credible, that I could scarcely believe my own 



senses, although I weighed the batter at every 
churning myself I thought I would try again for 
a day or two. I kept one day's milk by itMlf, 15^ 
quarts on the 15th June, and churned it. All the 
milk was churned, as it appeared to be unneces- 
sary to cream it. I had 3 lbs. 8 oz. of butter ready 
for the table. The next day it was also tried, and 
it produced 3 lbs. 4 oz. The first day above, the 
milk was put in two pans — the other dav, only ia 
one pan, which may have made the difference of 
the quarter of a pound. 

In September she only save 11 to 12 quarts 
per day, and made 10 lbs. of butter a week — fur- 
ther, 1 have not tried her milk. She was so 
lame during this time, as scarcely to be able to 
move. She was kept on good pasture, and besides 
this, I fed her night and morning with a bushel of 
cut hay and 8 quarts of shorts, which is still her 
regular feed. 

Pbtbk IL ScazHcx. 



For tkt Awuriemt JgrieuUmruL 
INDICATIONS OF WEATHER. 

Buffalo, October ISih, 1843. 

*' Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds 1 
Out of the south cometh the whirlwind: fair 
weather and cold, out of the north." — Job, 
** When it is evening, ye say, it will be feir weath- 
er, for the skv is red ; and m the morning, it will 
he foul weather to-day : for the sky is red and 
lowering." — MatL " W hen ye see a cloud rise out 
of the west, straightway ve say, there cometh a 
shower ; and so it is. And when ye see the south 
wind blow, ye say, there will he heat; and it 
cometh to pass." — Luke. 

Wf. have high authority for predicting the 
weather from the appearance of the sky, ana it ]<; 
certain that this has been a leading fancy in all 
ages and climes. Indeed, so important is a fore- 
knowledge of the approaching weather, espedally 
to the husbandman, that he may well stand excu- 
sed for Frying a very close attention to its indica- 
tions. These are anorded not onlv from the ap- 
pearance of the sky, and the wind, but also by the 
nabits of the larger animals, birds, fish, reptDes, 
and insects ; and how often by the feelings of the 
human system, as the shooting from a com, m. 
chronic wound, or rheumatic pams, when an esist 
wind sighs through the trees; and how elastic 
and bounding do the spirits rise when a fresh 
northwester comes boommff along from the arctic ? 

The moon, too, has a full share of influence as- 
signed her in changing the face of the sky, and 
varying the ran^e of the thermometer. It has 
been estimated that at new moon, when she ex- 
erts her influence on the earth in conjunction with 
the sun, the chances of a change in the weather 
are as 7 to 1 ; when in her first quarter, 90<^ dis- 
tant from the sun, and when full and in oppositkm 
to the sun, the chances of change are as 5 to 2 ; 
and when in her third quarter, as 5 to 4. In perv 
gee, when nearest the earth, the chances are 7 to 
1 ; and in apogee, or at the greatest distance, as 
4 to 1. That the moon should have some ioAo. 
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e&ce in prodacioff changes in our atmosphere, is 
TeiY probable, ft is certain she causes the tides 
by ner attraction ; and it is equally certain, that 
ane produces tides in the atmosphere, which must 
have some effect on the weather. But what that 
^ect is precisely, who can tell 1 Where is the 
manual that points out her influence with any cer- 
tainty ? and of the thousand and one moon-struck 
philosophers, who are constantly gazing on her 
Blacid face, which one of them all, has reduced 
nis obsenrations to certainty or method? We 
may^ safely let the moon attend to her own affairs, 
while we look for some more certain harbingers 
of change. These signs are in everybody's mouth, 
though a majority of them are fallacious. We 
hare room only to notice some of the most promi- 
nent and best authenticated. 

It may be stated as a philosophic fact, that any 
general change from extreme heat to cold, unless 
caused bv a strong north wind, produces rain. 
This result is based on the soundest principles of 
science. For the warm air takes up a large 
amount of water in the shape of aerial vapor, and 
this quantity, when the heat is at 100^ Fahr., 
nearly equals 1-20 the weii^ht of the atmosphere. 
When the temperature falls to 50°, the air can 
hold but 1-75, so that nearly 3-4 of all the aqueous 
yapor before suspended must fall to the earth. 
This effect is briefly and unexpectedtv* foretold in 
the sublimely beauti&l burstmg of the thundei^ 
doud, as it rolls rapidly over our heads on a sultry 
summer's day. Electncity is the disturbing cause 
here, which by suddenly lowering the high tem- 
perature of the air, compels it to let go of large 
portions of water it had abstracted from the sur- 
&ce below, which now comes pelting down, like 
molten bullets from the sky. In general an east 
wind will bring a storm, and especially one from 
the southeast and south. This is rendered more 
probable when the wind increases considerably, 
oy this means condensing the atmosphere, and 
compelling it to part with a portion ot its vapor. 
Variable winds produce rain ; it also follows a hoar 
frost. A rainbcrnr in the morning foretells rain in 
the course of the day ; so too, does distant thunder 
heard at ihxki time. When a storm clears off in 
the night, rain may soon be expected. There are 
many appearances of the winds and clouds, which 
to eagle-eyed obsenrers, as mariners, fishermen, 
and shepherds, whose situations compel them to 
a close observance of nature, for their own protec- 
tion, are so plain that they can hardly be mista- 
kea ; but these are in most cases local, and so de- 
pendant on seasons and other circtmistances, as 
hardly to justify recording. 

In general, when animals are careful in provi- 
ding themselves with good shelter and warm 
nests, a storm may be expected ; and when they 
are seen indifferent to their protection, fine weath- 
er may be anticipated. Sheep, gambolling in their 
pasture, foretell a change ; and when they lie out 
openly on some exposed knoll, fair weather may 
be confidently preaicted. In wild animals, these 
indications are much more distinct and unerring, 
as they are habituated to rely on their instincts, 
-while the artificial, domesticated brute has been 
taught to depend almost solely on the reason of 



his master. Yet the hog, one of the most con- 
stant and ancient pets of man, is seen to go round, 
uneasy, and careful in gathering up whatever 
straw and waste grass and weeds he can find, and 
bestowing them in some safe place for a bed du- 
ring the coming storm. 

Birds, too, are remarkable indicators of approach- 
ing weather. How ihey scud to their sylvan re- 
treats when the tempest approaches, and how 
hushed are their warbling notes, as if afraid to 
provoke the coming ^yar of the elements ! And 
when the rain is over and gone, with what bound- 
ing ecsiacy do they again burst forth with their 
joyous songs, apparently joking familiarly with 
every passer-by ! Foul weather is sometimes be- 
tokened by cocks crowing in the evening, or at 
unusual hours ; by ducks and geese flying back 
and forth, and plunging in the water ; by the sea- 
birds hastinpr to their hiding-places on snore ; and 
by the swallow and martin gliding over the sur- 
face of the ffround, or liffhtly skimming the liquid 
plain, as they dart for the insects which the ex- 
cessive humidity of the air has driyen to its low- 
est stratum. ' , ^^, ^. , 

Insects are barometers alsa When flies and 
gnats sting, and are unusually troublesome, cold 
and wet weather may be looked for ; but when 
they form a vertical column in the last rays of the 
setting sun, fine weather may be expected. 
. Spiders are, however, probably the surest indi- 
cators of weather. When they are idle and list- 
less, neglecting their tattered web, rain or wind 
may be certainly anticipated ; or if they tie up 
their nets by strong short filaments, firmly bracing 
it against the peribit will have to encounter. On 
the other hand, if they are seen busily weaving a 
lender web, even if it be then raining, permanent- 
ly clear weather may be relied on. 

The leech lies snugly coiled at the bottom of the 
water in clear, cold weather, but creeps up to the 
top on the approach of snow or rain ; darts about 
rapidly before a wind, and seems convulsed on an 
approaching thunder-storm. 

Many plants indicate rain and sunshine by the 
contraction or expansion of their petals. Among 
numberless ones these may be mentioned: the 
beautiful gentianella, the germander speed-weU, 
the African marigold, and especially the "poor 
man's weather-glass," the pimpemal, {AnaMUU 
arvensis ;) the purple sandwort, [Arenavia rubra;) 
and the chickweed or stichwort, (stellaria media.) 

Severe winters are indicated by excessive rams 
during the preceding summer, by the migration 
of squirrels, and the early flight of birds of passage. 
A mild, open winter is usually followed by a late 
sprinjf, and a severe winter is preceded by an un- 
usually productiye and abundant harvest. As a 
general rule, there is nearly an equal amount of 
rain and heat in the annual seasons, taking them 
together as constituting a year, and the years, to- 
king 2 or 3 together, nearly correspond, as to the 
aggregate of wet and dry, cold and heat, produc- 
tive and barren. Indeed, so uniform is this rule, 
that we seldom have two successive years of sim- 
ilar extremes, and three such successive seasons 
would be a phenomenon. .,,..- 

But Solomon says» *«He that coosidereth the 
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wind shall never sow ;" and it must be confessed 
that no one of the foregoing indications are inva- 
riable criterions of weather. ** One swallow does 
not make a summer/' and we have often seen 
even the wild geese and birds of passage mistaken 
io their olxservations. It is only by comparing 
several of these prognostics that anything like 
certainty can be attained. 

R. L. Allen. 



For tht Ameriemt AgriemUuriat. 
DOG-POWER MACHINE. 

Newburgh^ October 19th, 1843. 
Dear Sir : Agreeably to your request, I send 
you herewith a sketch of the dog or sheep-power 
machine, manufactured by Thomas Mitchell of 



this ^ace. One of the machines vras exhibited 
at the late Agricultural Show in this coooty, as 
you probably remember, and the committee for its 
examination, composed of our butter makers well 
qualified to judge of its merits, gjave a very &vor- 
able report of it, recommending it as fully equal 
to any machine heretofore invented ; and the 8o> 
cietj awarded him a premium for iu I have my- 
seli seen several of the machines in operadon, and 
am so well satisfied of their superiority over the 
machines now commonly in use, that I have or- 
dered one for my dairy establishment, in place of 
the one which I now use. I am certain that they 
work much easier than our com moo machinea^ 
and as they are cheaper, more durable, and occu- 
py much less room than the others, I deem them 
more desirable. 



Bog-Power Machiks. — (Fio. 56.) 




The sketch is made for you by Mr. T. M. Niven 
of this place, and is so simple and plain as to need 
no description, 

Fredericx J. Betts. 



A firiend informs us that he saw this piece of 
ground previous to plowing, from which Mr. Soth- 
am has raised so good a crop of ruta baga, and 
that it was literally covered with conch — nothing 
else did, or could grow upon it. This was all gath- 
ered into heaps and burnt, and the ashes suew- 
ed over the ground for manure. 

For tkt AmericoM Agricmitwrut. 
CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA. 

Hereford Hall, near Albany, 
September 27th, 1843. 
I have about nine acres of ruta baga, which I 
sowed broadcast, and I verily believe it to be the 
best system of growing them. 1 have tried every 
new and fashionable experiment, but after all I 
prefer the old one, when you have men that un- 



derstand hoeing them, and I can sooo teach a 
person, if he is unlling to work and observe ^ the 
only difficulty is they leave them too thick. 

I can grow a neater weight per acre, and my 
manure is spread regularly over my soil for the 
succeeding crop. I plowed a piece of sod the 
early part of last faU, cross-plowed just before the 
winter set in, leaving it as rouffh and as much ex- 
posed to the weather as posnole. Eariy in the 
spring, I harrowed it thoroughly, raked up all 
the conch and burnt it I j^owed it the third 
time the latter part of May, and gave a second 
dressing with harrows and rakes, and bomt all 
the refuse. I then put on about thirty loads of 
good rotten manure per acre, which had been 
turned in the mine in the course of the winter and 
well mixed together, and all pernicious aeeds de- 
cayed. I plowed it under about four inches deep, 
and sowed the seed on a fresh furrow. Th^ 
have grown luxuriantly, and are a very profitable 
CToip tor a breeder. 

Sir John Terril, in answer to Mr. Everett^ re- 
marks in England, said the climate would not al- 
low us to grow Sweeds (ruta baga) in America. 
I say that better Sweeds can be growi h^e ikm 
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in England, under the same culture. I have 
ffrowD better, and more weight to the acre, and I 
Bare cultivated them extensively in both countries, 
more especially in England. 

William H. Sotham. 



The following communication was obligingly 
handed us by the writer at the time of its date ; 
but getting mislaid it was not found till a few 
days since. As the interest excited last winter in 
the Oregon Territory continues unabated, we give 
place to it, and have also appended other matter 
on the resources of this country, gleaned princi- 
pally from Parker's Travels. We have the pleas- 
ure of a personal acqtiaintance with Mr. Famham, 
and have also read his travels with much interest. 
He is a shrewd observer, and so far as we are ca- 
pable of judging, we do not think that he has un- 
dermted the Oregon Territory. But we might as 
'well undertake to stay the sun and moon in their 
course over the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, as 
emigration to the west by the hardy nomadic 
population of our country ; and the shores of the 
Pacific, we have no doubt, will soon become the 
point of attraction for thousandy upon thousands 
of hardy adventurers. Irving*s beautiful descrip- 
tions of the wild scenes of the Pacific plains and 
Talleys, and the sublimities of the snowy peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains, have often made us wish 
to become a wanderer among them. 

For iht Amtricam AgrieuUvrUt, 
PRODUCTS OF THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
New York, May 20, 1843. 
Dear Sm: A reply to your request that I 
would give yon a statement of the agricultural ca- 

Eicities of Oregon Territory, has been so long de- 
ved, that I scarcely believe you will find anything 
which I can now write an available apology even 
fcr my remissness, and much less a satisfiictory an- 
swer to the strong desires of our country, to know 
whether they may or may not find a golden moun- 
tain and a vegetable eiysium in that territory. 

I despair more in regard to the latter than in 
the former respect, for I believe that one can 
scarcely put the finger on a date in the history of 
man, when extravagance in the expectations of 
the race was more apparent; so that if I should 
write the mere naked truth, fortified by the obser- 
vation of every man who has ever resided a 
twelvemonth in the territoij, the desire to prove 
a garden of beauty " in the far west," to which our 
rMless and energetic countrjrmen might emip^te, 
would find quite as much reason and uuth m the 
dreams of their own wishes, and in the romantic 
representations in Parker's Travels, and Irvine's 
Astoria, as in any statement which would cool the 
ardor of their pursuit after the ideal fi^bearing, 
orange-bearing, grape-beariag, wine-flowmg soil of 
the Oregon. 



But as you desire to present the mere truth to 
your readers, the following extract from my trav- 
els in Oregon, &c., will answer your purpose. 

In order to obtain a correct knowledge of the 
agricultural capabilities of the Oregon Territory, 
it is necessary to refer the reader to the accounts 
already given of its difierent sections ; to the W- 
ren valleys of the Saptin and the Columbia above 
its jonction with the Saptin ; to the account ffiven 
of "New Caledonia; and the description of that 
vast tract of deserts dotted here ana there with 
habitable spots, which occupies the space between 
the President's range on the west, and the Upper 
Columbia and the Blue mountains on the east. 
The remainder of the territory, commonly called 
the " Low country," is the oniy portion of it that 
bears any claim to an agricultural character. This 
is bounded north by the Straits de Fuca and Puget's 
sound, latitude 48 degrees north, east by the I^esi* 
dent's range, south iTy the parallel of 42 degrees 
north latitude, and west by the ocean ; seven de- 
grees of latitude, and 100 miles of longitude ; in 
round numbers 490 by 100 miles, equal to 49,000 
sQuare miles ; which is equal to about 31,000,000 
of English acres. About one third of this may be 
plow^, another third pasmred. The remainder 
consists of irreclaimable ridges of minor mountains, 
crossing the country in all directidns. To this 
should be added Vancouver's island, 200 miles 
long by 30 in avera^ width, and Washington's or 
Queen Charlotte's island, 100 miles lon^ by an 
average of 15 miles in width ; in both which may 
be supposed to be the same ratio of arable pasture, 
and irreclaimable lands, to wit: 1,550,000 of each. 
And thus we hare a rough, but I believe, a gener- 
ally correct estimate of the agricultural capacities 
of Lower Oregon ; about 12,000,000 of araole and 
12,000,000 of pasture land. The arable land of 
other parts of the territory, it will be recollected, 
is so mconsiderable as to be scarcely worthy of 
mention. There are, I presume, 10,000,000 of 
acres of pasture land in all the region east of the 
President's range. Thus we have in Oregon Ter- 
ritory, 12,000,000 acres of arable countrv. And 
if we assume the territory to extend from latitude 
42 degrees to 54 degrees north, and from the Pa^ 
cific ocean to the main ridge of the Rocky moun- 
tains, an average distance of 400 miles, we shall* 
have a total surface of 215,000,000 acres; 
32,000,000, the habitable part, subtracted from 
this, leaves 183,000,000 acres of deseru and moun- 
tains. 

The climate of Oregon, also, is im&vorable to 
great productiveness. From October to April the 
southerly winds blow, and bring upon the lower 
country daily and almost incessant rains. From 
April to October no rain falls; and the exceed- 
ingly loose soil becomes so dry, that the grasses 
wither to hay. On the tract lying between the 
President's ran^e and the Blue mountains, and the 
Upper Columbia, a few storms fall in the winter 
months. During the remainder of the year, neith- 
er dew nor rains descend upon it ; a brown, cheer- 
less waste. But that portion of it which lies near 
the streams, will Ornish in winter and summer 
the finest pasture for sheep on the continent And 
as the weather is too warm in California and the 
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country farther south to allow beef to be barrelled 
successfully, and as all the domestic gramniverous 
animals cut their own food in Lower and Middle 
Oregon the year round, beef and wool may become 
profitable staples in that distant territory. 

Flax, hemp, and cotton, can be grown in the 
bwer country. There is water-jjower in great 
abundance to manufacture them into fabrics for 
home consumption and foreign markets. Pine and 
cedar timber promises to be among its most valu- 
able articles of export. Indeed the whole western 
coast of America, and the islands of the Pacific, 
New Zealand excepted, will ultimately be supplied 
more or less with the lumber of this region. The 
inexhaustible stores of salmon and sardines which 
freouent the Elamet, Umqua, Columbia, and Fra- 
zer s rireis, will constitute another most valuable 
staple. 

Indeed, the agricultural retoorces of the most 
valuable section of Otegaa^ are inferior to those of 
anjr of our states or territories in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and inferior to those of more than 
half of the territory in the Atlantic states; and 
Oregon Territory as a whole is, in its soil, the 
most cheerless and barren portion of the national 
domain. 

Twelve degrees of latitude, and about six de- 
crees of longitude, 800 miles north and south, and 
400 east and west, a vast territorv ; invaluable as 
mn easily defended frontier ; as the home of our 
national and mercantile fleets in the Pacific ; and 
priceless as the termination of a railroad of 600 
miles, uniting Puget*s sound with the navigable 
waters of the Missouri, and giving an easy and 
speedy overland transit for our commerce with 
China, into the heart of the republic Its agricul- 
tural resources are sufficient for this end ; and to 
this end all its value tends. 

Thomas J. Farnhasl 



New Flax, — The Rev. Samuel Parker in his 
lour through the Oregon Territory, mentions the 
s^taneous and prolific growth of flax in that re- 
gion. He says : '* In everything, except that it is 
perennial, it resembles the flax which is cultivated 
m the United States; the stalk, the boll, the seed, 
the blue flower, closed in the day, and open morn- 
ing and evening. The natives use it for making 
&ning-net8. Fields of this flax may be mowed 
like grass, for the roots are too large and run too 
deep in the earth, to be pulled like ours ; and it 
would save the trouble of cultivating.*' This is 
worthy an experiment among our agriculturists. 
Can any of our readers give us any information of 
its culture among usi 

New speciei of Wormwood, — The above writer 
also describes a new variety of wormwood, by 
some called the wild sage, which grows near the 
Rocky Mountains where the soil is gravelhr and 
banen. '' It grows 8 or 10 f^t high, 4 or 5 inch- 
es diameter, and is frequently an obstruction to 
the traveller." 

If similar to our wormwood, it would indicate 
an abundance ot potash in the soil. 

The native fruits of that luxuriant region, he 
describes particularly. 



The Salalberry is a sweet and pleasant firuit, of 
a dark purple color, oblong, and about the bigness 
of a grape. 

The Serviceherry is about the size of a small 
thorn apple, black when fully ripe, and pleasuitly 
sweet bke the whortleberry. 

The Pambia is a bush cranbeny- ^ 

The Gooseberry has many varieties — the com- 
mon prickly, which grows ver^r large on a thorny 
bush ; the small white, which is smooth and verr 
sweet ; the large, smooth purple ; and the smoota 
yellow, which are also of fine flavor. All of these 
attain good maturity, and such as grow on the 
prairies are very superior. 

Currants, — There are three varieties ; the pale 
red, the yellow, which tastes well, and the black. 

The Snowherryt (Symphoria racemosat) the 
beautiful shrub which g^ows in our gardens* is 
found here wild, and in great abundance. 

Raspberries abound in all their varieties ; in ad- 
dition to which, there is a new si>ecies growing in 
fhe woods. The berry is three times tne size of 
the common, of a very delicate, rich yellow, bat 
the flavor is not so agreeable. This description 
corresponds with the Antwerp cultivated to some 
extent in our country. 

The trailing Horuysudde is beautiful and aban^ 
dant. 

The sweet'flowering Pea grows spootaneoosly, 
and in great luxuriance. 

White and red Clover abound. 

Strawberries are prolific, and of pecuUariy ncli 
flavor. 

Sunflowers are numerous, but of small size. 

Broom^Com^ a new variety on the bottom-lands. 

Wild grain resembling barley or rye is indige- 
nous. 

Roots. — ^The Wappatoo is the common saggitn- 
ria or arrowhead, and is found only in the vuley 
of the Columbia, below the cascaues. The root 
is bulbous, and becomes soA by roasting, forming 
a nourishing and agreeable food, is mudi used by 
the Indians, and is an article of trade. It ffrows 
in shallow lakes and marshes, covered with wm- 
ter. The cammas, a truncated root in the form of 
an onion, is of great importance to the Indians, and 
grows m moist, rich eround. It is washed, pound- 
ed, and made into loaves like bread, and has a 
taste resembling liquorice. The eowish^on bis- 
cuit root, grows on dry land somewhat larger than 
a walnut, tastes like the sweet potato, is prepared 
in the same manner for food as the cammas, and 
is a tderable substitute for bread. The mctae, 
amire, or little root, which grows on dry ground, 
is fusiform, and, though not pleasant to the taste, 
is very conducive to health. The commmi onion 
is found here ; and another, characterizcMd by its 
beautiful red flower, which often grows on roicanic 
scorise, where no other vegetation is seen. 

We find in the Batavia Advocate the following^ 
synopsis of a letter fVom one of the Oregon mission- 
aries, dated at Clowewalla, August 26, 1842:— 

The writer speaks of the country in the highest 
terms of praise; says the soil is very fertile, and 
wheat is raised year after year on the same grouid» 
without any diminution. The crop of ]^ year 
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be speaks of as being the greatest yet raised. 
Some seventy-five thousand bushels were raised 
last year, w heat that shells much in harvesting, 
he says, will sufficiently seed the ground to raise 
a good crop without any more being put in. 
Horses and cattle are abunaant, and there is enough 
to eat for every one. No chance of people starv- 
ing in Oregon, he says. 

From his account there are all kinds of cattle 
and game. Horses, cattle, and hogs — and elk, 
deer, bear, wolt panther, raccoon, fox, beaver, 
otter, muskrat, mink, &c., &c. Fowls are also 
abundant — there beins the swan» £foose, duck, bald 
and gray eagles, vulture, &c, £c Amon^ the 
timber are — white and yellow pine, cedar, hem- 
lock, oak, ash, &c,' &c. 

Vegetables abound in great variety. There are 
also berries the year round, including cranberries. 

Wheat is worth 60 cents to $1 ; peas the same ; 
potatoes 40 cents ; oats the same; pork $7 to $10 

Eer hundred; beef S5 to $6; tallow 10 cents; 
utter do. ; com is scarce, and worth from $1 to 
$1.50. (harden vegetables are abundant, and the 
country well watered. 

From another source which we do not recollect 
we find the following : — 

The Pines of Oregon, — The pine forests are 
rery extensive, the trees being ot great size, and 
the timber extraordinarily beautiAil, straight, and 
free from knots. All the timber of the genus ^nusy 
of which there are a great number of species, is 
gigantic, when compared with our trees in this 
part of the world; but occasionally one is met 
with, huge almost beyond comparison. I meas- 
ured, with Dr. Gardner, Surgeon of the Fort, 
(Vancouvre,) a pine of the species Dousrlassi, 
which had been prostrated by the wind : its length 
was above 200 feet, and its circumference 45 feet ! 
Large as was this specimen, its dimensions are 
mudi exceeded by one on the Umptqua river, 
measured hj[ the late Mr. David Douglass. The 
height of this tree was, I think, nearly three hun- 
dred feetf and its circumference fifty-six feet ! 
The cones of this pine, according to Mr, Douglass, 
were from twelve to fifteen inches in length, re- 
sembling, in size and form, sugar loaves. 

For the Anuriam AgriatUwrist. 
THE AGRICULTURE OF CUBA.— No. IV. 

San Fernando de Nuevitas, 2Qth May, 1843. 
Dbar Snt : — The next object here to which I 
shall call your attention, is the rearing and man- 
agement of bees. This business is extensively 
carried on in many parts of the island, and is 
usually attended with good success. There are 
several apiaries containing upward of 2,000 hives 
of bees, which will produce, on an average, two 
swarms in a year. The usual way of commen- 
cing, is to procure a few swarms at firat, and then 
allow them to multiply to the extent required. 
No apiary is allowed, according to the existing 
laws of this country, to be located within six miles 
of a sugar estate, on account of the danger and 
injury that would arise from the bees. The hives 
are commonly formed of sections of hollow trunks 



of trees, which are laid horizontally about a foot 
and a half above the ground, with both ends lefr 
open. They are usually placed under plantain 
or other trees, in order that they may be screened 
from the sun during the hottest hours of the day. 
As soon as the hives are filled with combs, a por- 
tion of the honey is removed from the end oppo- 
site to that in which the bees are at work, and 
then they immediately recommence filling the va- 
cancies thus made, without danger or the loss of 
the swarms. The hone^r colle<^ed during the 
spring and rainy months is regarded as unfit for 
use until it is worked over a second time by the 
bees, on account of its watery or deleterious qual- 
ities, which are supposed to be imparted chiefly 
from being extracted from poisonous plants, or 
trees. Two men are counted sufficient to manage 
100 swarms, besides bein^ able to attend to the 
rearing of cattle, the culuvation of com, tobacco, 
plaintalns, yucca, or other products. 

Notwithstanding this rude mode of raising 
honey, it is made, m man^r cases, a very profitab^ 
business. The annual yield of each hive will 
sell, when delivered at the place of shipment, fox 
$2. I would sugG^est that some of the southern 
agriculturists of the United States, particularly in 
Florida and Louisiana, would determine whether 
this branch of industry can not be carried on equally 
advantageous there. 

I shall conclude these communications by giving 
a short statistical account of the island, whicn has 
been gleaned, either from public documents, or 
other authentic sources. 

Census cf 1841. 

• Malet. Fomalet. Total. 

White 227,144 191,147 418,291 

Free colored 76,703 77,135 152,838 

Slaves 281,250 155,245 436,495 



684,097 423,527 1,007,624 
Persons over 80 Years ofjge. 

Whites 1,175 

Free colored 70 1 

Slaves 1,198 

Total, 8,074 

The official returns of the exports of the island- 
products, in 1842, were as follow : — 

Mahogany 56,161 

Spirits from cane 204,550 

Cotton 75,834 

Coflee 2,998,269 

Sugar 11,447,009 

Cedar 40,101 

Wax 290,828 

Copper ore 4,981,405 

Hides 21,180 

Sweetmeats 7,091 

Fruits 49,298 

Honey 71,325 

Molasses 744,608 

Horses and mules 1>206 

Ciwrs 749,812 

Tobacco 1,461,760 

Other articles 200,241 

Total, $23,400,708 
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The rerenae or taxes of Caba, in round numbers, 
is about $12,000,000 ; $2,500,000 of which go to sup- 
port the army, $1,500,000 to the navy, §5,000,000 
for the ciril functtooaries, and $3,000,000 are sent 
to Spain. 

Tne Cubean nary consists of one frigate, one 
sioop-of-war, two war steamers, six bngs, and 
eight schooners. 

D. Jat Browkk. 



For tkt Amtriem AgriaiUmiii, 
TANNING ON THE PLANTATION. 

Inglende, Miss., Sept. 19/A, 1843. 

Tannino leather, for the use of the planution, 
is an item of good management that should not be 
orerlooked by any i>lanter. Nor would it be as 
much overlooked as it is, if the simplicity of the 
process was ^erally known— that process, I 
mean, that will suflke for making leather for 
home use. The tanner by profession, in order to 
prepare an article that will command a good price 
in market, and have a merchantable appeanmce, 
puts the hides and skins through a greater num- 
Der of manipulations; and, that he may work to 
better adrantage, has his arrangements on a more 
extensive scale. 

The Tats, tools, and implements, really needed, 
are few and simple. Four vats will generally be 
found all-sufficient ; one for a pool of iresh water, 
and fat bailing; one for liming; another for color^ 
ing ; and a founh for tanning. The best size, in 
the clear, is seven feet lonf. Tour and a half feet 
wide, and five feet deep. Thev should be placed 
so as to be easily and conrenienUy filled with water 
from a spring, running stream, or cistern. Dig the 
holes 9 feet, by 6i and 6 ; if the foundation is clay, 
the depth need not be over 5 feet Form a stiff 
bed of day mortar in the bottom, on which to lay 
the floor, and on it erect the sides and ends of the 
▼at, of pluik of almost any kind, sufficiendy thick 
to resist the pressure from without— two inches 
will be thick enough. When this is done, and the 
whole nailed fast, nil in the vacant space all round 
with well'tempered clay-mortar, ramming it effec- 
tually : it is on this, and not the planks, that 
dependence is placed for rendering the vat per- 
fect. When well made, a vat will be good ftr a 
long lifetime — the ooze preventing the decay of 
any but the top round of plank. Such a vat will 
hold 15 larffe beef hides (30 sides), besides a num- 
ber of smau skins. 

The material used for tanning, is the bark of 
the red or black oak, stripped when the sap flows 
in the spring, stacked and dried — of which about 
four pounds are supposed to be necessary to pro- 
duce one pound or leather. There is an article 
occasionally used, called '* catechu," which is an 
extract made from the wood of a mimosa-tree, 
a native of India, half a poimd of which answers 
the same purpose. Oails, willow bark, the bark 
of the Spanish chesmut, and common elm, as also 
sumach, are all used by the tanner. It has been 
recently found that the root of the palmetto 
answers an equally good purpose with the best 
oak bark. 



Bark has to be ground as wanted; or if the 
quantity needed is small, and it is not thought ad- 
visable to incur the expense oi a barh-miB. (from 
$10 to $18), it may be pounded in a large mortar, 
or beat up on a block. It will reauire one third 
more of pounded than of ^ound bark, to afford 
equally strong ooze, whidi is the infaiiinn of 
bark. 

The principal tools requisite are 9l Jieshing' 
knife, curriers knife, a brush like a stiff horse- 
brush, and a flesMng^beam, The fleshing-beam 
is made by splitting m two a hard-wood stick of 
about a foot m diameter; inserting two stout leffs, 
some thirty inches long, in one «id on the s^ 
side, so that the other end rests on the sroimd, 
with the round side up, the elevated end being 
high enough to reach the workman's waist. A 
fleshioff-knife may be made by bending an old 
draw knife to suit the round of the fleshing- 
beam. 

The skins of bulls, oxoi, cows, and horses, are 
called hides ; those oif calves, deer, sheep, &c, axe 
known as slans. 

Fresh and dried hides receive the same treat- 
ment, except in the washing process. Those that 
are salted and dry (and no hide should be dried 
with less than from two to four quarts of salt beinjgr 
nibbed on the flesh side— dried without salt, it is 
extremely difficult to soAen them), require to be 
steeped, beaten, and rubbed, several times altei^ 
nately, to bring them to a condition sufficientlj soft 
for tanning. 

Green or fresh hides must be soaked in mire 
water from 12 to 24 hours, to exuract all the blood, 
&c., and soften the extraneous fleshy matter, 
which must then be removed— throwing one hide 
at a time on the fleshing-beam, grain or hair-side 
down, and scraping or shaving it off with the flesh- 
ing-knife, which must be somewhat dull or the skin 
is apt to be cut. They are then put in the liming 
vat, which is supplied with strong lime-water, ly 
filling the vat a little over half full of water, and 
adding thereto four bushels of unslacked for of 
air-slacked) lime, or at the rate of f of a bushel of 
lime to the barrel of water. This will suffice for 
fifteen hides ; each time that they are remov^ mud 
a fresh lot of hides put in, add another bushel of 
lime, which will keep up the strength for a twelve- 
month. Before using, stir the lime well up, and 
while it is thus mixed with the water put in the 
hides evenly, so that the lime will settle on every 
part of them. They are to remain here ftom teft 
to fifteen days, or for three or four days after the 
hair will rub off with the finger completely and 
with ease. While in the liimng-vat, they must 
be moved up and down every other mormo^, to 
expose them to the air, and to the equal action of 
the lime. Being now ready for unhairing, cat 
each hide in two, by slitting them along the centre 
of the back with a knife, forminjg; them into sides. 
Throw ten or twelve of these sides on the flesh- 
ing-beam, and strip the hair off with the knife; 
and as they are unnaired* throw each one into the 
vat of fresh water to bait or soak. When the lot 
of sides and skins in hand have been all unhaired 
and thoroughly washed, throw them again, and at 
once, on the fleshing-b^m, with the grain or hair 
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«de op, and %oork ikem over (rab and press them) 
with toe knife until all the gummy or mucilagio- 
oos matter is worked out. This should be re- 
peat^ two or three times during ten or twelve 
days, heing each time baited anew in fresh water. 
And this working over must only be done when 
the sides feel soft and smooth to the touch ; as 
thev will at times, from some unexplained cause, 
feel rough, at which time they must not be worked 
over. While they are thus baiting, they must 
not be neglected, or they will soon spoil. Tanners 
are m the practice of adding 1000th part of sul- 

Ehuric acio (oil of vitriol) to the last bait, which 
as the eflfect of swelling the pores and distending 
the fibres, and thus rendering the skins more sus- 
ceptible to the action of the ooze : forty-eight hours 
generally suffice for this last baiting. 

In the meantime, some good strong ooze should 
be prepared for the first tanning process, called 
coloring. Fill a vat a little more than half full 
of water, and add bark, in the proportion of 11 
bushels o£ ground, or 2 bushels of pounded bark, 
to the barrel of water, which will bring the vat 
up to about two thirds full. When the bark has 
soaked from four to five days, the sides are put in, 
and allowed to remain 15 days ; during which they 
must be once well and carefully feshed and worked 
over, and must be drawn up and down every morn- 
ing, for the first week at least, and the bark 
well plunged or stirred up, to have them color 
evenly. 

After this, the vat being now two thirds full of 
this same ooze, after drawin? out the hides, lay a 
good coating of fresh bark, of say an inch thick, on 
lop of the water, on which it will float ; lay on 
this a side, spread out evenly ; and if it has to 
be lapped over in any part, lay on more bark until 
it is all well coated, taking care to place those 
hides at the bottom of the vat now, that were at 
the top last time. On this side lay an inch-coatinff 
of baric, and on that another side, and to on, with 
alternate layers of bark, until the vat is full, or the 
sides all laid away. 

In this, which is called the fir$t bark the sides 
must lie four weeks. They are then drawn out, 
and the spent-bark taken out with a skimmer or 
drainer. The sides are then replaced as before, 
with alternate layers of fresh bark, in the same 
ooze, which has acquired some additional strength, 
notwithstanding the amount of tannin and extrac- 
tive matter, contained in the bark, that has become 
intimately combined with the animal fibre of the 
hide. In this second bark they remain six weeks 
undisturbed, when they receive a third bark, in 
the same wav, in which they are left another six 
or eio-ht weelcs. Three barks will suffice to tan 
deer,Tiog, cdf, and other small skins; four barks 
will make good sole leather, but five are preferable. 
The tanning process being completed, sole 
leather is taken out of the vat, rinsed effectually, 
and dried in the shade, hanging the sides up by 
two oif their comers to ioists, where they may 
remain until wanted. Those sides intended for 
upper and harness leather, (which are those of 
cows, &C. — the largest and thickest bullock hides 
beins used for s(3c leather), as also deer, hog, 
and other small skins, being thoroughly rinsed, 



are spread out on a strong table, with the grain 
or hair side up, and scoured with a stiff brushy 
like a very gtiff horse-brush, occasionally throw- 
ing on pure water, until all the ooze is scoured 
out. Tanners use the edge of a stone, made 
smooth, to assist in rubbing out the ooze, and 
all the water that can possibly be rubbed ouu 
They also use what they call a slicker, beinff a 
dull edge of copper of aoout six or seven inches 
long, set in a jnece of wood, to serve as a handle. 

After they are all served thus, and rubbed as 
dry as possible, the table is cleaned off, and the 
skins thrown back upon it, grain side up, and 
are rubbed with tanner's oil (cod-fish oil), as long 
as the leather will receive it. Harness leather 
must be completely saturated. As they are oiled, 
fold them up and lay them aside. When they 
are all gone over, lay one on the table at a time, 
flesh side up, and with a rag rub on all the dub^ 
bing that the leather will absorb. Thin hides 
require but a small quantity ; harness leather must 
have a heavy coating. 

Dabbing, which consists of equal parts of tar 
and^Uow, melted together, and well mixed, must 
be made the day previod^ to being used. Lard 
may be used in place of tallow, but will require 
a lesser proporuon of it. Each side of leather 
is then hung up by two comers to joists, there 
to remain tmtil pertecily dry, or imtil wanted. 

If iron or steel touches a hide during the pro- 
cess of tanning, when in the least wet, or even 
moist, it will discolor it, forming an indeliUe 
black mark. 

To blacken harness or other leather, take the skin 
when completely dried, and if any grrasy spots ap- 
pear, showing that more oil or dubbing has been 
applied than tne leather could absorb, wet the spots 
with a little strong ooze, and scrub them out with 
the brush. Then apply a good coat of coweras 
(sulphate of iron) dissolved in ooze, until the 
leather has a good color all over. After this, when 
dry, put on another good coat of oil. The leather 
may then be smoothed off with a rounding edge 
of polished steel, or glass, or stone. 

T. Affleck. 



For tkt Awterictm AgriaHtwrUt. 
CHALLENGE OF HEREFORD CATTLE. 

Hereford Hall, near Albany, 
September lOth, 1843. 
I have had a number of breeders from all parts 
of the United States to view the Herefords, and 
most of them say they are agreeably disappointed ; 
they expected to see, from what tney had heard 
and read of them, coarse, plain animals. Now, 
sir, to remove this erroneous impression, and to 
place them in a position for proof, I will show six 
to ten breeding cows, and a bull, all pure Here* 
fords, for beauty, symmetry, quality, milking, and 
activity for breeding working oxen, against a sim- 
ilar number of any breed in the United States, for 
a silver tankard, value $50, and meet the acceptor 
half way. I do not do this to ** brag,'' but to de- 

William H. Sothak^ 
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SHOW AJfD FAIE OF THE N. Y. S. AG. SOCIETY 

FOR 1843. 

[Continued lh>ai p«c« 234.] 

TlUtASHING-MACHnrES. 

1st, to Joseph Hall, of Rochester, 6 to S-horse- 
power thrasher and Pitt's cleaner and separater $20 

2d, to J. Hale, of North Bloomfield, for 2-hor9e- 
power tread-machine and thrasher 10 

3d, to Benjamin M. Freeborn, of New York, for a 
2-horse-power, with a machine which thrashen 
over the cylinder Vol. Tr. 

The clover-mill of Mr. Thos. D. Burrall, of Ge- 
neva, apipears to be a very perfect machine in its 
construction, and, from evidence produced to the 
committee, performs its work with great perfec- 
tion. It can be worked with anv ordinary horse 
or water power : costs 60 to 70 dollars. The com- 
mittee award a diploma. 



Fannino-Muxs. 



Isty to A. S. Patterson, of Rush, Monroe co, $8 

2d, to A. P. IWtey, of Elba, Genesee eo. 5 

vkly to Stephenson k. Myers, Pwt Byron, CairtMra 

VotTr. 

These are also very important implements for 
the farmer and CTain-grower ; and we know of 
no article, from the old Dutch com-&n, and the 
rude, imperfect mill of thirty years past, that has 
advanced to a state of such perfection as was ex- 
hibited at this great fair. There were a dozen or 
more present, and it was little better than a hap- 
hassira guess to say which deserves the preference 
— some excelling in one point and some in an- 
oth^ ; so that the committee have not the great- 
est confidence in their decision, especially as they 
did not see many of ihem in operation, and the 
committee were not onaniipous in their conclu- 
sions. Among those to who&i premiums were not 
awarded, the committee woold mention, as de- 
servinj^ commendation, Mr. Hefiron, of Venice, 
Ontario eo. ; Messrs. J. Patterson & Ca, Rush, 
Monroe co. ; Messrs. Long & Stone, York, Liv. 
ca Some of these were provided with double 
mid treble screeoSy^o meet all contingencies. 

HoRsx: Hat-Rakes. 
These are highly valuable labor-saving imple- 
ments, performing with one man and a horse the 
labor of^6 or 8 men, and at a thne when labor is 
most valuable. Several of excellent construction 
were offered. The committee awarded premicmis 
as follows: — 

1st, to Lewis Swift, Clarkson, Monroe co. $8 

2d, to Geo. W. Wiggins, Lima, Liv. co. 6 

3d, J. Holbrooke Penn Yan, Yates eo* Diploma. 

STRAW-CuTTKaS. 

Li this article the committee were utterly con- 
founded, 80 nmnerons and various were the plans 
and contrivances for performing the labor required. 
They have, however, geoeralTy given the prefer- 
ence to the itraighi and plain cutting edge, and 
therefore award the premiums as follows : — 

l8t, to Nathan Pari^, of Rash, Monroe co., (Israel 

Patterson's patent) $8 

2d, to Joseph W. Webb, of Rochester 6 

3d, to Robert P. Gibson, of New Yoiic Vol. Tr. 



FULD-ClTLTIVATOaS AK9 GSAUf-Co' 

These are desirable implements, not as yet in 
general use among farmers, but must eventcallj 
prevail, as they^ save full one half the labor in 
summer &llowin|^, and are a great improvemenc 
over the harrow m covering grain. The commit- 
tee award as follows : — 

For the best Cultivator and graia-coverer, to Har- 
lew Mitchell, of Rntlaad, Jeffenoa co. $8 

2d, to Carmi Wright, of Adams, ditto ditto, for 
com, &^ 5 

3d, to B. Langdon, of Troy, ditto for weeding and 
hilling com, and digsring potatoes VoL Tr, 

To S. W. Cool, Genera^ for a ieW-cullivator and 
grain-coverer, combining many desiraUe quali- 
ties Dipkima. 

To Marcns Adams, of Adams Basin, Monroe co., 
for a cultivator for com and root-onops, made en- 
tirely of iron, very ingeniously and mechaaicaHy 
constmeted, and, as far as the committee cooM 
judge -without trial, a very desirahle implemeat 
of husbandry. 

Habsows. 

For the best harrow, to Marcus Adams, of Ogden, 
Monroe co., hinge drag, with iron frame $8 

2d, to Alexander Thompson, Manchester, Ontario 
CO. 5 

Graik AND Seed-Bbillb. 

1st, to Abnham Randall, Verona, Oneida eo., for 
grain-sower and planter $8 

2d, to Newell Adams, Boston, Mass., for seed-drill 
—Lewis' patent •* Yankee com-planter^ 5 

Miscellaneous. 

To C. Goss, of Madrid, St. Lawrence eo., for a su- 
perior adjustrog grain-cradle, of low price and 
good workmanship, a discretionary premium of $5 

To William Gates, of Barre, Orieans co.,fbr a new 
and singular contrivance for raking grain, a dis- 
cretionary premium of 5 

To Julius Hatch, of Rochester, for a maduae for 
sowing grain, plaster, and grass seeds, broadcast — 

(This valuable machine having been previously 
libited, and a premium awarded, was excloded 
foom competition by a rule of the society.] 

To Wm. G. Booland, Little Falls, Heriomer eo., 
agent for Bird 9l Wells^ patent srout-macfaiBe, 
manufactured at Trenton, New Jersey Dipkaaa 

To H. H. Everts, of Rochester, for a straw and 
rootrcuttiag machine, a diseretionary prerotiim of 3 

To L. Bostwick, of New York, for a portable gnua 
mill, worked by horse power, a Diploma and Vol Tr. 

To T. R. Hussey, of Auburn, Cayuga co., for a 
com and cob-cmsher, by horse power, discre- 
tionary premium of $5 

To H. H. Davison, of Rochester, for a valuable 
contrivance for fixing the scythe to the snaith Vol. Tr. 

To Samuel Mallory, of Alexander, Genesee co., for 
a rat-scraper, to dress roads and fin rats, discre- 
tionary premium of $5 

To A. L. Blanchard, of Albany, for a beautifhl and 
ornamental statue-stove, for burning wood and 
coal, combiniag the emission of heated air, dis- 
cretionary premium of $5 

To Jirah Wing, of Hume, AU^any co., for a model 
for a che^ plain, and durable eave-trongh, for 
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barns, bade bnfldiDgs, and sbeds^ a diicretionary 
premium of $5 

For the conmiittee, 

L. B. Lanqwoetht, Cha irmm . 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
For the beat sample of butter, not less than 80 lbs., 
a premium was awarded to H. Morrison, of 
Orange eo. $8 

2d, to A. D. Porter, of Canandoigna, Ontario co. 5 
3d, to D. Wood, West Bloomfield, " 5 

4thy to Wm. Sten^}>erg, Henrietta, Monroe co. 5 

5th, to Isaac Seely, « << 4 

6th, to D. Piffard, of Piffardiani, LiY. co. 2 Vols, and 2 
7th, to £. S. Bartlett, of Romnlus, Seneca co. 3 

' For the best cheese, to Thomas Burch, Little FaDs, 
Herkimer co. $8 

2d, to Perez Hathaway, Farmington, Ontario co. 7 
T3d, to H. Arnold k. Son, Hamburgh, Erie eo. 6 

4th, to Jerome Ives, Hownsfield, Jefferson co. 5 

5th, to Newberry Bronson, Warsaw, Wyoming oo. 5 
6th, to John Lapham, Farmington 2 Vols. Tr. and 2 

[Sereral lots of hotter were so nearly alike, that 
the committee coald not agree which should have 
the preference; they therefore divided the pre- 
miams among them equally. The report of the 
committee was inadvertently sent to Albany before 
we had copied the remarks.] 

MAPLE SUGAR. 

The committee on maple and cornstalk sugar 
respectfully report, that only four specimens of 
maple sugar have been presented to their consid- 
eration, of which one hj Joel Woodworih, of 
Watertown, Jefferson ca, is of very superior Qual- 
ity, both on account of its whiteness, approaching 
to the best refined loaf sugar, and on account of 
its excellent grain and flavor. They award the 
first premium of $15. 

The second premium of $10 they award to Da- 
Tid Dow, of Batavia, Genesee co. 

The third and fourth premiums they do not 
award, because the quanttty presented by Asahel 
Dow, of Bethany, Genesee co., and Charles A. 
Higgins, also of fiethany, was so small as not to 
come within the rule of the society, requiring 50 
lbs. of sugar as the quantity to be presented to en- 
title to a premium. 

The committee have great pleasure in stathag 
that Mr. M. Adams, of Ogden, m Monroe co., has 
gone into the experiment of manufacturing sugar 
of cornstalks ; and for that purpose has been cut- 
ting, during the pesent season, one acre of the 
•* eight-rowed yellow northern com ;" he has con- 
structed an iron mill for crushing the stalk and ex- 
pressing the juice, which answers the purpose ad- 
mirably ; but it is yet too early in the season to 
know the result of the experiment, as a part only 
of the cornstalks have been gathered and manu- 
factured, and the remainder are yet standing in the 
field. 

Mr. Adams has, however, alreadv made about 
400 wt. of sugar, a sample of which he has^sub^ 
mitted to your committee, and which, though not 
yet clarified, appears to be of a feir quality, ca- 
pable of equalling the best of sugar made firom the 



cane. The stalks still on the ground he thinks 
will make 400 wt. more sugar; but had it not 
been for the excessive drought which has pre- 
vailed in his section of the coimtry, he is satisfied 
that the acre planted and expenmented upon by 
him, would have produced 1000 weight of sugar, 
which was the rate yielded by two rods of the 
land which he measured off, the proceeds of which 
he worked up by itself. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Adams is .perfectly satis- 
fied that sugar can be made in this part of the 
country, from cornstalks, of superior quality and 
flavor, and equal in every respect to the best sugar 
made fr<Hn the cane, and so as to remunerate well 
for its manufacture. He proposes, at the next 
meeting of the society, to present a full report of 
his present experiment, and your committee have 
great confidence that it will be of such a nature as 
not only to entitle Mr. Adams to the premium 
offered by the society, but to the praise of bein^ 
the first to carry into actual operation an experi- 
ment that has been anticipated as the source of 
greet wealth and benefit to the agricultural in- 
terests. 

John Greig, ) 

RoswsLL Randall, | Committee. 

A. B. DtTNLAP, ) 

REPORT ON VEGETABLES. 
CoBiPETiTOBs' Names, and Articles offered. 

Hugh MulhoUand, Brighton, fine, long, blood beets, 
potatoes, parsneps, carrots, onions, cabbage, and par- 
pie egg-plant* 

Wm. Hamilton, beets, tomatoes, onions, pannep8» 
and pumpkins. 

J. Medberry, Valparaiso^ winter squash. 

H. N. Langworthy, winter crook-neck squashes, Ifi 
varieties of seedling potatoes, water-melons, fine sam- 
ple of pink-eye potatoes, a new variety of musk-melon, 
of exquisite flavor ; specimens of a variety of Spanish 
tobacco, the seed of which was received from Mr. Ells- 
worth, of the patent office, some of it growing and 
some partially cured, of fine appeyanee, the quality 
not yet tested. ^ 

Samuel Ashton, white field-carrots, celery, table- 
beets. 

Ira Lee, onions, beets, and samples of seed com. 

Nathaniel Hayward, sweet com, blood and tumep* 
beets, Meshannock potatoes. 

John Adams, white and red cabbage, onions, and 
tomatoes. 

C. F. Crosman, sweet com, blood beets, of extra 
length, white field-carrots, summer, crook-neck, and 
scollop squashes, onions, and Bassano beets. 

Theodore Backus, onions, cabbages, and winter 
squashes, 

John Donnellan, Minorca musk-melons, and cab- 
bage. 

£. Waugh, leeks, celery, and curied parsley. 

Richard Cooper, curled parsley, carrots, white solid 
celery, melons. 

James Bradford, tomatoes, parsneps, celery, 2 varie- 
ties of potatoes, and vegetable oysters. 

Wm. Wcbls beets, curled parsley. 

Alfred Fitch, pink-eye potatoes. 

C. 8. Walling, several varieties of beets. 

Michael Elsenbech, fine specimens of cabbage, po- 
tatoes, ruta-baga, and tumepe. 
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[T|ie abof e were producU of Rochester and 
Monroe.] 

£. Murdoch, Le Roy, Genesee co., seedling pota- 
toes. 

Junes S. WadsworthyOeneseo, 12 esn of seed com, 
very long ; good specunen of Lixna benns, tomntoes. 

Artbor H. Steeo, Mount Morris, Limn benns, to- 
matoes, and egg-plants. 

Oliver Phelps, Canondaigoa, 5 samples of potatoes, 
red celery, winter squashes^ and pumpkins. 

Wm. Blossom, Caaandaigua, celery and onions, a 
sample of rice-corn grown in the open air. 

Hiram £. Hotchktfs, Lyons, Wayne co., Tarieties of 
aiask-melons. 

Abner Bryant, Blade Rock, early Bassano, white 
tvmep, and long bk)od beets, onions, carrots, pars- 
neps, tomatocsy cdery, crook-ueck and summer sooUop 
squashes, early golden Sionx corn. 

Elihtt Tyler, Buffak), tomatoes. 

(SeTeral lots of fine vegetables are omitted, because 
they were not labelled, and the owners were not known 
to the committee.] 

PasmUMS AWARDED. 

Hugh Mulholland, Brighton, for 2 best purple egg^ 

lOants $1 

The same, for the 3 best heads of cabbage 1 

Nathaniel Hayward, Brighton, 12 best blood beets 1 
The same, for the best balf-prok of potatoes 2 

H. N. Langworthy, Irondequoit, for the best crook- 
neck winter squashes 1 
The same, for the best water-melons 1 
The same, ^ be&t musk-melons VoL Tr. 
The same, ** best twelve varieties seedling po- 
tatoes Diploma. 
Alfred Fitch, Riga, 2d best half-peck of potatoes $1 
Wm. Hamilton, Rochester, best 12 parsneps 1 
The same, best pumpkins 1 
C. F. Crosman, Rochester, best table summer scol- 
lop squash 1 
The same, 2d best seed sweet com 1 
The same, best white field carrots Vol. Tr. 
Richard Cooper, Rochester, best celery $2 
£. Waugh, Rochester, best curled parsley 1 
Michael Elsenbach, Rochester, fine specimens of 

cabbages and potatoes, discretionary premium of 1 
£. Murdoch, Le Roy, best half-peck seedling po- 
tatoes 5 
James S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 12 ears best seed 

com 1 

Arthur H. Steen, Mount Morris, half-peck best 

Lima beans 1 

Wm. Blossom, Canandaigua, fine specimen of rice 

com, discretionary premium of Vol. Tr. 

Elihu Tyler, best 12 tomatoes $1 

Abner Bryant, Black Rock, best table onions 1 

The same, best table carroU 1 

The same, fine early Bassano beeta YoL Tr. 



REPORT ON FRUIT. 

The eomniittee on fruits have the gratification 
of reporting, though the year has proved very uo- 
&vorable, a greauy increased coltectioD in com- 
parison with former years, both in the Tariety and 
extent of the products of the fruit garden. Among 
the contributors are the following : — 

Oliver Phelps, of Canandaigua, who presented 27 
Tarieties of apples and a collection of pears. 
Pavid Thomas, Cayuga coun^, (presented by Thomas 



at Smith, of Maeeden,) 49 varieties of the apple, 36 
of pears, 10 of peaches, 5 of plums, 2 of ne ctari aes, 
and other fniiu. 

Abner Bryant, Biiibk>, 12 varieties of apiOes aad 
miscellaneous fruits. 

Benjamin Hodge, of BafiTak), 42 of apples. 

Nathaniel Hayward, Brighton, 23 of apples aad 
grapes. 

Dr. Armstrong, Rochester, spedmens of phnna. 

Charles Merchant, Greece, 36 of apples. 

John HUer, PeafieU, 9 of ai^es. 

Hiram RoMuns, Penfield, apples and plums. 

Joseph Christopher, apples. 

Elihu Tyler, Bufiido, a collection of grapes, apples^ 
and peaches. 

Ellwanger k, Barry, a large collection of apfdes aad 
pears. 

Wm. Otis, Gates, Monroe co., 14 varieties of apples. 

Samvel Monlsoa, Rochester, a nuseellaneons coUeo- 
tion of fruita. 

Zera Burr, Perinton, Monroe co., fine seedling ap- 
ples and quinces. 

Robert N. Brown, Greece, 12 varieties of apples. 

£. C. Frost, Catharines, Chemang eo., 8 varieties 
of pears. 

L. £. Lapham, Yates oo., iq[)ples and pears. 

C. M. Eames, New Hartford, Oneida co., fine speci- 
mens of the lemon, presented by Jacob Gould, Rodi- 
ester. 

Wm. Mervine, Utica, fine sweet-water grapes. 

Marcns Morse, Rochester, peaches and grapes. 

Mrs. Marshall, Rochester, several varieties of idumS| 
and Columbia and other peaches. 

Abraham Vought, Meadon, plums. 

Henry Deyo, Greece, peaches. 

Jonathan Buell, East Bloomfield, seedling apples 
(the Eariy Joe.) 

J. W. Smith, Rochester, fine Isabella grapes, wdl 
ripened in the open air, and good new seedliag 
peach. 

J. A Hadley, (juinces. 

T. H. Rochester, pears. 

Jas. 8. Wadsworth, very fine grapes and pears. 

Jacob Gould, Rochester, plums aiid pears. 

Harry Pratt, Rochester, collectk>n of fruita. 

Thos. H. Hyatt, Rochester, peaches, apides, and 
pears. 

L. Jenkins, Manchester, Ontario co., pears (Sedcel 
and Virgalieu.) 

Avery, Rochester, pears. 

Wm. Sternberg, grapes, ^lc. 

Charles H. Carroll, Groveland, lavingston oo., seed> 
ling peach. 

Isaac Moore, Brighton, peaches and pears. 

S. Vandemiter, Buflalo, bottled gooseberries. 

Isaac Hills, Rochester, 8 fine varieties of plaans. 

E. Scrantom, plums and peaches. 

H. V. B. Schenck, fine peaches. 

Joseph Medberry, plums. 

M. A. Norton, Victor, pears. 

H. G. Hotchkiss, Vienna, fine grapes of seversl 
varieties, all grown in the open air, and excellent 
peaches. 

Sidney Allen, Rochester, grapes, peaches, and pears. 

H. N. J.Angworthy, peaches and grapes. 

The great number of collections presented has 
prevented a thorough examination of the many 
varieties compoeing them, as well as an enumeia* 
tion of the names. 

The committee hare made the following awards 
Where members of the coounittee were compe- 
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titors, they were not consulted in the decision. 
The committee, also, as a matter of course, ex- 
duded those collections not cultirated hy the con- 
tributors themselves. 

For the greatest variety of taUe apples, David 
Thomas, Cayuga county. 

For the second greatest variety, Benj. Hodge, Buf- 
falo. 

For the third greatest variety, Oliver Phelps, Can- 
aadaigua. 

For the best twelve sorts of table apples, Abner 
Bryant, Buffalo. 

For the best new seedling apple (the Early Joe), 
Jon. Buell, East Bloomfield. 

For the greatest variety of table pears, David 
Thomas, Cayuga co. 

For the greatest variety of winter pears, the same. 

For the best twelve quinces, Nathaniel Draper, 
Brighton. 

For the best twelve peaches, H. 6. Hotchkiss, 
Vienna. 

For the best twenty4imr plums, Isaac Hills, Roches- 
ter. 

For the best six bunches native grapes, J. W. Smith, 
Rochester. 

For the best six bunches foreign grspes, Elihu Tyler, 
Buffalo. 

The committee recommend a ditcretionarv pre- 
mium of a volume of Transactions to J. W. Smith, 
of Rochester, for his fine collection of grapes and 
other fruits. Though the specimens of pears were 
numerous, they did not consider any one collection 
sufficiently extensive to deserve tKe second pre- 
mium. Respectfully submitted. 

JoHH J. Thobias, 

Bbnj. Hodge, 

N. GooDscLL, y Committee. 

IeaDott, 

J. R. MlTREAT, 

ON SILK AND COCOONS. 

The committee on silk report, that the exhibition 
of cocoons and reeled silk was very extensive and 
highly creditable. There was a great variety of 
specimens of manufactured silk, many of tnem 
rery handsome ; and the whole exhibits a highly 
gratifying improvement in this branch of Ameri- 
can industry. 

They have awarded to Mrs. £• M. Reed, of Roches- 
ter, a premium of $15, for the best half-bushel of 
eoeoons. 
To Justus Beardsley, of Perinton, Monroe co., for 

the 2d do. $10 

To Mr. B. Brown, of Ogden, Monroe co., 3d do, 

The committee bein^ unable to discover any 
preference in the followmg, have awarded to £a- 
ward Stsu[iley of Ogden, John Adams of Ogden, 
and E. Murdock of Le Roy, each $3 and a copy 
of the Volume of Transactions. 
To N. D. Hart, of Le Roy, for the b«st reded silk $15 
To John Adams, of Adams Basin, for 2d do. 10 

To James M. Hathaway, of Bristol, 3d do. 6 

To Samuel R. Tracy, Newark, Wayne co., 4th do. 

Vd. Tr. 
To Mrs. D. Carter, of Bloomfield, for the best speci- 
men of maaufacturedsHk (gown sDk) $15 
To David Irish, of PerryviUe, Madison eo.» for the 
2d do» (sewing sOk) 16 



To Mrs. J. Howe, Avon, 3d do. (sewing silk) $5 

To Edwin Stanley, 4th do. (sewing silk veU) Vol. Tr. 
To Mrs. Raymond, for silk cape $2 

To Eliza B. Orcott, of CentreviUe, for silk hose 2 
To Mrs. Roswell Carter, of Albany, for a net-silk 

shawl % 

To J. Haskins, Le Roy, for a ball of twist 2 

To Beiqamin M. Benedict, of Bergen, Genesee co., 

for sewing silk 2 

To Enos Hohnes, of Clarendon, for sewing silk 2 
There were but two silk reels exhibited, and 
neither being superior, or showing any new im- 
provement, they have awarded to&ward Stanley 
of Ogden, and Seneca Reed of Greece, each a 
Volume of Transactions. 

There vvas a great variety of manufactured arti- 
cles exhibited, and deserving a more extended no- 
tice than it is in the power of the committee to 
give ; and some few sp^imens had lost their labels, 
among the latter of which was a very handsome 
specimen of twist. 

A beautiful sample of sewing silk was exhibited 
by P. Staats, of Buffalo; silk fringe and mitts, by 
Miss Julia M. Backus, of Rochester ; silk hose, by 
Mrs. E. M. Leech, of Lima ; silk vesting and 
apron silk, by Edwin Stanley ; handkerchiefs, hose, 
pio-nic gjoves, and mitts, by Mrs. Carter, of Bloom- 
neld; silk hose, by Mrs. Franklin Darrow, of 
Darien; silk-net handkerchief, by Mrs. Lydia 
Murphy, East Avon ; gloves and handkerchiefs, by 
Ire Fhuips, Clarendon. 

The committee recommend that hereafter a 
clerk be specially assigned to take charge of and 
keep in order this branch of the exhibition. 

O. HuiroBRnuiD, 

T. Mellon, 

Wh. Emn, V CommUtee. 

H. O'Reillt, 

M — Lame, 



REPORT ON PLOWS. 
The committee on plows would resj^tfhUy re- 
port, that they have attended to the duties assi^ed 
them, which, the society are aware, were neither 
few nor small. We have the satis&ction, however, 
of acknowled^g that we were furnished every 
fiicOity for testmg the trectioo of plows by the com- 
petitors, who, we are happjr to say, manifested a 
very laudable zeal in rendering us every assistance 
in our work ; and although uiboring under the 
strong excitement incident to a competition for the 
highest prizes offered by the society, and unon an 
article most important to the former, treated each 
other and the committee with a degree of urban- 
ity highly creditable to this class of mechanics. 
We had the use of four dynamometers — one be- 
longiiig to the society | one upon the same con- 
struction, but a better instrument, furnished us by 
S. W. Chase, of Amsterdam ; one of a spiral con- 
struction, numbering as high as 1,200 pounds, but 
not sufficiently minute for our purpose, by G. D. 
Avery, of Chenango county; and another, the 
moat serviceable, invented by A. E. Cone, of Batft- 
via, called the " scale-beam dynamometer." Mr. 
Chase also Idndly fbmished us a windlass and 
small wheels, ropes, te., and Bfr. Avery, pulley- 
blocks, measures, te., which veiy mioch ezpedhod 
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the business before us, and for which we would 
tender them our thanks. 

Trial or Plows. 

Om the momkg of the 22d, we were met by n 
large number of those interested in the mandac- 
ture of plows, and proceeded to the trial with the 
dynamometer. Each plow was drawn by a wind- 
lass through a stiff sward, the distance offive rods, 
and required to cut a furrow twelve inches wide 
by six deep. 

The following plows were tried, and the aver- 
age of their resistance taken as indicated by the 
dynamometer :— 



Nu 



I of Plooffha^ Makeit or Patektoos. Poowio dnoght. 



M. H. Coddiiif, Brwtol, Oatuio oc, S30 

P. D. Wiurht, KDchooMr, S86 

E. Dftvii, Waicrtowa, Joflonoa eo^ 9» 

H. Dduo, MotUriUo, OaoBdaffm eo.. S05 

T. Motcor. PeekftkiU, S4S 

t. W. HaU, WaiiMiapevt, Ptaa., ST 



AoMrieui, 
CajrogaoovBtj, 
Worentor ooontj, 
Diamond, 
PookskiU, 
WilliMuport, 

MonCfoawrr comity, 8. W. ChMo, Aaolenlaa, S55 

Do. [lujernioj do. 976 

Oppodtioo, C. 9tyvacnr. Lodcport, 397 

Wwhiagtoa, 1. 8. Toft. WiUiaiMTiUo, Cm oo^ S81 

Oxford, Oxibrd, CheiMnfo co., 371 

Ontario cooatj, R. C. Stiles ft Co., Bast Blooollold, 431 

Voto, I. Waite, AlbioB, SS» 

Wyoniiaff coontjr, UkkB St Bailey, Ptrnr, Wyoniaff CO., 383 

Oneida chief, E. Wiboa, Vernon, Oneida oo., 381 

Caledonia, P. Elrea, Caledonia, Livingttoa oo., 345 

Middkpoit, 1. Van Brenklen, Middtopott, Niaff. oo., 436 

Eagle, CMaM.J Rnnlea, Noune, A Co., 415 

OenoTa, T. U. BurroU, GonoTa, 307 

Do. [ihell wboel], do. tOS 

Do. (Scotch aheUwfaoel] do. 3S5 

Locklin improred, I. C. Fitch, DanaTiHe, Liringatoacow, 463 

Iron-bean, E. Ricbardaoo, BaahneU** fiaiin, 368 

LivingatM oovaty, H. Wiard, Arm, 400 

We ought here to observe, that some of these 
plows were of a larger size than others, and their 
surface-drafl, of course, greater; as the Livingston 
county, Ontario county, and some others. Some of 
them were highly polished, while others were 
nearly as rough as they came from the moulds. 
Some were provided with very sharp coulters, 
while others Lad mereljr a cutter upon the shin, 
which made a very manifest difference. Many of 
them came unprovided with a gauge-wheel ; and 
the difference of draught was so great with or 
without a wheel, that those who had not a wheel, 
borrowed one before they would go through with 
a trial. Your committee think uiis point settled 
in the minds of every one who saw this trial, that 
a wheel is an indispensable aocompianiment to a 
good plow in sward land, or indeed in almost any 
other. There was also a difference in the dy- 
namometer, as Mr. Chase's, which was injured 
after the trial of four or five plows, indicated everv 
ten pounds, while the sca]e-bea^^ afterward used, 
indicated only every thirty pppnda. 

After we had ^one through with a very thorough 
and laborious trial with the windlass and the dynap 
mometer, we proceeded to try them with a strong 
pair of horses. Each competitor was allowed to 
ndd his own plow until it run to suit him, and 
then it was held by one of the committee. We 
gave them a thorouf k trial in this way, and pro- 
ceeded to compare their relative merits as to con- 
struction and worki^anship, and heard explana^ 
tions of their pecoDar merits, from their pro* 
prietors. 



Having thus obtained what information we 
could as to their traction, and compared their relar 
tive merits as to construction and durability, your 
committee came to the unanimous coodusioD, that 
we could not award premiums as pabliahed by 
the societv. We are not prepared to say, neither 
do we beUeve any judicious man would say, that 
either of these plows wtis so superior to the othen, 
as to entitle it to the large premium of fifty dol- 
lars. They were all superior plows; and the 
niore we exammed them, the more we were con- 
vinced that such a collection was never seen be- 
fore, in this or any other land. 

We therefore proceed^ to divide the highest 
premium among tne lamst-sized {dows, giving the 
Caledonia, P. E^ea, of &ledonia $25 

Wyoming, Hicks k, Bailey, Perry, Wyoming eo. 15 
Williamsport,S. W. Hall 10 

The remaining premisms are divided among 
plows of the second size, as follow : — 
American, M. D. k, M. H. Codding, of Brirtol, 

Ontario $]6 

Geneva,T.D.Burrell, of Geneva It 

Montgmnery county, 8. W. Chase, of Amsterdam IB 
Oneida chief, £. Wilson, Venoa, Oneida eo. 8 

Veto, L Waite, Albion, Orieans 5 

We also recoomiended that diplomas be gma 
to the iroo'beam and PeekskiU, and vdnnses of 
the Transactions to the livinntoQ comity, the 
Cayuga county, and Diamond plows. 

Your coounittee also vritneased with great satis- 
fiictioQ, the trial of a plowing-machme, or sang of 
plows, constructed by Thomas Wiavd of Atob» 
and have no hesitation in recommendmg it as aa 
article of much importance to the frrmer. The 
facility and great rapidity with which it prepares 
fallow grounds, plows in wheat, covers peas aai 
other spring grain requiring a deeper covering 
than the hairow gives, renders it a very deaiiable 
article to the farmer. We had not only ocular 
demonstration of its performances, but were shown 
very high commendations from some cf the best 
frirmers of Livingston coimty. We therefore rec- 
ommend the awarding of a diploma to Thomas 
Wiard, of Avon, for his gang of i^ows. 

Of sub-soil plows, only two were presented, both 
of which were thoroughly tested and hifffaly ap 
proved by the conmiittee. We believe Uie sub- 
soil i^ow worthy of a trial by our fiurmera, and aa 
instrument which will do great service in iMavy 
clay lands, and such as have impervious sub-aoils. 
We feel that we could not do justice to either of 
these plows, bv giving them the whole preminn. 
We therefore have awarded to B. F. Smith, of Sy- 
racuse (Ruggles & Ca, Mass.^, $12, considering 
his plow superior in workmanship, and that it wiO 
do the best work in lighter day soils. We awari 
to S. McLean, of Ronton, Inagara count]r, $8, 
for his snb-soU plow, the construction of wluch ii 
very simple, is so cheap as to be vrithin reach of 
ever^r fiumer, and will work its way through tie 
heaviest soils. 

In closing their report, your eonunittee would 
b^ leave to sugsest that a suitaUe nemium be 
ofiered for the oest dynainometer. l!1be instn^ 
ments now in use are very imperfect, and no cc^ 
tain teat of the powa reqbirea in the draught of a 
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plow. Sach is the conlinuallf-varying resistance 
given by the inequality of the earth's surface, and 
the obstacles under it, that the index of the dyna- 
mometer revolves as rapidly as a weathercock in 
a storm. We want an instrument not so easily 
afiected, or farther removed from continual fluc^ 
tuations, which will note in single pounds the 
average power required in a given number of feet. 
Yankee ingenuity has evidently not been sufficiently 
employed m the construction of this instrument; 
ana we are persuaded it needs but little encourage- 
ment fh>m your society, to stimulate it to the pro- 
duction of an instrument which will render the 
power required in the draught of a plow, as easily 
determined as the power of a locomotive. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by your 
humble servants, 

Myron Adabis, 

C. S. Button, 

L. B. Langwortht, 

R. Harmom, Jr., 
Rochester^ September 23, 1843. 

The Plowing Match. 
1st, to J. Howell, Chili, Monroe co. $15 

2d, to W. Utley, Phelps, Ontario co. 10 

3d, To Wm. Craig, Yotk, Livingston oo. 5 

4tb, to George Sheffer, Wheatland, Monroe co. YoL Tr. 

From tkt Awurican AgrieuUuriit AlmoMoc, 
NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 
It is now time to dose up the operations of the 
warm season, and provide for the cold. Finish collect- 
ing in all your crops, com, tumeps, cabbages, &c, and 
•ee that your cellars are well secured against flrost, 
and your granaries against depredators. Finish the 
iall plowing. All clay laud should be thrown into 
zidges for the action of the frost. One good plowing 
oa such land in the fall, is worth twb or three in the 
spring, and as this soil has a great affinity for am- 
monia whOe thus exposed, it will absorb large quanti- 
ties of it brought down in the winter and spring, by 
the snows and rain, which it will yield to the crops the 
ensuing season. Examine the winter grain, and any 
water-furrows which have become choked up, let them 
be opened. StoHdmg water wiUkiU any u$tfMlwegeia' 
bUy excepting rice. 

The yards should be well bedded with turf, peat, or 
muck, weeds, reAise straw, and other vegetable mat- 
ters ; and so constructed that the soluble parts of it, 
which are the best, shall not be drained off to help in- 
nndate the roads tnd ditches. If time permits, drains 
should be made to carry off the latent water, which 
destroys 11^' nips, or diminishes them so much as 
hardly to pay for the raising. Under-ground, in pref- 
erence to surfkce drains, should always be constructed, 
unless large quantities of water are required to pass. 
Give all your roots in heaps for the winter, an additional 
coTering before the ground is fVozen. Have all the 
bams and sheds well covered and mended, and the 
racks and roanzers all tight, and in order, that no 
bay or provender may be wasted. Before the ground 
is frozen, look well to your fences. No meadows, win- 
ter grain, or even pastures, should be exposed to poach- 
ing from cattle, sheep, or hogs. An animal wUl Are- 
^ently do more hurt in one of them in a day at this 
0caaon, than in a week while the ground is well set- 
fled in swniner. In the meantime the household plants, 
tfbe children should not be neglected, and espeeiaUy the 
oilier ones, who have helped throvgh the labors of the 



summer and harvests. Good schools must be provided 
for them, good teachers, and good books. Their minds 
now, and indeed at all times, should be as closely 
watched over, as the more tangible things of the farm. 
On their correct moral and intellectaol education, de- 
pends much, perhaps all their success in afler life, and 
no fences should be neglected, or bars left down in 
their young minds. Good seed sown here, on good 
soil, and well cultivated, if the weeds of vice and bad 
principles are thoroughly extirpated, will never fail of 
producing an abundant harvest. It is not sufficient 
that their parents see them furnished with v\\ the 
means for mental improvement; they must take aa 
interest in their studies also. Bally examination into 
the progress of their children, should be the constant 
practice of parents ,* questions asked having a bearing 
upon them ; the connexion between their studies and 
their own business pointed out, to show that they 
have a practical application to the concerns of every- 
day life ; and they should be explained and illustrated 
in such a manner as to excite an interest and inquiry 
in their young minds. The discipline of the school 
ought to be inquired into, and the relative standing chT 
the children ; and when praise is due bestow it ; and 
where censure and even punishment are needed, they 
should not be withheld. No fanner wouM think of 
putting out his land to be managed by an agent, with- 
out frequent and dose supervision. Do not, there- 
fore, put out the minds of your children, which are of 
infinitely more value, to the management of every in- 
dividual, without a closer and more thorough attention 
than he gives to his grounds and his ctlttle. 

Commence spreading out hemp for dew rotting, 
bearing in mind the observations on this subject last 
month. 

Kitchen Garden. — If not done last month, many 
of the early vegetables may be sown for the ensuing 
spring, if you have not hot-beds for forcing. The beds 
ought to be thrown up high, so as to avoid water during 
winter and spring, and being soon dry when the snow 
is off, the young plants will take an early start. They 
should be well filled with the more heating manure, as 
horse-dung, &c In these, tomatoes, lettuce, spinach, 
cress, &c., may be sown. The asparagus bed should 
have a lai^ supply of rich manure, which the winter 
rains will drain of all its enriching, soluble matters, 
and carry to the lowest roots, and on the opening of 
spring, will be ready to fhmish a (Vesh treat for the 
table. Let the lettuces in firames still be exposed to 
the air durin|^ the day, but be covered by the glass at 
night. Practise the same treatment with cabbages and 
cauliflowers in firames. Take up all remaining roots, 
and store them as detailed last month. Rhubarb seed 
can now be sown, and will vegetate better than if 
kept out of the ground until spring. In the early 
part of this month, manure and trench the ground in- 
tended for early spring crops. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — Gooseberries, cur- 
rants, and raspberries, may now be transplanted. Of 
the latter, the red and white Antwerp are considered 
the most desirable. Do this the early part of the 
month, and in the latter part lay down the raspberries, 
and cover them with sedge or any kind of litter. Cover 
the strawberries with litter, or they may be killed, or 
at least injured by the winter. Dig and trench or 
plough the ground intended for planting in the spring. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure GRotmD8.~The 
directions for last month will also apply to this, while 
the ground is firee from ftoet. The latter part of the 
month cover the flower borders and bulbous beds, and 
also an flowery plants and shrubs with a litter of straw 
orofiahhay. r-imrn^ 
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Bt the steampacket Hibernia, we hav« oar files of 
Earopean joarnals to the 4th October. 

MAMKETB.—CoUiMy as we anticipated in our last, 
has advanced Jd. per lb., with large saletv The Wheat 
crop proves lighter on harvesting than it promised, so 
that importations from other countries to a moderate 
extent will be demanded. Lard is getting more and 
more into use la England, and manufactories for the 
purpoae of making it into ml and stearine have started. 
In other things we see little worthy of note, few or no 
changes havmg taken place since our last advices. 
Busiaess generally continues good and money plenty. 

Stock8,^The»e continue to improve, and a greater 
firmness is manifested in them. Investments, however, 
will be slow and cautious. 

Farmjers* MAOAziNs.-^/ardk from JZics. — This 
starch, for the manufacture of which a patent has been 
obtained, has many qualities that render it more desirable 
for use than the ordinary starch made from wbeaL It 
is finer, whiter, and perfectly free from imparities; 
while the linen and other materials in which it is used 
** retain their stifihess, restst the influence of a humid 
atmosphere, and are not liable to mildew." Another 
advantage which the article made from rice possesses 
over that produced from wheat is, that lees by one 
fourth is required for tiie purposes of the laundry. 

Thb New Farmebs' Jourkal.— /mprtwemeai m Ac 
CuUivaUon qf Hopt^—To the list of the various pur- 

rs for which iron is en4>]oyed, will probably soon 
added the cultivation of hops. The Rev. Mr. 
Formby> vicar of Finsbury, has the credit of suggesting 
the improvement, which consists in stretching a stout 
wire along each aUey, to which wire the poles are 
fastened. The advantages of this plan are, that poles 
of much less value than those usually employed may 
be used ; that the ii^ury from gales of wind is avoided ; 
and that the alleys, being open to the influences of the 
sun and air, the mould, that fatal disease of the hop^ 
is thus prevented. At Hailing, near Rochester, a gar- 
den of nine acres thus cultivated affords a pleasing 
sight. 

Ragt a$ JIfaiwfe.— The value of rags has been proved 
by Mr. P. Howard, of Dowlish Wake^ near Bath, who 
dressed a forty-acre piece of land partly with rag^and 
partly with lime, and put it into wheat. The result of 
which is, that the part dressed with rags Is far superior 
to the lime part, producing stalks six feet four inches 
high, with the ears prcqiortionably k>ng and large, the 
produce averaging forty bushels an acre* Two other 
onall pieces on the some farm, dressed with rags after 
potatoes and vetches, are equally prosperous. The old 
laborers of the place declare they do not recollect ever 
seeing such pieces of wheat before. 

PrUiflc Soto.— Mr. John Fox, of Haverigg, MiOom, 
has a sow which, in &fe farrowings, has broi^ht forth 
the most extraordinary number of one hundred and five 

Grass Lawns and Londs^—We have ficqaently been 
asked about the best method of preparing and seedhig 
lawns in Ensland; the following from the Lcmdon 
New F&rmerr Journal gives as good directions as we 
have seen* 

Whatever ground is intended to be laid down as 
grass, should be thorough trenched or deeply dug, 
and completely cleared of all discriminate plants ; it 
should then be brou^t to the required levd, and the 
larger stones and rubbish raked off; the edges of the 
be&, walks, aic, shooklthai be carefully formed, and 
finnly trod and beat, oad thai the whole twteo wdl 



rolled, that it may settle equally ; and finaUy, the edges 
carefully cut with a sharp spade, it wiU then be ready 
for sowing, and the foUow&g will be found a snilahle 
selection of grasses for the purpose s— 

For one acre of light sandy soiL — ^Agroatis stoloai- 
fera, 1 peck ) anthoxanthum odoratua, 2 do. ; festiea 
tenuifolia, 1 do.; festuca duriuscula 2 do.; festuea 
ovina, 1 do. ; poa pratensis, 1 do. ; poa triviolis, 1 do. } 
Italian rye-grass, 1 do. ; Dptchdover, 1 do. 

For one acre of strong light loamy smL — Alope cui as 
pratensis, 1 do. ; onthroxonthum odoratum, 1| do. ; 
ogroetls vulgaris, 1 do. ; festuca duriascnla, 1| do. ; 
festuca ovino, 1| do.; Cynosurus cristatur, 1 do.; 
hokus lanatus 1| do. ; poa trivtalls, 1 do. ; poa pn- 
tensis, 1 do.; Italian rye-grass, 1 do.; Dutch doverj 
1 do. 

This win not be more than suffident for tiie qomity 
of ground specified, and it should be etarttaBj and 
evc^ sown, and well raked in and roDed, if the 
weather permit When the grasses eocne up, the 
ground should be carefblly gone over and cleared of 
aU weeds and spurious grosses, as they appear ; stnet 
attention to this will do to insure the iiiture exeePeoct 
of the lawn. During the first season after nowis^ 
the grass may be mown three or fbnr times, bat not in 
hot dry weather, and afterward, the ofleaer it is nDsd 
and mown the better. 

Sussex Exmxss.— Soo/^Dcnm flbi^— The rise of 
the Olynde flock took place upward of sixty years agow 
The late Mr. Ellman selected the best animals he eoold 
find fhmi all the flodcs of the county, whdi o ctupi e d 
many years. Next he dassified them, and after h^a 
century's dose attention, he secured a penoonency cf 
character Ibr his sheep, to which may be traced all the 
leading improvements which the South-Down sheep 
generally have undergone; for imtil the estoMi^hfd 
blood of the Olynde flock was introduced into the coon- 
ty flocks, the South-Down sheep was a very imp«iect 
animal, in its flesh and in its wool, both of wfaicA woe 
radically changed through the instrumentality of this 
distinguished Sonex fhrmer. Mr. EUman betoe he 
died, had the treasure of knowing that not only had 
the Sussex flod» undergone the most vahmUe ^aagei^ 
but also that the South-Down sheep were acknowledged 
to be the best sheep in the kingdom, and were aikfrted 
for most districts, furnishing per acre a greater wdght 
of meat than any other sort. Thecoosequeneeofthis 
adcnowledgment was, the substitntioa in several ( 
ties of our own county sheep; and even at the ] 
time this practice is extending itself into other d 
and with so much success, that we find, at the i 
shows, distant flock4nasters defeating our own Beigh- 
bcnrs even with our own sheep. 

The Gabdehsrs' CHRomcLX.— Gfes< JHnsim 9f 
WktaJt by its AwTt.— The newspapers haEeiotely eoB- 
tained an ineooqtlete ncoonnt of an n tfoJpng experi- 
ment on the propagation of wheat by divisioii of to 
roots, firom which it appears that a field maybe cropped 
with wheat without enmloying more than the 2,400tb 
of theusual quantity of seed-wfaeaL By thekladiiesi 
of Mr. Ardioale Palmer we are now enabled to stale 
the exact facts, which are explained in the loDowiBg 
letter from that gentleman : — 

^ As my friend Mr. PownoH has anticipated my in- 
tention to moke the foDowing experiment publie, wfescft 
I hove no doobt has attroeted your attentioa, I coa not 
longer dday transmitting it to you for the beneil of 
the Oaideners' Chronicle^ ngrMafaly to my ongzn^ 
view, OS soon as I had ascertained flie actual resold 
and that eouM not be before tht i-hmT ^mr tbrwhrd, 
liiich has been done this we^ 
«1842^-JWy• OMgnif cf ;A9M(rfB iia] 
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—August. The same divided into 4 plants, which three 
weeks after were again separated and made 12 plants 
—September. The same 12 plants were again sepa^ 
rmtedy and made 32 plants— NoYember.— The same 32 
plants were again separated into 48 plants, which were 
then planted in the open gronnd, not particularly pre- 
pared for them, 18 inches finom each other, occupying 
a space of II yards by 1 yard, being the 440th part of 
«n aere ; consequently, 440 grains would be found suf- 
ficient for one acre, which I find weigh { of an ounce. 

M 1S43 :-.August. Ten of the 48 plants died, and 
the remaining 38 plants were cut down, unfortunatdy, 
before the wheat was ripe, as the binls had already 
taken one fourth away. 1,972 stems were counted. It 
was thrashed this week, and the weight is 2^ lbs., which, 
according to the preceding cakulation, consists of 22,000 
grains. The wheat sown is known by the name of 
£clipse. I have thus stated the simple facts ; but there 
are many obsenrations which will naturally arise in an 
isqniring mind, when it is known that the eultivatofs 
of the soil in this country do not reap, upon the aver- 
age, above 30 bushels for 3 bushels sown. I am 
aware that a remark will be made of the trouble and 
some little expense for the garden-pots, which were 4^ 
if the experiment is carried on to a larger extent. But 
let every person interested in this account try them- 
sdvesj they will, as well as myself, be astonished at 
the result.'^ 

It appears firom this experiment, that by a new ap- 
plication of manual labQir,(ftfet quarten (fanotmee of 
aeed-wheat will plant an acre <m land. The quantity 
now used may be averaged at two bushels and a half, 
weighing about a ktmind tmd fifty powndi. Sixty 
rttilKngs a quarter wiU not be too high a price to take 
as the average value of seed-wheat, and therefore the 
aaving in it will be about eighteen and sixpence per 



Of course the practical question is, whether this 
eighteen and sixpence will cover the cost of manual 
labor required for the operation of setting wheat instead 
of sowing it. If it does cover the expense, it would be 
an enormous gain to the country, because it would im- 
mediately afford a large amount of employment to those 
laborers, who not being able-bodied, are most in want 
of it. We doubt whether eighteen and sixpence an 
aere coukl be possibly expended in the operation, if 
jndiciously conducted on a large scale; but that is a 
qnestion which any intelligent fiurmer can answer bet- 
ter than we can. 

We would only observe that if, as we are toU, 
3,800,000 acres are annually planted in wheat in Eng- 
land and Wales, the application of so large a sum as 
iC3,500,000— which would be the amount of saving by 
fifr. Palmer's operation at the prices above assumed — 
to the relief of the poor, is something which demands 
a very different notice fixMn that of a passing comment 
In a newspaper. 

Oimger ffTiiie.— Put 6 gallons of water to 16} Ibi. of 
tnmp-sugar, bofl and skim it, then put in 5oz. of gin^ 
bruised (not ground), the peel of 3 lemons and 3 Seville 
onmges tied in a thin doth ; let it boil for half an hour, 
and pot it into a vessel, and let it stand until just 
warm ; then put in 1 spoonftd of good yeast, and let it 
remain until next day slightly coveired over. Wash out 
thebarreLwith some brandy ; put into the wine the ped 
and juice of the oranges and lemons, and 2 lbs. of 
misins cot open ; stir it every day for a fortnight, and 
let the bung be put in lightly. Add 1 os. of isinglass 
and 1 pint of brandy, and 8t<^ the band dose. When 
done woridag, let tluB wine stand seven wedct before 
iron bottle it. 

Nm Fkhrr^-AMmhrn of Umt prettj vaiittocf 



Phlox suaveolens, with red introduced among the white 
flowers, has been raised by Mr. Van Houtte, and is, we 
understand, in the possession of the nurseryman under 
the name of striata delicaiisnma. Its flowers are deli- 
cately streaked all over with rose of different tints on 
a white ground. 

MyaWt Strawberry, — Mr. Maund has laidy tried 
the effects of Guano, and says, « it is quite evident 
that the luxuriant growth given by Guano to this shy* 
bearing strawberry, is highly advantageous to its fer- 
tility. Most persons agree in acknowledging Myatt's 
Pine strawberry to be the finest-flavored, and most 
difficult to cultivate successfully, of any In our gar- 
dens. We believe, however, that complaint against 
its fertility need no longer exist. If runners be planted 
as early as they can be obtained, certainly not later 
than July, and the beds be supplied with Guano-water^ 
4 oz. to the gallon, once a wedc, for four weeks, com- 
mencing as soon as the blossom-buds are visible in the 
hearts of the plants, we believe they will not fail to 
bear abundantly; and by maturing the latest flowers, 
will continue longer in bearing than many other sorts* 
Probably it would be advantageous to apply a little 
Guano to the plants in September; but if greatly 
stimulated at this season, the plants may possibly be 
driven into flower to the pri(iudice of the sprinf 
blossom.'^ 

Transactions of thx Highiand Ao. Soc. or Scot- 
land. — ExpmmaU tn Deep Plowing, — ^The experiment 
was made upon a small field, which is sixty-five feet 
above the level oC the sea. The soil is sandy, resting 
upon a sub-soU of sand and gravd of great depth, and 
so thoroughly drained by the declivity of the surround- 
ing lands, that want of moisture is its natural defect. 
There is but little difference between the soil and the 
stratum on which it rests, beyond what culture and ma- 
nure have made ; but, from siakhig of gravel, treading 
of horses, and pressure of the plow, year after year, and 
age after age, the sub-soil had become crusted, hard, 
and beaten as a road. In short, from shallow plowing, 
there was but little depth of cultivated earth, and, as 
on all such soils in dry seasons, the crop was scorched 
and scanty. 

With a view to render this field flruitfbl in any sei^ 
son, it was sub-soiled with the Deanston plow, eighteen 
inches deep, and sown with wheat for crop 1837. The 
great vigor and luxuriance of the crop attracted general 
notice ; and it must have yidded an extraordinary in- 
crease, if it had not been lodged by wind and laia 
shortly after the ear appeared. ^ Therefore it gave on^ 
thirty-eight bushels of grain per acre, but three tons of 
straw, which proved its great strength. To this cm 
one of potatoes and two of wheat succeeded ; but it v 
the culture of this field for crop IMl, and the result, 
which chiefly constitute this report. 

It was all equally dressed with seaware; and ibor 
acres of the same quality and description were mea" 
sured and staked off. Twoof these acres were plowed 
twdve inches deep, with two horses, and two of them 
eighteen inches deep, with four horses. These two 
portkms in all other respects were cultivated and man- 
aged exactly alike. They were planted with potatoes 
of the Don spedes, in the last week of Apnl, djB^t 
inches deep, twdve inches asunder, and in drills thm 
inches wide, running at right angles to the ftmows or 
the experimental plowing. The potatoes were planted 
deeper than usual, ihadbre the shoots were longer in 
coming through the ground ; but when they dkl appear, 
it was with great strength and regularity. They ex- 
panded their broad deep-green leaves, and grew vigor- 
ously, in the dry sandy snl, in a viry severe and Iraf- 
cwi t ia n cddrwtfit* It wai few eridat that the decfh 
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est-plowed portion had the advmntage ; the f terns and 
bnmches of its plants were stronger, and ikey first 
corered the gnraad. 

The potatoes were lifted in the last week of Oeto* 
ber, when it was found that the land plowed twelve 
inches deep produced fifty-eeren bolls per acre, and the 
land plowed eighteen inches deep produced sixty-nine 
boUs per acre, being a difference of twelve bolls per 
imperial acre, of four cwt. to the boll. 
' It is a condition annexed to the premium offered by 
the Highland and Agricultural Society for experiments 
in deep plowing, that one half of the land used *< shall 
be cultivated in the ordinary way." By evidence be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee in 1836, the depth of 
plowing in this county is from tix to nms inches. If 
that depth had been taken for the lowest extreme in 
this experiment, the difference in thb production of the 
two portions, it is believed, would have been greater; 
but as this field had been plowed twelve inches deep 
for years, its ordinary depth was adhered to, and the 
difference is certainly sufficient to establish the advan- 
tage of deep plowing. 

As to the quality, it is excelient for the season from 
both portions of the land, and in that respect there is 
no difference. The potatoes from the deep tillage were 
larger, more of one size, had fewer small ones, and not 
so many of a green color as those fh>m the other divis- 
ion. 

The quantity on the deep tillage is eighty-seven bolls 
per Scots acre, which is a good crop for any year ; and 
it will readily be granted that it is far above the average 
of the district this year, many fields not producing half 
a crop. A superiority so striking must therefore be as- 
cribed to deep culture, bein^ on both portions deeper 
than ordinary, which fhmished moisture in a very dry 
and scorching season to a sandy soU, and raised its 
produce above that of richer lands. But though this 
is a great crop for the season, it must have beoi still 
greater if the field had been less exposed, as it has no 
shelter ; and three days of very violent wind, in the 
first week of August, broke down the plants, which, 
from their great luxuriance were then very tender, and 
checked their growth. 

The practical condusions to be drawn Utam this ex- 
periment are — 

Finty That deep plowing increases the produce. 

Next, That, as both portions of the land used in the 
experiment were opened up eighteen inches deep by 
thie sub-soU plow for crop 1837, the (bll benefit of that 
operation is not obtained till the earth so loosened is 
again plowed up. And the reason is evident; (or it is 
then only that the scmI is deepened, by an addition (torn 
the sub-soil with which it is intermixed, and rendered 
more fhiitful. 

Loithff If deep plowing increases the produce, it in- 
creases also the supply of vegetable manure ; and a 
greater portion of manure, added to improved culture, 
must produce a progressive increase of fbrtility and of 
produce. 

This experiment was begun on the glebe of Dunbar 
jfbr the amusement of the reporter, and' before he knew 
that any premium upon the subject was offered by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society. 

To Jktirou Red Spufcrt.— Persevere in syringing 
Tines and plants infested by this insect, night mad 
morning as this is an effectual means of destroy- 
ing them. 

OrgamMobU S^Mamee.-^As a plant proceeds in 
its growth, it first forms its organs out of matter 
prenously stored up within it, and then, having formed 
them, it proceeds to teerete a Airther supply of svch 
natter for the next seaMw's growth. 
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The Complete Cook. — ^Plain and Practical Direc- 
tions for Cooking and Housekeeping ; with upward of 
seven hundred Receipts : consisting of Directions ftr 
the Choice of Meat and Poultry; Preparations 6r 
Cooking, making of Broths and Soups ; Boiling, Roast- 
ing, Baking, and Frying of Meats, Fish, kjt. ; Season- 
ings, Colorings, cooking Vegetables ; preparing Salads, 
Clariiying ; msiking of Pastry, Puddings, Gruels, Gra- 
vies, Garnishes, kc,, and with general Directions ibr 
making Wines. With additions and alterations, by I. 
M. Sanderson, of the Franklin House. Lea &, Blaa- 
chard, Philadelphia. — ^This is a repubiicatioii of a 
standard English work, adapted by the experienced 
Mr. Saoderson to the American houiBewifery practice. 
Need we say more to recommend it to our readen 7 
It is a handsome octavo of 196 pages, priee 25 cents. 
How the publishers can afford such a work for ao siemH 
a sum, we are really at a loss to divine. We recom- 
mend every husband to make a present of it to his 
wife, and every father to his daughter, for we are mat 
it would be twenty-five cents weU laid out. 

Tus Connecticut Fabjceks* Gazette. — No. 1 of 
Volume IV. of this periodical was issued on the 1st of 
October. It ib nearly the sixe of our own periodical, 
16 pages, semi-monthly, price one dollar a year, pnb- 
lished in New Haven. We observe that Mr. Wood 
has retired from the editorial charge of the Gazette, 
and that it is hereafter to be oondiKted by its proprie- 
tor, William Storer. From the specimen be has given 
us in his first No., we think well of it, and hAve no 
doubt Mr. Storer will conduct it in such a manner, as 
to make it deserving a good circulation among the 
farmers of Connecticut. 

The Magazine or HomncuLTtrax and Botaitv, 
by C. M. Hovey of Boston, Mass. Saxton Jt Miles, 
205 Broadway, having been appointed Agents for thii 
dty, subscriptions will be received at their bodcstore 
for the above periodical. It is the only aragazine of 
the kind puUished in the United States; and is an ia- 
dispensahle woric to the gardener, nurseryman, and 
amateur. In addition to his constant practical experience 
at home, Mr. Hovey is making frequent excursions to 
different parts of the country, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up with, and personally iaspecting, the improve- 
menU that are going on in horticnhnre, &c., which 
keeps him at the top of his profession, and enables 
him with his other Ugh qnalificatioBS, to conduct his 
magazine with great satisfaction to its numeroos sub- 
scribers. We heartily recommend this work to tlie 
public 

DEScaimvB Catalooite for 1843-M4 of Fnut and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Plants, &e., culti- 
vated and for sale at the ancient and celebrated Lim- 
nsean Botanic Garden and Nursery, Flushing, Loog 
Island, near New Ymrk, with directions for their cul- 
ture, &«., by Winter Jt Co. We have no recoDectiosi 
of having seen so full and complete a catalogue of tlie 
Garden and Nursery, as has been laid upon oar table 
by the proprietors of the celebrated Tiinnman esia^ 
lishment. It is a beautiful pamphlet of 92 pages, bvgc 
octavo size, with an extra member of columns in it, 
describing minutely, not only ihuts, their size, ibm, 
and taste, but ornamental trees and plants ; cla»ilyisg 
them according to height ; cok>r of the fiower of her- 
baceous plants ; together with extensive remarks amd 
instructions for the cultivation of all ; making the e«U 
alogue in fact an excdlent horticultural work, no leas 
valuable than safe as a reference on thcae important 
iuhgeets. It willbeseiUgnitiitoallthotc whoappif 
rot^fi^' Digitized by LjOOgle 
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RBVIBW OF THB NARKBT. 

pucn cvRKKinr di vsw tobX) octobxk 88| 1843. 

ASHES, Pots, 9 poTlOOlbt. •« M tf M M 

Paarls, do. ft» " So, 

BACON SIDES, SmokMl, purlb. H '* ft^ 

InpickU do. " Jl 

BALE ROPE do. • " » 

BARK, Qooicitnm per ton SS 00 *« S4 90 

BARLBY peVbMh. 44 " M 

BEANS, White do. 1 12*" 1 » 

BBEF.Mms perbW. 00 " 7 00 

i>niM .....do. 4 00 *• 5 00 

Smoked perlb. 7 

Roonda, in pickle do. 4 ** 9\ 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. t8 •• » 

BOLT ROPE do. 1% " IS 

BRISTLES, American do. 95 "* 95 

BUTTER, Table do. U " 15 

Shippittf do. " 10 

CANDLBMlould, Talkm do. » *' W 

Spenn do. 39 ** 88 

StMric do. SO " 25 

CHEESE do. 4 " 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eaatem per gel. 85 ** 40 

Weetem .Vl.Tdo. 88" 35 

CLOVER SEED perlb. 7| •* H 

COAL, Anthracite 2000 Ihe. 4 50 ** 5 50 

Sidney and Piciott perchal. 8 00 " 8 50 

CORDAGE, American perlb. U *' 12 

CORN, Northern perbueh. 55 " 50 

Southern do. 52 " 54 

COTTON perlb. 6 " 11 

COTTONBAG6!NG,Amer hemp per yard. 15 " 18 

American Flax do. 15 ** 15 

FEATHERS perlb. 28 " 84 

FLAX, American do. 8 ** 8| 

FLAX SEED, rongh per7boah. 8 75" 9 00 

dean do. — — •* — — 

FLOITR, Noitheni and Wettem perbbl. 4 50 " 4 75 

Fancy r...do. 5 50 " 5 02J 

SoQthem perbbl. 4 25 " 4 75 

Richnumd City Milla do. 5 75 ** 6 00 

Rye do. 2 87 " 8 12 

BAMS, Smoked perlb. 5 «« ^ 

PieUed do. 4 " 5 

HAY perlOOlba. 88 " 42 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem perlb. 9 " 11 

HEMP, Rneaia, dean perton. 185 00 " 100 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 " 180 00 

do dew-ictted do. 90 00 "140 00 

HOPS 4 perlb. 8 " 8 

HORNS per 100 I 25 " 5 00 

LARD perlb. 51" 8 

LEAD do. 8} « 4 

Sheetaadbar do. 4 " 4| 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 2 75 " 8 00 

Cotn. iSrhhd. 12 60 " 18 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleaas pergd. 24" 26 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 " 81 

OATS, Noithera perboah. 25 " 28 

Soiiierm C.-.d©. 21 " 28 

OIL Linseed, American P«rgd. 75 " 80 

Castor do. 90 " 100 

Lard do. 55 <* 05 

OIL CAKE perlOOIba. 1 00 " 

FEAS, Field. perbosh. 1 25 " 

FTTCH perbM. 1124" 187 

FLASTER OP PARlSk perton. 2 00 " 2 25 

Qrooad, in bUs. percwl. 60 " 

FORK. Men perbbl. 10 00 " 1100 

Prime .r:.do. 9 25 " 10 12 

BICE perlOOlhe. 2 75" 8 12 

BOSIN perbW. 85 " 1 00 

BYE perbnsh. 67 " 68 

•ALT .persadi 1 85 " 150^ 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 8 " 4^ 

Pickled do. 8 " 4 

BPIRITS TURPENTINE, Sontbem pergd. 88 " 40 

SUGAR, New Oileaw perlb. ••*_.! 

SUMAC, American perton 25 00 " S7 50 

TALLOW pnlb. 7 " 7| 

rjSt. pirbW. 125 " 1 50" 

TIMOTHY SEED perYbnah. 18 00 " 14 00 

TOBACCO par lb. 8 " H 

TURP ENTINE perbbl. 2 87 " 2M 

WHEAT, WeateiB. per bvk. 95 " 1 00 

So^heni !T....do. 85 " 95 

WHISKEY, American pargal. 28 " U 

WOOL, Sanmy perlb. 85 ** M 

Merino •••••••••^••« ••••••••••••••do. 80 89 

BdMood • • dow 25 " Jff 



New York Cattle Mariut— Oetober 30« 

At market, 1,150 beef Cattle, (150 sonthera), 35 Cows and Cahaa, 
and 2,850 Sheep and J«amba. 

Paicia.— J^eef CattiM were very dull of sde, and a decline vt 
full 50 c«nt« per cwt. sobmitted to, and we quote ordinary to good 
cattle $4 a #4 50, with oooasiood aalee at $5. 600 unsold. 

Cow* Md CdvM.— AH taken at f 18 a $25 to $28 60. 

Sheep md LoeiA*.— Sales of 2,900 at $1 a $2 87| fur Lambs, uA 
$1 25 a $4 for Sheep, as in qoality. 

RlMAiKS.— >l«^«. Theee are in fair demand, and oonddeiabto 
activity maintained in exports. Cotton, The news of an advanca 
in England of ^ per the Hibcmia, had no effect on this maiket, 
the article haviitf risen in antidpaUon some time before ; but the 
injury by early froeu at the south, has had the effect of raising it 
to-day 1^ oont per lb., at which aJvanoe large sdes were made. 
Exporta from the United Sutes since 1st September last, 11,190 
Imles ; same time last year, 37,598 ; same time year before, 87,759. 
It is now thought that the crop of this year can not more than 
two thirds equal that of tlie last. Flour has adranoed a tnfle since 
uur last ; it is doubtful, however, whether this can be mdntained 
mny length o( time. A tolerably active business is doing in the 
artide. (7ram. Wheat is fiu* from being ]denty, and is uken at 
a smdl advance aa fast as it arrives. Cora, Rvtt and OmtSf in 
good request. American Hemp is acarce, and is held at an 
advance. Molmeea continues depreesed ; Et'ce and Sugar very 
firm. Neceel Stores quick, at a small advance. Plaster ef 
Paris f scarce and wanted. Proetnoat, on the whole very littla 
diange ; if anything, they have a downward tenden^, with tba 
excepti(Ni of Lard. The western farmer need not fear taming 
too much of his pork into lard this year: it will dl sell at good 
priors. Stearuie, There has been a aale of 2^500 Ibe. of thie 
article at 61 cents. Hogs, A heavy contract of^ 500, of avarage 
qudity, at 2^ cents per lb., has been made in Cincinnati ; but 



this is not considered aa establishing the price for the i 
Our opinion is, that pork will rule as high as 8 cents for firal 
quality, and our advice to the farmers is aol to take less. TV 
baeeo. The low-priced qodities are in good demand ; othett doU. 

Stocks have advanced a trifle aince our last. 

Money. The banks aie endeavoring to get the rate nn to 6 
per cent., but have not suoc«eded to any extent yet. As the in* 
civased amouat of paper given on the busiaess transactions of 
tlie season matures, we are of opinion the vdoe of money will 
rise, and that it can not be had mneh longer for less than 6 to 
7 per cent. A fsw new private banks have been recently started^ 
and others are in contemplation. 



To CoBSSspOHDiKTS.— John Lewi^ A Lenmer, R. A. Avery. 
H. D. Grove, Wm. Partridge, and R. L. AUen, are received, and 
will find place in our next. 

C. M. G., Your questioaB about dwep, wool, dto., are am 
swered in back Nos. of our paper, which we have s«nt you. 

G. 8. B<«h yourself and M. B. are sent samples of Rambodllet 
wod in the maimer desired. Our publishers have not received 
subscription spoken of, fnm O. S., either for last ysar ot this. If 
sent, please state conveyance. The Bdlevne Talevera wheat if 
not as good as Oen. Harmon's White Pliat, for our climate, and it 
would coat four times as mndi. See Yd. I., page 844, of this p^par. 

W. C. A eeedsnum of this dty has sent to Germany fbr Spurrey, 
and will auppl^ you in Mafch. 

A Parmer. Your eommonication ia n man advaitiaeaent, aad 
inadmissable except as such. 

J. C. Your Herd'Book just received fnm England, is sent aa 
directed. 

The Prairie Farmer, and Dollar Parmer, will each pleaae aand 
a copy ci their jonmd to R. L. Allen, EfuflUo, and we will pay 
them by a bound vdume of ours at the end of the ^ar. Com- 
mence with aH the Nos. of current Ydnme. The P.P. may omit 
its oover. One copy ody of their p^er need be eent to tkto 



Will the writer of Tsking the Census in Alabama, favor m 
with an article ea Southern rarming? We will radpiooate tlw 
favor as he may i^ease to designate. 



Bi:4ACK G4IiLOWAY CATTIiB. 

A pure-bred imported cow, and n buU of the Galloway or 
Kyloo bleed of Seoteh Uighlaad cattle, are for sale in thia vicin- 
ity. Theee animala ate very fine of their kind, and were ckoeen 
fiom one of the nioet celebrated breedeisof this stock in Scotland. 
The cow took aeverdprixea at the agiicdturdahowa before bdnf 
shiimed to this country, and givee a superitNr quality of ndlk. The 
bull ia quite equd to the oow, and they will be aold at a leaaoMble 
price. 
^_^iply, poet paid, to the Editor of this paper. 



J 



ATRSHIRB AND YORKSHIRB CATTIiB. 

Superior cowa and grant mUkers. of the Ayrshire and Yo«kahii« 
alock, raeei^ imported firom Scotland and England, can {be hnd 
on leaaonable terms. They areinthe viddtyof thisat7,ndeaa 
be aeen any time, upon a lew ho«rt> ndioa. 

Apply, poitpaad, to tU Bdttor <tf tUa paper. 
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FARMING LANDS FOR SALE. 

For ad«, aboot 500 mtm of ohoioo Cvaiar ImmIs, lytaff <m tho 
Erie cftnal uid Nitgam rirer, 5 milM from Bo&lo, ind oao laik 
bolow Om HTdraalio Works !■ Black Rock. Than is a da« pro- 

rion of doand aad tlBbsr land, aad Um soil is eqaaUy adaptod 
gniB, grass, aad roots. Its prmumtj to an extsasirs aad 
?;rowinf nurket, as wsU as tks ooovoiiieBoe, besntv, and hoalth- 
alasss of the loeatioa^rsader this one of the nost desirable situa- 
tions in western New York. The noat liberal credit will be givsa 
Copwehasers. 

Address, post paid, R. L. ALLBN, IM Main St., Bafalo. 



LINN.£AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NTR. 
SERY— LATE PRINCES. 

JXVSHIirG, L. I., NEAR NEW TOKK. 

The New Deerriptive Catalogne, not only of Frait, bat aleo of 
Omameatal Trees, Shmbe, and Plaats, caltiTated and for sale at 
this ancient and celebrated Narsery (known aa Prioce's, and by 
the above title for nearly fifty years), with directions for their 
culture, may be had jfnetw on applicatitm to the new proprietors 
by mail, poet paid. The coUeetien at this establishmeet is neri* 
▼ailed, and pricee generally T«ry mach redaeed : and the |Mroprie« 
tors flatter thenselree that the catalogue will be found to surpess 
in exteak of infemation aad ae^olnees, aaything of the kind ever 
before preeented to the pahlie, aad to be wortl^ of a permaaeBt 
place in the library of the horticnltahst. Orders will be promptly 
«zecated. 

WINTER A Co., Proprietors. 

Flashing. Oet.t4th, 1841. 



A STOCK MAN WANTED TO GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the state of Georgia, wishes to encage a fiuthfal 
cofflpBtent man to take charge of bis stock. If he be married, aad 
liis wife be a good dairywoman, she will alao find employmeat. 
Tike situation is in the interior of the oountrr, and fuit* ktuttkf. 
None need apply if above middle age, or who trnve not had some 
•zperience in their baiiaees in this country, and can bring the best 
of referenoee. 

Address the Editor of this paper. 



BUSINESS AGENCY. 

Hie Subecriber will attend promptly to the execution of all at' 
<Uri for the purchass of stock, agrioultaral implsments, or mer- 
chandise of any kiad ; also the negotiatioa of loans, sales of lands, 
payment of taxes, Ac Hs has beea SMre er less engaged m mer- 
cantile pursniu in this city for tea years, and has aa exteasiTe 
acquaintance with moneyed men, aad a thorongh kaowledge of 
business in generaL Cash or produce meat iavariably be in hand, 
tefoce onka for pnrafaases can be azecatad. 

A. B. ALLRN. 

t05 Broadway, New York. 

CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

205 BKOADWAT, NEW YORK. 

taxton ft Miles, Publishers, and dealers in Bodu in erety de« 
ptitmeat of Li termtare, at very reduced pricee for eaak, 

8. & M. publish the following Book, which should be in evary 
liunily in the United Stotea : OUNN'S DOMESTIC MBDlCINK, 
or the Poor Men's Friend. 

Among the many pnblieatioBa vi more than doabtAU ntili^, with 
which our preesea grou, K is pleasant to offer to the puboc one 
whtdi, while it can not ininre the mental and moral powers, is ca- 
pable of improving our health and prolonging our days. It is 
BOW about ten years since this work was fimt puUiahed, since 
which time it has passed through amny large editiona, and the 
astonishing number of m» kmmdni tkmuami copiee has been soM 




but we think we can satisfy them that snch is ths foct, m ^ynrj 
tuulj more or less is paid yearly for doctor's hills. A child is 
taken with a fever, or soma <rther complaint, and from ignorance 
BolUag is or eaa be done effectually to check it. The Miysiciaa 
|i aullad, and a large bill is contraetad ; whereas, had Ovun's 
DoMBsno Mboiciub beea on hand, a reawdy could eaaity have 
been found which wouU have checked the diasuse in its fliat stage, 
UDd not only have saved the puiae, but peihapa the Ufa. 



AmmUmtk Agrieoltarlit 

This wwk compnses 64 



1844. 

with 



This woik compnses 04 iMgMv double coIubum oetava, with 
Buneraus wood cuts, price ft per hundred, Itl cents each. In 
the contents win he fond— Agxienltural StatiMfea of th« Uaflsd 
Itates— Ai^pectaaudW uJ ea A sU w i wi dsal Calendars for Montiuul, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cbulastou, aad New Orieaaa— 
Characten and Namea of the Pkaata, *o.-^brBsera» Northen 
Ctlendais, vrith puztieular diieetioaa for the man a g e ment of the 
Farm, Cattle, Fruit and Flower Oairieu. Ac.— touthem Caleadan 
fbr the Planter and Ptomer» with ozplioit dirscCiaus for tha eul- 
tuu aad hanastiif of Coltou, Ska, Tobaeoo» Ac, dte. 



THE ABIBRlGAir AGRICUIiTUmiST. 



TERMS— One DaDar per year in advaaoe; amgle numbers, Thn 
Cents; three oopiee for Two Deltava; eight eopiee for Five DoOam. 

Each Bumber of the Agrkalturist oonCaine but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage only, yrloA is mt cent in the Stals, 
or within 100 milee of its puhhcatinu, and sue eud m hm^ casCi, 
if over 100 mi lee, without the State. 

ADTiaTtsiMiirrs will be inserted at One DeOar, if uot < 
ing twelve lines, and in the saam ptopoitioB, if 4 
number. 

E7 Remit tknugk PestaMtsrs, ot fAe las eflsms. 

Editors of Newspopere aetidag the numbers of this woik i 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished n copy gntis, upem i 
snch mxiee to this OSoe. 

Volume I of The Amibicaii AuBicuLTOBiar, wiA i 
eonteau complete, for sale at SI ; haadsumuly bound a 
SI 15. It is a Beat aad tasteful book, and makee ahaadssmt 
premium for distribuHon with Agricuharal Soeietifls ; to which, 
when several copiee ore ordered, a liberal diseount will be made. 

lO* To prevent confesioa, all letter s amrely ordering tha work, 
or encloeins money for subscriptions, riioald be addisaasd to Saxtoa 
A Milee, M9 Broedway, peet-paid or franked by the Poatmastar. 

CommuBicatioBS for pablicatioa, to be directed to the Editw; 
aad all private letter*, or these eu busiaeee diecoaaectad with te 

Kper, should be aJdrseeed, simply, A. B. Allea, IBS ftu a d i ay . 
iw Yorii. 



STOCK FOR SALE. 

R. H. Hendrickson de Co., of Middletown, Butler county, OMs, 
will promptly attend to ordera for Short-Horn Cattle, BakewaB, Me- 
rino, South-Down, and Sazoa Sheep ; also for Berkshire nigs fiem 
Windsor Castls, imported from BacUusd. and twentychowe Bmk- 
shirs sows, a part <a which were aleo imported, ^admr Cbsdi 
steads 1 feet high, and is eelimated by compete jadgea u araigh 
1000 Ibe. Pigs of crossee with the imported Kenilwocth. the la^ 
Miami, BytekC and Crazier stocks, wiU likewiaa be faraishid. 

None but choice spedaieas of aay of the above atocfc will heai^ 
plied, and at pricee correeyonding with the times. Addiesa, psit 
paid, as sbove. 

Oct. ISth, I84S R. H. HE?n)ItICKS01f * Oa. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICI7LTURIST. 

John Hslsall, Bookseller, St. Leais, Mo. 

O. S. Taiator, Bookseller, Nalchex, Misa. 

S. F. Gale St Co., Chicago, 111. 

Joha J. Uerrick, Detroit, Mich. 

J. B. Steele, New Orieaas. 

C. M. Hovsy, BeetAB, Mass. 

SsxtoB, Peiroe. de Co., Boetou. 

Arthar D. Phelpe. Boetoa. 

R. H. Hendrickson, MiddletowB, Ohio 

Aadrew GasMbsU. 

B. ComeUTlthftca, N. T. 

H. Kirklaad, Northampton, Mass. 
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PACKING PROVISIONS FOR A FOREIGN MARKET. 

The packing of Beef and Fork for a foreign 
market, is almost entirely a new business which 
has spmng up in oar country within the year past. 
This is the result of the late modification of the 
British Tariff, which now admits our provisions 
at a more moderate duty than formerly, and en- 
ables the packers at the west to put up Beef, Pork, 
and Lard, to a large extent, in those districts 
where heretofore they were obliged to drive their 
animals at a very considerable expense, (not unfre- 
qnently a ruinous one,) a great distance to a mar- 
ket on the seaboard. By packing near where ani- 
mals ara bred, they can be grown to a larger size, 
and be made of a better quality ; the provisions, 
also, can be delivered on board ship for exporta- 
tion, either dried or pickled, at a cheaper rate 
than when the graziers are obliged to drive their 
beasts long distances to a market. It is a subject, 
therefore, of congratnhition, that the fertile districts 
of the west can do their own packing, and there- 
by enhance at home the value of their atnmdant 
prodocta. 

Not only have the towns on the Ohio and Mia- 
aiasippi rivers gone extensively into this business, 
bot thoae on the lakes also seem to be following; 
lapidiy in their wake; mora especially in the 



article of Beef, of which we notice large quantities 
are now putting up, particularly at Cleveland and 
Chicago, expressly for the English market. At 
the latter place, it is said not to be micommon to 
pack 500 to 700 barrels of Beef per day during the 
busy season. The prices for cattle range there 
from $1.50 to $2.00 per hundred ; and were the 
animals of an improved breed, so that more mess 
pieces could be out from their briskets, and larget 
and thicker rounds be taken from their quarters, 
we are told that the packers could afford to pay 
25 to 30 per cent, more for cattle than they now 
da Half a cent to three fourths per pound, makea 
a difference of from three to seven dollars per 
head for each beast, which is a matter of great 
importance to the stock-grower in the aggregate. 
Qood bulls are very cheap at present, and by the 
use of these now, rapid improvements can be made 
at a small cosL We trust that all those, then, 
who have no other motive than their own mime- 
diate interest, will take the subject of improving 
their stock into serious consideration, and act with 
reference to it They should begin at once, and 
pursue their objects with a steady, enlightened 
judgment, determined on continued improvement. 
No finer r^on exists for the production of Beef 
than that bordering the lakes. The prairie grass 
admirably adapted to this nurF««eias is 
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OSAHGFB COUNTf SHOW. 



prored by the fine fiit cattle laised in this country 
on that alone. What might we not expect, then, 
when a little attention has been paid to the im- 
prorement of the stock consuming it ? 

ORANQE COUNTY SHOW. 
The annual show of the Orange County Agri- 
cultural Society, took place at the pleasant village 
of Goshen, on Wednesday the 4th of October. We 
arrived there for the purpose of wimessing it on 
Tuesday evening, and found the committees in 
session at their head-quarters, busy in arrange- 
menU for the next d4y. Wednesday came in 
somewhat blustering and cold for the season ; but 
this did not seem to cool the ardor of the people 
at all, and early in the morning they began to pour 
into the quiet village on horseback, and in all sorts 
of vehicles, in considerable numbers. 

The pens for the stock were arranged on the 
ample green in front of the churches, and were 
soon filled up with their destined inmates. 

By 10 o'clock, about all that was to be shown 
had arrived on the ground, and the viewing com- 
mittees entered upon their duties. There were a 
few good Durham bulls present, especially one be- 
longing to Mr. John A. Smith, which demonstra- 
ted the superiority ci this breed in his early matu- 
rity, easiness of keep, fine points, and good quality 
of fiiesh in an eminent degree. There was a pretty 
good number of excellent dairy cows present, es- 
pecially those in full milk ; the best of which, in 
our judgment, were the crosses of the Short-Horns. 
Of working cattle there were few, and horses the 
same. The show of South-Down, and Leicester 
sheep was quite respectable ; of the Merinos we 
noticed not over a dozen, although there are many 
large flocks of fine wool sheep in this county. 
The pigs were in moderate numbers, some of 
which were quite choice. The Berkshire sow be- 
longing to Mr. Hulse, and which took the first 
premium, was one of the finest animals we ever 
saw. 

Among the agricultural implements present, we 
observed a stone-boat of a new construction ; it 
having a trough-shaped top, suspended 18 inches 
or so above the usually-constructed bottom. Into 
this, stones were piled as fast as picked up, and 
when the boat came to the place where it was de- 
sired to unload, by touching a spring the top coidd 
be tipped up on either side, and the boat instahtly^ 
discharged by slipping the Aones to the ground. 

The CourUiouse was devoted to the show of 
grain, vegetables, fruits, flowers, the dairy products, 
and domestic mano&ctures. The butter, as a 



matter of course in old Orange, was v^y toperior, 
and in numerous lots. Of cheese there is not 
much made in this county, and of course little wai 
exhibited. 

Taking the show in the aggregate, we did not 
find that full display of stock and some other things 
which we had expected to see; not that they do not 
exist in Orange county, but simply, we beHeve, 
because the people do not feel the importance yet 
of making a numerous and spirited show, or they 
have not that confidence or desire to bring out 
their animals and products which we think they 
should endeavor to attain. However, if the show 
was rather lackmg in these things, it was not ai 
all so in spectators. It was calculated that up- 
ward of 6,000 persons were present, which was a 
large nimiber when we consider the population of 
the county, and that the weather vras somewhat 
inauspicious most of the day, it being raw and 
threatening. 

At 2 o'clock, a large auditory collected in the 
Courthouse, and were addressed by the President 
of the Society, Frederick J. Betts, Esq., of New- 
burg. His address was listened to with great in- 
terest, and we regret that want of space forbids 
our copying it entire. In one thing we liked it 
much ; and that is, instead of dealing wholly in 
generals, it went into practical particulars, an ex- 
tract or two of which we give, as an excellent ex- 
ample for those who may hereafter be called upon 
to address future assemblies of this kind. We 
shall look with interest for the result of hia at- 
tempt with muck to destroy the toad-flax, and we 
can only add, that the details of one tmh experi- 
ment, no matter whether it fully succeeds or not, 
is worth all the generalities which we have listen- 
ed to in agricultural addresses for the past tea 
years. 

I would beg leave to suggest that each member 
of our society should take upon himself to endea- 
vor, in some respect, to improve the present sys- 
tem of cultivation, as to at least some one product 
of the soil, and that he be prepared, either vertel- 
ly or in writing, to give the result of his operations 
to the society, at these, its annual meetings. With 
an ardent desire to perform mv duties as your 
President, in a way to produce the greatest good 
to our Society, and to its members, and believisg 
that public addresses to practical men most, to be 
effective, not only be ffractical, but must also be 
somewhat circumslantial in their details, I shall 
venture, even at the risk of tediousness, re^wct- 
full^, bixt earnestly, to call your attention to some 
particulars which I deem important. And I wonld 
especially call the attention of every &rmer whom 
1 have the honor now to address, to the subject of 
the destruction of noxious weeds. 
The legislature ImM made H the espectai tan- 
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ness of the SuperiDtendent of Highways, (the road 
master,) to see that do noxious weed is allowed 
to grow within his peculiar dominion, the highway, 
and we can, and ought to compel him to perform 
his duty in this respect, if he neglects it ; and the 
wholesome provisionof the common law," that every 
person must so use his own property, as not to in- 
jure that of his neighbor," should deter each of us 
from allowing any weed to mature its seed, so as 
to he wafted upon his neis^hbor's premises. Let 
each of us then attend diligently to his duty in 
this respect, and I doubt not that our ffood exam- 
ple will either encourage or shame our less diligent 
neighbor into the performance of his duty, and 
save us the necessity of a resort to eren remon- 
strance on the subject 

As worthy of the especial attention of every 
farmer, I would particularly notice the weed com- 
monly' known among us as Toad-Flax; in its 
grasping, self-appropriating disposition, in the 
rapidity with which, by root and seed, it will over^ 
run our land, and in the tenacity with which it 
clings to the slightest foothold it may obtain in the 
soil, it has, I believe, no successful rival in the 
great family of weeds — not even excepting that 
high dignitary amonff agricultural tormentors, the 
Canada thistle ; with it we must do battle to the 
death — ^it will make with us no compromise — it 
claims all, and it will take all, wherever it obtains 
the mastery. To studjr its habits is, perhaps, the 
surest mode of ascertaining its cheapest and most 
ready destroyer. '* Every bane has its antidote ;" 
and a full measure of honor and reward is due him 
who shall discover the antidote for this. Careful 
cultivation, in a series of crops, which admit of 
the frequent use of the plow, the cultivator, and 
the hoe, will, it is said, not only destroy it, but 
convert it into an excellent manure ; but it seems 
to choose for its abode high, broken, and stony 
land, and there this slow process must prove inet- 
fectiial. The fact, however, that it selects such 
STound as most congenial to its nature, and the 
further fiict, that it is never, at least as fkr as my 
observation extends, seen in low, wet, or clay soils, 
stiggests the idea that such soil, and especially 
muck, may be the remedy we want. I am now 
trying the experiment of its application, and trust 
tliat others will do so likewise. 

At the dose of the address, some spirited reso- 
luticos were passed, gendemeu pledging them- 
setres to considerably augment the funds of the 
society anAier year, and thos enahle it to extend 
its future usefulness ; all of which we have no 
doaht will be carried into dSect The award of 
premiions was then read, and toward sunset most 
cf the spectators returned to then: respective 
homes, seemingly well pleased with the show, 
and determined to make it as much fuller and as 
much more spirited as possible another year. 

On the whole, we were highly pleased with the 
exeursioii to Orange county and what we saw 
there, and, as hinted in our last number, at the 
doae of the description of some of its batter dailies, 



it is our intention to give particulars of our visit 
hereafter. Situated as Orange cotmty is, so near 
and so easy of access to this city, one of its chief 
products must, for a long course of years, h^milk; 
the greatest attention, therefore, should be paid to 
their breed of cows in this particular. We think 
that the society ought to increase its premiums on 
these, and take such further measures for theic 
improvement, as shall ensure this point in them 
being developed to its utmost extent. 

FARM AND ROAD-HORSES. 

There is nothing like that attention bestowed 
upon the breeding of good fiurm and road-htmies 
that there should be ; we mean the horse of all 
work; one thajt is reasonably showy, and possess- 
ing strength, endurance, and docility; with a walk 
of four miles an hour, and an easy trot to itself, 
over a good level road, of seven miles an hour. 
We have occasionally seen match horses, with 
which one could plow two acres easily in a day, 
and do any kind of farm-work in {ffoportion ; such 
as hauling out manure from the ham 'yard, wood 
from the forest, going to mill, transporting produce* 
fcc, &c ; at the same time they made a handsome 
appearance single in a buggy, or double in a cai^ 
riage on the road ; were equal to nine or ten miles 
in an hour, without much fretting, or fifty miles 
in a day ; and were also easy and pleasant un- 
der the saddle. Such aaimals, however, are rare, 
yet they should not be; for with proper atteiv- 
tion bestowed upon the breeding of horses, the 
fitrmers might generally as easily produce those 
we have described, as the miserable and ordin- 
ary animals which now pervade the country, and 
are scarcely worth the cost of rearing. The pub- 
lic is remarkably supine on this important subject, 
and we despair almost to attempt to rouse it to a 
proper sense of the advantage oif breeding a good 
race of fiirm and road-hcnrses. 

For hardiness, strength, quickness on the load 
in walk or trot, and in endurance, the Canadian 
horse has few superiors ; but he lacks show, and 
is not of sufiScient size to suit the generality of om 
citizens. A few of the Vermont horses come as 
near to perfection as anything we hare ever seen, 
for the road, saving that they usually want four or 
five inches more of height, and a proportionable 
size in other respects, to fit them for the heaTy 
work of the farm, or making a sufliden^ showy 
appeaianee in the carriage. At the west they 
have size enough; hut reared on their rich,saocn- 
lent pastures, and fed with com without stint, 
they are leggy, lathy, soft, vgaofft iod without 
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e&dunuice. If they were fed with oats instead of 
com, we hare no doabt that the same blood would 
produce superior animals; for oats make good 
muscle ; com, fat loose flesh. Good, weU-dereloped 
muscle {^kbh flesh) coostitates the main strength 
ofanyanimaL Soath, and in the middle states, 
it is either the high-spirited racer on the one hand, 
Of the slow, heavy-moving Dutch horse, on the 
other. To these there are some exceptions, the 
best of which are andonbtedly the Messenger, 
Mambrino, and Bellfounder stock of this vicin- 
ity, crossed upon roomy, well-bred country mares. 
Yet this blood, we regret to say, owing to the 
ourelessDess of our countrymen, and great indiffer- 
ence to breeding good roadsters, is neariy extinct ; 
«Bd what little there is left of it, is appreciated 
eoly by the Urn. We do not scruple to add, that 
a better fimn and road-stock than is embraced in 
die above blood, never existed ; and as a proof of 
it, seven eighths of the mongrel dunghills that are 
steading throuf^iout the country, from one dollar 
«p to five, are called ^ Y««ii^** Messengers, Mam- 
Moos, Bell^nmders, or Durocs. The pedigreesm 
their flaming handbills, let us inform the uninitia- 
ted, are a " caution" to all readers. The quizzicai 
editor of the Spirit of the Times, once promised to 
give the public an epitome of them ; we hope that 
he will soon make good his pledge. They usually 
begin in this manner; — 

^^ Young Messenger, tired by Old Messenger, 
Mm by that &mous, well-known horse. Old Eclipse, 
that beat Heniy, that run a mile in 021E minute." 
They do sot usually say who they are damned* 
by; but if they have any doubts on this subject 
hereafter, they may add--by all admirers of good 
stock in geoml, and the American jigricultnrist 
in particiidar. 

Why it is that our farmers are so careless in the 
breeding of good horses, we can not divine; for a 
superior carriage-horse always commends a hand- 
eonie price, and is of quick nle. We have looked 
ever several hmdred pairs of horses brought to 
this eity for sale within the past six months, and 
Ibere were ecaroe ten really prime ones 16 hands 
high among them. These brought from $700 to 
#800 the pair readily, and $600 is the very lowest 
piioe OB am atverage that may be expected for them. 
The dealers usually calculate upon aa advance of 
$900 lor bieakiBg, and risk attd expense of Hiar- 
iDetiogi which, coosideriag the many mnhaps 
which occur, is aone toe much. EstimatiBg the 
average price, then, of good cairiage-horses at 

* For % huinoroas •xplanatioa of this term, Me a qnotattoa 
ft«a Mm iMMlg^ IHt ni «r till* p^ar, wL S4, S«|l. No. 



$600 per pair, and deducting $200 for marketing, 
it leaves $400 to the farmer, which makes it a frir 
business, and well worth his bestowing more at- 
tention than he now does on the blood and rearing 
of this most serviceable animal to man. We wi^ 
the money that is annually thrown away upon race- 
horses, could be devoted to the breeding of good 
roadsters; how much better it would be for the 
country, we need not add. 

STRAW FODDER. 

In our October Na we took occasion to speak 
of the value for fodder of even so poor an arti- 
cle as btickwheat straw is generally considered. 
Oat, rye, and wheat straw, are much superior. In 
consequence of the early and unusually deep snows 
which have fidlen this month and the past, the 
root crops have not been saved as wdl as osud, 
nor in as large quantities ; and although hay is 
abundant, the farmers before spring, may find 
themselves shorter in their fodder than they an- 
ticipated. We recommend, therefore, that they 
husband all their straw carefully, as it is thrashed; 
and if there be any danger of a want d* fodder, ob* 
tain cutting-machines, and have k cut up, then 
slightly moistened in the heap, and a small quau* 
tity of shorts, bran, oil or other meal, with a slight 
sprinkling of salt added to it. These additions 
make the stock rdish the straw weQ, eat it with 
avidity, and thrive admirably upon it, especially 
if the animals are of a good breed. 

Let it be recollected that the chief food of £09* 
Hsh stock throughout the winter, is straw with a 
few roots. The celebrated BakeweO kept a part 
of his animals in good heart on straw alone fsM 
several months every season ; but his breed was 
superior, and to this drcomstance a part cf 'm 
merit must be attributed. Coane, ill-bred aumab 
are a loss under any circumstances, and the greater 
part of the food which is given them goes to 
waste ; it matters little, therefore, whethet it be 
grain, roots, hay, or straw ; for all, or ehher of these 
articles will bring more in market than the growth 
or accumulation of flesh of the animds to wfaid> 
they are feed. We wish that some of oar readcis 
woidd make an experiment on the value of wheat, 
oat, and rye straw, in feeding this winter, aad eoas- 
mufiicate the same to us. The straw dioald be 
evenly thrashed, and fed at the same time to three 
distinct lots of anmiels, as near alike as poeaihie. 
The straw must be weighed, the anoBals alsast 
the time of beginning to feed them, and again 
when the experiment is finished, so as to ascertain 
I their exact gain or iMi, The tioiiUe of 1 
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^iidk an experiment is trifling^ and any oo/t doing 
it and repotting to us, we will pot on our free list 
ibr ten years. 

We published a table on the comparadre value 
of different kinds of fodder for cattle, in o«r first 
Vokime» page 250. We know from repeated ob- 
sei^tion) that the vatue of straw varies greatly, 
according to the time that it is cut. If reaped 
when the grahi is in the milk, it is more nutritious 
than when the berry becomes liard ; but if allowed 
to stand till the grain ^easily ilhells from the head 
upon being shaken, and the stalks and leaves get 
nu^, it becomes nearly valueless as fodder. It 
has been proved that grain may be cut from three 
to ten days earlier than we have been accustomed 
to io it in this country^ that it will give a better 
vaolple in cottse^ence of this early cutting* mnd 
%hct the straw is of far soperior quality. 

HARTFORD^UNTY AORICULTUHAL 8H©W. 
The day after the New Haven Show being over, 
^September 29th,) was Stppointed for the great 
display at Hartford, Connecticut. Joined 4>y a 
pteasant party of friends at this point, we took the 
morning train at an early hour, and were soon set 
^krwn in this fine old town, and ancient seat of 
government of Connecticut The weather could 
«ot have possibly been &er» and wa found the 
tSity thronged w«ith denilens from the country* all 
wuduus for the Show. The ample Tooms of the 
City Hall were 'devoted to the minor articles, %nd 
liere we found a highly creditable display of fi^its, 
flowers, vegetables, grain> flour, dairy products, 
«nd domestic manufactures. We should like to 
^well upon the merits of these, particularly of 
"aome kinds of fruits and vegetaUes present, but 
we fear to fiitigue out ireaders with repetitiooflf of 
vuch things as we see elsewhefv, and therefore 
Corbear. 

The stock-yard was m the ^environs of the towD> 
laear the river, and this was well filled with the 
Msaal Meeds of domestic animals. There were 
« few very fine hi tattle present, and ifbout 220 
liead of working oxen. Red predominated in thdr 
volor. Some had neaiAy the fineness of pdints and 
tdean sinewy limbs of the Detons ; but usually, 
they were rather coarser and larger. Notwith- 
standing this, they seemed sufficiently tjuick in 
their movements, are said to be powedhl in the 
yoke, and can not be etcelled for their size as 
working oxen. We noticed a few good Durham 
IniUs. Mr. Coliins's Hero especially excels in 
lut h ^»^^«*g qualitiea; and £bH| the pdnts of 
4iif ahooMect back, It wovld be difficult to beat 



him, take the United States over. The best milk- 
ing cows on the ground we were informed were 
grade Darhams ; but everything so soon gets mixed 
up with the generality of farmers, that it is im- 
possible to give more than an indefinite guess as 
to the breeding of nine tenths of the stock of the 
cotmtry. We must confess ourselves great stick* 
lers for pedigree among animals, or what is tech* 
ntcally termed '* ham-yard aristocracy ;" and we 
do like to be able to answer, with some definite- 
tfess, the question of the shrewd Yankee boy :•— 

*' Wal, now, Mister, can you tell us who that 
'ere crittur's •daddy is ? If you can, and 'tis a good 
one, it's a trade, anyhow, and no more dacV* 

Yes, the boy was right. To know " daddy and 
raanmiy" pats an end to " slack," and makes some 
certainty in the animal itself and its breedin|( ; 
the public, therefore, must bear patiently with tis 
if we fire away rather sharp now and then upon 
barnryardtemocracy. We mean no treason against 
the Republic by this, and only want to revoln* 
ttonize a Mttle the domestic animals of the coon* 
try. But to return to the Show. 

There wns a good display of native bulls, of a 
handsome, bright-red color, some of whieh woe 
uimsually fine, and deserving all the care and at- 
tention bestowed upon them. Only go on, gentle- 
men, we say, and improw these, and you shall 
find us your warm supporters* Of ine-wooUed 
sheep there was a goodly number, principally an 
intermixure of the Saxons and Merinos. Pigs were 
rather a scarce fatide present Pcttdtry was in 
pretty full featker> and Mr. Kennedy's coqps, ea- 
pecially those ^containing his noble gobbloa, at- 
tracted marked attention. They were the rq>re- 
sentatives of a lock of about 80 at home, and ap- 
peared so superior, that we set them down as be- 
longing to the "** aristocracy" of poultry. 

At 2 o'clock P. M., in company with the mem- 
bers t)f the Hartford County Society, and delegates 
from others in different coantiea, we sat down to 
a capital dinner at the United States Hotel This 
was soon discussed, when all proceeded to the 
Center Church, to hear the anniversary address. 
This was preceded by a prayer by the Rar. Di; 
Hawes, and the singing, by a choir of about 70 
little girls, df a beautiful hymn, oompoeed for the 
occasion by lfe.Sige«mey. Fraaeis Gillette, Esq., 
of Bloomfield, then roae and made an excellent 
address, whidi was followed by the little girls 
singing the pretty song of-*- 

O. the OMiry htrv«st-tiiM t 
The merry, matchlest harveet>tiate t 
What can vie, beneath the skv, 
With As BMtdOess hwts^twisf 
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The Flowing Match now took place aboat a 
mile from town ; but^as the erening train wa^ to 
leave aboat this hoar, and as we were ander the 
necessity of returning to the city thai night, we 
coold not stay to see it We subseqaently under- 
stood from one who was present, that eleven teams 
entered as competitors for the premiums. The 
task was the osoal quantity of one eighth of an 
acre; the one that did his work best within an 
hour, to be considered the winner. The soil was 
a heavy loam, and the depth of farrow required, 
7 inches. The width of the furrow was not pre- 
scribed, but run from 13 to 15 inches. This was 
heavy plowing, and most of the teams had two 
-yoke oi cattle in them. The average time was 
32 minutes. The plowing was excellently well 
done. Mr. Zenas Rider took the first premium 
of $6; Mr. Erastus Morgan, the second of $4; 
and Mr. George Clarke, the third of $3. Thus 
ended the Agricultural Show for the beautiful and 
fertile county oi Hartford. We had a delightful 
day of it there, and feel under obligations for the 
attentions showed us by the offibers of the society, 
and others whom we met during owr brief stay in 
the county. 

DRAINING LANDS. 

MucB time and labor is annually wasted for 
want of properly understanding the best method 
of draining lands. Where there is surface-water 
merely, or pond-holes to drain off, draming is 
easily accomplished by merely running a ditch 
through the lowest part of the grounds, to a depth 
below the standing water. In ground that is 
springy, thorough draining is more complicated ; 
but by proper c^wervation, and a little expCTJ^nce, 
one may soon become so well acquainted with 
what is necessary to be done, as to feel under no 
embarrassment in ordinaiy cases. 

The principal rule to observe in draining sinringy 
ground, is to seek the sources of these springs, and 
cut them off from the land to be drained, by dig- 
ging the ditch deeper than the springs, near where 
they make their first appearance in it. For ex- 
ample, most of the land which it is desired to 
drain in this vicinity, is low swales or meadows, 
encircled by banks of table land, or hills of a greater 
or less height, from which the water oozes out 
and saturates the ground below. In most of the 
attempts which we have seen to drain this kind 
of land, a ditch is merely cut through the centre 
of the swale. This only serves to draw the water 
from the higher ground to it, without making the 
k&d any drier, eicept for a few feet on each side 



of the ditch. Now the true way is to cot a ditch 
at the foot of the banks or hills bo«inding the land 
to be drained, lower than the springs which ooze 
out of these elevations, and the water is imme- 
diately and effectually drawn off, and the ground 
which before was saturated like a wet sponge, 
becomes dry at once, and may then be put under 
cultivation. 

The open weather of this and 'the following 
month is an excellent time for ditching, there 
being little to be done in our northern climate, 
save taking care of the stock, digging marl, or pre- 
paring composts for manures. We are glad to 
see, in our frequent excarsions over the country, 
that much more attention is paid now to draining 
than formerly ; but there are thousands of acres . 
yet in the older-settled states, which chiim the at- 
tention of the spade, and these lands, as we have 
before remarked, when divested of water, and put 
under cultivation, prove of the strongest and most 
valuable quality. They frequently abound with 
peat and rich vegetable matter, to a greater or leas 
depth, and the excess of this can in all cases be 
used for fertilizing other portions of the &im. 

MR. VAIL'S DURHAMS. 

As some of Mr. VaiPs stock was imported from 
the renowned herd of Mr. Bates of England, and 
as we had not seen it for nearly two years, at 
which time it had not attained sufficient age to be 
fully developed, we took a fancy, one of those clear 
sunny mornings in July, when the city is so hot, 
and the country looks so cool and inviting, to step 
on board the magnificent steamlloat Empire, just 
as she was casting loose her fitstenings, prepara- 
tory to a start on her daily trip to Troy. This is 
a distance from New York, by river, of about 160 
miles ; but that is nothing now-a-days, and in less 
than 10 hours we were safely landed at the foot 
of the classic Mount Ida, and in half an hour more 
Mr. Vail set us down among his stock oq the 
farm. 

The first animal that we looked at, was Wel- 
lington, as a matter of course ; but how he had 
changed from the light 2-year-old form which we 
presented to our readers as his portrait, in the De- 
cember No. of the first volume of this periodical. 
He was now (last July) 3 years and 9 months old, 
and had ahready nearly the fiill development of a 
mature, grown bull. Wellington is not large to 
look at, yet he is very heavy to weigh ; then his 
boms, head, and limbs, are so fine ; his points so 
weU fiinh out, especially in rotundity of body, 
and depth and breadth of brisket, that it makes 
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him a deceptive animal to the eye of any except 
a strict connoisseur. His handling is very good — 
his presence imposing — ^his action light, free, and 
easy. He was by Short Tail, (2,621,) out of the 
Oxford Cow, which obtained the first prize open 
to all England, at the Show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society in July, 1839. The Oxford Cow is a 
remarkable milker. In a letter received by Mr. 
Vail from Mr. Bates, dated Kirkleavington, Sep* 
temher 18th, 1843, he thus speaks of her: — 

The Oxford Premium Cow, calved October 5th, 
r838, and was milked regularly every meal, twice 
a day, till October, 1841, (3 years,) and in Septem- 
ber, 1841, would have weighed 100 stone, of 14 
lbs. per stone, [1,400 lbs.] and this on grass only. 

It was in August of this year that we saw her 
repeatedly on Mr. Bates' estate, and certainly she 
was the broadest and most massive cow we ever 
looked at, and in h» points generally a vezy supe- 
rior animal. 

Duchess we thought had improved even more 
than Wellington. She is really extremely fine; 
especially in the head, horn, and neck, with beau- 
tiful eyes, and a bri^et projecting something like 
Mr. Bates Duchess 34, as figured in April Na 
for current volume. Mr. Vail's Duchess is out of 
Nonsuch 2d, by the Duke of Northumberland, 
whose portrait is given in our May No. He is the 
best Short-Horn bull we saw in England, and has 
alivays taken the first prize when exhibited at the 
Boy ad Agricultural Society Show> as also at that 
of Yorkshire. In importing this stock, Mr. Vail 
aimed to combine deep-milking qualities, with 
good handling, symmetrical forms, and early ma- 
turity. How well he has aucceeded, the public 
have only to call and judge for themselves. 

Mr. Vail had two young bulls firom Duchess, 
^y Wellington, when we were at Troy, and by 
this time she has probably dropped a third cal£ 
The first. Meteor, now 2 years old, was exhibited 
ai the Show of the American Institute in this city 
last month, and took the first prize for bulls of any 
age — a silver cup. He was generally admired, 
and in appearance is much like his sire. The 
other bull is quite as promising as Meteor was at 
his age ; but we can tell better how he will look 
when more fully developed. 

We were shown several otk&c fine animals when 
mt Mr. Vail's, of which we made notes at the 
time ; but these unluckily being mislaid, we can 
not speak more particularly as to their merits, fui^ 
ther than to say, that we believe they are from deep- 
milking families. The produce of these itows, by 
Wellington, show a great iii^>rovement over their 



dams. Victoria, a 2-yeaiK)ld heifer, is a remark- 
able animal ; and one has only to look at her deep, 
wide brisket, hi rumps, and well-developed quar- 
ters, to be convinced of the great advantage of pos- 
sessing a well-bred and well-chosen stock. In our 
judgment, Mr. Vail has not in all cases had that 
justice done to his animals which was their due ; 
it, therefore, affords us the more pleasure to speak 
of them as we think they merit; and if others 
differ with us, we can only hope they will allow 
us the same freedom of opinion that we are at all 
times willing to accord to them. 

A TRIP TO LOG HALL. 
Owing to the hot weather coming on unusually 
early when recently in Mississippi, we made so 
short a stay in the state, as to deprive ourselves 
<^ the advantage of seeing many things in that 
country, which it would have given us great pleas- 
ure to do. Not the least among these was a visit 
we had planned to Dr. Philips of Log Hall. To 
make amends in a measure far our loss, we give 
some extracts from the Southwestern Farmer, de- 
tailing a trip which the editor recently took there. 
We trust one of these days that we shall be able 
to follow in his footsteps. 

We found the Doctor busy in his bam-yard — 
for he is hardly ever away from home, dressed in 
very proper farmer-like habiliments — a home-made 
woollen roundabout, cottonade pants, buckskin 
shoes, ice. It is something unusual to see a bam 
in Mississippi : the one at Log Hall is a spacious 
structure, put up in an excellent style of workman- 
ship. In this Mim and the surrounding sheds, are 
vast stores of hay, fodder, oats, straw, and other 
provender ; and io one of the apartments a patent 
cuttin^machine, turned by crank, in which every- 
thing IS cut up^hay, oat-straw, fodder—all is cut 
up^racks are not used at all ; but a wide trough 
is in every stall, as well as Under sheds in the 
yard, where cattle and other stock find the food 
cut up and br<Mi^t down to a level with their re- 
spective capacities. 

The heg-pen showed the same provident care. 
A furnace and a capacious kettle were there, to 
cook food for the fattening hogs ; and a series of 
troughs, for alternately cooling and feeding with. 
All the different pens and lots about the barn-yaid 
opened into it by means of small gates, substan- 
tiallv and neatly made. 

The piggery was a sight entirely new to us ; a 
*' loog^wn aisle" extended from end to end of 
this establishment, along the middle; and on either 
side of this aisle were suits of rooms for the dif- 
ferent madams and their young families of porkers, 
the troughs being on the side next the aisle, so 
that each apartment could be fed from the centre. 
The entrance to each apartment or pen* was by a 
gate opening on the outside. 
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The imptemenU at Log Hall embrace a great 
nomber and variety of choice articles. Under one 
shed we saw twenty-seren plows and cultiTators, 
most of which were of pecoliar beauty and ralne. 
Among the implements we saw also a cob-crusher, 
a com-sheller, a thrashing-machine, &c., &c. 

The buildingi, also, are worthy d^ the man. 
The house itself^ which is not yet completed, is 
admirably arranged for comfort and convenience ; 
is well ventilated, and planned and construct^ in 
good >a8te. The ffin-house, and, indeed, nearly 
all the structures about the place, have been evi- 
dently put up with a view to permanent utility, 
rather than tor cheapness — no make-shift expedi- 
ents, but abidmg conveniences. 

The land is of good quality, rather richer than 
the average of lands in Hinds, and lies very hand- 
somely, uoping down to the Chittoo-Loosa (Bi? 
filack) river. On the upland part, we examined 
the experiment which tbe Doctor has been making 
with manuring cotton. The difierence is not only 
manifest, but really astonishing. Manured cotton 
and unmanured cotton were growing side by side, 
and the difference was about the same as that be- 
tween the cotton on the Mississippi bottoms, and 
that on ordinary thin uplands. 

8eeinff a pile of manuscript books on the Doc- 
tor's desk, on our return to tbe house, we must 
needs pry into them. Here was a " Slock Baok,^^ 
gyrins the history and pedigree of each animal on 
Uie place, with tbe date of all the operations in 
that department, it beiuj?, to tbe barn-yard and 
piggery, a minute " Family Record of births, mar- 
nages, and deaths." Then there was the *' Farm 
Bookt*^ a kind of daily journal of all the work done. 
In another book was a list of all the field hands, 
and opposite to every day (except Sunday) a state- 
ment of the pick of each hand — and that running 
back for many years. The hands are a happy 
looking set, showing, by their fat and cheerfnl ap- 
pearance, that they know what good living and 
plenty of it means. 

After all this, we need hardly say that Dr. P. is 
a man of untiring energy. Happily, he has a help 
meet who is heneif ** magna pars," in regard to 
the order, the nearness, the good taste, and the 
general economy that prevail. A great part of the 
time at the hdl is devoted to literary pastime ; for, 
where system is adopted, labor does not encroach 
upon the hours for recreation, nor recreation upon 
those of labor. Each duty has its appropriate sea- 
son ; and at that season tne duty is done. Hence, 
notwithstanding his excessive labors, (for he em- 
ployes no overseer,) notwithstanding the great at- 
tention he gives to reading and to his domestic en- 
joyments» yet still he manages to find time to 
write more, we venture to say, than any fanner in 
the state. 

Watee-Rotting Hemp.— In our first volume, 
page 200, we spoke of the intention of Mr. Sarage 
of Kentucky, to try the experiment of water^rot- 
ting hemp in a flat4K)at moored m the Ohio river, 
by boring holea in the bottom and sinking it nearly 
to a level with the top of the boat We tee in 
the Kentucky Commoowealth, that Mr. Sandford 



Connelly of Union county, has succeeded well in 
rotting hemp by adopting this system, and he rec* 
ommeods it to others. He found that hemp wa- 
ter-rotted in the spring, after lying in stack aQ 
wimer, made a stronger and handsomer sample 
than that rotted in the fall. 

IMPROVEMENT OF DOMESTfC STOCK. 

As the Culiirator continues knowmgly to misrep- 
resent our differences of opinion upon this subject, 
we here restate them in a single sentence for the 
last time, referring the reader to the fall quotations 
which we have given in several of our late Nob., 
to substantiate us in every word we utter. 

The Cultrvator asserts, that animals possessing 
20 good points, can be improved by crossing tliem 
with others possessing only 5. This we deny in 
toto; and soy that by taking such a cross, ooe 
must expect to get the bad with the goody and 
not calculate as a general rule, that the produce 
would possess over 10 or 12 good points, and more 
probably not exceed 8 or 9 ; and we can appeal 
confidently to every esperienaed breeder to sab- 
stantiate this opinion. We made no r e fc reD ce 
whatever to the Cultivator's remarks about croa> 
sing upward with superior bulls, Ibr all this was 
but the echa of what any school-boy might have 
written, and what has be^n repeated a thousand 
tines in articles already pnblished onstock breeding. 
Thai, the Cultivator had learned from its hofn- 
book ; but the "/re points^ improving principle 
was original ; and as this recommendation, if Ib^ 
lowed up, would infalliUy destroy every well-bied 
animal in the coimtry in a single generation, and 
with them millions of dollars invested' in fine 
stock, and the painful labors of years, we deter- 
mined to speak out at ence strongly and boldly* 
What we said was felt m the right quarter, and 
we had predetermined it should be. We wiO 
venture to add that the country will not be pester- 
ed with any more such mischievous nonsense rery 
soon, and that the attempted improrements by 
every conceited jackanapes, who happeas to have 
jumbled two ideas together on this subject, wtQ 
now pause for a while. As ftir as we can (eani, 
there has not been a single dissenting roke to our 
opinion, and not one that has not ooodenined the 
course recommended by the Cultivator, We must 
confess that we do not feel under any pardcohr 
obligations for the advice tendered us by a few ci 
what we think over good-nfltured friends. Little 
matters we invariably let go, for we doubtless enr 
of^en enough in these ourselves, and are therefoie 
willing to be both lenient andchazitabie toothen^ 
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hut if the public •ever catches usactempting to lead 
the country astray ia a thing of so much impor- 
tance as recommended above, they are welcome 
to lay on as mvch as they please — ^they shall 
never hear us complain or beg for sympathy. 

PERIOD OP GESTATION OF JOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 

It ia ▼ery important to fiurmers to know the 
length of time that different animals go with 
young. We accordingly give the period of those 
which siost concern him as near as we can ascer- 
tain it. 



Mare - 




- 


- 11 months. 


Jennet 




« 


. 11 « 


Cow 




^ 


. 9 ^ 


Goat 




« 


. . 4i - 


Ewe 




« 


. . 6 *< 


S«w 




• 


. 4 M 


Bitch - 




m 


. 2 •* 


Cat 




m 


8 jvecks. 


Rabbit ' 




• 


- - 4i - 


Rat 




• 


5 to 6 " 


Mouse 




• 


4 " 5 •* 


Guinea Pig 


- 


- 3 « 


Period of Incubation of Domestic Fowls, 


^wan 




- 6 weeks. 


Turkey - 




- 4 


*€roose 




- . 4 


Duck 




. 4 


Pea-Hen - 




. - 4 « . 


Guinea-Hea 




. -3 


Common fien 


.. 


. 3 


Pigeon • 




- 


. - 2 



GOOD EFFECTS OF PLASTER NEAR SALT 
WATER. 
It is generally contended by writers, that lands 
ivithin 30 miles of the sea, or any large body of 
«alt water, are not benefited by the use of plaster ; 
and taking these assertions for our authority, we 
«o believed till we made a visit to the farm of Mr. 
William K. Townsend of New Havea, lyipg di- 
rectly on the Sound, and ^dually sluing to it. 
«nd of course ander the direct influence of sea 
breezes and sea exhalatioas. Mr. Townsend sows 
at the rate of from one to three bushels of plaster 
per acre on his grass-land, and the efi*ects are 
nearly if not quite as apparent as any we hav« 
witnessed in the interior of the country. Several 
experiments have been made here by sowing a 
breadth of land, and then skip a breadth, and so 
continuing till the whole field was gone over. 
At the time of cutting the hay on those breadths 
where the plaster 'was sown* the grass was not 
odly thicker and taller, bort finer, and apparently 
4if a sweeter and better quality. The after-math 



or rowen showed the same diflerence in aa emi- 
nent degree. 

A practical result of this kind shows that the 
theory of saline vapors combining with the plas- 
ter, and making it inoperative is at &nlt; and 
chemists must a«w seek some other cause than 
this, to convince as that lands close to the vicini- 
ty of salt water are not benefited by the use of 
plaster. Such land as lies so near the sea as to 
be continually saturated by the spray of the surf 
beating upon the shore, may not be benefited by 
the use of plaster ; for by the excess of salt, they 
become almost entirely barren ; but those a little 
removed from the ocean, it is proved by the ex- 
periment of Mr. Townsend, can be improved by 
the application of it. We hope others may be 
induced to try experiments of the use of pkster, 
especially by sowing it in the &11, and early in 
the spring, followed by a wet as well as a dry 
summer. Plaster requires about 500 parts of wa^ 
ter to dissolve it^ a wet season following the sow- 
ing of it, would therefore be the fiiirest test of its 
efficacy. 

THIRD VOLUME OF THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Two more numbers, which will be issued on 
the 1st and 15th of next month* will complete 
the Second Volume <A this paper; and on the Ut 
of January, we shall commence Volumx Tribd. 
For this, mw have many things in store, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. The present handsome 
and convenient form, high, national character, and 
cheap price of the American Agriculturist, will 
continue to be maintained. It has received the 
sanctien of the public in an eminent degree ; and 
its steady, increasing circulation, is an ample guar- 
antee of the future. During October, we had an 
addition of upward of 300 to our subscription list, 
nearly every one of which ordered the work from 
the commencement of the first volume. No- 
vember, so far, is equally promising, and in addi- 
tion to this, our average sales the past season have 
been over 100 bound copies of Volume I. per month. 
We will venture to say, that this, when it is con- 
sidered we are so near the close of our voltnne, is 
unexampled in agricultural periodical literature; 
and we have no doubt that the list of subscribeia 
to Volume Third will be the largest of any in the 
Union. The American Agriculturist took its stand 
from the first, as unrivalled m point of practi<;Bl 
knowledge and general ability ; and as it begun, 
so it has kept on, with the added knowledge and 
improT«neauofthed.r^wdthu.^l^J5gif5. 
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to the end of its career, whichf if our life and 
health be spared by a kind Prorideiice, we intend 
shall be a long od& We hope that those who 
have so generoosly sustained ns so far, will con- 
tinue their kind offices, and that others whose 
eye may meet this paragraph, will not remain be- 
hind them in the good cause of disseminating a 
work so well calculated as this to promote an im- 
prored and enlightened system of Agriculture. 

Revhw op Leibto. — We finish Dr. Mohrs 
searching Review of Leibig in the present number. 
We recommend the concloding paragraphs espe- 
dally to the attention of our readers; for while 
the last accords to this distinguished chemist, 
seemingly, all that he can justly claim, the prece- 
ding one exposes his apparently hasty conclusion^ 
and mistakes with no little severity. We shall 
look for Leibiff's repiv to this with no little inter- 
est, and shall oe gnd if he can show substantiaf 
reasons for all his bold assertions. 

Salt AMD LiKK FOR STooc^We see that ^e 
American Farmer recommends equal parts of salt 
and lime mixed to give to stock. We always sup- 
posed lime ii^urious to animals taken internally, 
and on this account, have often heard obiections to 
using salt for stock made from one of the springs 
at Syracuse. Will the Farmer please mform us 
why lime is thus used, and what are its benefits ? 

Postage.— We trust that every freeman in tBese 
States will use his influence with the representa- 
tives and senators of Congress, to have the exor- 
bitant rates of postage cut down, and the frankincr 
privilege entirely abolished. We are informed 
upon good authority, that seven eighths of the 
weight of the mails now are franked ; thus a ptae- 
ti(»uaristocratic feature is introdoceid into our re- 
publican system, taxing the many for the benefit 
of the few. If government or any of its officers 
wish a letter or pamphlet carried by mail, we say, 
let them pay for it the same as any private indi- 
viduaL We think that the charges for carrying 
letters, newspapers, pamphlets, and all mailable 
matter, should be regulated by the otmce ; and we 
see no reason to alter our proposition of rates from 
those heretofore expressed m this paper, unless 
upon trial it should be found that tney could be 
carried cheaper, viz : — 
5 cents per ounce for all letters 100 miles and 

under. 
10 cents *' '* over 100 miles and 

under 500, 
15 cents " " over 500 miles. 

For the purpose of encouraging the diffusion <^ 
knowledge among the people, papers and pamph- 
lets should not be charged above half a cent per 
ounce, the United States over. We are confident 
that under such a system, a greater revenue would 
accrue to the Post Office than at present. Every 
one now feels that the rates of postage are an 
odious and unjust tax, and they conspire to evade 
it in all posahle ways. 



LIST OF PREMIUMS ^ 

Jheofdid at the 16A Jhmaud Show qfOu Awteriem ia- 
etUmUy October, 1843. 
JgrieuUural and Hcrticmltmral Departwtmt, 

HOBSES. 

8taUion$.—Etxekiah Wetmorr, West Chester co^ 
N. Y., best stallion— tflrer cup. Henry Vwidcrwitay 
New York, for 2d do.~diploDuu 

Brood Maret.^Rohen L. Stevens, Hobdken, N. J^ 
best brood msre, Polly Hopkins— sOTer cup. John H. 
Coster, New York, brood mare, Golmie-HBilver medsL 
Henry Watsoa, Etat Windsor, Ct., hroed mare, Betsy 
Wilson— diploma : a silver cup bavins: been before 
awarded. Joha A. Pool, New Bninswidc, N. J., brood 
mare Indiana— diploma : a silver cap having been bis 
fore awarded. C. M. Hall, Harkro, N. Y., young brood 
mare, Younf? Lady Light-Foot— diploma. Akxaader 
Benedict^ Statea Island, N. Y., gray mare— diphma. 

Cottt.— Robert L. Stevens, Hobokea, N. J., beat cott 
— silver cup. 

Jacks. 

John A. Poaa, New Brunswick, N. J., best ji 
diploma : a silver cup awarded last year. 

MULXS. 

Robert L. Stevens, Hoboken, N. J., 
mules — silver cap. 



best pairsf 



iMFaovsD BascDs or Catbjk. 

BmUa, 2 yeart old and upward. — Geofge VaU^ Tray » 
N. Y., best Durham boll, Meteor— silver eap. Henry 
HqU, best Devon bull — silver cap. 

Bulls, 1 yean oU.— George M. Woolsey, Horlgate 
Neck, N. Y., best Durham buU, Jupiter— silver cup. 

BuU Calves.^Wm. Gibbons, Madison, N. Js best 
Durham bull calf— silver medaL 

cSiM.— Thomas Addis Emmet, Mt. Vemoo, N. Y., 
best Dnrham Cow, Celeste — silver e^p. 

Heifers. — Wm. Pimie, Harrisontown, N. J., best 
Durham heifer, Victoria — silver cup. 

Heifer Calves. — Wm. Gibbons, Madison, N. J., best 
Durham heifer calf— silver medal. 

Nativb Stock. 

Cows. — John R. Peters, New York, best native sow 
— silver cup. 

Heifer9. — Joseph Clowes, Harsimus, N. J., best an> 
live heifer — silver medal. 

Bull Co/ve*.— Betboel Brackett, New Haven, Ci., 
best native bull ealf— silver medaL 

Working Oxen. — Benajah Ives, Cheshire, Cl^ best 
pair of working oxen— silver cup. Lambert Wyekoli; 
Bushwick, L. I., 2d best pair of working oxen— silver 



SpsaAL AwAnns. 

SaZZt.— Wm. Gibbons, Madison, N. J., Borham boll. 
Zero — silver cup. John A. Pool, New BnmswidL, X 
J., Dnrham ball, Carter^-«flver cop. 

Coio9. — ^Henry Whitney, New Haven, CL, Dnrbttn 
heifer, Cornelia — silver co|r. Henry Smith, Astoria^ 
L. I., a cow of great milking qualities — silver eop. 

Shxep. 
Long TTooJs.— George Monleith, AJkany, N. T.» best 
buck, Cotswold breed — silver cup. Charles Bladi- 
bonme, Bedford, L. L, best ewe, Lincolnshire breed- 
silver cup. Charles Blackboumc, Bedford, L. I., best 
lamb — silver medaL 

MiddU TToott.— Obadfadi Elliot, Middleham, N. J., 
best bnck, Southdomi breed— spver^^iyb JE'iDiacis M. 
Digitized by ' 
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Kotch, Battemutte, N. Y., best ewe, Southdown breed— 
«ilTer cup. Francis M. Rotcl^, Buttcrnutts, N.^Y., best 
hunb, Southdown breed — silver medaL 

FtU WWAm.— J. MacdonaM Mclntyre, Albany, N. 
Y., best fat wether, Southdown and Cotswold breeds — 
silver cup. 

Special Awards. 

William Pimie, Harrisontown, N. Y., for a ewe and 
lamb, Leicester breed— diploma. 

James Broidie, West Chester co., N. Y., for a ewe 
and two lambs, Leicester breed— diploma. 

J. Macdonald Mclntyre, Albany, N. Y., for a South- 
down buck— diploma. 

John Beatty, Morris co., N. J., for six ewes of the 
Bakewell breed— diploma. 

Charles Blackbourne, Bedford, L. I., for a Lincoln- 
shire buck— diploma. 

George Monteilh, Albany, N. Y., for Leicester bucks 
— dipkima. 

Swine. 

William P. Moss, New York, for the best Berkshire 
boar — silver cup. 

Alexander Benedict, fitaten Island, for the 2d best 
boar— diploma. 

John Giles, Providence, R. L^ for the best Berkshire 
jow — silver cup. 

John Rutter, Yorkville, N. Y., for the 2d best sow- 
diploma. 

TvuKETs, Gebsk, Ducks, and Fowls. 

W. J. Townsend, Newtown, L. L, for the best pair 
of turkeys — American Poultry Book. 

William Ross, Ravenswood, L. I., for the best pair 
«f Bremen geese — American Poultry Book. 

Henry A. Field, New York, for the best pair of mon- 
grel geese — American Poultry Book. 

W. J. Townsend, Newtown, L. I., for the best pair 
of Muscovy ducks — American Poultry Book. 

Mr. Orphan, New York, for the best pair of oom- 
Aon ducks— Ajnerican Poultry Bo(^. 

H. T. Chapman, New York, for the best pair of 
imported Dorkiug fowls — American Poultry Book. 

Wm. Ross, Ravenswood, L. L, for the best pair of 
Poland fowls — American Poultry Book. 

Tliomas Bartiue, Astoria, L. L, for the best pair of 
capons — American Poultry Book. 

J. W. Goodwin, Fort Hamilton, L. I., for the best 
lot of Egyptian fowls — American Poultry Book. 

S. A. Halsey, Astoria, L. I., for a pair of Chinese 
fowls— American Poultry Book. 

George C. De Kay, New York, for a bird (the Cara- 
qoa)— American Poultry Book. 

Joseph Foulke, Hell Gate, N. Y., for a bird (the 
Flamingo) — ^Ammcan Poultry Book. 

Products or the Dairy. 

J. H. Smith, Montgomery co., N. Y., for the best 
butter — silver cup. 

Miss Francis C. Johnson, Croshen, N. Y., for a good 
specimen of butter — silver medal. 

Edwin Smith, for the best old cheese — silver cup. 

Case k. Freeman, 101 Front St., New York, for the 
best new cheese — sUver ro^aL 

M. Davenport, 3 Front st. New York, for the best 
piae-apple eheese— ^ver medal. 

Special Awards. 

fi. P. Wbitin^, Goshen, N. Y., (br a good specimen 
of oki cheese— diploma. 

N. Coe, Winehester, Ct., for a good spedmen of old 
cheese— diploma. 



Roswell Plummer, for a good specimen of new 
cheese — diploma. 

Stephen Yates, Palatine, N. Y., for a good specimen 
of new cheese — diploma. 

Charies A. Jackson, 29 Front St., N. Y., for a good 
specimen of pine-i4>ple cheese— diploma. 

Milk. 

T. Selleck, Chester, Grange co., N. Y., for the best 
milk (test US'")— sUver medal. 

Mathew Hanna, Oxford, Orange co., N. Y., for the 
2d best milk (test 10T»)— diploma. 

Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 

Cornelius Bergen, Brooklyn, L. L, for the best plow, 
self-sharpening — silver cup. 

£. G. Whiting, Trenton, N. J., for the 2d best plow, 
Wiskonsin — silver medal. 

J. S. Eastman, Baltimore, Md., for the 3d best plow 
— diploma. 

Cornelius Van Winkle, Paterson, N. J., for the best 
plowing, done with Eastman's plow — silver cup. 

William Close, Paterson, N. J., for the 2d best plow- 
ing, done with Bergen's plow — silver medal. 

John Swanville, Plainfield, N. J., for the 3d best 
plowing— diploma. 

Curtis Thorp, Binghampton, Broome co., N. Y., for 
a com-hiller— diploma. 

Curtis Thorp, Binghampton, Broome co., N. Y., for 
a three-share plow— diploma. 

Thomas Wiard, Avon, Livingston co., N. Y., for a 
four-share plow of great merit — gold medaL 

Jonathan Conroy, 221 Houston St., N. Y., for Wal- 
ters's a4justing plow-stock — diploma. 

T. & J. C. Porter, and Chauncey Hart, Farmington, 
Conn., for the best ox-yoke— diploma. 

J. S. & J. P. Newton, Woodbridge, N. J., for an ox- 
jroke — diploma. 

Edward Townley, 75 Thompson St., for the best bee- 
hives — diploma: a silver medal having been before 
awarded. 

Brown k, Nostrand, West Farms, N^ Y., for excel- 
lent bee-hives— diploma. 

Archibald C. Ketchum, Schenectady, N. Y., for a po- 
tato-digger — diploma. 

J. C. Langdon, Troy, N. Y., for cultivator plows and 
drag-rake — diploma. 

William Wallace, 414 Fourth st, N. Y., for a thrash- 
ing-machine — diploma. 

Thomas P. Thome, Fishkill landing, N. Y., for a 
straw-cutter — silver medal. 

William Hovey, Worcester, Mass., for a hay-cutter— 
diploma. 

George Smithsoa, 229 West St., N. Y., for a straw- 
cutter— diploma. 

Todd &. Marshall, Stamford, Conn., for a straw-cutr 
ter — diploma. 

Henry Warren, Troy, N. Y., for a root-cntter— di- 
ploma. 

C. Conklin, Peekskill, N. Y., for a feed-cutter— di- 
ploma. 

John Moore, 31 Fulton St., N. Y., for an exhibition 
of agricultural implements — diploma. 

B. M. Freeborn, 183 Front St., N. Y., for an exhibi- 
tion of agricultural implements— <iiploma. 

John Mayher ft. Co., 195 Front St., N. Y., for an ex- 
hibition of agricultural implements— diploma. 

Jordan L. Mott, 264 Water St., N. Y., for the best 
agricultural boiler— diploma : silver medal having been 
before awarded. 

[The premiums on Fruit, Fbwers, Yegetibles, aod 
A^coharal productions, in our next] 
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It 0RB9B THE GUGHVAX OF WRSAT ? 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Forth* AimrieoM Agricnitmrut, 
IS CHESS THE ORIGINAL OF WH£ATf 

Buffaloy November 2, 1843. 

Na VIlL, p. 240, of the American Agriculto- 
litt eontaioB a letter dated Vir^oia, Augost 10, and 
signed P., which, from some miernal ettdence, in- 
dicates an origin from one able and enlightened, 
and now filling a responsible post in the great 
oaose of American ajgnculture; and thoogh it may 
be our lot. for the time being, to differ on some 
pomts in this important and comprehensive porsoit, 
yet it may be fairly assumed that we agree in 
wishing to arrive at truths wherever that mav lie. 
He wiU excuse me for addin^r it would have Deen 
more pleasant and satisfi&ctory to the public, had 
hiaadaed lus name to the communication. But 
allow me in the first place, to correct a prelimin- 
wry mistake he has fallen into, in attributing the 
audiorship of ** Ulmus" to me, the credit of ^ich, 
whatever it may be, being due to Mr. L. F. Allen, 
and not to me, who entered the ajpricultural field 
some years subsequent to the publications alluded 
ta 

It is a source of no little re^et, to find so worthy 
a correspondent as P. fidlin^ mto some of the com- 
mon errors of a controversialist, under which zenus 
it if the least of my ambition to be classed. It 
partakes rather too much of the Swift and War- 
DurtoQ school, to be in decidedly good taste. I 
'* undertake to make suj^gestions, which should 
BOt have been expected trom an enlighten^ man 
in this enlightened day;" and I am **Rip Van 
Winkle sleeping through the chess controversy,'' 
which resulted m the •* triumphant*^ (?) overthrow 
of this <* deeply-rooted and popular error;" and if 
I had not thus slept I ** would have scarcely ven- 
tured to evoke the aid of metamorphosis, long 
since exploded and banished to the dim twilight 
of agricultural' knowledge, nor remained ii^norant 
of the utter discomfiture of those who then mooght 
as I do now." 

With all deference to the responsible station 
and well-known ability of P., I must beg leave to 
say, that I see no relevancy to the subject in these 
and kindred remarks. It is talking about it, and 
about it, but not to the matter in issue. I made a 
suggestion it is true, (not ^ sug^stionsy^) that 
chess is the orifrinal of wheat, butt donoi attempt 
to substantiate it, for nothing would satisfv even 
myself of its correctness, short of absolute aemoo- 
stration, which can only be afforded by acttml ex- 
periment, for which, years may be required. Bitt 
P. neither overthrows this single suggestion, nor 
even renders it less probable than it was before. 

But to the main subject ai his article. I regret 
he should have confined himself to asserting sim- 
ply the discomfiture of one of the parties belliger- 
eo^ without condescending to inform us ignoramus- 
es in what particular way, and on what grounds 
we have been overthrown. I must assert again 
my ignorance of the chess controvert, nay more, 
my utter repugnance to wade throng^ pages and 
folios for ideas, which, after all, may exist rather 
in the imaginatioQ of the writers and their too 



credulous readers, than in the volumes soppoaeu 
to be enriched by them. I should as soon think 
of looking over the tomes of monkish superstition, 
containing the evidence on which Galileo was 
confuted, in his novel and heretical ideas that th» 
world turned on its axis. But this I will sdpalate 
with P. to do : I will carefully read, and weigh 
every idea going to show the inconvertibility of 
wheat into chess, if collected and cojidensed by P^ 
into a tangible, comprehensive, and readable famw 
BiK he most be sure they are ideas going directly 
to establish his position, not ro«nd<«bout and ir* 
rdevant assertions that prove nothing to the pur- 
pose. As it is my only desire to arrive at the truth 
of this matter in the shortest noasible wav, with^ 
out at all permitting layself to oe awed or hamper* 
ed by commanding^ names or authority, when "* a 
greater than Solomon" is at hand to settle the 
principle, I mean nature herseff^f I shall confine 
what I faAve to say on this subject to the state- 
ment of a few simple facts. 

A neighbor of mine had a field of fine wheat 
apparently entirely free from chess, except by the 
sideof one of the fences, which was nearly all 
chess. On inquiry how this difference occurred, 
he said the wAoie field had been sawn with the 
same seed precisely , but that hisfiock of geese had 
got into the field while the plants were young, and 
had eaten off and partially pulled up the wksatr 
and the consejuence ws it hod turned into chess. 
So iBuch for met No. 1.^ 

Fact Na 2. A friend in Ohio had a large wheat 
field, through the middle of which, a low swale 
of marshy, wet land extended. Overall this low 
ground, chess^was, with some slight exception, 
tne only cropy while all besides was fine, plump 
wheat His explanation of this result was. that 
all the field was sown unth the same seed., broad- 
cast, without discrimination^ and *that owing to> 
the low part of the field being saturated with •»► 
ter when the frost set in, the ground had been 
thrown up, the roots of the wheat Und bare, and 
the scanty nutriment they had been able to get, 
had produced chess m the place of wheats 

Fact Noi 3. I saw a luxuriant fidd of oats at 
Manitouwoc, Wisconsin, this seasooy. which ha<> 
been cleared last fall, and was then surrounded 
with the original forest, over i^hich no cultivated 
crops had ever before been sown. The whole 
field looked remarkably fine, as did aU the crops 
in that region^ and I discov^ed no chess in aay 
part of the field except on one edge. This had 
been scratched over with the harrow for about two 
feet in width, and the mund was very hard, 
while all the remainder of the lot had been well 
plowed. On this strip, affording a scanty subsis- 
tence to the seed, every particle of the grain was 
chess. The owner assured me the seed was alike 
over the whole field. 

Fact No. 4 Mr. WrigWt, Editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, told me while in Chicago in July last, he 
had the testimony of persons of trnquesttooable 
veracity, that they had discovered stalks both of 
wheat and chess growing out cf the same stoilr 
and originating from the same seed, the mosScare^ 
ful waMng and elimination failing to show two 
separate roots* 
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• Fact Na 5. Mr. Wright farther assured me, he 
had equally conclusive evidence that from the 
same stalk, producing a head of wheats a shoot had 
been thropm out from a lower joint, which produ' 
ced chess. 

Now here is testimony in favor of wheat and 
oats produciniif chess, which, if given on a capital 
trial before the late Chief Justice Marshall, and 
not satisfietctorily explained, would inevitably have 
resulted in hanging the criminal. On these simple 
fkcts I rest the case. Will P. enlighten and oblige 
your readers by affording some perfectly satisfac- 
tory explanation of the above facts, or acknowledge 
there is sufficient evidence that wheat and oats 
can be converted into chess ? 

In a recent tour of some 2,500 miles through 
Ohio, Michigan^ Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsm, 
I met but one person with whom I conversed on 
the subject who entertained a settled conviction 
that wheat dlhi not be converted into chess, and he 
was from the east; and from the evidence on 
which they ba^ their opinion, I think I may add 
with all possible deference, their brains must have 
produced cheat or chess, not to have come to this 
conclusion. I beg it will be particularly remem- 
bered, to avoid the waste of mk and paper, that 
while I contend that wheat may produce chess, 
chess is also produced by sowing chess. 

R. L. Allbn. 

Wx recommend the perusal of the following 
able letter to our southern readers. Let them 
recollect that the writer is Virginia bom and bred, 
and has now resided some years in the west His 
remarks upon the advantages of fiirming on the 
Atlantic borders, are particularly valuable, and 
should be well considered by those at the north as 
well as at the south, for they are equally applica- 
ble to either section of the country. 

For the Amarican JLgricuUurUt. 

VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE. 

Llangollen, JTy., October 23i, 1843. 
Deas Sib : — ^After a lapse of eleven years, I 
have paid a visit to Virginia, my native state. 
Feeling a deep and filial interest in her prosperity, 
and in the welfare of her inhabitants, manv of 
whom are my relations and friends, and all of 
them a noble race of generous, hospitable, and 
patriotic men, my attention was naturally turned 
to Uieir a^cvlture — the l)asis of national pros- 
perity, individual comfort, and independence. 

When I left the state, a rapid tide of emigration 
to the south and west, was sweeping away much 
of her population and wealth, especially from the 
seaboard, and that portion of the state lying be- 
tween the southwest mountains, and the head of 
tide-water in her fine navigable rivers. These are 
the sand-stone, quartz, and granite regions of 
Virginia ; in many places tmderlayed by fine ar- 
gtilaceous earth. From the base of the southwest 
or little mountains westward, and from the valley, 
there was less emigration. Their argillaceous, 
calcareoot, and slaty lands, adapted to wheat, grass, 



tobacco, and com, withstood more firmly the im» 
poverishing effects of a system of ctutivatiooi, 
which, though not so defective as that practised ia 
the lower country, was &r from the best now in 
use. Gypsum and clover found their way into the 
counties of Loudon, Albemarle, and other upland 
counties, long before I left the state. Timothy 
and other grasses for grazing, as well as for the 
scythe, were cultivated in the valley. But in the 
lower country, although a clover patch for soiling 
was common, and timothy and herds-grass for 
meadows, especially near the towns, were scattered 
through the state, there were but few fields of 
clover laid down for the improvement of the soil, 
and the timothy meadows were soon supplanted 
by broom-straw. To Col. John Taylor of Caroline, 
Lower Virginia is more indebted for his Arator 
and his agricultural conversations, than even the 
United States are for his politioil writings ; and 
to Mr. Ruffin, the editor of the Farmers* Register, 
and the author of the essay on Calcareous Ma- 
nures, the people of Lower Virginia, and indeed 
of the whole tide-water country on the Atlantic 
seaboard, owe a large debt of gratitude. 

In the valley, (fine limestone and slate lands,) 
the grasses and clover, together with wheat and 
com, are extensively cidtivated. Large herds of 
cattle and hogs are raised or fed for market, and 
the improvement of their lands is in exact propor- 
tion to the attention paid to grasses and clover, 
and the observance of an ameliorating rotation of 
crops. 

On the southern side of the southwest moun- 
tains, clover, tobacco, wheat, and cora, constitute 
the staples. I call clover one of the staples, b^ 
cause I consider it the basis of all good and profit^ 
able cultivation in that region ; and it is certainly 
more extensively used than when I left the state. 
Hence the lands of those who use it are improving. 

In the upper end of Louisa county, there are 
between ten and twelve thousand acres of land, 
(once in my opinion the bottom of a lake drained 
by the South Anna, one of the branches rf the 
Pamunkey river,) remarkable for the production 
of wheat. There is perhaps no equal area of finer 
land for wheat in the world. They are called the 
Green-Springs land. Mingled with the gray ar- 
gillaceous loam of these lands, there is much com- 
minuted shot-iron ore. Can it be that this, disin- 
tegrating and mixing with the soil, attracts and 
fixes the ammonia, thus rendering the land so suit- 
able for wheat ? The intellisrent landholders here 
use clover and ^sses, and tneir lands are improv- 
ing beyond their great natural fertility. 

For some twenty miles below the Green S^ffS, 
the lands are very unequal in qualit^r, and m the 
degree of improvement Some judicious farmers, 
husbanding their manure, and cultivating clover, 
although growers of tobacco, are improvmg their 
hinds. But the majority, I fear, are still purstiing 
the old ruinous system of exhausting crops without 
proper rotation, and without cultivated grasses to 
cover their naked fields. Such, when their lands 
are worn to the bone, and from the want of re- 
turns to the soil, will be forced to emi^te. These 
lands are auartz ore, with much silicious mveL 

Passing lower down, there is a strip of land on 
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both sides of the North Aona, in Spottsylrania and 
Louisa counties, and the lower part of Orange, 
known as the Forks and Ducking'Hole neigbb^- 
hoods, in which the lands are essentially dinerent 
from the qoartz-ore and silicious lands a bore and 
below them. They are undolating and hilly, with 
boulders of granite and gneiss, I believe, scattered 
sparsely over the lands, but in greater abundance 
near the North Anna, ^uch ofthis disintegrated 
rock is mingled with ihe argillaceous loam, and 
wherever it appears, the lands are productive in 
their original state, capable of easy and great im- 
provement, and very lastitu^. Every particle of 
manure tells« and every leal of dovei adds to the 
fertility of this fine land. Its owners are becomr- 
ing aware of its comparative value. Many of 
them are improving it steadily with clover and 
manures, and they are reaping the rich rewards 
of their labor. 

From this strip of land to the head of tide-water 
on the rivers, the lands are more sandy, and poorer, 
except on the streams, where the bottoms are rich 
alluvial, and the hill-sides facing the streams, good 
tobacco lands, where thev have not been worn out 
by successive crops, witnout returns of animal or 
vegetable matter to the soil. In this section of 
the state, there has been less general improvement 
than above or below, although I know that clover 
and gypsum, af* well as bam-yard manure, ensure 
^ood returns for their liberal use. The spirit of 
miprovement has reached some of the farmers and 
planters in this region ; but they are rare excep- 
tions to the general rule. Com, wheat, and tobacco, 
are the staples. 

Below the head of tide-water, great improve- 
ment on many farms has been the result of marl- 
inXi and the successful introduction of the cultiva- 
ted grasses and clover. You have doubtless seen 
an account of the wheat crop at Westover, and 
oth^ places on James river, averaging 30 bushels 
to the acre. The use of marl, and the practice of 
covering the fields with grasses, is extending in 
all that region, so that the first lands settled in 
Virginia, and greatly^ exhausted by injudicious cul- 
tivation, are now, m my opinion, becoming the 
most valuable lands in the state. The means of 
improvement are as inexhaustible as the marl- 
banks ; and the facilities of transportation, both for 
this, as well as for the productions of the farms, 
greater than in any other portion of the state. 

The plows and farming tools generally are much 
improved since I lefl Uie state. Good rollers, 
thrashing-machines, and reaping-machines, are 
now in use. Two of the latter, one of which I 
saw, have been used near Richmond the last sea- 
son, and I heard both spoken of as answering welL 
They are Hussey's, and McCormick's. 

I was penicularly struck with the improved 
style of fanning in the neighborhood of Richmond. 
Tney have discovered that their lands, even those 
that are very sandy, can, by judicious manage- 
ment, be covered with grass. And this is the basis 
of agricultural improvement. Whenever the fields 
can be covered with a good coat of grass, so great 
a return of vegetable matter and manure from the 
ammals consuming it, either on the fields or from 
•oiling, or in the form of hay, is, or may be made to 



the lands, that with a judicious rotatioa of crops, 
instead (Swearing out or deteriorating, the laDds 
will become richer and more productive. The al- 
luvial lands below tide-water were naturally Ter]r 
fertile, and those that were exhausted from long 
and unchan^ crops, are, I believe, now rceover- 
inff their pristine fertility under a better system. 
What a fine country it is ! and what a fine race of 
men inhabit it !— Intdlectual, brave, generous, and 
hospitable. There are no men in the world supe- 
rior to the descendants of the cavaliers in Old Vir- 
ginia. Many of them have removed to the west, 
and the south, actuated by the spirit of adventnre, 
or driven by necessitv, or lured by the wfles of 
land-speculators, or Jazded and blinded by the 
brighmess of better lands beyond the mountains. 
Let those who remain in Lower Vii^^^inia, and who 
can now barely live on their lands, instantly begm 
to improve them. They are ea$Uy im proved ; imd 
when improved, are more valuable than any tbey 
will obtam farther from the seaboard at the pviee 
of their improvements. Let them bear in mind, that 
land whicn brings only ten bushels of wheat, or 
20 of com to the acre, where these articles can be 
sold for $10 per acre only, is more valuable for cul- 
tivation, than land whicn will bring double those 
Quantities, where the prices for them will be less 
for the produce of an acre. When oats ware worth 
30 cents a bushel, and com 50 cents, in the dcy of 
Richmond, we could with difficulty obtain 12 cents 
for oats, and 20 cents for com. Last year ooni 
sold at 12 cents per bushel in Louisville. 

Many years ago, the Hon. James M. Gamett, 
one of nature's noblemen, whose death we have 
been latdy called to deplore, in an address to the 
Agricultural Society of Fredericksburg, of whiek 
I was at that time a member, stated some cases 
in which manure from cow-pens, I think, permitted 
to remain on the surface for some time before it 
was mingled with the soil by plowing, seemed to 
produce a more beneficial efiect on the crop, thaa 
when immediately tumed under. The idea wss 
considered novel at that time. Bui in conreisiog 
with a very intelligent, observing, practical &nner 
near Richmond, during my late trip to Virginia, 
he assured me that his own experience had con- 
vinced him of its truth. And I observed in retura- 
ing home, that many of the excellent farmers m 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, through which I 
passed on the way from Philadelphia to Pittsbvg* 
plow their lands first, then scatter the lime aM 
manure, and then barely mingle them with the 
surface-soil, by a liirht second plowing, instead of 
turning them deepfy under. Now, as these mea 
are successful practical tillers of the earth, I i^e- 
snme they would not pursue a system in the ap- 
plication of manure, unless e^tperience had demos- 
strated its advantages. Is more feniliang matter 
attracted from the atmosphere than is lost by 
evaporation ? 

I had no adequate idea of the qimntity of lime 
used in the agriculmre of Pennsvlvania, till I passed 
through the state, and saw tne numerous lime- 
kilns, and the piles of lime in the fields. What 
this substance is efiecting for the interior, mmri is 
doing for the seaboard. But the &cilities oft 
portattoD, without the paymmt of tolls on 
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pikes or railroacLsv gives a decided advantage to 
the dwellers on the navigable rivers, bays, and 
shores of the Atlantic 

With due attention to a proper rotation of crops, 
the collectioQ and application of manare, marl, 
green sand, and lime, with in all cases a good 
cover of grass or clover, when the fields are not in 
sammer cultivation, the land from Boston to Flori- 
da point, in my humble opinion, will be the most 
▼aloable in America; and certainly none along 
this extended line more valuable for soil, climate, 
or the productions to which they are adapted, 
than those of Lower Virginia. Let them appre- 
ciate their natural advantages, and improve tnem, 
and they need not encounter the toil, anxiety, and 
expense of removal to other localities less favored 
in all respects except one — richer land, less pro- 
ductive or profit though than theirs, if only moder- 
ately improved and properly cultivated. 

I have only to add, that wherever I saw agri- 
evltural journals in the house, on my travels, I 
saw improvement on the farm. From this I was 
led to conclude, that amcultural publications, in- 
stead of making mere fireside farmers, as has been 
objected to them, tend to the reformation of bad 
fimnersy and to make the good still better. 

John Lewis. 



F^ tk* Ameriem Agriemttmriit. 
FINE WOOL SHEEP. 
Chlvxiy^ Saratoga Co,, October 20, 184.'). 

I have noticed in your periodical several com- 
mtmications upon fine-woolled sheep, and sheep- 
husbandnr, with which I am voell pleased in many 
things. Vet there are one or two particulars, m 
your remarks upon " Fine-woolled Sheep," in the 
Jtily Na, also in the letter of Mr. Collins, in the 
September Na, upon which, with your permission, 
I bi^ the privileffe to offer a suggestion or tWo. 

Ill rightly understand vou and Mr. Collins, you 
seem to take it for granted, that there are no flocks 
of Merino sheep in otfr countrv, which have not 
been so mixed up with the different varieties, as 
to make a complete " oUa ^podrida ;" and none 
from which pure bloods, of any distinct breed, 
could be obtained with which the American farm- 
er might improve or renovate his flock, except the 
flock of Mr. C., recently imported from France, (a,) 

Now, while it is lamentably too true, that a 
large proportion of wool-jprowers have greatly ia* 
jured their flocks by the miserable crosses to which 
yoa allude, i^^is also true, that there are exce]> 
tions to this rule. I have a flock of Paular Meri- 
nos which I verily believe are of as pure blood as 
any imported from Spain. 

The sheep from which mine descended, were 
imported by the Hon. William Jarvis of Wethers- 
field, Vermont, while consul to Spain. Mr. Al- 
fred Hull of Wallingford, Vermont, procured a 
small flock of these Faiilars some 20 years since, 
before they had been crossed with any other va- 
fiety. He has uniformly rejected the difierent 
imjn'ovemenU which have been proposed, and has 
kept them unmixed with other breeds, and has 
BOW a fine flock of iome 500, from which he it 



yearly supplying a laige number of wool-growers 
with some of the very l>est full-blood Paular bucks. 
I commenced my flock by a selection from this 
flock of Mr. HuU's, flve yeara since, and have not 
crossed them with any other variety. Mr. Hidl 
is my brother-in*law, and I have been perfectly 
familiar with the historv of his sheep. If we 
have not pure blood Paular Merinos, I know not 
what pure blood means. 

Ai^&m, you say, speaking of Mr. Collins* Ram* 
bouillet Merinos, that *' in their form thev resem- 
ble the Paular Merinos. They are also from one 
tenth to one fifth larger in carcase — give more 
wool for their size, and of better quality.*' 

In giving a more minute description of Mr. Col* 
lins' flock, you say, that *' Granaee, Mr. Collins^ 
imported buck, weighs 150 pounds— that one 
yearns growth of wool, uowasned, weighed 12f 
lbs.— and his ewes averaged 6 lbs. 9 oz. ; deduct 
one fourth for washing, leaves an average of 4 
lbs. 15 oz." Now put these two statements to- 
gether, and the reader would infer that the Paular 
Merinos were neither very heavy in carcase nor 
fleece. Whereas, the fact is, that it is not tmeom* 
mon for bucks of the Paular breed to weigh from 
160 to 180 lbs. at full growth. One of my stock 
bucks, onlv two years md in May last, was weigh* 
ed a few days since in presence of several witness- 
es, and though not in extraordinary conditicMi, his 
weight is full 150 pounds, {b.) 

l^oK is it uncommon for oucks of this breed to 
yield from 12 to 14 lbs., clean washed wool, (c) 
I showed a buck last year, then but three years 
old, whose fleece weighed, well toashed^ 13 lbs. U 
oz. I sold that buck with several others to argen- 
tleraan from Wisconsin. Had I kept hiny until 
this year, when he would have been full mouthed* 
I have no doubt he would have given 14 lbs. ; as 
bucks of this breed frenuently do that at full 
fi^^owth. I sheared in June last 90 sheep — 62 
breedin? ewes, 27 yearlings, and 1 buck two years 
old. The weight of the 90 fleeces, washed very 
clean, and free from filth of every kind, is 478 lbs. 
9 oz. ; being an average of 5 lbs. 5 oz. per head 
ofdean xoashed wool. 

I have sold from my flock all the bucks I could 
raise at $10 per head, and am by no means able 
to supply the demand. You speaik of the compara* 
tive fineness of the Rambouillet and Paular wool. 
I have no means by which I can form an opinion 
in this respect, but will only say that I have sold 
the wool from my Paular flock this year, to a 
manufacturer for 40 cents per pound ; bemff $2.12^ 
per fleece. Perhaps the Ramhouillet wo^ is very 
much finer. (dJ) 

We do not claim that the Paular is as fine as 
the full-blood Saxony ; but the weight of fleece 
we believe equal to any fine-wooUed sheep now in 
America. Neither are they surpassed in beauty 
of form, weight of carcase, and strength of consti- 
tution, by any of the fine-woolled vsrieties that I 
have ever seen, or an account of which has fallen 
under my observation. B. A. Avert. 

(a). What Mr. CoUins' views about the purity 
of Merinos in this country are^ we shall leave him 
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to explain for him8el£ We spoke of the mixture 
of thoee sheep with others as a general thing, 
which Mr. Arery acknowledges in his next para- 
graph. He should be more particular in stating 
what we said, as his construction of our meaning 
m this last sentence is entirely different from what 
we wrote. For ** none from which pi^ bloods, 
lee, could be obtained, &&, e^icept the flock of 
Mr. C," read, " among those pure-bred flocks, 
ice, that undoubtedly superior to all others vntkin 
our knowledge.** (See page 99 of current rolume 
of this paper.) " None" and ** except*^ are quite 
different words from *' among*' and *' within our 
knowledge.'* 

{h.) If Mr. Collins' Grandee was put in high 
condition, we are confident he would weigh 200 
lbs. easily. If Mr. Averj has Paular Merinos 
which ** it is not uncommon to weigh from 160 
to 180 lbs.," we can only say that such weights 
are rery uncommon among any pure-breds that we 
erer saw, and we haye inspected thousands bred 
in this country, and some hundreds imported direct 
from Spain. Sereral gentlemen of our acquain- 
tance who hare kept Paular Merinos, which they 
procured from CoL Humphrey's importation, cor- 
roborate the abore assertion. 

(c.) We wish Mr. Avery would send us a clean 
washed fleece weighing 12 to 14 lbs., for we nerer 
•aw such a one from any fine-woolled sheep's 
back of a pure breed, save the Rambouillet If 
he will, we promise to pay him its full value. 
The only true test oi clean wool is to scour it 
ready for manufacturing. Mr. Collins' unwashed 
wool we know to be quite as clear of dirt as many 
a lot* clean washed. We say all this without 
meaning to question the fact that Mr. Arery's 
wool is not clean and thoroughly washed. We 
did not state the whole truth regarding the dip 
of Mr. Collins' sheep, for he was too modest to 
allow tis to do so, saying the story would not be 
believed. We now say, that several of the ewes' 
fleeces weighed from 8 to 9 lbs., and one weighed 
10 lbs., free of all tags, and very clean wool for un- 
washed. It was one year's growth only. We 
have sent Mr. Avery a sample of this wool, that 
he may judge of its quality. The wool of the 
Rambonillets is very even over the whole body, 
being nearly as fine on the rumps and thighs* as 
on the back, which makes a great difference in 
the value of a fleece, for it samples principally as 
first and second qualities, leaving scarce anything 
for the third nnd fourth. We beg especial atten- 
tion to this fact. 

(d.) Since the above was in type, Mr. Avery 



has called at our office with samples of his wooL 
They arecertainly very fine and even ; but whether 
these were average specimens of the whole JUece 
Mr. Avery could not say. To decide the rdative 
merits between Mr. Collins' and Mr. Avery^ 
sheep, in their wod,it would be necessary to com- 
pare the fleeces of both together ; for it is not a 
fine lock here and there chosen from a sheep^ 
back, which shows the value of a fleece, when 
there is coarse wool enough on other parts to coim- 
terbalance this ; but it is the general evenneu of 
the whole fleece, as remarked above, and herein 
consists, as we contend, one of the chief e^eelUn/' 
cies of the Spanish Merinos at Rambouillet He as- 
sures us that Mr. Hull, of whom he obtained his 
flock, purchased them in the year 1823, before the 
Saxons were brought into this coimtry; they 
could not, therefore, have any cross of this blood 
in them; and Mr. Hull has continued to breed 
them free from any other than his own blood of 
Paular Merinos. From Mr. Avery's deseriptioo, 
also, we have no doubt that his Piulars have *a- 
creased in size since coming into his possession, 
and that they have been improved in their forms, 
he having bred with an eye to both of these points. 
If, therefore, this be correct, what we have said 
about the weight of Paular Merinos under note (b) 
will not apply to his sheep. It is our intentioQ to 
visit Mr. Avery's flock at shearing time next year, 
and be able to judge more particulariy for our- 
selves; the public shall then hear from us agaia 
on these matters, for we are desirous of giving 
every breeder all the justice that is due him. 
We go for the best animals vrithout any reference 
to those who own or have bred them. 

Fbr Iht Amerion jt^riaOfwuf . 
SUPERIOR BREAD. 

Melt 2 oz. of butter in a pint of warm water, 
then add a small tea-spoonful of salt, 1^ lbs. of floor, 
and two table-spoonfuls of yest. Now beat well 
the ycdks of 3 e^s^s and stir them in, then beat the 
whites to a stiff froth and stir them in alsa They 
most be the last thing put in. Beat the whole 
well together from 8 to 10 minutes, or nntfl the 
mixture will not adhere to the spoon. Fill the 
pans about three quarters full and set it to rise, 
which will take from 3 to 4 hours. It must be 
baked in the pans in which it is set to rise, and is 
to be eaten moderately warm. 

A Dutchess Coumtt Last. 

For tkt Amnicm Agriaiitmrut. 
SOAP-STONE tRIDDLES. 

As the season of pancakes is coming on, it may be 
interesting to some of your readers to know, that 
a griddle made of soap-stone is j^^eatly soperiot 
to the ordinary kind made of cast uron. They re- 
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quire less greasing, and are not subject to the fre- 
qua:kt changes of heat and cold which occur to the 
tnin iron ones. They should be of any size re- 
quired, and about { to 1 inch in thickness. I hare 
one in use, and the cakes baked on it are better 
than from the ordinary kind, and it is giving 
greater satisfaction to those in the culinary depart- 
ment. C. S. Jr. 



MOVEABLE FENCE. 



AgricuUuritt. 



New York, November 6th, 1843. 
WHENlTisited the beautifnl &rm of J. F. Sheafe, 
Esq., at High Cliff, Dutchess county, the past 
summer, among other things which struck my at- 
tention diere, was a moveable fence; and, as it is 
both handsomer and cheaper than the usual meth- 
od of making these, as in England, of hurdles, I 
have thought a description <m it might not be 



without interest to those desiring to put up some- 
thing of this kind. 

1, 1, 1, are posts made of joist, 3 inches by 4, 
and 4 feet lonff, with 2-inch pivots in each «id, to 
fit into the holes of the cap 4, and step 5; 2, 2, 2, 2, 
are slats 12 feet long, 4 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick, nailed to the posts 1, 1, 1, making each four 
slats with their posts, an independent length of 
fence ; 3, is a post the same as 1, 1, 1 ; 4, is a cap 
of white oak plank, 12 inches long, 7 inches wide, 
and 2 inches thick, with two 2-inch auger-holes 
bored through it at proper distances, into which 
to insert the top pivots of two of the posts when 
set upright, to form the fence; 5, is a step,.a piece 
of plank the same as the cap 4, but 3 feet long. It 
has two holes for the lower pivots of the posts to 
fit in, corresponding with those in the caps. 

Two bo3rs can tvce down or put up 40 rods of 
such a fence in an hour ; and it is so light, that it 
can be transported to any part of the farm with 
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great ease. When neatly made and painted, it 
has a handsome appearance, and proves an effec- 
tual g;iiard for all orderly stock. Bv taking it 
down in the winter, and putting it under cover, it 
will last a long time. It may he made very cheap 
by nsmg slabs for the caps and steps, and split 
poles for the slats. 

Mr. Sheafe showed me another kind of move- 
able feiibe with pickets, which I may describe 
hereafter ; but I rather prefer this as bang more 
simple. S. Allbn. 

For tk« Awmiean Agrie»iUmi*t» 
CORN FOR SOILING AND FODDER. 
Rakwayy N. J. November, 6th, 1843. 
The past season I sowed some com broad-cast, 
and at the same time planted some with the drill 
by way of comparison and experiment. My drill 
is an English machine, such as they use for drill- 
ins^ beans. It sows the rows three feet apart, 
which allows the cultivator to work between them. 
I plant two rows six inches apart, and three double 
rows three feet from each other. The under leaves 
of the drilled com remained green, while the broad 
cast turned ^rellow nearlv to the top ; and I am 
of the opinion decidedly, from this experiment, 
that drilimg is much the best method, for it gives 
more and better fodder. I had nine good wagon- 
loads from lets than an acre of land, when it was 



about two thirds cured. I have husked a part of 
this, and am of opinion it will tura out 25 bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre. Gk>ing throc^h it once 
with the plow, and once with the cultivator, was 
all the after-culture. The fodder is of the best 
quality. The ground should be well manured. 

Buckwheat. — The common time for sowing 
buckwheat with us, is from the 12th to the 15th 
July. Owing to the drought this year, my buck- 
wheat was not sown until the 27th ana 28th. 
The ground was extremely dry and dusty, and the 
growth was tardy, comparatively, until the rains 
of September. On the 28th we had a severe frost. 
I cut down the buckwheat at once, green as it was. 
Not one half of the grain had turned black; the 
tq> of the straw being much of it in flower, and 
nearly half the grain m the milk. Soon after this 
I raked it up in ounches, and let it stand until the 
middle of October, when I thrashed it, and to my 
surprise, few imperfect kernels were to be seen— 
nearly the whole was plump and ftilly ripe. My 
opinion is that two causes operated to npen the 
berry after cutting the buckwheat The first was 
its oeing bunchra up, thus preventing the sun 
from wimering it ; and the second, that there was 
juice enough in the stock to fill out the grain. This 
also shows that a crop of buckwheat may be raised 
even if it is sowed as late as the last oi July. 

C. Baksb. 
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For tk« Amaricmt AgricMUmriH, 
MANUFACTURING INDIGO. 

Aboxtt the year 1797, 1 boaght in Loadoo two 
chests d'iodiffo, said by the seller to hare beea 
manufactured by the late G^eral Wade Hamp- 
ton of South Carolina. It was a brilliant, copper- 
colored indigo, and proved in consumption equal 
to «ny Bengal I ever used. Some twenty years 
since I opened a correspondence with General 
Hampton (hi the subject of manufkcturinff indi^ 
in this country, when he informed me ** that rais- 
ing cotton paid the planter much better than culti- 
vating the mdigo plant ; that the manu&cture was 
injurious to the health of the workmen ; and that 
the art of manufacturing it was lost in this coun- 
ury, at least in the most essaitial particalars, for 
want of a continuous practice.'* 

In the year 1828 I corresponded with Elias Hor- 
ry, Esq., then chairman oi the Charleston Agri- 
cnltuna Society, on the subject of indigo and mad- 
der. The following is an extract from Mr. Hor* 
ry*8 letter in answer : ^ Our Agricultural Society 
will consider itself much obli|^by the important 
and scientific information which you hare commu- 
nicated, respecting those valuable dye-stuffs. I 
have placed your letter into the hands of the Editor 
of the Southern Agriculturist, in order that the in- 
formation it afibrds respecting indiffo and madder 
may be known as soon as possible.'" 

In the month of March, 1830, 1 sent an artide 
\^ to B. Silliman, Esq., Editor of the Journal of Sci- 
ence, more extended than the former, which was 
published in the number for May of that year. 

In the years 1828 and 1830, cotton aiQk>rded to 
the planter so large a profit, that no attention was 
then paid to the oiltivation of minor articles ; but 
so litue profit is now derived from this cultivation, 
that madder, sumach, and indigo, particularly the 
two last, as bein^ annual crops, will be ht more 
lucrative. I am mduced, therefore, to send you a 
copy of what I have formerly written on indigo, 
that it may be again brought to the notice of our 
southern agriculturists. 

The value of the indigo consumed in this coun- 
try in 1829, can not be estimat»i at less than two 
millions of dollars. Of the quantity consumed, 
there was made in the United States about two 
hundred thousand pounds, or one tenth part of the 
consumption. As the consumption is rapidly in- 
creasiiig, from the increase of population £:om the 
extension of manufactures already established, and 
from the introduction of new articles of manufac- 
ture, I consider it an object of national importance, 
. that it should be better made, and more extensive- 
ly cultivated in this country. 

I have been acquainted with the indigo market 
for more than thirty years, and never remember it 
in so depressed a state as it has been for the last 
twelve months. The average price of the sales 
for the last year can not have been much over one 
dollar per pound. The average price of the im- 
ported has Deen about one dollar and fifteen cents, 
and of that made in this country, about fiffy cents. 
To endeavor to ffive such instruction to the plant- 
ers as will enable them to make an article fully 
equal to the imported, is the object of this com- 
munication. 



The quantity of indigo made flrom an acre of the 
plant has beoi dififerentlv estimated by almost 
every maker from whom i have obtained informi- 
tion. General Wade Hampton, who many years 
since made the article in South Carolina, informed 
me, that he obtained sixteen pounds of fine indigo 
from the plant taken from a half acre, or thirtv- 
two pounds per acre. Other estimates make the 
quantity much larger, some nearly two hundred 
pounds to the acre. Taking the average of the 
different estimates, it would t^ at least fifiy pomuli. 
It will appear by this estimate, that it would re- 
quire forty thousand acres of land to raise a sap- 
ply for the present consumption ; and as the de- 
mand is rapidly increasing, it is more than proba- 
ble, that in ten years, it will require the product 
of eighty thousand acres to raise a supj^y tar home 
consumption. 

There are four points to be attended to in the 
making of indigo, which reauire much jud^ent, 
aided by pracucal skill. These are, the Ume of 
cutting the plant, the degree of fermentation to be 
given in the steeper, the degree of oxydizement 
of the coloring feculae, and the extrication of fbiw 
eiffu matter from the pulp afler the indigo is made. 
Three af these processes beinff purely chemical, 
it is not, therefore, surprising mat ordmary work- 
men should fre<|uently fail in producing a good 
article. There is probably more loss sustained by 
our planters from the i^orance of the operators, 
than the whole value of the article now sold. 

The plant should be cut when at maturity, as 
it will then afford a fine color; but if cut too late, 
a portion of the color is then lost, and an indigo of 
worse quality is obtained. Mr. Dalrytnple intonn- 
ed me, that the plant should be cut when in full 
flower, after the weather for some days has been 
dry. Another celebrated maker of indiso, asserts 
that if the plants are suffered to stand tiU thevnm 
into flower, the leaves become too dry and hard, 
and the indigo obtained from them proves less ia 
quantity and less beautiful ; the due ])oint of ma- 
turity is known by the leaves beginning to grow 
less supine, or more brittle. 

It appears that the makers of indigo differ as to 
the time of gathering the nlant. It is greatly to 
the interest of our planter that they should ascer- 
tain, b^ direct experiment, the proper time of 
gathenng the planL 

When the plant is gathered, it has to imdeigo 
a process by immersion in water, for the purpose 
of^ extracting its coloring matter. This operation 
is performed in two vrasrs — by fermenting the 
green plant in a steeper, or by first drying the 
leaves and then simmering them in a boiler. The 
latter process is now pursued by some of the best 
makers in Benffal, and has apparently an advan- 
tage over the old process. 

When the green plant is fermented in a steeper, 
and the process is carried a little too hr, the col- 
oring matter will become dark, and is said to be 
burnt— 4f carried a sli^^ht d^ee farther it will be 
Mack, and of course the indigo will be very much 
injured. Nine tenths of the indigo made in the 
United States partakes more or less of this char- 
acter, and has evidently been iiyured by an exces- 
sive fermentation. To observe a due degree of 
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fermentatioQ in the steeper is the most difficolt 
poiQt in the whole process of making indigo ; for 
should not the fermeatation he carri^ far eaough, 
a considerable loss of coloring matter will be the 
result. It is necessary, therefore, to carry it on to 
a certain point, and to draw it off the instant it 
arrires at that point ; and this can only be known 
by a skilful observer who has obtained his knowl- 
edge by i)ractice. 

There is no chemical operation so difficult to 
describe as that of fermentaiion, and I almost de- 
spair of making myself clearly understood by orac- 
tical workmen in the following description of the 
sleeping process. 

Fermentation has been divided by chemists into 
four kinds, the pananr, vinous, acetic, and putre- 
&ctive. The bnd or fermentation ffiven in the 
iodigo-steq>er is evidently of that kind called pena- 
ry, or the first stage of fermentation. It is known 
to be the panary by the large quantity of carbonic 
gas given out, which, rising to the surface, floats 
on the top, covered with a thin pellicle of the li- 
<^aid. The difficult point for the operator to dis- 
tinguish is when it arrives at that degree of fer- 
mentation, and begins to assume the acetic The 
same difficulty occurs with the woollen blue dyer; 
and the losses so frequently complained of by the 
vats being out of order, and often being irrevocably 
lost, arise from the fermentation being permitted 
to proceed too far. 

The following directions are ^ven as a guide 
for those who may be engaged m the making of 
indiga While the plant is in steep, draw off a 
little of the water, and with a pen dipped in it 
make a few strokes on white paper. The first 
will probably be high-oolored, in which ease the 
indigo is not sufficiently fermented. This opera- 
tioa is to be repeated every quarter of an hour, 
mitil it loses its color, when it will have arrived 
at its true point of fermentation. 

Let a small hole be made in the stopper, six or 
eight inches from the bottmn, exclusive of the 
opening or aperture, for drawing off the impregna- 
ted water. Let this hole be stopped with a plug, 
yet not so firmly but that a small stream may be 
permitted to ooze through it After the plants 
have been steeped some hours, the fluid oozing 
out will appear beautifully green, and at the low- 
er edge ot the cistern, whence it drops into the 
battery, it will turn of a copperish color. This 
eopperish hue, as the fermentation continues, will 
gradually ascend upward to the plug, and when 
thb drcumsunce is perceived, it is proper to stop 
the fermentation. 

During the progress of this part of the business, 
particular att^tion should be paid to the smell of 
the liquor which weeps from the aperture, for 
should it discover any sourness, it will be neces- 
sary to let the fermenting liquor run immediately 
into the battery, and lime-water of sufficient 
strength must be added, until it has lost its sourness. 
As it is running off it will appear green, mixed 
with a bright yellow or straw color* but in the 
battery it will be of a beautiful green. 

Another maker has given the following descrip- 
tion of the fermenting process. 

When the plant is gathered* a large quantity is 



put into a vat, and some wood laid above to pre- 
vent its rising above the water. The mass begins 
to ferment sooner or later, according to the warmth 
of the weather, and the maturity of the plant- 
sometimes in six or eight hours, and sometimes 
in not less than twenty. The greener the plant, 
the more rapid the fermentation. The liquor 

rws hot, throws up a plentiful froth, thickens 
, degrees, and acquires a blue color inclining to 
a violet — ^at this time, without touching the herb, 
the liquor imprepfnated with the tincture is let 
out, by cocks in the bottom, into another vat pla^ 
ced for that purpose, so as to be commanded by 
the first. 

The boiling process, for extracting the color 
from the dry plant, was obtained from Mr. Dal- 
rymple, who had for many years been an extensive 
indigo maker in Bengal. He says: ''Take an 
iron, brass, or copper boiler, fill it within three 
inches of the top with the plants, press down with 
stones, and cover the plants with water. The 
liquor must be heated, not until it boils, but until 
it pe^ins to blubber, or simmer. The water, by 
this titne, will look greenish, then draw it off into 
a shallow vessel or vat, and beat for one or two 
hours to incorporate oxygen with it On taking 
some of the liquor in a white saucer, little parti- 
cles will appear in it as big as a pin's head and 
smaller, then stop beating, and throw in a little 
lime-water, upon which the indigo will precipitate 
to the bottom, and the supernatant water will look 
like brandy. The water has now to be drained 
off to a level with the top of the sediment, lay the 
sediment on a cloth to drain, and when stiff enough 
put it into moulds to dry. 

I have been recently informed, that many first- 
rate makers of indigo in Bengal condemn the prac- 
tice of obtaining it from the dried leaves, on the 
plea that the article obtained is no better, and is 
much less in quantity. If any of our planters 
should be disposed to try the process, it will be 
necessary to inform them, that should the leaves, 
between gathering and drying, be subject to fer> 
mentation, only a small portion of coloring matter 
will be obtained, and that the loss sustamed will 
be as the degree of fermentation. 

During the precipitation of the coloring feculas 
the coarsest particles, possessing the greatest 
specific gravity, subside first, constituting the lower 
strata of the pulp, and the lighter and finer parti- 
cles subsiding the last, form the upper part It is 
necessary that indigo-makers should take advan- 
tage of this circumstance, by first taking off the 
upper layer, and moulding it by itself, and the 
lower by itself. By this means they may obtain 
several qualities of^indiffo from one mass of pulp. 

It appears from aniuysis made by Berj^man, 
Quatremere, and other chemists, that indigo of 
good quality does not contain more than from 46 
to 47 per cent of coloring matter, and that the 
very best samples do not contain more than 48 per 
cent 

The following table will exhibit an analysis of 
indigo of ^ood (quality, and of the menstruua in 
which the unpunties are soluble. 
Mucilaginous parts separable by water • -12 
Besinoos piirts soluble in alcohol ... 6 
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Earthy pi^ts soluble in acetic acid 
Oxvde of iroQ soluble in muriatic acid 
Cotoring parts almost pure • 



. 13 

- 47 

100 

There can not be a doubt that manufacturers 
of indigo might produce, by attending to the anal- 
ysis made by chemists, an article far siqperior to 
any hitherto offered to the public It will also 
appear certain, when experience shall have con- 
firmed the yalue of a superior indigo, that a more 
than remunerating price could be obtained for a 
purer article. For certain purposes a pure indigo 
would command double, and eyen treble prices, 
provided the supply were not too^^reat for the con- 
sumption. This being the case, it would be well 
for our manu&cturers to pay some attention to the 
subject, and endeavor, by some easy, unezpensire 
process, to bring it to as ftesx perfection as possi- 
ble. To promote this object, I offer the following 
extracts and obsenrations. 

Bergman dissolred, by means of ebullitioa in 
water, a ninth part of the weight of indigo. Qua- 
tremere also separated, by means of water, the 
parts which are soluble. He states their quantity 
to be more considerable, the worse the quality of 
the indigo; and that, after this operation, the resi- 
duum has acquired the qualities of the finest indi- 
ga He therefore ];m)poees to purify what is of in- 
ferior quality, l^ boiling it in a bog, and renewing 
the water till it ceases to acquire color. 

If sulphuric acid be diluted with water, it at- 
ucks only the earthy matter that is blended with 
the indigo» and some mucilaginous ingredients. 

Muriatic add digested or even boiled with indi- 
go, takes up the earthy part, the iron, and a Little 
extractive matter, which colors it yellowish brown, 
but without attacking in any manner the blue 
color. 

Acetic acid, commonly known as vinegar, ap- 
pears, by the table of contents, to take up a larger 
portion of impurities than any other acid, and be- 
ing at the same time the cheapest, I would recom- 
mend our indigo-makers to boU their pulp in vine- 
gar and water ; by which process the whole mass 
will be superior to any indigo now offered in the 
market. 

It is evident from the analvsis, that to make in- 
digo far superior to any now brought to market, 
requires only an appli(»ition of known fiicts to the 
art of making iu The following are well ascer- 
tained facts, that if indigo be boiled in water con- 
taining muriatic acid, twenty-five per cent, of the 
impunties contained in the best samples would be 
extracted, or if in vinegar and water thirty-four 
percent 

The best Bengal indigo, and I never remember 
it in a more depressed state, is worth, wholesale, 
one dollar eighty cents per pound. The average 
value of all tne mdiso imported from foreign coun- 
tries is about one doUar and fifteen cents per pound, 
while the average value of Uiat made in the Uni- 
ted States is not more than fifty cents, and this 
gpreat difference in the value is owing almost en- 
tirely to the great impurity of the article. The 
first object with our manu&cturers, therefore, 
should be to make their iodigo equal in quality to 



the best Bengal, and the aecond, to go at &z be* 
yond them as is practicabla. 

In the best samples of the indigo of this ooh^ 
try, there is evidently too much extractive matter, 
and there is no doubt that this delect arises, in a 
great measure, from their takin^^ the pulp frm 
the beater, instead of their mnnmg it mto a vat 
of clear water, and after well agitating it theri^ 
letting it settle in the third vat This third re- 
ceiver should undoubtedly be added where it has 
not been already done. Those m ap ufactu fe a 
who would wish to avmd the expense of a thai 
receiver, may fill up the beater with fireah water, 
after drawing off the first liquor, and pci fo rm the 
operation in the same vat. 

The greatest improvement I can at prsssm sof- 
gest, would be to txnl the pulp taken finom tkt 
vat by steam heat, for fifteen or twentj miniitei^ 
in water containing as much muriatic add, or 
strong vinegar, as would give to the liquor a straic 
add taste. This optfation can also be pecfanDsd 
by pladng a pipe in the beater from any aCeam 
vessel 

Muriatic, or acetic add, besides the ox^e of 
iron, dissolve the carbonate of lime, red ream, and 
alumina, contained in the indigo, and by being 
mixed with water, the greater portion or the ex- 
tractive matter would be taken up at the same 
time. By boiling the pulp in vrater stroaglf im- 
pregnated with these acids, the indiffo remaining 
would be from twenty-five to thirty4our per cent. 
better than any hitherto made, and a pnce, more 
than equivalent to the difference in the loss ef 
weight and expense of working, would be obtained 
from the consumer. 

I have been informed by some South CaraliDa 
planters, that, owing to thdr inability to pcooeed 
with the fermentative operation as rsjadly as the 
crops require, a portion is often left on the fields 
for two or three weeks after the plants have ani- 
ved at maturity. This drcumstance alone is Mtf> 
fident to blast the interest of the planters. Tlieir 
interest would be much better consulted, by gath- 
ering in the crop, drying it, and extracting the 
coloring matter by the simmering process. This 
difficulty is obviated in Boigal by their phmting 
the seea in successive periods, so that one crap 
shall ripen a week or more after the t>ther, eai^ 
crop being suflBcient to supply one set of tanks da- 
ring the period of maturity. 

Dyers as well as indigo-planters would be fa^^h- 
ly benefited by attending to the analysis of ind^o. 
Were they, when a superior color is wanted, m 
boil the ground indigo m a bag as described by 
Quatremere, there would be no difficulty of oIk 
taining the desired result frooi indigo of anv quality. 

Of die two essendal olgections, stated by the 
late Oeneral Wade Hampton— the first, ** that col- 
ton paid better than indigo,** has been rev e r se d by 
the great depression in the value of cotton. The 
second, *' that it ii^ured the health of the negro^" 
may no doubt be easily obviated byprecantiooary 
means. The beating process is probably the sole 
cause of the unheslthiness of tne mamifactnwi 
So rapid is the absorption of oxyrax by the ookv^ 
ing feculse, during the process of beauQg by tiM 
workmen, as to raider the sonouidiDg atmoopbere 
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totally aofit to sustain life ; those workmen, there- 
fore, who are standing immediately over it, most 
be seriously injured. There are thousands of in- 
genious Yankees who could construct a machine 
to be turned either by man or horse-power, that 
would do the work more completdy than hand 
beating, and the horse or men employed be at 
sufficient distance from the vat to sustam no inju- 
ry. I presume that ten or fifteen feet from the 
vat would render the operation perfectly safe. 
William Pastbidoe. 



Fbok the numerous communications with which 
we have been fiirored, upon the late course and 
conduct of that immaculate journal, which mod- 
estly styles itself, ''A Farmer^s Library of the 
most eomprekensive kind*^ — '*The best exponent 
of American Agriculture, both at home and abroad" 
— '* Not only the cheapest but the best Encydo' 
pedia of Practical Agriculture existing," &c, &c., 
we select the following ^'ev d* esprit, as hitting off 
a couple <^ its gross enors and absurdities in ad- 
minble style. We only regret that the writer has 
not given his own name to the communication; 
but we think his " neighbors," who proved so ob- 
stinate at conversion, will not be slow to recognise 
the sound jurist and eminent practical &rmer in his 
> good-humored witticisms. We must confess, to 
our sorrow, that we are really quite unable to give 
our correspondent any information upon the sub- 
ject of determining the ages of homed shee{> by 
the rings upon them, being in that respect in as 
great a dilemma as himself; for at the late Orange 
County Show, we had the curiosity to count the 
rings on the horns of three Merino bucks, and 
found one had 53, a second 57, and a third 62 ! 
yet the owner declared, upon questioning him, 
that the first two were only 3 years old respective- 
ly, and the last 4 years dd. In its October No., 
the Cultivator 8a3rs, that ''the improvement of 
animals, or the science of crossing, we consider as 
but in comparative infancy.^* Perhaps the cattle 
that shed their boms at 3 years old, and the sheep 
which indicate their ages by rings upon their 
horns, are the result of this improved, scientific 
crossing, which for a long time has been silently 
pursued by these very learned, practical, and expe- 
rtenced breeders, and with which results the world 
is soon destined to be astonished. We must fain 
refer ** A Learner*' to the editors of the Cultivator, 
not doubting that he will be able to obtain from 
them full information upon the points which seem 
to have got him into so much hot water with his 
neighbors. But a truce to badinage. There is 
tearcely a number of the Cultivator which does 



not contain more or less gross errors on nearly 
every sulject upon which it attempts to write; to 
point these out were an endless task, and we hence- 
forth dismiss it with the contempt which it merits. 
We can only say to all those desirous 6[ counts- 
nancing humbug, they will now find plenty of it 
in its stupid pages. From its definition of the 
word *' shed," &c, the next publication which we 
shall look for from this renowned press, is an 
** Improved" Dictionary, when Johnson, Walker^ 
and Webster, may consider themselves as laid on 
the shelf^ and no longer as authority in the matter 
of defining words. 

« FcrtJu Ameriemt JigrieuUmitt. 

AGES OF ANIMALS 

Mr. Editor : — I have read your rgohider to the 
rebuke of the Albany Cultivator, and although you 
make out a pretty lair case for yourself, yet uler 
1^1, 1 think 1 can convince you tlu&t it is somewhat 
presumptuous on voor part, to compare yourself 
m any respect with men of the practical knowl* 
edge and accurate observation m the editors of 
that paper. You may, to be sure, have been con- 
versant with the various breeds of cattle in £ag* 
land ; you may know what constitutes a fine ani- 
mal; may understand the principles of correct 
breeding, even better than the editor of the Albany 
Cultivator, as I think it is very evident you do, 
from your criticism upon the communication in that 
paper, which gave such offence; but after all, 
when you come to look into the peculiarities of 
the different races of animals which occupy so ^ 
much of the attention of &rmers, and to investi- 
gate their distinctive habits, I think I can show, 
and that you will frankly admit, that you are fitf 
behind the above able agricultural journalists. 

To do this, I will refer you to the August num- 
ber of the Cultivator, page 134, where you will 
find an editorial article upon the ** Age of Ani- 
mals." It is there stated, that ** the ages of all 
homed sheep may be known by their horns, which 
show a ring annually to the end of their lives." 
Now I have reared many sheep, but for the want 
of that intimate knowleaj^e and accurate observa- 
tion of their peculiar habits, which so distinguish 
the editors of the Albany Cultivator, I had nerer 
learned this important fiict before ; and I presume 
you, and the great mass of your readers will ad- 
mit they are indebted to these same gentlemen for 
this piece of useful information. I made a prao 
tical application of this knowledge during our last 
cattle snow. I placed myself ^ide the sheep- 
pens, where there were very many fine-looking, 
and apparently young bucks, of various breeds. I 
stood there just as the committee were coming 
round to male their examination, preparatory to 
awarding premiums, with the Albany Cultivator 
in my pocket, determined to expose the owners 
of the bucks, if I found them misrepresenting their 
ages to the committee, as they had to me. 

The first buck examined was indeed a fine- 
looking one, considering that he had seen upward 
of fifty winters, with A magnificent pair of horns. 
The owner stated him to be three yean old only ! 
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"GrentlemeD^^nid I, "this man is imposiiw 
apoo yoQ ; that buck is upward 6[ fifty years old.^' 

The chairman of the committee smiled, and 
aome of the other members looked as thoagh they 
thoQght a deranged man should not be permitted 
10 interrupt their proceeding I was not disturbed 
at this, for I was enjoying m anticipation the tri- 
umph I was about to acoiere over them by the 
aid of the Albany Cultirator. The chairman made 
a remark, designed to illustrate the absurdity of 
mv supposition, that a sheep could lire fiAy years; 
whereupon, I drew from my pocket the August 
number of tha Albany Coltivator, and at page 134 
read to the committee, as follows : — 

" The ages of all homed sheep may he knotpn 
by their hornsy which show a ring annually to the 
end of their lives,"" * 

'* Now,^ said I, ^ gentlemen, be good enough to 
count the rings on that buck's horns, and you will 
find, as I have, that they are orer fifty !" 

This was the moment of my triumph. It was, 
however, but for a moment. I found that knowl- 
edge, such as I derived from the Albany Cultiva^ 
tor, was doomed to be trampled upon by ignorance. 
The chairman said bluntly, that they knew more 
about sheep than all that, and that what I had 
read was '^ book-larminff,** which they did not 
think much of, and walked on, leaving me to be 



laughed at by a set of ignorant boys, ibr saying 
that a sheep was more than fifty years dd. I 
know, however, that you* Mr. £ditor, will more 



properly appreciate such knowledge, and will, 
without questioning this mode of determining the 
ages of '* homed sheep," admit that it is new to 
you. 

Again, in the next paragraph of the same arti- 
cle, the editors, speakmg of the mode of ascertain- 
ing the ages of cattle, remark, that ** horns are 
shed at the end of three years, and they are re- 
placed by other horns, which, like the second teeth, 
always remain.'* 

Is It possible, said I to myself, when I read this 
paragraph, that I have been ^miliar with younff 
stock from my childhood, and never have noticea 
this curious fact ! It must, however, be so ; for here 
it is in black and white, in the Albany Cultivator ; 
thouffh I am sure they have neglected to state 
another curious fact necessarily connected with 
this, but which they tmdoubtediv know, and that 
is, the new horns spring out like mushrooms in 
one nighty as large as the horns shed ; for all my 
three-year-old stock have new horns, larger than 
those they had last winter. Thus I satisfied my- 
self, for the want of that accurate observation which 
would have led me long ago to know this curious 
phenomenon. Having, however, learned it, I was 
determined to have a nttle of that sort of half-mali- 
cious enjoyment which arises from showing that 
you know more than your neighbors ; and more- 
over, I thought this upon the whole justifiable, 
from the &ct that they had refused to take the 
Cultivator, though I had from year to year urged 
them to do it. So with the August number of 
that ** valuable paper^^^ as all the correspondents 
say, in my pocket, I hap])ened over to my next neigh- 
bor's, and found him with his three boys, situated 
exactly right for displaying my knowledge. They 



were carting out the compost-heap upon the mead- 
ow, for top dressing, witn a pair of three-yew-oU 
steers before the old oxen, by way of training them 
more perfectly. After a few oommon-pliuse re- 
marks, I asked him if he- knew those steers shed 
their horns next spring? and that all cattle shed 
their horns at three years old ? The old gentle- 
man's shovel at once rested upon the groimd ; his 
tmder jaw fell a little ; atui after gazing at me for 
nearly a minute, with an inexpressible wonder de- 
picted in his fiice, he said, *' What upon airth are 
you talking about ?" The boys seemed ready to 
roar with Uughter ; but respect for the old gentle- 
man, and perhaps a little for myself, restrained 
them. I told him it was truly so, and I could 
prove it ; and again with an air of confident tri- 
traiph, drew forth the August number of the Al- 
bany Cultivator, and read the passage above quo- 
ted, remarking that though such knowledge was 
of no very great practical benefit, still it was pleas- 
ant to understand the peculiar habits of the ani- 
mals with which we are so familiar, and that 
his ignorance of this curious fact, showed how 
much he had lost by not following my advice, and 
taking the Cultivator. But here ^^un I was met 
by the incredulity of ignorance. The old gentle- 
man maintained there was no such thing as young 
cattle shedding their horns, and said if I had no bet- 
ter reason than that to urge in favor of his taking 
the Cultivator, he should never take it, adding the 
usual sneer upon ** book-farming." 

Now Mr. Editor, will you aid me in this matter, 
and give me the result of your observation on the 
method of determiniiig the age of " homed sheep" 
by the ** rings on their boras ;" and especially give 
me some further proof that cattle shed their horns 
at the '* end of three years, which are replaced by 
other boras, which, like the second teeth, always 
remain," so that I may convince my obstinate 
neighbor of a feet which he has failed to notice 
through a loiig life, though during all that time he 
has been famuiar with cattle of ul ages. 

ALeakkbs. 

P. S. Since writing the foregoing, the October 
number of the Albany Cultivator has come to 
hand, and I leam from a note oi the editors on the 
first page, that my ignorance of the import of com- 
mon language has led me into an error, and that 
I shall be obliged to explain to mj neighbor, lest 
through that ignorance the reputation of the Culti- 
vator should suffer. I shall tell him that the 
'* shedding of horns" means, that they become a 
little *' loosened" at the- end of three years, and 
that by " being replaced by other horns, which, 
like the second teeth, always remain," means, that 
the old horns only become tight again ! By the 
way, how very interesting and wonderful is this 
obliging habit on the part of the horns, to become 
" loosened annually, so as to allow a lengthening 
of the bone of the horn," as without this obliging 
habit, *' growth would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble." Query. Is it not owing to an absence of this 
obligins: habit on the part of the horn toward the 
bone, that the Durhams have such short horns ? 

I will only add, that as the editors cdf the Culti- 
vator speak of the ** shedding of teeth" in the f 
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pora^ph it which the *' sheddiog of horns" is 
me&aoned, that they must of course use the term 
in both places with the same meaning, and that, 
therefore, the old teeth do not fall out, but that the 
enamel of the tooth becomes loosened only, so as 
to ** allow the growth of the bone." 
Oci. 9thy 1843. 

THRIFT AND CHARACTER OF THE TUSCAN 
PEASANTRY. 

M. D£ SisMONDi, auihor of the Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, who had an estate in Tuscany, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with the character and 
condition of the countiy and its inhabitants, gives 
as the following delightful picture of the thriA 
and character of the Tuscan Peasantry. It cer- 
tainly represents a yerv happy state of society ; one 
which, coinpared with the restless, changing, am- 
bitious character of our own population, leaves us 
little we think to boast of. The true philosophy 
of a happy life, has ever seemed to us to consist 
more in circumscribing than in increasing our 
wants and desires. 

The land is cultivated for the proprietor on 
shares, he furnishing the land, hoiuse, and im- 
plements, and receiving half the product. The 
metayer, (peasant,) receives from the hand of Na- 
ture nis whole subsistence. He has little want 
of roonev, for he has scarcely any payment to 
make. He hardly knows the existence of taxes,' 
for they are paid by the proprietor ; and as he has 
nothing to ouarrel about with the government, he 
is in general attached to it. Neither has he any 
interest to settle with the church, tithes having 
long ago been abolished. He is a parmer with 
bis proprietor in interest, and has nothing to dis- 
cuss with him, usage having fixed his rights and 
obligations. His contract may, it is true, be bro-. 
ken any year by his misconduct; but experience 
teaches the proprietor that he loses and never 
gains by discardmg a peasant. Thus he lives on 
the land as if it were his inheritance, lovinf^ it 
devotedly, and laboring to improve it, and believ- 
ing that it will be cultivated by his children and 
grandchildren. They understand it with a pre- 
cision that the feeling of property alone can give. 
The terraces elevated one above another, are oAen 
not more than 4 feet wide, and the character c^ 
each is known to the metayer ; this is dry, that is 
coo cold and damp; here the soil is deep, there it 
is merely the incrustation of a rock ; wheat thrives 
best here, barley there ; here it would be lost la- 
bor to plant Indian corn, even beans or pease ; a 
little farther flax flourishes wonderfully, and the 
border of this brook is wonderful for hemp. Thus 
in a space of 10 acres, the soil, the aspect, and 
the lay of the land, present a greater variety than 
a rich farmer finds on 500 or S)0 acres. 

The gentleness and benevolence of the Tuscan 
character are often spoken of; the reason is, that 
all cause of quarrel is removed from the cultiva- 
tors, who constitute three fourths of the population. 

When you leave the great roads, and climb up 
the hills of the valley of Nievole, you meet at every 
step little paths, wfiich, winding among the vines 
ana olives, are never traced by a wheel, and are 
only passable for mountain-horses with their loads. 



Among these paths, you meet at eveiy hundred 
steps, upon some flowery hill-side, a little house, 
wmeh presents the sweet image of industry fully 
rewarded, of man's love of the land, of abundance 
and peace. The house is substantiallv built with 
good walls, and has always one, ana often two 
stories above the ground floor. The most spacious 
and airy of the rooms are devoted in May or Jime 
to the ffTowth of the silk-womt 

All the linen and working-dresses of the family 
are home-made. One can hardly imagine the 
quantity of linen and linsev-wooleey the women 
accumulate by assiduous labor. 

The following is an inventory of the bridal clothes 
of one of a family living on the half product oj 
ten acres of land, their circumstances being about 
an average of this class :^28 chemises, 3 gowns 
of colored silk, 4 gowns of coarse ditto, 7 gowns 
of cotton cloth, 2 winter working gowns, 2 summer 
ditto, and skirts, 3 white skirts, 5 calico aprons, 
1 blaek ailk apron, 1 merino ditto» 9 colored work- 
ing ditto, 4 white handkerchiefe, 8 colored ditto, 
3 worked veils, 3 towels, 14 pairs of stockings, 2 
hats, 2 gold cameos, 2 gold ear-rin^ &c, &c. 
Truly, a fltting example for our enl^htened and 
more highly-fiivored country wotnen. R. L. A. 

TrmuJatedfar th* Oardtnert^ Ckromide^ 
from ih* Gtrmm of Dr. Hugo MtoU» 
REVIEW OF LEIBIG'S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
(CoDChided from Pa^e t70.) 

In a subsequent part of this chapter Br. Liebiff 
expresses his surprise, that in all the works of 
Agronomists and rhysioloffiBts, one looks in vain 
for the leading principles of cultivation ; neverthe- " 
less, at the end of this part of his work, he states 
that cultivation supplies every plant with that sort 
of food which it requires for the development of 
such orafans or substances as are most available to 
man. He further dwells on the means of arriving 
at that end, viz., the chemical analysb of the inor- 
ganic ingredients of soil. But these latter facts, 
says Dr. Mohl, were known long before Liebig, 
Charles Snrengel having written a series of me- 
moirs, to demonstrate the importance of the inor- 
ganic ingredients of the soil, both for the general 
growth of crops, and for that of certain organs in 
particular. Under this head, Lieb^ certainly ought 
to have mentioned the name of Sprengel, and al- 
though he has not done so, (concludes Dr. M.,) the 
history of science will amply repay the omission. 

In the last chapter, which is headed '< Rotation 
and Manures,*' Liebig opens the difficult question, 
why several crops of the same plant will not suc- 
ceed on the same soil in an uninterrupted succes- 
sion ? and why, therefore, fiirmers resort to rotation ? 
He thinks De Candolle's theory the best explana- 
tion of this, forgetting, it seems, that that coarse ex- 
crementitious theory naa no better foundation than 
iMid and injudicious experiments of Macaire Prin- 
sep, the same man who misled De CandoUe on 
otner occasions also. LielHg, however, (says Dr. 
Mohl,J who has no idea that these experiments 
are fallacious and controverted by all succeeding 
ones of the same kind, works out this theory in iu 
most minute details, and inoves, d priori^ that 
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plants must hare excrementa. He divides the lat- 
ter into two classes: those, namely, which hatre 
been absorbed by the roots, but not being adapted 
for the nourishment of plants, are again returned 
to the soil ; and secondly, such substances as hav- 

Sg been transformed in the regetable oimnism by 
le process of nutrition, are the result ofthe form- 
ation of starch, woody fibre, gluten, kc Excre- 
mentitious matter of the first class may serve as 
food for other plants ; nay, they may even be essen- 
tial for that purpose. Those of the second, how- 
ever, can not be used by other plants in the form- 
ation of woody fibre, &c., until changed into humus, 
and decomposed into ammonia, carbonic acid, &c 
This theory, says Dr. Mohl, is not only destitute 
of all reasonable foundation, but is directly contra- 
dicted by the experience of rotation. There is no 
known evidence in proof of the existence of such 
excrementitious matter. It is true, Liebig says, 
that such must be the case, but then he Educes 
no proof except an ambiguous analogy with the 
animal kingdom, and forgetting, as be so often 
does, what he said — *' that analogy is the parent 
of that unfortunate comparison between vegetable 
and animal functions, which places both on the 
bed of Procrustes, and is the cause of all error.*' 
*' There is not," concludes Dr. Mohl, ** the least 
necessity for assuming a secretion from roots. If 
substances formed by vital processes are of no fur- 
ther use to a plant, they are excreted in the form 
of gas through the leaves, or deposited m the form 
of secretion in the glands and other organs, or 
thrown ofi* with decaying leaves." This ueorv is 
moreover at variance with the experience of wnat 
takes place in the shifting of crops. According to 
% Liebig's views, the excrementiti(»is matter of the 
second class above mentioned, would not only in- 
jure the plants whence it b derived, but coula not 
be assimilated by any others before it is trans- 
formed into humus. But experience points quite 
another way, because the stubble of clover, lucerne, 
or saiutfoin, which is unfit for the growth of those 
species, will at once produce excellent crops of 
other plants. If Liebig should attempt to meet 
this objection by saying that such excrementitious 
matter can not be assimilated by the plants whence 
they are derived, but may be used by others, he 
will upset his whole doctrine of vegetable nutri- 
tion, according to which not only all the organic 
compounds which remain behind aAer the forma- 
tion of starch, sugar, &c., but even starch and sugar 
themselves, (and thus all the organic substances, 
of plants,) are absolutely deleterious to other plants. 
It IS impossible, therefore, not to arrive at conclu- 
sions entirely opposite to those of Liebig, especially 
if we consider the phenomena of rotation at greater 
length. The barrenness of soil for the growth 
of one kind of plant, while it is still fertile for 
others, can only depend (says Dr. Mohl) on two 
causes. The nrst generation of plants may ex- 
haust the soil of such substances as are indispen- 
sable to growth, so that the second generation will 
be starv^ — and this cenainly takes place ; but it 
can not be the main cause oi the failure of crops, 
else manure would again render the soil suitable 
for the same crop, which is only the case to a 
slight extent. We must, therefore, assume that 



the first crops do communicate to tke soil sub- 
stances detrimental to the subsequent crops. 
These substances must be of an organic nature. 
It has been shown that these can not be excre- 
mentitious, and therefore it follows, that such de- 
leterious substances must consist of manic com- 
pounds, derived from the roots which nave accu- 
mulated and remained behind in the land. If, 
then, in a soil filled with the remains d" roots, the 
same crop will only succeed af^er a lapse of 3rears, 
while other crcn>s will thrive luxuriantly, we may 
conclude, that the organic compounds of such roots 
will be absorbed by plants previous to their being 
decomposed into inorganic substances ; and that, 
consequently, plants of a different kind will use 
them for food, although those of the same^ kind 
will be injured by them. 

Afler having assigned the utility of rotation to 
the formation of humus, Dr. Liebie: states his views 
of vegetable nutrition at the diflerent periods of 
growth. He says, that a plant returns just so 
mtich carbon to the soil, as it has absorbed from 
it in the form of carbonic acid, produced by de- 
composing humtis. This supply of carbon is suf^ 
ficient for many plants at the first period of their 
growth, but it is not sufficient to supply some of 
their organs with the necessary maximum of food. 
But the object of agriculture is to ^;ain the maxi- 
mum of produce, and this, says Liebig, ** stands 
in a direct ratio to the amount of food which has 
been given to a plant during the first period of its 
development," therefore all pains are to be taken 
to increase the amount of humus. 

The short and the lon^^ of these rather vague as- 
sertions Tsays Dr. Mohl) is, apparently, that a crop 
will be the greater the more food a plant has re- 
ceived from the soil before its period of flowering. 
But this axiom, although true m the main, is some- 
what contradicted by another, where it is stated 
that humus is useful to young plants by contribu- 
ting to the increase of their organs of atmospheric 
nutrition ; but it is not indispensable, and its ex- 
cess may even be detrimental in the first stages of 
development. The food, namely, which a young 
plant receives from the air in the form of carbonic 
acid and ammonia, is restricted within certain 
limits — it can assimilate no more than the air con- 
tains. If, therefore, in the beginning of growth, 
the number of twigs, sprouts, or leaves, overpass 
this proportion in consequence of a superabimdance 
of food obtained from the soil at that period, when 
the plant requires more food from the air for ihe 
completion of its development, and for its flower- 
ing and fruiting than the air can supply it with, 
blooming and fruiting will not take place. In 
many cases, such food will merely sufBce for the 
development of leaves, stems, or branches. 

Here Dr. Mohl complains of the strange am- 
biguity of this part of Liebic^'s theory. In one in- 
stance (says Mohl) the usual quantity of humus in 
the soil suffices merely to form leares, and if we 
want an abundant harvest, we must get it hw con- 
veying a maximum of food from the soiL On the 
other nand, humus adds nothing to the crops,. biit» 
on the contrary, is noxious, by conveying too mock 
food, for it causes the production of too much 
foliage, a sufficient supply of food for which can 
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not be obtained from the air. Whence, then, does 
it arriTe that a plant which has many leayes can 
not obtain from the air the food required for 
blooming, althooffh it can do so if it has only a 
few leaves ? It has been hitherto supposed that 
the reception of food from the air was m propor- 
tion to the number and size of its leaves ; and this 
is plausible, but the contrary is not. When a plant 
standing in a moist and shaded situation grows 
too luxuriantly, and will not flower, the reason is 
pot to be sought in a deficiency of food, but rather 
in its superabundance, and its influence on the too 
luxuriant development of its vegetative organs ; for 
that will counteract the contraction of the axis and 
the metamorphosis of vegetative into floral or^ns. 

Another statement, however, shows how Liebig 
arrived at the above conclusion. He says that, 
after the completion of its leaves, a plant does not 
require more carbooic acid from the soil ; and that 
even perfect dryness of the soil will not impede 
the completion of its growth, if the plant continues 
to receive fiom dew and air the amount of moisture 
required for the process of assimilation ; and that, 
in nne, it will derive in a hot summer its whole 
carbon exclusively from the atmosphere. 

This assumption (says Dr. Mohl) is the result 
of an erroneous view of the fact, that in many 
plants — by no means in all— such organic suh- 
stances are employed for the development of fruit, 
as, having been prepared by the leaves before the 
period of flowenng, have been deposited in the 
stem or other organs, and are subsequently con- 
veyed to the fruit. We know that some bulbous 
Slants will fruit eve^ when taken out of the soil 
>ut general assertions, taken from special focts, 
can only lead to absurd conclusions. Let Professor 
Liebig cut plants in bloom above their roots, (un- 
necessaryy he says, at that period,) and expose 
them to as much dew and rain as he likes, and see 
what will happen ; or, as he is fond of experiments 
on a larf e scale, let him take the hay harvest for 
a test of this theory, which, after all, f concludes 
Dr. Mohl,} seems to be nothins^ more than a dis- 
torted ana overdone copy of the doctrine of the 
development of plants ^ven by Schwerz, in his 
treatise on Practical Agnculture, (Aoleiitung zum 
Pract Ackenbau, iii. 56.) 

Besides the formation of humus, Liebig adduces 
another reason for the rotation of crops, viz., the 
relation which plants bear to the inorganic con- 
stituents of the soil. As every plant deprives the 
soil of certain ingredients, it thus makes it unfit 
fyi feeding similar plants, until by subsequent de- 
eomposition a firesh amount of such ingredients is 
again set free. To this proposition (says Dr. Mohl) 
no one will object ; but it nas lonf been known. 

HavinsT thtis examined in detail the work of Dr. 
Liebig, t)r. Mohl concludes with the following 
general recapitulation. It appears upon the whole 
that Liebig has not availed himself of his chemi- 
cal resources to clear up doubtful points in the 
nutrition of plants. Contrary to the spirit of a true 
investigator of Nature, he bias not formed his con- 
clusions on the detailed facts of vegetable pheno- 
mena, but on random observations, or vague oper- 
ations on a large scale, destitute of all precision. 
Bis eakolatioQt wn based on arinirsry assomp- 



tioos. His book, therefore, far from being a con- 
sistent and well-digested theory, swarms with 
contradictions and false reasoning. He does not 
possess a knowledge of the most elementary doc- 
trines of v^etable physiology. His assertion that 
physiologists have hitherto considered humus as 
the chief food of plants, is untrue. The assump- 
tion that plants live merely on inorganic substances, 
is by no means new, but has long been one of the 
controverted points of vegetable physiology. The 
assertion that all botanists have doubted the ab- 
sorption of carbon hy plants, by their decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid, is untrue. The assertion that 
plants neither absorb organic substances, nor as- 
similate them, rests on mere theoretical speculation, 
and is destitute of all proof. The statements as 
to the relation borne to the atmosphere by plants 
in the dark, is in direct opposition to every fact 
bearing on the subject. The assertion that the 
nitrogenous food oi'^ plants, and that which con- 
tains no nitrogen, are absorbed in certain propor^ 
tions, is uncorroborated by the analysis of^ either 
the seed or the full-grown plant The theory of 
the rotation of crops, is contrary to experience, and 
unsound in its details. The Assertion that plants 
receive their food during summer from the atmo- 
sphere alone, is incorrect. 

On the other hand, it can not be denied that 
Liebig's idea that plants derive their nitrogen from 
the ammonia of the atmosphere, is very happy 
and pregnant with results. It is also probable tmit 
the absorption of saline bases is in direct ratio to 
the power of saturation of the acids formed in 
plants. These two views are a real gain to science, 
and it may be expected that his work will also * 
have the merit of exciting others to make correct 
experiments on the nutrition of plants. But he 
has endeavored to introduce into vegetable phys- 
iology a series of most erroneous notions^ and his 
unbecoming outbreaks against other ph^ologists, 
have prov^ him to be very little acquamted with 
the subjects on which his book is written. 

Fnm tW 8ma!ktm AgrietOtwut. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE CUBA TOBACCO. 

Sot : — The following communication on the Cu- 
ba tobacco, is from a gentleman who has had op- 
portunities of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the mode of cultivating and cunng the plant, as 
practised in Cuba, and where exnerience has ena- 
bled him to ascertain the modincations necessary 
to be adopted in transferrinff the culture to this 
country. It will be perceived that Gen. Hernandez 
estimates the value of the tobacco, in leaf, at 50 
cenu per pound— a higher price than it usually 
brings in our markets, where it is purchased for 
the purpose of beinff used as wrappers for cigars, 
the fillings of which are generally of American or 
Virginia tobacca It is well known, however, that 
the best tobacco raised in the island is never ex- 
ported, being reserved for the manu&ctore of the 
celebrated Havana dgais, after sellinff, as we have 
been informed, for more than a doluur a pound. 
As the tobacco raised and enred here^is considered 
by judges as oo way inferior to the best Havana* 
itwovdd pnMdy sdlfbr sfsa a higher prke than 
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that estimated below, were it properly prepared 
for market, according to the Cuba metbod. 

There can be no £nibt that thie ralnable i^ont 
may be easily added to the enriching staples, and 
other numerous resources that form the golden 
fleece of the south. It is an advantag;e of this cul- 
ture, that it affords an instance in wfaach the man- 
tifacturing and agricultural interests are happily 
combined, as its highest profit^ can only be ob- 
Uined by putting the tobacco into a wrought form, 
and making it into cigars. 

The subioined directions will be found more 
specific and minute, than any that hare before been 
given to the public, and will therefore, I hope, 
prove an acceptable contribution to the pages of 
the Agriculturist. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 

W. H. SnocoNs. 

MahfCompra, 15tk April, 1830. 

Bear Sot : — I hare delayed this communication 
on the culture of Cuba tobacco longer than I ought, 
but as you are acquainted with the multiplicity of 
engagemenu that have constantly occupied my 
attention, I trust that vou will excuse me. 

The first thing to be considered in this, as in 
every other culture, is the soil, which for this kind 
of tob9icco ought to be of a rich sandy loam, neither 
too high nor too low ; that is, ffrouna capable of re- 
taininff moisture. The more level, the oetter, and 
if possible, well protected by maipns. The next 
should be the selection oi a spot of ground to make 
the necessary beds. 

It would be preferable to make these on land 
newly cleared, or at all events, when the land has 
not be«i seeded with grass; for grass seeds spring 
ing up together with the tobacco, would injure it 
materially, as the grass can not be removed with- 
out disturbing the tobacco plants. In preparing 
the ground for the nurseries, break it up properiy, 
grub up all the small stumps, dig out the roots, 
and carefully remove them with the hand ; this 
being done, make the beds from three to four 
inches high, <^a reasonable length, and from three 
to three and a half feet broad, so as to enable the 
hand, at arm's length, to weed out the tender 
young plants with the fingers from both sides of 
the bed, and keep them n^ectly clean. 

The months ot December and January are the 
most proper for sowing the seed in Fiorina. Some 
persons speak d* planting it as eariy as the month 
of November ; I am, however, of opinion, that 
about the latter part d* December is the best time 
to sow tobacco s^ ; any sooner would expose the 
plants to suffer from the inclemency of the most 
severe part of our winter season. Before the seed 
is sown, take some dry trash and bum it off upon 
the nursery beds, to destroy insects and grass seeds ; 
then take one ounce of tobacco seed and mix it 
with about a quart of dry ashes, so as to separate 
the seed as much as possible, and sow it oroad- 
cast After the seed has been thus sown, the sur- 
face of the bed ought to be raked over slightly, and 
trodden upon by the foot, carrying the whole 
weight of the body with it, that the ground may 
at once adhere doeely to the seed, and then water 
it. Shook! the nursery-beds apparently become 



dry from blighting winds or other causes, watering 
will be absolutely necessary ; for the ^ound oogfat 
to be kept in a moist state from the ume the seed 
is plantM, tmtil the young plants are large enough 
to he set out. 

The nurseries bein^ made, proceed to prepare 
the land where the tcoaeco is to be set oat. If 
the laud is newly cleared (and new land is proba- 
bly more favoraUe to the production of this plant 
than it b to that of any other, both as respects 
quality and quantity), remove as many of the 
stumps and roots as possible, and dig tip the groond 
in such a manner, as to render the surface perfectly 
loose; then level the ground, and in tA» state 
leave it tmtil the nurserv-plants have aeqoired 
about one half the growtn necessary to admit of 
their being set out. Then break up the ground a 
second time in the same manner as at firet, as in 
this way all the small fibres of roots and thor 
rooted parts will be more or less. separated, and 
thus obviate much of that degree of sponginess so 
common to new land, and which is in a great 
measure the catise of new land seldom prodocing 
well the first year, as the soil does not lay dose 
eiKxigh to the roots of the plants growingin it ; se 
that a shower of rain produces no other ^ect than 
that of removing the earth still more from them. 
Should the land be such as to admit of bcnng 
worked with the plow, it ought certainly to be 
preferred to the common hoe. The plow, how- 
ever, should be excluded afi» the plants are set 
out 

The CToimd having been prepared and pfopeily 
levelled off, and the plants Mimciently grorwn to 
be taken up, say of the size of good cabbage plants, 
take advantage of the first wet or cloudy weather 
to commence setting them out. This should be 
done with great care, and the plants put sin^e at 
equal distances; that is, about three feet north and 
south, and two and a half or two and tibree fourths 
feet east and west. They are placed thus a^L&se to 
each other, to pi^event the leaves growing too 
large. The direction of the rows, however,^oald 
alter according to the situation of the land ; where 
it hea any inclination, the widest space ahoold nm 
across it, as the beds will have to he made, so as 
to prevent the soil from being washed from the 
roots by ram, when bedded ; Imt, where the iand 
is rather level, the three-feet rows should be north 
and south, so as to give to the plants a more fiiH 
effect on them by passing across the beds, than fay 
crossing them in an oblique direction. To set the 
plants out regularly, take a task line of 105 ieet 
m length, with a pointed stick three feet long ai- 
tachea to each ena of it; then insert a snmU piece 
of rag or something else through the line, at the 
distance of two feet and three fourths from each 
other; place it north and south, (or as the land 
may require,) at full length, and then set a f^ant 
at eyery division, carefcdly keeping the bud dT the 
plant above the sur&ce or the ground. Then rc^ 
move the line three feet from the first row, and 
so on imtil the planting is completed. Caie 
ou^t to be taken to prevent the stretchix^ of 
the line from mispladi^ the plants. In tbm way 
the plants can be ea^ set out, and a proper 
directiongivea to them both ways. JntakngUie 
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plants up from the nursery, the ground should be 
orst loosened with a flat piece of wood, or iron, 
about an inch broad ; then carefully holding the 
leaves closed toward each other, between the fin- 
gers, draw them up, and place them in a basket 
or some other convenient thin^, to receive them 
for planting. After taking up those which can be 
planted during the day, water the nursery that the 
earth may again adhere to the remainmg ones. 
The evemng is the best time for setting out the 
plants, but where a hrse field has to be cultivated. 
It will be well to plant ooth rooming and evening. 
The plants set out in the morning, unless in rainy 
at cloudy weather, should be covered immediately, 
and the same should be done with those planted 
the evening previous, should the day open with a 
clear sunshine — the palmetto leaf answers this 
purpose very welL There should be water con- 
vement to tne plants, so as to have them watered 
morning and evening, but more particularly in the 
evening, tmtil they have taken root* They should 
also be closely examined when watered, so as to 
replace such plants as happen to die, that the 
ground may be properly occupied,,and that all the 
plants may ripen as nearly together as possible. 

From the time the plants are set out, the earth 
Toand them should be occasifftially stirred, both 
with the hand and hoe. At first hoe flat, but as 
soon as the leaves assume a growing disposition, 
begin gradually to draw a slight bed toward the 
plant. The plants must be closely examined, even 
while in the nursery, to destroy the numerous 
worms that feed upon them — some, by cutting 
the stalk and gnawmg the leaves when first set 
out ; these resemble the grub-worm, and are to be 
found near the injured plant underground ; others 
which come from the eggs deposited on the plant 
by the butterfly, and feed on the leaf, grow to a 
very large size, and look very ugly, and are com- 
monly called the tobacco-worm. There is also a 
small worm which attacks the bud of the plant, 
and which is sure destruction to its further growth ; 
and some again, though less destrdltive, are to be 
seen within the two coats of the leaf, feeding as 
it were on its juices alone. The worming should 
be strictly attended to every morning and evening, 
until the plants are pretty well grown, when every 
other day will be sufScient. The most proper 
persons K>r worming, are either boys or girls of 
firom ten to fourteen years of age. They should 
be made to come to the tobacco-ground early in 
the mominff, and be led by inducements, (such as 
giving a trifling reward to those who will bring the 
moat worms,) to worm it properly. Grown per^ 
sons would find it rather too tedious to stoop to 
examine the under part of everv leaf, and seek the 
worm under ground ; nor would they be so much 
alive to the value of a spoonful of sugar, or other 
light reward. Besides, where the former, would 
make this search a matter of profit and pleasure, 
it would to the latter prove only a tedious and 
irksome occupation. Here I will observe, that it 
is for similar reasons that the culture of the Cuba 
tdbaoco>plant more properly belongs to a white 
populatioiitfor there are few plants requiring more 

• It itlMset gWMnDy MowniTtktt w«Ut ilMvld bt fuk it 
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attention and tender treatment than it does. In- 
deed it will present a sony appearance, unless the 
eye of its legitimate proprietor is constantly watch* 
ing over it 

w hen the plants have acquired from twelve t© 
fourteen good leaves, and are about knee high, it 
may be well to be^n to top them, by nipping off* 
the bud with the aid of the finger and thumb nail,* 
takinj^ care not to destroy the small leaves imme- 
diately near the bud ; for'if the land is good and the 
season favorable, those verv small top leaves will 
in a short time be nearly as large, and ripen quite as 
soon as the lower ones, whereby two or four more 
leaves may be saved ; thus obtaining from sixteen 
to eighteen leaves in the place of twelve or fourteen, 
which is the general average. As the topping of 
the tobacco-plant is all essential in order to promote 
the growth, and to equalize the ripening of the 
leaves, I would observe that this operation should 
at all events commence the instant that the bud of 
the plant shows a disposition to go to seed, and be 
immediatelv followed by removing the suckers, 
which it will now put out at every leaf. Indeed 
the suckers should be removed from the plant as 
often as they appear. The tobacco-plant ovifht 
never to be cut before it comes to full maturity, 
which is known bv the leaves becoming mottled, 
coarse, and of a thick texture, and gummy to the 
touch, at which time the end of the leaf, by being 
doubled, will break short, which it will not do to 
the same extent when green. It ought not to be cut 
in wet weather, when the leaves lose their natural 
gummy substance, so necessary to be preserved. — 
About this period the cultivator is apt to be ren- 
dered anxious by the fear of allowing the plants to 
remain in thd field longer than necessary, until ex- 
perience removes these apprehensions ; he should 
be on his guard, however, not to destroy the quality 
of his toMicco, by cutting it too soon. When the 
cutting is to commence, there should be procured a 
quantity of forked stakes, set upright, with a pole 
or rider setting on each fork, ready to s^port the 
tobacco, and to keep it from the ground. Tne plant 
is then cut obliquely even with the surface or the 
ground, and the person thus employed should strike 
the lower end of the stalk two or three times with 
the blunt side of his knife, so as to cause as much 
of the sand or soil to fall from it as possible ; then 
tying two stalks together, they are gently placed 
across the riders or poles prepared to receive them. 
In this state they are allowed to remain in the sun 
or open air, until the leaves have somewhat wilted, 
whereby they will not be liable to the injury which 
they would otherwise receive if they came sudden- 
ly in contact with other bodies when fresh cut. — 
Then place as many plants on each pole or rider as 
may be conveniently carried, and tike them in 
the drving-house, where the tobacco is strung off 
upon tne frames prepared for it, leaving a spialJ 
space between the two plants, that air inay circu- 
late freely among them, and promote their drying. 
As the drying advances, the stalks are brought 
closer to each other, so as to make room for thos 
which yet remain to be housed. 
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In drying the tobacco, all damp air should be ex- 
cluded, nor ou^ht the drring of it lo be precipitated 
by the admission of hign drying winds. This pro- 
cess is to be promoted in the most moderate man- 
ner, except in the rainy season, when the sooner 
the drying is effected the better ; for it is a plant 
easily afiected by the changes of the weather* after 
the drying commences* It is then liable to mildew 
in damp weather, which is, when the leaf changes 
from its original color to a pale-yellow cast, and 
from this, by parts, to an even brown. When the 
middle stem is perifectly dry, it can be taken down, 
and the leaves stripped from the stalk and pat in 
bulk to sweat, that is, to make tobacco of them ; for 
before this process, when a concentration of its 
better qualities Cakes place, the leaves are always 
liable to be affected by the weather, and can not well 
be considered as being anything else than common 
dry leaves, partaking of the nature of to^cco, but 
not actually tobacco. The leaves are to be stripped 
from the stalks in damp or cloudy weather, when 
they are more easily handled, aini the separation 
of the different qualities rendered also more easy. 
The good leaves are at this time kept by them- 
selves for torajppersy or tdps, and the most defec- 
tive ones foijiilings, or tHpa. When the tobacco 
is put in bulk, the stems ot the leaves should all be 
kept in one directioo, to facilitate the tying of them 
in nanks; afterward make the bulk two or three 
feet high, and of a proportionate circumference. 
To gvtud against the leaves becoming overheat- 
ed, and to equalize the fermentation or sweating, 
after the first twenty-four hours, place the outside 
leaves in the centre, and those of the centre to the 
outside of the bulk. By doing this once or twice, 
and taking care to cover the bmk either with sheets 
or blankets, so as to exclude all air from it, and 
leaving it in this state for about forty days, it ac- 
quires an odor strong enouffh to prodtice sneedng, 
and the other qualities of cured tobacco. The 
process of curing may then be considered as com- 
pleted. Then take some of the most injured leaves, 
Dut of the best quality, and in proportion to the 
quantity of tobacco made, and place them in clear 
Water, there let them remain until they rot, which 
they will do in about eight days ; then break open 
your bcdks, spread the tobacco with the stems in 
one direction, and dampen them with this water 
in a gentle manner, that it may not soak throogh 
the leaf; for in this case, the leaf would rot* Then 
tie them in hanks of from twenty-five to thirty 
leaves ; this being done, spread the hanks in the to- 
bacco-house for about twelve hom^ to air them, 
that the dampness may be removed, and afterward 
pack them in casks or barr^s, and head them tiffht, 
until you wish to manufacture them. The object 
of dampening the tobacco with this water, & to 
give it elasticity to promote its burning free, to in- 
crease its fraj^rance, to give it an aromatic smell, 
and to keep it always soft. This is the great se- 
cret of curmg tobacco for cigars properiy, and for 
which we are indebted to the peqUe of Cuba, who 
certainly miderstand the mode of curing this Idnd 
oi tobacco better than any other people. It is to 
tkem a source o[ greu wealth, and may be made 
sy lly 10 to M. We eaa have here three cattiaga 
* S|Kaf« it iMd ia Cibi fcr tkit dtUortt 



from the original plant ; the last cutting will be of 
rather a weak quauty, but which, nevertheless, wfll 
be a^eeable to those who confine their smoking to 
weak tobacco. 

In ratooning the plant, onlv one sprout oo^t to 
be allowed to grow, and this from those most deep* 
ly rooted— all other sprouts ought to be destroyed. 

The houses necessary for the ctiring of tcmceo 
ought to be roomy, with a passage-way nmniog 
throiigh the centre, from one extremity of the 
building to the other, and pierced on both sides 
with sufficient number of uoors and windows, to 
make them perfectly airy. 

In addition to what I have said re sp ec tin g the 
mode of cultivating and treating the tobacoo-pbttt, 
I have funher to state, that once the plant is al- 
lowed to be checked in its (growth, it never again 
recovers it. That m promoting the drying of the 
leaf, fire should not be resorted to, lieeatiae the 
smoke would impart to it a flavor that would in- 
jure that of the tobacco itselfl 

In order to obtain vigorous plants, the seed ooght 
to be procured from the original stalk, and not fifom 
the ratoons, by allowing some of them to go to 
seed for that express purpose. In Cuba, the seed 
is most raieralljrsavc^ from the ratoon |danta, bat 
we shotud consider that that climate and soil are 
probably more favorable to the prodnctioQ of this 
plant than ours, and consequently, we ooght to 
confide in the best seed, which is had from th« 
original stalk. 

All plants have their pectiliar empu« ; neverthe* 
less we should not be deterred firom planting Onba 
tobacco here ; for even sluxild we be compiled to 
import the seed every third year, which wouM be 
as often as necessary, it would still prove a proit* 
able culture. Taking 600 lbs., which is the mnr* 
age product per acre, it would yidd, if wdl cured, 
at 50 cents per lb., $i300 in the leaf. 

The following exhibits the |»ofit to be detived 
from it when manufiustnred into cigars: — 
000 lbs., allowing 8 lbs. to the 1000, ) 

would prodtice 75,000 dgars, which* [ $750 00 

at $10 per thousand • • . ) 
Cost of the leaf . . . . $300 00 
Worth of manufiMStore at $2 50 ) 

per thousand ... ) 187 50 — 497 50 

1^ 
Difference in fiivor of the manufacturer $268 50 

This amount beinff the profits of the mannfiw- 
turer^ alone, the profit to him who would eonhiae 
both ptirsuits would be more than doubled. 

As to the quantity of land which can be eoltivt- 
ted to the hand, there is some differeDce in the 
practice of planters; however, I thkik that I am 
within the usual calculation in saying, that an acre 
and a half would not exceed the auantity that aa 
able hand can easily cultivate ana manage pnp* 
erly. 

lam, with respect, your obedient servant, 

JOSKTH M. HbRRAMOEX. 

N. B.— I have omitted to state the coat of the 
cigar-bozea, which of course has also to he de^ 
ducted* This would vary wecot^mg to the &c3ity 
of obtaining materials, bat prdiably woold boc esB* 
ceed 35 cents per boo. 

To Dr. Wm. SL Smmatm. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Bt the steampacket Britannia, we hare our files of 
European journals up to the i9th October. 

Mabksts. Jlshes were firm and in good demand. 
Coitm bad advanced fd. per lb., and a very large busi- 
ness had been done in it previous to the 16th, nearly 
100,000 bales having changed hands in a single week ; 
but on the arrival of the Caledonia at Liverpool on the 
17th, bringing more flattering advices of the state of 
the present crop, the market became flat, and the article 
receded fd., so that the real rise since our last, as the 
market now stands, is only |d. per lb. Stock on band 
at Liverpool, 732,000 bales ; at Havre, 96,000 bales. 
JBetf was taken to a fair extent ; the stodc on band 
•mall. Pork was held firm, with rather short supplies. 
Lard had slightly receded. Cheese plenty and rather 
dull. It was thought the better qualities would be 
sought for on the approach of winter. Naval Stores 
mnd Tcbaceo in moderate demand. , Butter has ad- 
vanced a trifle. FUntr had declined. Rice in fair 
request. ' 

Business generally continued very good, and the 
tnanufactories were In full operation. News had ar- 
rived from China of the full ratification of the British 
treaty ; and it was anticipated that there would be an 
increased consumption of Bnglish goods in the Celestial 
Empire. 

Moneystm continued abundant, and to be had at low 
rates. The bullion was increasing in the bank of 
England. 

Jimerican Stocks were improving, and the holders 
seem unwilling to sell at present prices. 

Canada Fkur.—Tbe new Canada Corn-Bill is passed, 
and flour from the British Provinces is admitted at 7td. 
per barrel, and wheat at Is. per quarter; equal to about 
15 cents per barrel, and 3 cents per bushel of our 
money. We are of opinion that this new bill will have 
m slightly-favorable effect upon our own market. 

Tiie Harvest in England had proved a good one, and 
things generally in Europe seemed to wear a favorable 
aspect. We trust they may long continue so. 

Oreat Sale o/Stock^^At the late Exmoor sale of 
stock, £6,000 ($30,000) worth was knocked off by Mr. 
Bloggriidge the auctioneer. The quantity of eatables 
and drinkables provided for the dinner, seemed to be 
in proportion to the sales ; two fat bullocks, and 4 hogs- 
heads of beer, being among the items on this occasion. 

LnrsiPOOL Mail. — Oood Effects (f Draining.— KX 
the late annual meeting of the Liverpool Agricultural 
Society, the President, Lord Stanley, said that he would 
state one instance of the practical returns which mi§d)t 
be expected from thorough, sdentiflc draining. In 
1841 his father was about to enckise in the park at 
Knowsly a tract of about 80 acres. Of this 80 acres, 
about 20 were strong clay land, with a very retentive 
aub-aoil, and the remaining 60 he remembered fVom his 
boyhood as the favorite haunt d* snipes and wild ducks, 
and never saw there anything else. In the course of 
fhe first year the 60 acres mamtained, and maintained 
irery poorly during the summer, six horses ; and on the 
20 acres there was a very small crop of very poor hay. 
It was impossiUe for land to be in a poorer condition; 
mad they would agree with him when he told them, 
that in breaking it up, they had some two or three 
times to dig the ptow-horses out of the bog. In 1841 
the whole of this land was tboioaghly sub-soiled and 
drained, and in 1842, what was not worth 10s an acre 
the year before, was in tumeps, and on that land they 
fed off in fae months, and lirtteaed for the butcher, 60 
bourts and 300 sheepi and aflerwizd carted talo the 



farm-yard 350 tons of tumeps. In the present year they 
had a very fair crop of barley and oats, which his friend 
Mr. Henry would be very glad to show to any gentle^ 
man who felt any curiosity on the subject. Now he 
did not hesitate to say that that land was, at that mo^ 
ment, worth 30s. an acre. The outlay upon it for pulN 
ing up old fences, thorough draining, tiling, and break- 
ing it up, amounted just to 7/. 10s. per acre, just giving 
2(^. for every 150s. of outlay, and giving to the land' 
lord a permanent interest of 14 per cent, on the money 
laid out on tiiat unpromising ground. It happened 
that in the same year they took into their own hands 
land which had been abandoned by the tenant as per^ 
fectly worthless. It was a ho^e field of twenty-two 
acres of very poor sandy soil. It was drained at an 
expense of 2Z« per statute acre, and in the first year 
they fed off on that land 120 sheep, the remahilng part 
of the tumeps being carted to the farm-yard ; and he 
ventured to say, that at the expense of 2/. per acre, the 
land Was increased in value 10s. per acre to the land- 
lord, and 10s. to the tenant. 

JPcturef.-^Lord Stanley said he had a word or two to 
offer with regard to fences and the laying otit of farms 
in this country. He was no advocate for the destrac- 
tion of hedges, or the destruction of hedge-row timber. 
He was well aware that in a country so flat and ex- 
posed as this, it was not ornament only, but it was 
protection that was afforded by hedge-row timber. He 
was aware that the size of fields must bear some pro- 
portion to the size of the farm^ and that the siare of the 
farm must be proportioned to the capital of the farmer 
who occupied it; and with a conviction of the superior 
cultivation and economy of large farms, he would make 
considerable sacrifice rather than remove fh)m any 
farm, too small though he might think it, an indus^ 
trious tenant who was exerting himself to the best of 
his means and abilities to cultivate it to the best ad- 
vantage. But though he was not an advocate for the 
destmction of the hedge* row timber, some bounds must 
be set to the timber, and still more to the fences. He 
had observed in some parts of this country fields of two 
acres, one acre, and even three quarters of an acre, 
and the number d* fences this required eould lead to 
no profit, but did much mischief. The other day he 
called for a particular return of the quantity of land 
gained in a district of 291 acres, by the mere removal 
of the fences, and laying the field^ properly together, 
and what did they suppose it amounted to ? Why to 
22 statute acres, or nearly one seventh of the whole 
surface of the soil. 

Safr-foi/ P/oietng.— The Committee on Farms and 
Crops make the following observations on the bene- 
ficial effects of sub-soiling :— Sub-soiling of land, after 
under-draining, we consider has been of great service 
in those instances in whi<^ we have seen it adopted. 
If there be any sub-soil on which it is the least likely 
to be beneficial, we think it is the very stiff days. 
The sub-soil plow is generally worked by four or five 
horses, preceded by a common plow with two horses, 
and loosens the soil about sixteen Inehes deep. One 
of the claimants has had a sub-soil plow constracted, 
which he can work with two horses, and which most 
be considered a great desideratum in sub-soil plowing. 
We have just seen a new description of sub-soU plow, 
at Mr. Neilson's, of Halewood, and which is applicable 
for working between the tumep drills. It wiU loosen 
the soil twelve inches deep, is drawn by three bosses, 
and is likely to prove a useM imidement. 

pHARMACEnncAL JouRW AL.— Sogtfcfly ^ Bist.— A 
fbw pounds of honey had been taken&om ahive (abost 
six rafles firom London) and i^ced In « doset, unto 
Jockodlwy. TlMfiiid^wsortheiooBihnfiBgtai 
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left opeD, the bees obudned adminioiiy aad eDteriog 
the closet under the door, renooved the whole of the 
honey. The eelb of wax were left entire, and the 
honey was conveyed to the central division of the hive, 
where it was safely deposited in the coarse of the day. 
It is evident that spies must have been employed to 
observe where the honey was placed, and that as soon 
as the information was commonicated to the hive, the 
swarm took this vigorous measure for the recovery of 
the stolen property. It is remarkable that they should 
have succeeded so completely and in so short a time, 
since the closet was entirely dark, and they could only 
enter by a crevice under the door. 

GABDENEas' Cheoniclk. — FlotDtHng <U Pamhvnia 
ImperidtU. — The flowers of this tree are deliciously 
sweet, and are produced freely on very young plants, 
if (breed for that purpose. The conditions to be at- 
tended to are — to keep the plants under-potted— 4o 
force them slowly in a cool stove, early vinery, or for- 
cing-house, beginning early in the spring; by midsum- 
mer they will have finished their growth, have begun 
to show their flower-buds, and to cast their leaves ; 
they will then require less water, and in six weeks or 
two months the flowers will begin to expand, and the 
plants, of course, will be brought into the conservatory, 
where they will take up little room, as they may be 
set anywhere, only leaving their heads of flowers free 
above other plants which surround them. Now, we 
can easily see that with a good stock of these plants, 
we may have some of them in flower for the conserva- 
tory all the winter and most of the spring months, by 
introducing a few plants into a forcing-house once a 
month, from January to May, and if at first the suc- 
cession comes in faster than we wish, the plants may 
be set out-of-doors in a cool frame^ to keep them back, 
as under this culture, the young wood will become 
perfectly ripened, and the tree rendered much more 
hardy. But, as Mr. Brewster, Mrs. Wray's successftil 
gardener remarks, « If yoa allow these plants large pot- 
room, you are only laying the foundation for that great 
supentructure of wood and foliage which can only be 
ripened in a more favorable cUmate than ours \ and 
unless yon get the wood well ripened, you must be con- 
tent with laige leaves only." Last year I kept one of 
our plants of Paulovnla in the stove until it was quite 
ripe^ then inured it by degrees to the open air, and by 
the hymning of July had it planted out in an exposed 
situation in the pleasure-ground, giving it no protec- 
tion in winter ; early in May it was in leaf, and about 
four feet high; after a few weeks a strong sucker 
came up from the collar ; I cut down the old pkint to 
this sucker eariy in June last, and now the sucker has 
formed a little tree about 10 feet high, with immensely 
large rhubarb-like Reaves. Might not the Catalpa 
syxuigsefolia be treated like paulovnia for the sake of 
its large, trumpet-like flowers, which are produced in 
abun&nce in the neighborhood of London and farther 
south, but are seldom to bt met with in colder paru of 
the country 7 

^ BlUten in the Lutva qf Peaeh-Treu.^A wash of 
sulphur, soot, and lime, applied to peach-trees in spring, 
does not prevent the leaves from blistering. This dis- 
ease is occasioned by eold. Ammoniacal liquor, dilu- 
ted with 10 or 12 parts of water, will kill the aphis 
which infests peach, nectarine, and other fruit-trees. 
The ants do not feed on these insects until the latter 
are either dead or siddy, and then they carry them off 
the tree. It is understood that it is the sweet ezuda^ 
tion fimn the aphides which tempts the ants. 

Buddmg Jlhododtndroiu.~^Mi. Beaton, in his << Cal- 
endar of Operations^ for Sept. 30^ mentions the suc- 
eeia of an apcrimem in bodding rhododendron! in the 



open air, and also that a young English lady has out- 
stripped the very best of gardeners in this ^^ention ; 
but I beg to inform him that it has been practised here 
with great success for many years, and we have bow 
standards with large fine heads fhnn buds; also a 
quantity of bods which have been inserted this season, 
that have taken welL It will, without doubt, be a 
great acquisition to gardening, as fkrwer-buds are gen- 
erally formed on the first season's growth. — H. G. F., 
Dorkmg. 

New amdtmperior 8ff§Umef PoUimg PlaatU, — ^nkea 
16 or 12-sized pot, place three inehes of bottom drain- 
age, and fill up with pieces of peat f^um one to four 
inches square ; fill the interstices with the fibrous sift- 
iogs of peat, ajid pieces of crocks, till the pot is quite 
full ; then plant a seedling or struck cutting of heath 
of sinilar habit, give yrerj little water till the litde 
plant shoots freely ; and in this treatment is ty^fmin*^ 
the only secret in growing fine spedmens. 



FAMiUAn Lettcrs oit Chemistet, and its RdatioB 
to Commerce, Physiology, and Agiicullnre ; by Justus 
Leibig, edited by John Gardner, M. D., 180 pp. 18 mo.; 
price, bound, 26 cts., stitched in paper covers, 12^ ets.: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. The same, 53 ppu 
ocuvo, J. Winchester, New World press, 30 Ann sL; 
price 6} cents. The same, octavo, in a uniform edi- 
tion with the other works of Leibig, James M. Oaaap- 
beU, PhUadelphia ; Saxton A. Miles, 205 Broadway, N. 
Y.; price 12i cts. The annonneement of three editWM 
of Ldbig's Letter*, as above, is enough to show the im- 
mense popularity of his works. What we have found 
time to read of bis Letters, we like much ; they abouad 
with valuable information, and should be faithfully pe- 
rused by all who are desirous of information upon tic 
subjects of which they treat. 

HovET &. Co.'8 Desceiptivx Catalog%e or Roses, 
cultivated and for sale at the Cambridge Nurseries^ Cam- 
bridge, near Boston, Mass., for the autumn of 1843 and 
spring of 1844. The above Ikt is very extensive, con- 
taining names, description, prices, fte., of the greatest 
favorite of flowers, Ac., and can be had upon applica- 
tion to Messrs. Hovey 3l Co., of Merchants' Row, Bos- 
ton. 

Applied Chemistet in Manufactures, Arts, and Do- 
mestic Economy, edited by £. A. Pwrnell, with engra- 
vings on wood, in monthly Nos., octavo ; price 25 cfs. 

The Encyclopedia opChebustet, Theoretica] and 
Practical ; presenting a complete and extended view 
of the present state of chemical science ; by James C. 
Booth, and Martin H. Boyle, with numerous engraTii^ 
in monthly Nos., ocUvo; price 25 cents. Both of the 
above works are published by Carey It Hart, of Phila- 
delphia, and for sale by Saxton It MOes of this dty. 
The editors are professors and lecturen on chemistiy, 
and we have no doubt will gtte the paUic able and 
satisfactory works on this important science, and sneh 
as may safely be referred to as Armf^migg the latest and 
best information. 

The Silk Question Settled, being a Report of Oe 
proceedings of the late Silk Convention hdd in ths 
city, and the documents submitted to it, is in press, and 
will soon be out, published l^ Saxton It Biiks, 205 
Broadway, in a pamphlet of about 120 pages, as an 
American Agriculturist extra, and unifbnn witb it. 

We shall qieak of this Able report Bore at length hen- 
after. 

A Silk Manual is also lAoat to be puhlisbed miv 
theauspioetoftheAnenemlutftvte; itbeiBg«priBe 

«SMX. 
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REVIBW OF THB MARKET. 

VBICES CUKmEHT IV HXW TOSK, HOTEllBEm 13, 1843. 

▲SUES, PoU, ptrlOOUw. #4 96 to $4 «S 

PMris. do. 6 95 *" 6 S8 

BACON SIDBS, Sinokwl, perlb. 4i '* 5k 

InptcUe do. ft " ftX 

BALEBOPB do. « " 7 

BARK, Qnereitnm MrUm 88 00 " 94 SO 

BARLiEY porbiuh. 53 " 50 

BEANS, White .V....do. 1 Hi" 1 95 

BEEF, Mom per bW. 00 " 7 00 

Pnnw do. 4 00 " 5 00 

«»ok6d perlb. 7 " 74 

Roandt, in pickle do. 4 ** 5l 

BBB8WAX, Am. Yellow do. 88 " 80^ 

BOLT ROPE do. 18 " IS 

B RIST LBS, American do. 95 *' 05 

BUTTER, Table do. 18 " 15 

Shippiiif do. " 10 

CANDLBS; Mould, Tallow dp. 9 '' 18 

Sperm do. 88 ** 88 

Stearic do. SO ♦* 85 

CHEESE do. 4 ** 7 

CIDER BRANDT, Eattern ptrgal. 85 ** 40 

WeKeni do. 88 " 85 

CLOVER SEED perlb. 8 ** 9 

COAL, Anthracite 8000 Ibe. 4 50 ** 5 50 

Sidney and Pictou perchal. 8 00 " 8 50 

CORDAGE, American perlb. 11 " 18 

CORN, Northern per bueh. 5C ** 58 

Soatbern do. 53 " 64 

COTTON perlb. 6 " 11 

C0TTONBA0GIN0,Amer. hemp per yard. 16 *• 18 

American Flax do. 16 ** 16 

FEATHERS perlb. 17 " 81 

FLAX, American do. 8 '* 81 

FLAX SEED, roofh perTboeh. 8 75 *« 00 

clean • do. ** 

FLOUR, Northern and Weatem perbbl. 4 08 " 4 75 

Fancy do. 5 50 *« 6 ttl 

Sonthem perbbL 4 50 ♦• 4 75 

Richmond City Milla do. 6 50 *« 5 68 

^ .. By« do. 8 00 " 8 13 

HAMS. Smoked perlb. 5 *' 74 

Pickled do. 4 ** 5 

HAY. per 100 Ibe. 40 " 44 

BIDES, Dry Sootbem perlb. " 11 

HEMP. Rneala, clean perton. 185 00 " 100 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 " 180 00 

.^ do dew-rotted do. 90 00 •« 140 00 

^i-; perlb. 6 " 8 

POBNS « perlOO 185 " 5 00 

fABD perlb. 54 - 7 

VMMD do. 84 «* 4 

Sheetandbar do. 4 " U 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 8 75 " 8 00 

Com. perhhd. 18 90 " 18 00 

MOLASSES, New Oileana ^rgal. 84" 87 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 *« 81 

OATS, Northern perboah. 80 " 88 

SoQthera do. 85 " SO 

OIL, Linaeed, American per gal. 75 ** 80 

Caetor do. 90 " 100 

^ J^Td do. 55 '* 06 

Oa CAKE per 100 Ibe. 100 " 

PEAS , Field perbnih. 1 85 " 

PITCH perbbl. 118*" 187 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 8 00 " 8 85 

Gnmadfinbbla perewt. 60 " 

PORK, Me«e perbbl. 10 00 " 1100 

Prion do. 9 85 " 10 18 

BICB per 100 Ibe. 8 75 " 8 18 

BOSIN perbbl. 75" 100 

RYE perbnah. 69 " 70 

SALTiA. peraack 185" 150 

SHOUtDBRS, Smoked perlb. 8 " 4| 

PtoWed do. » " 7 

SPOUTS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 88 " 40 

SUOAR,NewOrleatte perlb. 6 " 74 

BUMAC, American perton 85 00 " 87 50 

TALLOW perlb. 7 "' 74 

TAR perbU. 1 86 " 160 

TIMOTHY SEED perTboah. U 00 " 18 09 

TOBACCO perlb. 8 " 64 

TUBPBNTINB perbbL 8 50 " 8 68 

WHBAT,WertOTB •« perboah. 95 " 100 

Sonthera do. 85 " 96 

WHISKEY, American pergal. 83 " 89 

WOOL, Skkohj '. ptrlb. 85 " 60 

Merino do. 80 " 86 

BalMilood .do. 86 " 87 

M. 18 •« It 



New York Cattle Market— November 13* 

At mariiet, 1,050 beef Cattle, (350 eoathem), 85 Cowa and Cahee, 
and 6,000 Sheep and J^mbe. 

PaicKs.— B«ef ««<<le do not ehow any great change except lor 
the beat, which are in demand. We qnote ordinary to prime re- 
taihng $4«$450to5a$5 85. »00 unsold, and 40 taken to 
Bermuda. 

Cows mitd CofvM.— All taken at $18 a $88. 

Skeep and LomA^.— Sales of the former at $! 874 « $8 85, aa in 
qnalitr, and of Lambe at 87^ a $8 184, which is a dedine.— 60O. 
unauld. 

RlMABU^iUAee, a limited supply, and salee brisk with an 
upward teudency. CeMen, in this great staple, the American mar- 
ket ia at preac nt totally independent of that of Great Britain ; we 
know the precise amount there on hand, and the probable quan- 
tity of consumption for the enauing year, and with the informa- 
tion of the stata of the crop at home, can calculata better even 
than thoee abroad, whether there will be a rise or fiOl. The 
lateet aooounU from the south are floomr enough. Owiag to the 
cmtinued heavy rains, large qnanU'tiea of a luxuriant growth have 
completely diaappointed expectation, by rotting in the V>11 ; and it 
is coafideutlv calculated now, that the present crop can not 
reach orer 1.800,000 balea. This diminution of production, in 
ocmjunction with the increased consnmptioii, the abundance of 
money, and the general improrement in other things, has given 
us a very active market the past week, at an advance of 4 to |, 
and some anaert of even | cent per lb. of a few prime lots, and the 
probability is, that it must go higher rather than lower, unlesa • 
faronble change has taken place in the weather at the south ere 
this. Exporta since 1st Septamber last, 88,985 bales ; same time 
last year, 78,150 ; same time year befora, 65,661 Fhmr and Meat 
are abuudant, and large qosntities have gone into store. About 
1,300,000 bris. of Fbur have been received this season down the 
Hudson. Grmm. Wheat ia in good demand, and rather wanted. 
Rye and Oata are selling Csiriy. Corn, somewhat scaree and 
improving. fi;^,litUe aflkmt. MeieMct, staady. JV«m/ Stor*9, 
without change. PreemoiM tolerably active. Lor^ eepedally, ia 
good reqneet. Dreaaed Hogs by the quantity are taken by the 
packers at $6 ]nr hundred. At Cincinnati they command from 
S8.37to$8.50. Bice, little doing. 5«Mb,consideringthe season, are 
m good demand. Swgari in moderata reqneet. The crop is lepre- 
aented as qaita short in Louisiana. Tobaeeo continuea quiet ; if 
anything, prices are in favor of the seUer. Woolf the foreign 
Mock on hand here is light, and a good buainess ia now doing in 
Amenoan qualities. 

Stacks continue to advance. United States sixes, payable in 
1863, are now 18 to 19 per cent, above par. Nine months ago 
they were below par. 

JIfoney as abundant aa ever, althoogh the hanks are aaking mora 
liwit. 

TA§ Wtatkar is cold for the eeaeon, with a superabundance of 
rain. Farther north the snows have been irequent and heavy, and 
came on ao early as to censidersbly injure the lata root cropa in 
harvesting, and in aome inetance e deatroy thoee still left in the 
ground. 



ToCoBftlspoNSiNTa.— C. Baker, R. B. C, and* Wm. Par- 
tridge, will find nlace in our next. Mr. Grovels leltar vras deferred 
till ihe present No., we wishing to get oAoial information as to 
the census of sheep. 



CHARIiBS 8TARR, In, 

lOarDBAM, MOBEIS OOUNTT, HXW JEftflET, 

Is prepared to execute all oriera for thorough-bred Baifcshs^ 
Piga, from the imported boar Hagboum, and a aoperior Boar of 
Windsor-castle family, and fifteen choice eowa, lately nrocand 
&omA.aAUen,offiofralo,NewYork. 

Piga from this superior stock, from 8 to 8 months old, will be 
delivered, weU caged, on ahipboard, at New York, for #86 to $89 
per pair. Feed famiehed, when dedred, at $8 per barrel. 

Paraons deeiring either piga or fuU-grown aaimala, can be snp- 
plied with all the advantagee of Mr. Allen's stock at Buffalo, with- 
out incurring the risk and cost of canal traasportatiott— the adver- 
ttser*s rssidence being bit half a day's Joamey from New York. 

Wobnm piga of a superior quality also for sale, caged and de- 
livered aa above, for $80 per pair. 



BLACK GAliliOWAY CATTIiB. 

A pure-bred imported cow, and a buU at the GaDowihr er 
Kyloe breed of Scotch Hig h land cattle, are for sale in this viDin- 
ity. Theee animala are very line of their kind, and were choeeo 
fhMa one of the most celebrated braedeia of thie stock in Seotlnad. 
The cow took several priaee at the agricultainl ahows before beii^ 
shipped to this country, and givee a superior quality of milk. Tka 
boA ie qoito eqnal to the cow, and th^ will be sold at a nassMMa 

Apjily* post paid, to the Editor sf this pepsr. 
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FARMING LANDS FOR SALE. 



FwmU, aboot 500 actw of ehoioe fanmitf Uads, \jiag oo Um 
Erie canal uhI Niagara nrer, 5 mitot from Baffal*, and oaa mik 
ImIow the Hydraalio Works io Blaok Rock. There if a due pro- 
portion ef cleaved and thnber land, and the soil ia eqoatly adapted 
for grain, grass, and roots. Its proximity to an extensive and 

f; rowing mvrket, as well as the conrenience, beaaty, and health' 
illness of the location, render this one of the most dBsirahle sitaa- 
tions in western New York. The mast liberal credit will be given 
to porchasers. 

Address, post paid, R. L. ALLEN, ISO Main at., Boffalo. 



LINN.fiAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR. 
SERY— LATE PRINCE'S. 

FLU8HIN0, L. I., NKAE NXW YORK. 

"Rm New DeecripUve Catalogue, not only of Fro it, b«t also of 
Ornamental Trees, Shmbs, and Plants, cultivated and for sale at 
this ancient and eelebrated Nnrsery (known as Prince's, and by 
the above title for nearly fifty yean), with directions for their 
cultnrr, may be had «r<Uw on appbeation to the new proprietors 
by mail, poet paid. The eolleetioa at this establishnMat ia unri- 
valled, and pnees generally very much reduced : and the proprie- 
tors flatter themselves that the catalogue will be found to surpass 
in extent of information and usefulness, anjrthing of the kind ever 
before presented to the public, and to be worthy of a pennanent 
place in the library of tlie horticulturist. Orders will be promptly 

executed. 

WINTER it Co., Proprietors. 

Flushinf. Oct. S4tb, 1843. 



A STOCK BIAN WA!^'ED TO GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the state ef Oeontia, withes to en^raff* « firithful 
osapBtent man to take charge of his stock. If he be married, and 
his vrife be a good dairywoman, she will aleo ffnd emf^oymenu 
The situation is in the interior of the oeuntrv, and ^mit* keaitky. 
Noat seed apply if abeve middle age, or who have not had aome 
•xperienoe in their bosineas in this oonntry, and can bring the best 
ei Bsfsrenees. 

Address the Editdr of thia paper« 

BUSINESS AGENCY. 

The Subeeriber vriU attend promptly to the ezeeution of ail or- 
ders for the porchaee of stock, agricnltur*! implements, or mer- 
chandise of any kind ; also the negotiation of loans, sales of lands, 
pajrment ef taxes, d^c. He baa been more or less engaged in mer- 
cantile purraits in this city for lea ypars, and haa an extensive 
acquaintance vrith moneyed men, and a thoroi^ knowledge of 
business in generaL Oash or produce must invariably be in hand, 
befon ocdeis for pnwhaaet can be erecated. 

A. B. ALLEN. 

905 Broadway, New TodL 



CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

206 BROADWAY, NEW TOEK. 

Sazten it Milee, Publishers, and dealers in Bo<4ts in every de- 
pftrtaMnt of Literature, at very reduced prioee for emth. 

8. dIM. publish the MIowinf Book, which should be in every 
family in the United SUtee • GUNN'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
•r the Poor Man*s Friend. 

Anottf tSu many publicationa ef more thaa donbtfU utility, with 
which our pt bssss froaa, it is pleasant to dfisr to the pubuc one 
which, while it can not injure the mental and moral powen, is ca- 
pable of improviafl^ our health and prokmgiag our daya. It ie 
Ikow about ten yeara since this W(wk was itst published, since 
which time it has passed through many large editions, and the 
astonishing number of 9me hwtdnd t k* mi m 4 copiea has been eold 
in the southern and western stsAee, and the denuad is increasing. 



It has just been revieed and conreetod, eontaiainf 000 pagee, and 
ixeeuted in superior style. People mi^ be disposed to sa^ when 
we tell them that they can save money by perchasinf thia boc^ 



b«t we think we can satiafy them that such is the fiet. In every 
fitmily more or lees is paid yearly for doctor^ bills. A child is 
taken with a fever, or sooe other complaint, and from ignorance 
Bothinf s or can be done effeotuaUy to eheek it. The iriiysician 
ia called, and a laise bill is contracted ; whereas, had 6uiiii*s 
DoMBtTlo Mboicirb been m hand, a remedy could easily have 
been fouAd which wo«ild have cheeked thediaeaae inita irat stage, 
aad not only have saved the puree, bat perhapa tlw Ufa. 

Amerioui Agricsltvrist Alaaiiac ftr 1844. 

This worit comprises 64 pages, doubk columns octave, with 
mumenvB wood cola, price |8 per hundred, IM cents each. In 
the eontents wiH be found— Agricultural Statisttce of the United 
0lale»-Aspeol8 and Nodee-Astnmomieal Calendars for Montren], 
Boatea, New York, Philadefaphia, Charlestoo, and New Orleans— 
Charaeteta and NaaMS of tlm Planets, *c— F&rmers* Northern 

ral—dasB, with parti^iJar Mwt,t^4m»fimthm i»>«> yHIWnt of iks 

Vkm, Cattle, ^nit and Flower Garden, Ac— Sou^em Calendars 
for the Pbater and Farmer, with ez^t directians for the e«l- 
t«t ttd kamaiiBff af Ofliw, Xiee, Mmoo» dte^ dte. 



TH£ ABfBRICAW AGRICUIiTURIBT. 

Pnbliahed Monthly, each nuisber eontaining 39 pagea, nyal 
oetavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in adveaoe ; siagle nnmbeia. Tea 
Cents; three copies for TweDollaie; eight copiee (or Five DeiQaia. 

Each number of the Agriculturist containa but One sheet, s«b> ^ 
ject to neWMeper poetage onlv, whidi ia one osnf in the ftaiv, 
or within 100 mtlea of its pubUcatkm, and «nc mtd e hai^ cati, ^ 
if over 100 miles, withoat the Btate. 

AoviaTiavMBHTs will be ineerted at One Deilar, if net eseaed- 
ing twelve Unea, and in the aame paopoitiaB, if iiinseiing thsl 
number. 

07 Remit tknmgk Pa&hmutmrt^ «s Os Ism mOma. 

Editors of Newspapers notieinf the nambers of thia wuA mWh- 
ly, or advertising it, will be fariushed a copy gratia, upon aentini 
such notice to tnie Ofice. 

Volume 1 ef Tbb AMiaiCAir AaucvLTVkisT. with table rf 
contents complete, for sale at $1 ; handaouMly bound in dock, 
$1 15. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makea nbandsomt 
premium for distribution widi Anieuknial S osle tiee ; to vrhid^ 
w hen s everal copies are ordered, a hbeial diaeeuit wiH be amde. 

nZT* To prevent confeeioa, all letters merely ordering this weik, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, dtould be s ddi ese ed to Same 
* Milee, 205 Broadway, poet-paid or frankMl by the Po a f s Hi. 

Communications for pablieatioe, to be directed to the lEMtm , 
and all vrhmtt letters, or theee en bnsinim diooBnneeted with A* 
naper, should be aJdreesed, aimpiy, A. B. Allan, 905 BtmAmj. 

STOCK ItMl SALE. 

R. H. HendricksoD ft Co., of Middletown, Butler oouady. Obi*. 
will promptly attend to orders for Shovt-Hom Cattte, BakeweU, Me- 
rino, South-Down, and Saxon Sheep ; aleo for fierkshiie pigs fram 
Windsor Castle, imeorted from England, and tvrenty choice Beik- 
ahire aows, a part or whieh were alao imported. Windasr Qbsih 
stands S feet high, and is esiiotated by competent judges to weigh 
1000 Ibe. Pigs ofcniaees with the imported Kesavroith, the higi 
Miami, Byfield, and Oraaier stoi^ will likewise be fo ini s h s d . 

None but choice spedawns of nny of the above atack wffi be sap* 
plied, and at prioea correspoBding with the timiefl. Adiiises, psk 
paid, as above. 

Oct. 18th, 1841. R.H . HENDRICK80N * Co. 
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FATTENING POULTRY. 
As Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Years, 
arefiist approaching, when the demand for poultry 
is at its greatest height, and the quality of it is 
more coriously considered than at other seasons 
of the year, in order to obtain something choice 
for the festive days, we have thought a few words 
upon the fattening and preparation of it for market 
might now very appropriately be given, and per- 
haps interest our readers more than at another time. 
The fowls being in good condition a fortnight to 
one month previous to the time they are wanted 
for killing, shift them up in a roomy, dry, welU 
ventilatedy and warm building, with either a 
gronnd, stone* or plank floor, as is most convenient. 
This should be cleaned every day, and straw sev- 
eral inches thick spread over a part of it, espe- 
cially where geese and ducks are shut up, for the 
purpose of giving them good beds to sit in. As 
cSim MB the litter gets soiled, remove it, and put 
elmn straw in its place. A constant supply of 
fbod and water should now be kept before them, 
allowiBg th^ fowls to eat and drink as often and 
as ranch as they please. Gravel is indispensable 
for their health, and charcoal, together with a lit- 
tle lime or ground bones^ is beneficial. Fowls 
ikt better when they can get at their food as often 



as they please, and are not so apt to gorge them- 
selves and become surfeited. 

For feed we prefer com mostly; a little wheat, 
rye, or barley, is also very well as a change; oats 
have rather too much husk about them. In addi- 
tion to these, boiled potatoes, sweet apples, pump- 
kins, and sugar beet, are excellent food, especially 
when mixed with a due proportion of mush er 
hasty puddmg. Where sweet potatoes abound, 
they are an excellent substitute for thip last. 
To the above, add daily a little lean meat, that 
which is cooked is preferred ; and the last week 
of their fattening, for a finishing process, rice boil- 
ed in milk and sweetened with molasses, is very 
excellent. This may be cidled an expensive 
method ; but our readers may be assured that the 
fowls will be enough better to pay for it Meat 
derives much of its taste from the kind and quality 
of food that the aniinals consume ; henciTgross, 
fatty substances, fish, or anything that is disagree- 
able to the taste shodd be avoided in the food 
given to fowls during the fiittening process, as 
tliese invariably impart more or less of their disa- 
greeable flavor to the flesh of the poultry fed upoo 
them. It is well known that the celebrated can- 
vass-back duck derives its delicacy of taste firom 
feeding on the bulbous roots of a peculiar grass 
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growing in the Cheiapeake bajr, and that other 
kinds of docks are icareeiy eatable, in cooseqacnce 
of their lifing almost entireijr upon fish. These 
remarks will hold good to moat kinds of birds, 
both of the water and land, and, indeed, of all 
animals; aocordm^jr as their food is good or 
bad, so will be the quality of the milk, meat, or 

We recollect when a boy, of harmg occasionally 
seen geese and docks nailed through the webs o( 
their feet to pbnks and floors, and hens and tor* 
keys tied op and so dosely confined to stakes, that 
they could not exercise. This was done so that 
they mi^t &t the ftister! How shockingly bar- 
baroos, and any cue guilty of socfa a practice in 
these days, ought to be indicted, and serereiy pon- 
ished ibr their cruelty and cupidity. We are to- 
tally opposed to the ekse confaemeiu (^ beast or 
bird. Without ezerdBe, the system can not be in 
a heidthy state; and the meat of dose confoed 
animals is nerer as good, to say the least of it, as 
when they haT»pfeiityof fiFeshair,.andareaHow• 
ed to more moderatdy about. 

The best method of killing ibnHs, is to cut their 
heads off at a single blow with a sharp axSr and 
then hang them up and allow them to bleed firedy. 
By this process they nensr know what horu them, 
or endure pain Son a second* Wringing the necks 
of poultry is almost as shooking as nailing their 
idei to i^oiks for the purpose oi fitttening them, 
and follows in the same barbarous category. 

Scalding the fowl prenous to picking, iqjmres 
the feathers, and makes it troi^leaome to dry them, 
and we think the quality of flesh is somewhat in- 
jured by this process^ eq^eciaUy if the weather be 
not pretty cold at the time. They should be pick- 
ed as soon as possible after being lulled, and their 
ofial taken from them; be dean rinsed then in 
odd water, and hung up to dry, and kept as 
separate as possible till sold ; packing them to- 
gether in heaps iiguroi the flesh. To be hung up 
and feoGRn ix a few days, or even weeks heSare 
eating, makes the flesh more tender. To keep 
them the same length of time after r o as tin g, es- 
pecially if well stuffed, also adds to their delicacy 
of tasta and tendemesa 

When the bird is brought on to the table, it is 
perfiactly shocking to see its head, logs, and feet, 
left qpon it, though we know in many places this 
is iashionablei and considered highly gented; but 
Ibr our awn part we detest such ofial, and the 
sight of them frequently destroys our appetite fo 
the ikoM being. The process of carving also at 
the table is a dead bora. We like the French 



£uhion of catling op the bird in the kitchen or at 
a side uble, and haring it passed round on the 
dish, erery one then hdping himsdf to audi pieess 
as he likes best 



nttTtLtrr of fiSA-MUD. 

Ska-mvd Taries greatly in its eompositiaa, de* 
pendmt something upon the sofl of the nri^hhni 
ing uplands. It is considered a TaluaUe oMouire 
in Eurc^, and is sought for with aridSty, and 
transported not unfrequently conaideraMe diataa- 
ces into the interior. We have seen it used widi 
good ^ect in the United States, from M— mi»|H^ 
setts to Pennsylrania; and are told that m Dei^ 
ware and Maryknd, and eren ikrther south,, it is 
highly prized by those who hare tried rt On 
Long Idand, the past summer, we were oeeasion- 
ally shown the fertilismg results, not only of se^ 
mud, but of the marsh soil idso^ appfie^ to the 
uplands a little remored from the borders of the 
marshes and the seashore. Our intelligent eoctes- 
pondent, Mr. Partridge, mforms us he haa used 
beach^nod in yarious ways with good eflbet ; and 
tfeat the past snmmer, two gentlemen whose 
countif seats border his mdl, were aSowad to 
make use of the sediment fi'om the tide mBtpoad, 
and they found it added greatly to the pfodod i v^^ 
ness of thefr gardens. 

Sea-mud may be applied in different ways, ae^ 
cording to its consthoents. If it abouada widi 
day, it should be taken in the fait of the year, and 
spread broadcast upon the land, and thus Ue es- 
posed to the action of the frost aU winter. This 
puirerises it well, and in the spring of the y«ar 
the roller should be passed o?er it in dry weather, 
followed by the harrow, and if any lumps i 
after this operation, let them be beaten fla 
the dung-beater. This is c onsi dere d one of the 
best top dressings for grass land which can be giv* 
en; it also answers wdl to be plowed k fir either 
grain or root crops. Wh^e the mad abounds meet 
with sand, it is an ezeeflent thing to put into bam 
yards and ]Mg«tyea, to be meorporated with the 
litter and manure; it may likewise be thrown iniD 
a heap imtil it becomes completdy puhreriaed, and 
then spread upon the land. 

As air-slacked lime or small broken lime can he 
obtained in this city for ahont half the pciee of 
quick lime, Mr. Partridge soggests &at it would 
be an excellent ingredient to mix with the sen- 
mod, for the porpose of fonning a compoas. A 
bushel or two of the lime, to a cart-kad of the 
mod,hethhiksagoodmiztiua. Wheniti 
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with considerable yegetable matter, we would 
recommend a greater proportion of lime, say from 
one to tea or twenty parts. Ashes and charcoal 
dost are ezc^ent ingredients to mix with sea-mnd, 
and whea either of these or lime is nsed to form a 
compost, they make it much more lasting. It is 
less labor to transport the sea-mud directly to the 
place where it is to be used, and spread it broad- 
cast at once upon the land ; and as the saving of 
labor is qoite an object in our country, we have 
foand that this method of aj^lying it is the noost 
generally practised. 

With the exception of a few of our more intelli- 
gent farmers, sea-mud and marsb-mnd as fertili- 
zers, are not valued as highly as they ought to be 
in the United States. They exist in immense 
quantities all along our seaboard, and may be had 
in an unlimited extent for the mere labor of trans- 
portation. We hope that some experiments may 
hereafter be made with them by some of our read- 
ers cm the different kinds of crops, and that they 
will give us die results. The time, we think, is 
approaching, when sea-mud and marsh-soil will 
be as highly prized here as they now are in Eu- 
rope. 

SKETCHES OF THE WEST^— NO. II. 
PLANTATioif OF Mr. G^et. — One of the best 
plantations, especially for its fiurm-buildings, which 
we visited in Kentucky, was that of Mr. Benjamin 
Qtef of Versailles. The house, as is usual in the 
more southern states, stands near the centre of the 
domain on rising ground, and conunands a fine 
Tiew of the coimtry around. It is in cottage style, 
large and roomy, and flanked by thick, strong 
chimneys, built op outside of the gable ends. A 
pretty yard of smooth green-sward, decked with 
slind)befy and evergreens, is enclosed around with 
pointed white palings, and adjoining this is a noble 
park, formed by merely uaderbrushing and thin- 
ning out a few of the trees of the original forest 
These are usually termed wood-land pastures in 
Kentucky; yet in most mstanoes, they better de- 
serve the name of park, than many of those on no- 
Uemen's estates m Europe. 

Gbops.— Mr. Qrey's fiurm being principally de- 
voted to stock, and what is rather unusoal here, 
dairy piodncts, the crops are hot a secondary con- 
aideratioB. Hemp is the main one to which he 
gives his attention; and in addition to this, he 
raises a sufficiency of com and the smaller grains for 
his own consumption. The rotation is much like 
that described in our first volumt» imder head of 
Toms in Kentucky. 



Stock. — ^This is very fine indeed, Mr. Grey hav« 
ing been highly spirited in this matter. His Short- 
Horas are choice, and quite numerous. We par* 
ticularly admired the cow Mary Ann, with the 
calf at her foot. She has a fiuhionable and airy 
form; an up-head, and deer-like action; handles 
well, and in addition to all these, we were infbrm- 
ed that she is an excellent milker. Three heifers 
of her produce we also admired ; the two youngest 
were strikingly like their dam. After the Short* 
Horns, we were shown a few good Cotswold, and 
South-Down sheep, imported direct from En^and 
by Messrs. Bagg & Wait of Orange Ca, in this 
state. The stock-hogs are a cross of the Berkshire 
upon the Thin-Rinds, (a grade Chinese,) and they 
make excellent porkers. 

Fabm BufLDiNos. — These are among the most 
complete we have seen in any place, and we speak 
a( them with the more pleasure, because they art 
bkmeably deficient in farm buildings throughout 
the whole southwest The climate here, it is traei 
is warmer and much more open than at the north ; 
but it is in this wry opennessp that consists the 
principal suffering of the stock. The ground dur- 
ing this time is muddy, cdd, and damp ; and worse» 
consequently, for animals to repose upon, than 
when fhizen dry, or covered with snow. Sudden 
changes are continually taking place. Mild wetp 
ther prevails for a few days, rdaxing the system; 
this is then followed not unfrequently by intense 
cold; the thermometer sinking m 48 hours from 
55'* or 60* above, to zero, and sometimes 8P to 10* 
below it These sudden changes are very injuri- 
ous to man and beast, and hx more to be dreaded 
than the steady cold of northern latitudes; and fo 
this reason, more attention should be paid to tile 
warmth of their dress on the part of the people 
here, and to the housing of stock, than is generally 
done. It would lessen disease, add to their lon- 
gevity, and give a handsomer, fbller, and mors 
healthful physical appearance. Bat to return more 
immediately to our subject. 

With the exception of the usually reserved gang- 
way on the bam-floor, the lower story is devoted 
to stables. These are planked, and each animal 
is accommodated with a separate stall Behind 
them is a shallow gutter, runnmg the whole length 
of the stable, which conduets the liquid Mii^ 
from the animals into a cess-pod in the yard, and 
is there absorbed by muck. The solid manure is 
also equally carefblly saved and applM to the 
land, and notwithstanding the proverbial fertility 
of the soil of Kentucky, Mr. Oiey assured us that 
he consideied himself wdl paid In the increase U 
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Us crops, for the labor employed in thus sariog 
fnA applying his manure. OTer>head in the bam 
are loAs f&c hay and straw ; a straw-catter to pre- 
pare them for feeding ; cnbs and bins for grain ; 
and a large square box with heary wooden poond- 
ers, for the hands to poond np com and cob into 
meal on rainy days, when they can do nothing 
else. This cob-meal is usually mixed np with 
water, and allowed to stand tilt it ferments, and is 
then fed to the stock. 

The DAiaT.— This is a sofficiently roomy build- 
ing, of one story, situated in a little deR a short 
distance from the mansion. One of the gable ends 
abuts against a nearly perpendicular diff, out of 
which bursts a clear guigling spring, that takes its 
course through the centre of the rocky ffoor of the 
dairy, and then finds its way into the Talley be- 
low. Here is erery conrenience for making but- 
ter and cheese, in which Mr. Grey excels. We 
hare dwelt thus minutely on the plantation, stock, 
and buildings of Mr. Grey, because we consider 
them an excellent example to follow in Kentucky ; 
tnd also for the purpose of giring our northem 
readers a general idea of the husbandry at the 
west, of which the great majority entertain the 
most indefinite notions imaginable. 

Mr. Habt's PLANTATioN.--After taking an early 
dinner, Mr. Grey ordered up his boggy, and we 
Started for Mr. Nathaniel Hart's. This was some 
few miles off, yet in order to get there we paid no 
attention to the public roads, but took our way 
oret gentle hill and dale, through woodland-pas- 
tures, and among fields coAtaining a hundred acres 
or more in each, under a single fence. For the 
purpose of opening and shutting the field-gates as 
we passed, we were accompanied by an ebony ur- 
chhi, as out-rider, mounted on the bare back of a 
high-spirited gray nag, which he rode with no lit- 
tle address. This seemed quite a gala business 
for him ; and bare-headed, with his thick wooQj 
locks fluttering in the wind, and his shbrt-colhir 
wide open, he went grinning along, now advancing 
at a hard gallop, and anon closing up at a fast trot, 
swinging open and shutting to the gates, shak- 
ing his pate, and hallooing to every animal that he 
thought did not move with sufficient alacrity from 
our destined path. 

" Yo ! ho ! So you no more, Misser Cow — then 
Pompey make you,** and at her he charged, bran- 
dishing a long stick, like a Cossack of the Don 
with his spear, the gray nag at the same time hy- 
ing back his ears, and opening his mouth, and 
showing his teeth, as if grinning in fiery sympathy 
with his redoubtable rider, and ready to devour the 



animal that so sluggiafaly obstructed the patlu 
But one look from the cow, or whatever beast it 
might be, at the hone and boy, seemed quite 
enough ; and without waiting further hints, tliey 
would shake their taib, then give them a digbt 
curl, and set off at a round scamper, the triumpb- 
ant Pompey following up their career a short dis- 
tance, singing with high satisfbctkn: — 

I tell you so, aow Mister Cow; 
To, ho, yoQ go, bow wow, bow wow. 

Mr. Hart's plantauon k a very fine one, and he 
b one of the largest hemp-growers in Eeotucky. 
He has done mueh to introduce a system of watcr- 
mtting hemp in poods, which we think is the beat 
and most simple of the kind yet tried. He has 
promised as a description of this, with his late im- 
provements, and we trust that we shall be &vored 
with it 8ooo,*fbr the benefit of those desirous of 
preparing their hemp (or market by the pond- water- 
rotting process. There is so much In common 
with Kentucky plantations, that it is tumecessary 
to dwell farther upon particulars. Mr. Hart% 
stock of cattle is princlpalfy derived from the first 
importation of the Short-Homs into Kentucky, ia 
1817. He keeps a flock of about 800 Merino sheep, 
which, low as wool is, he thinks make him as 
good, if not a better return, than anything ebe 
which his plantation produces. Sheep-husfiondry 
is attracting much attention at present in Een^ 
tacky. It is a very superior region indeed, for 
sheep, and if the planters would go judiciously into 
the fine-woolled breeds, wool would soon become 
an article of large export with them, and a source 
of considerable profit Let it be remembered, that 
the cheaper and better wool can be produced, the 
more there will be consimied of it; and the cheap- 
er and better, woollen ch)ths will be furnished im 
return. We need not fear overstocking the oounr 
try in our generation. 

Mr. Hart keeps quite a herd of deer in his 
park, and several head of elk. These last, wit& 
their large branching horns, and lofty, erect heada, 
have a noble appearance. He formerly had a few 
buffaloes, but they became so troublesome in break, 
iqg down fences, and nllymg out whenerer they 
pleased, to the great terror of the country rounds 
that he was at last obliged to kill them. BullUb 
bulls get somewhat ferocious as they grow old, 
and are rather dangerous animals on the planta- 
tion. While in Kentucky, we picked up sonse 
comic anecdotes of their doings as th«y turned out; 
but a feather's weight in the odier scale nught 
have made them equally tragical ; and upon tlie 
whole, imless enclosed within a fence that they 
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could not break down, we should adTise our 
friends to eschew keeping buffaloes. 

BREEDS OF FOWLS. 

In perusing the American Poultry Book, which 
we noticed in our October No., we find the follow- 
ing recommendalioQ for selecting a stock for the 
poultrf-yard : — 

The better practice would seem to be, in order 
to make the poultry-yard most profitable, to select 
no particular breed. Commence with pullets and 
cocks of the first year, of all the breeds mentioned 
aboTe, except bantams, and without any regard to 
color excepting those of a pure white. It would 
be well, if possible, to select the cocks from the 
fliame yard. Every year exchange a nest-ful) of 
eggs with your neighbors, or such as have jpood 
fowls. By pursuing steadily this practice of ex- 
changing egg»i you will jrearly infuse new blood 
into ^our stock, and avoid the inconvenience of 
breedmg in and in. Without being aware of this 
fiict, many farmers find their stock running outt 
Ire 

Now the above plan for forming a slock for the 
poultry-yard we hold to be perfectly absurd, and 
one might with just the same propriety, advise 
mingling all the different breeds of horses or cat- 
tle together, for the purpose of forming a good 
stock, as the different varieties of fowls ; and we 
Deed only consider for one moment, the incongru- 
ity of the materials which form them, to be con- 
vinced of this. There is the pugnacious Game, 
cock; the pheasant-shaped Top-knot ; the coarse 
Malay; the thick-skinned Negro-fowl; the tender 
Chinese or Merino; the tailless Rumpless ; the 
Friesland, with reversed feathers; the short-leg- 
ged Creeper ; the five-toed Dorking ; &c, &c ; all 
thrown into one helter-skelter mass, the progeny 
of which would prove as contemptible a race of 
mongrels as ever graced a dimg-hill, and beyond 
the precincts of a dung-hill they would scarcely be 
worth removing. 

Those who have most eminently succeeded in 
breeding fowls, have adopted the same course in 
doing so, which is followed by judicious breeders 
of animals ; and that is, by sticking to the breed, 
when it is a good one, in its utmost purity ; choos- 
ing the best of the flock from which to propagate, 
and thus contbuing. In-and-in breeding, to a cer- 
tain extent, when pursued by thoae who thoroughly 
understand their business, has been productive of 
the best results. The finest, the largest, and the 
most indomitable game-cocks have thus been bred ; 
and if we possessed a good breed of poultry of any 
kind, we should be very careful how we exchang- 
ed eggs with our neighbort for the purpose of im- 



proving them. If they had a superior stock to our 
own, of the same breed, we would select from 
among them grown birds only; we shotild then 
know what we got, and be able to make improve- 
ments upon those we already possessed. It is by 
mingling all sorts of breeds together, without any 
definite notion as to the results, that ** many farm- 
ers find their stock running out^; and if every 
one were to follow this course, we should soon be 
without a single good fowl in our poultry-yards. 
We really regret to see a book like this on American 
Poultry, which in the main is a good little work, 
recommend such a course of breeding; for in our 
humble judgment it is the very worst which could 
be pursued. 

We can not say that we much like the author^ 
advice either, as to the choice of a cock. Why he 
should be ** restless, not very large, with a thick and 
stout bill, long spurs," &c., we can not divine. The 
best cocks we ever kept, and those of the most in- 
domitable courage, when fighting was necessary, 
were the most quiet, attentive, and polite in their 
sera^io : they were also of rather large size for 
their breed ; with fine heads, bills, feet, and legs* 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

The Farmers* Club resumed their meetings, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 13th, at the Repository of the Amer- 
ican Institute. 

The meeting commenced by reading a commti- 
nication from the President of the Manhattan Gas 
Light Company, David C. Colden, Esq., inviting 
the attention of farmers, and all interested in agri« 
culture, to the value of the refuse of gas-works as 
maDure. Extracts from the works of Liebig, and 
Johnston were then read, setting forth the power- 
ful fertilising properties of ammoniacal liquor, 
with which the refuse of gas-works is found to be 
strongly impregnated. AAer some conversation 
on the subject, in which Mr. Stevens, Commodore 
De Kay, Mr. Meigs, and Mr. Wakeman, took part, 
as to the best method of disposing of this com- 
munication, it was resolved that it be referred to 
a committee consisting of Gen. Tallmadge, Mr. 
Prince, Gen. Johnson, Col. Clarke, and Mr. Town- 
send, to report at the next meeting of the club. 

Mr. William IL Prince, of Flushing, presented 
to the meeting, specimens of nineteen different va- 
rieties of apples, among which were several ojf 
very large size and superior quality. 

Mr. Meigs presented seeds of a new variety of 
squaih, the Cueurbitur bieoior, 

Mr. Ward, cuttings from a vine which inrodoced 
ripe Isabella grapes on the 5th September. 
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A desoltoiy coarenatioa then ansoed ts to the 
future proceedings of the dub. Much dirertity of 
opioioQ appeared to exist as to the propriety of 
holding the meetings weekly, fortnightly, or month- 
ly, when a committee was appointed to report up* 
on the subject. 

Dr. Field next called the attention of the club to 
a subject which he considered desernng their se- 
rious attention, viz : the present condition of the 
children now in the alms-house on Long Island. 
He thought they might be employed adrantage- 
ously to themselves and the public, either in the 
cultivation of the mulberry, and general manage- 
ment of silk, or in horticcdtural occupations. He 
then proceeded to describe with feeling eloquence, 
their presait deplOTable condition, both morally 
and physically, arising from the system of idleness 
they are now allowed to pursue. 

He was followed by Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Car- 
ter, who both agreed that it was high time some 
tHejpB should be uken to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor children, and it was finally resolved : 

That a committee consisting of Dr. Field, Mr. 
Stevens, and Mr. Carter, be appointed to investi- 
gate the sutject, and petition the corporation that 
the pauper children of this city, nq>v on the Long 
Island iarm, be employed in horti^oltura] pursuits 
generally, and also in the raising a^d manufacture 
(^sUk. 

Mr. Stevens then made sobm remarks on the sub- 
ject of wax-flowers and fruits, a specimen of which 
was exhibited by Mr. Lane. Mr. Stevens thought 
that a model of every new variety of fruit ought 
to be uken in wax, and preserved at the Reposito- 
ry of the Institute. 

A motion was made and carried that the execu- 
tive committee be instructed to consider the sub- 
ject 

Gen. Tallmadge suggested that a list of donors 
of frttits» &c, be kept by the secretary, and placed 
on the records of the club at every meeting, which 
was unanimously agreed ta 

The meeting then adjourned to Tuesday, the 
28Ui November. 

The following are the extracU on refose gas, 
sent to the dub by the President of the Manhattan 
Gas-Light Company :— 

** If the properties of manure, and its agency up- 
on the growth of the vegetakde worid, can be ex- 
plained t)y chemistry, we shall find the amraonia- 
cal liquor produced in gas-works, to be a valuable 
substitote fer those manures, by the application of 
which it is mtended to supply the sou with nitro- 
g€n. 
^One of the most valuable manures is urine, 



and its excellence depends alnuMt entirely vpcn 
the ammoniacal salis which it holds in solutioa. 
The relative value of urine as manure, deoendi 
upon the quantity of nitro^ the different Idnds 
yteld* Thus httman nrine m the most esteemed, 
and that of homed animals the least" — CUggt 
Treatise on Oas-Making. 

According to Liebig, 547 pounds of human ex- 
crement contain 16.41 pounds of nitrogen ; a qoas- 
tity suffident to yield the nitrogen of 800 pounds sf 
wheat, rye, oats, or of 900 pounds of barley. How 
much more, then* will be supplied from an eqioal 
weight of ammoniacal liquor! 

Mr. J. Watson, the manager of the gas-wocks 
at Kirriemuir, has &vored me with the foUowiag 
facts: — 

** The ammoniacal liquor on the rarfiiee of the 
tar-wdl has been found a very great imptove- 
ment as a manure for raising crops of grass m tUs 
quarter, by being sprinkled on the fidd in the 
same way as water is put on public streets in luge 
towns, to keep down dust in dry weather. I have 
myself seen an exp^ment of this tried, and esa 
say that part of a field of grass sprinkled in this 
way, after the first cutting, was far superior to any 
other part of the fidd receiving manure of any 
other kind, and that the part so sprinkled, or 
showered over, was resdy to be cut down a seccud 
time in the course of betweoi fourteen days ud 
three weeks; whereas, the other part of the idd 
cut at the same time, was only beginniM to spring 
or rise from the roots in that time. It most be 
mixed up before use with four parts of comnaon 
water. In particular, the said ex|)eriment of the 
^^ts-water has been used by David Nairn, Esq., 
Doumkilba, near Meigle, in this neighborhood, 
with success ; and I am informed that he has pur- 
chased and taken a lease of the ammoniacal liquor 
from different cas-companies in this country. 

** I am convmced much cood might be derived 
from different qualities of the refuse prodpets of 
gas-works as manure. An inquiry into this sob- 
jcct would remunerate the engines or agrieultop' 
Ist to the full, and would besides confer a cooside^ 
able benefit upon his fellows, and give that prac- 
tical proof of the cOTecmess of a theory so wel- 
come to the man of science." 

" The fertilizing power of (fypsirai has been ex- 
plained by its supposed acuon on the am mcnis 
which is presumed to exist in the atEK)q[>here. if 
this be the true explanation, a substance eontam- 
ing ammonia should act at least as energetically. 
At all events, the action of fddyard manure and 
(rif putrid urine, is supfKwed to dqwnd ehieAy^ oa 
the ammonia they contain or give ofil 

''Now among the substances c on t aitim g aaaW' 
nia in krge quantity, the ammoniacal liquor of the 
gas-works is one which can easily be obtained, 
and can be applied in a li^id state at very littb 
cost It must be previously diluted with water 
till its taste and smdl become searcdypcfcepdUe. 
" I would propose therefore, as a nmher erpg - 
iment, that along with one or more of the nbiMn- 
ces above mentioned, the ammoniacal Kqttor of the 
gaa-works should be tried> on a measured j 
of grooad, and, if possible, in the same r 
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**Soot as a manore is supposed to act partly, if 
not chiefly in consequence of the ammonia it con- 
tains. In Gloucestershire, it is applied to potatoes 
and to wheat, chiefly to the latter, and with great 
success. In the wolds of Yorkshire it is also ap- 
plied largely to the wheat-cron. In thii cotmtry 
It is frequently used on grass lanu. I am not aware 
that it IS extensively used on clorer. I am inclin- 
ed to anticipate that the sulphur it contains, in ad- 
dition to ammonia, would render it useful to this 
plant. At all erents comparative experiments in 
the same field with the gypsum and the ammo- 
niacal liquor, are likely to lead to interesting re- 
sults. 

• • * 41 Of ammoniacal liquor 100 or 200 
f^ODS per acre, aceordinff to its strength, for this 
18 constantly varying. It must also be diluted 
with so large a quantity of water as wiU render 
it perfectly tasteless, and is likely to prove most 
beneficial if laid on at several successive periods.'* 
'-^oJmstotCs AfrteuttuTol Chemistry, part 1. 

** Sal ammoniac is probably too ezp^sive an ar* 
tide to be employed; but sulphate of ammonia 
may be had of the wholesale chemist at a price 
considerably more reasonable, and the ammonia- 
eal liqiior of the ^[as-manuiactories, through the 
distillation of coal, is a still cheaper commodity." 
-^LUbig's Agricultural Chemistry* 

** Its efficacy as a manure is vouched for by many 
who have made trial of it upon their land. See a 
commimication by Mr. Paynter on gas-water as a 
nanure."— /ovmo/ Royal Ag. Soc, No. 1. 

THE NEXT ANNUAL SHOW OF THE STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

As the annual show of the New York State Ag- 
ricnltnral Society is now sure to bring fifteen to 
twenty thousand strangers into the place where it 
may be held, to pass three or four days there, and 
spend their money pretty freely, it has become 
quite an olgect with the different towns situated 
on the great thoroogh&res, fo have the exhibitions 
within their boundaries as oAen as possible. Strong 
norements will be made for these hereafWr ; but 
we tmst that the Society will weigh well the djf> 
faent claims (deferred for its fiivor, and that no 
other consideration than the public good, and the 
' spread of its influence, will have weight in its de- 



I AttMuy, Syracuse, and Rochester, each having 

, bad the advantage of one of these meetbgs, other 

f towns now are solkitittg the like fitvor; and among 

^ those which are pieferriog thdr daims for the 

I diow of 1844, we understand that Buffalo, Utica, 
and Poughkeepsie, are the most prominent Per- 

t haps as the northern and western parts of the State 

t hmre now had the benefit of three of the exhibi- 

' tions of the Sodety, it is no more than &ir that 

[. sonie attention be paidtothetonthem and eastern 

i portkms. We have heard this dty named as a 



very suitable place for the show of next year, and 
the only objection we can anddpate to it is, that 
it is an extreme end (^ the State. Granted ; and 
is not Buffalo the same ? Yet, notwithstanding 
This, we contend that New York or Buffalo is 
just as &irly entitled in their turn to one of the 
exhibitions of the Sodety, as Albany, Syracuse, or 
Rochester. However, as our own interests might 
be somewhat served by a meeting ef the State So- 
ciety in this city, we shall waive advocating its 
daims to one for the jinresent, and content our- 
selves with stating those of Poughkeepsie. 

1. This town is 210 miles by the usual travel- 
led route, northwest from Montauk Point, the 
southeast end of the State. This is as great a 
distance as from Poughkeepsie to Syracuse, and 
41 miles further than the railroad route, though a 
drcuitous one, from Syracuse to Buffalo; so that 
it may fairiy be said to be the hither-end of a 
third-part of the limits of the State. 

8. The population, from Dutchess county, south 
and east, includes about one fourth of that of the 
whde State. 

3. Poughkeepsie is easy bf access by land or 
water, and being situated on the Hudson, hundreds 
of strangers firom the neighboring States, especial- 
ly the southern ones, would visit a show here, 
when they could hardly be induced to go farther 
north or west, and as these visiters are always 
purchasers to a greater or less extent, it is quite 
an object to get them to attend. 

4. This town is the capital of one of the oldest, 
wealthiest, and most populous counties of the 
State, and the one whose general system of agri- 
culture is probably more highly advanced than 
any other. Dutchess, and the neighboring coun- 
ties, have also considerable improved stock— much 
more than we had any idea ot till our recent ex- 
cursions in these parts. Durham, Devon, and 
Ayrshire cattle abound ; superior road and blood 
horses; Cotswdd, Leicester, South Down, and 
numerous flocks of Merino sheep ; the products olt 
the dairy; agricultural implements, and roots, 
seeds, fruits, flowers, and domestic &bric8. 

5. Poughkeepsie is ready at her own expense^ 
to build pens for the stock, and furnish all other 
needfU accommodation for the Sodety, which will 
be a saving of expense to it of at least $1,000. 

Lastly, there is more accumulated wealth in 
the southern, than other parts of the State, and 
the Sodety, by holding a fidr proportion of its 
shows in this quarter, will make itsdf many 
staunch friends, and be introduced to thousands 
who would otherwise be Ignorant of its great imOh 
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lie merits. The Agricoltural Society of the State 
of New York it looked up to as an example 
throughout the country, and it should be careful to 
avoid even the appearance of being partial or local 
in its jHToceedings. The national societies of Ghreat 
Britain and Ireland, adopt the course of holding 
their shows in, not only the central, but the ex- 
treme paru of the kingdom ; and this is one great 
reason d" theii popularity among all classes. 

a:our fn finfllaitDf. No. 15- 

Thinxing that our readers had become some- 
what satiated with so much upon foreign matters 
as have hitherto found place in this journal, we 
had desisted for several months past, giving 
sketches of the agriculture of England; but hav- 
ing recently received so many solicitations to con- 
tinue them, we again take up the subject, and 
shall pursue it pretty regularly through the whole 
of our third volume, if such seems to be the pleas- 
ure of a majority of our subscribers. Perhaps, to 
these, we may also add sketches of some things 
we saw in Russia, the recollections of which are 
very pleasant, at least to us, yet whether we shaU 
make them equally so in relating them to others, 
remains to be seen. 

Chatswortb, Seat of the Dttxx of Dsvoi«- 
SHiXE. — In returning from Yorkshire to London on 
the North Midland railroad, we stopped at the 
Chesterfield station, for the purpose of making an 
excursicai to Chatswortb, to view the celebrated 
gardens and immense conservatory of this superb 
place. It was a raw morning in August, and as 
we jumped from a confined seat in the mil-coach, 
we were glad to be on our feet once more, and 
have an opportunity of rousing our blood by a 
smart walk from the station into- the town. We 
stopped at the Angel inn, took a hearty breakfast, 
and while waiting a gig being made ready to con* 
vey us to Chatswortb, stepped out for a stroll over 
4he place. Chesterfield is a dingy old town, of 
about 6,000 inhabitants, and has little to recom- 
mend it to the notice of strangers, save the spire 
of All Samts' Church. Thb rises to the height 
* of 230 feet, is curioudy channeled, and covered 
with lead, and is so much out of perpendicular, as 
to attract marked attention in passing it, even 
when at a considerable distance. It being mar- 
ket-day, the town was thronged with &rmers 
from the country, exposing stock and agricultural 
products in the square for sale. There was little 
in these, however, deserving particular attention, 
and aAer giving them a hasty look, we returned 



to the inn. As we came up, a dapper waiter an- 
nounced the " OSS and gig as Aall ready ;" when 
in we jumped, and set out for Chatswortb at a 
round pace, distant, if we recollect right, aboat 8 
miles. 

Derbyshire possesses the wildest and most bro- 
ken scenery of any county in England, and after 
passing over the flat surface of Yorkshire, it was 
quite a relief to find ourselves trotting up and 
down along a road winding picturesqaely around 
high hills, and over deep narrow dales. An 
hour's drive or so, brought us to the preity little 
village of Edensor, close by the inn of which, is 
the entrance to Chatswortb. The village is sit- 
uated within the park, and is the property of the 
Duke, and certainly it is the most charmin^g one 
we ever saw. Every cottage is of stone, and bo 
two alike in their architecture. One is a naimic 
Gothic castle ; another a cottage om6e ; a third in 
the Elizabethan, a fourth in the Swiss, and per- 
haps a fifth in the Tudor style. Ever3rthing then 
was so complete about them — the pretty gardens 
full of flowers — the hedges so neatly trimmed — the 
yards, laid down with the greenest and softest of 
turf, and the shrubbery so tastefully planted! 
These, were the residences of the laborers on the 
estate, the possession of which any one might envy 
them, and denre to be able to call his home. At- 
tached to the village is a fine old church, and 
around it an ample yard, handsomdy walled in 
with strong mason-work. Altogether, this v3- 
lage is quite a gem in its way, and we were gumg 
to add, an epitome of its owner's heart ; fur on all 
his estates, whether in England or Ireland, the 
Duke of Devonshire has made it a point to proteet 
and bountifully provide for his people. There is 
no want, or suffering, or seeking the poor-hoote, 
by the tenantry, allowed by this kind-hearted, be> 
nevolent man« 

Turning from Edeosor, and aacendiwg a moond- 
like hill to the left (/ the carriage-road, the palace 
and the grounds of ChaUworth appear to the 
greatest advantage. Immediately bdow is the 
river Derwent,tracing its ^NirkliDg course through 
a rich vale, where were perhaps 1,500 deer brows- 
ing or taking their gambols. A handaooie stone 
bridge spans the river, and just beyoBd, the gnmoA 
rises in t^races to a nairow plain, where stand 
the noble palace, with ita out-buildingB, and the 
immense conservatory, in magnificent grandeur. 
Back of these rises a lofty hill, the steep stdea of 
which are thickly phmted with fivest-^rees, and 
the summit is crowned with a high tower of oel»- 
gonal shape, built of stone. We were received at 
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the palace-gate by a servaot io handsome livery, 
and passing into the gallery of the eourt, a fine 
hearty girl made her appearance to conduct ns 
orer the building. The front of the palace is 
350 feet, and one of the side wings about 400 feet 
long, and this whde area contains a series of 
apartments called the drawing-room suite. An 
entire number of this paper would hardly suffice 
to give the reader a complete description of these 
magnificent rooms, and the treasures of art they 
contain, we therefore pass them over in silence. 
From these we strolled into the orangery, which 
is about 30 feet wide, and 200 feet long. It is full 
of beautiful exotics, and among them were several 
specimens of the Rhododendron Arboreuro, which 
bore, the preceding summer, over 2,000 flowers. 
We now walked out to the lawn in front of the 
palace, where one of the under-gardeners appear- 
ed to conduct us over the grounds. These are ex- 
tremely beautiful, with walled terraces in the 
Italian style, and fountains. One jet d^eau throws 
up a column 90 feet high. But the great show 
faeze in the way of water-works, is the cascade. 
It is entirely artificial, and must have been made 
at a great expense. The water rushes out from 
a series of lakes on top of the hill, and comes 
pouring down its side, taking a leap of about 80 
feet from one of the arches, and then falls for a 
length of 300 yards over a series of 24 ledges, and 
disappears amidst masses of rock, on the edge of 
the lawn. Here it finds a subterranean passage 
to the river Derwent. These water-works are 
looked upon by some critics with affected con- 
tempt ; not so wiih us, however, we greatly ad- 
mired them in their way ; and yet we have seen 
Niagara a thousand times, and had a peep at most 
of the other water-falls worth looking at in the 
United States. We have no sympathy with such 
hypercriiics as profess a distaste to the cascade at 
Chatsworth : as a work of art, it is a magnificent 
ihiog, and to our eye, in keeping with the palace 
and grounds ; and we viewed it with interest. A 
bronze tree a little farther on, excited still greater 
eorioeity with us than the cascade, for it was 
made to act the part of a fountain, by throwing 
water from a thousand sprigs and leaves all around 
in a shower of spray. 

Bat leaving this and the exquisite scenery of the 
lawn, we passed on by a winding carriage-road to 
a short distance to the conservatory. This was 
350 feet long, 150 feet wide, and nearly 70 feet 
high ; and when fully completed, is to have an ad- 
dirional length of loO feet. . The roof is an urch. 



and is covered with plate glass of the best kind, 
anil so thick as to resist the heaviest hail. It is 
heated by irou tubes of hot water, and to these aie 
added others for cold water, and the whole, if 
stretched out to a single length, we were infiMnoMd 
would extend nearly six miles. The plants and 
trees here are distributed in open borders, each 
class being placed in the soil most proper for it, 
and the temperature so regulated as to suit their 
natural state as neariy as possible. Not far from 
the centre is an immense rockery rising about 50 
feet high, and from the fissures of the thick 
slabs of stone that compose it, (he cactus and other 
plants grow out as in their natural state. Half 
way up this huge precipice is a little lake with 
islets, and in this, water-lilies and other aquatic 
plants of the rarest and most beautiful kinds. A 
wild goat path leads to the top of the rockery, and 
beneath it is a wide, deep cave. The variety of 
shrubs and plants in this immense conservatory it 
very great ; some of the trees already reach nearly 
to the top of the roof, and othen presented dimen- 
sions gigantic in the extreme for those within a 
green-house. There are wide folding-doors at 
each end of the conservatory, and any time ha 
pleases, the Duke can have a drive with his coach 
and four horses through it. Taking it altogether^ 
it is by far the most magnificent thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. The whole cost of it is not 
less than half a million of dollars, which is but a 
little over the present annual income of its wealthy 
possessor. 

After leaving the conservatory, we took a zi^ 
zag road, and ascended through the forest to the 
crown of the hill by the octagonal tower. A pea^ 
ant family was residing here, who permitted us 
to ascend it to the top. The view from this is no 
less extensive than beautiful, of Chatsworth and 
t he wild broken country around. Descending from 
this high perch we had quite a chat with the peas- 
ant's wife. She informed us that the tower was 
built by a predecessor of the present Duke, for the 
purpose of giving the ladies at the palace an ofh 
portunity of seeing the fox-hunting which former- 
ly took place at Chatsworth. Upon taking leavav 
the good woman directed a little rosy-Aced daugh- 
ter to show us the lakes on the hill, the sources 
of the cascade and fountains below. After some- 
thing of a stroll through the woods, we found two 
large expanses of water belted in by thick rows of 
the larch and fir, and apparently as isolated as if 
in a wild forest of our own country. The white 
swan and the black are kept here, and most other 
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kiiids of curious water*fowL Our pretty guide 
tntwered all our inquiriea with inteliigeoce, and 
at paning we gare her a small guerdon, kn which 
ilie returned a grateAil *^ thank'e zur" and a low 
oourteqr, and then, with the lightness of a young 
fitwii, skipped into the woods, and immediately dis- 
appeared. Descending the hill toward the pal- 
ace we came to the stables. These are yery ex- 
tensire, of quadrangular shape, and large coon- 
yards within. At a distance, with their imposing 
architecture, they might almost pass for the palace 
itself. 

We now bent our steps to the hause of the cele- 
brated Mr. Paxton, the head gardener of the Duke 
cf Deronshire, editor of the Magazine of Botany 
which bears his name, and one of the first botan- 
ists of England. His residence is within the park, 
about a quarter of a mile from the palace, vid is 
a roomy, beautiful cottage, completely envdoped 
in flowers and flowering shrubbery, with a hand- 
some Uttle coBserratory at the end. Much to our 
regret, he was not at home; but a sub-gardener, 
quite an intelligent man, Tolunteered to sliow us 
the gardens. They occupy 18 acres, and are en- 
dosed by a thick, brick wall, about twelve feet 
high. Here are the experimental and kitchen 
gardens, and hundreds of fruit-bearing espaliers, 
framed up the walls. In addition to these there 
are forcing pits in almndance, and upward of 
SO hot-houses, about 300 feet long each, deroted 
to different pwposes, one of the most extend? e of 
which is the growing of pine apples. All these 
things may be considered very extraragant, but in 
supporting them, the Duke of Devonshire has done 
much for the cause of sdenoe, and has conferred a 
lasting benefit on his country. 

We left Chauworth with regret; the day we 
spent there we would have gladly prolonged to a 
wa^ and then we should have gained but an im- 
peifect knowledge of the treasures of nature and 
art which are stored up here for the admiration 
ef thousands of ridters. Mary Queen of Scots 
WIS some time a prisoner here ; so also was Mar- 
shal Tftllard, who was captured at the battle of 
Blenheim. What were the thoughts of the beau- 
tiful Queen upon taking leave of it, hbtory does 
not record; but the Marshal, no less gracefully 
lluui hapfdly, said : ** When I return to France 
aad reckon up the days of my captivity in England, 
I shall leave out all those I have spent at Chats- 
Worth." And so thought we, paudng on the 
ttoond-like hill again, as we retraced our steps to 
Bdensor, and cast a last lingering look upon the 
park, and palace, and forest hills in the back- 



ground, lit up by the dear, gkrious son just sink* 
ing beneath the horixoo. 

AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 
The PRtLADKLnnA Socnrrr hdd its annual shoiw 
at the Lamb tavern, October 4, 5, and 6. The 
Gkrmantown Telegraph states, in the Rep^t •f 
the CommitUt of Arrangements^ that the di^ay 
of horses was unusually attractive, exhibiting the 
various breeds for the turi^ road, and &rm, in coo- 
sideraUe numbers. The Durham cattle seem at 
last to be getting the better of prqudice in that 
quarter, and in their superior forms and deep milk- 
ing qualities, have shamed neariy everything dae 
from the ground, save a few fine Devoos and cap^ 
tal grade Durham miikeis. Of sheep and swine, 
there were very few present, which is the more 
to be regretted, as these animals exist in consider- 
able numbers and of superior breeds thronghoat 
the neighboring counties of Montgomery, Dela- 
ware, Chester, and Lancaster. Of Agricoliural 
Imjrfements and Products there was a good show, 
and the Piowing^Match proved an interesting a& 
hit. Peter A. Browne, Esq., delivered the ad- 
dress, which we find at length in the Farmers* 
Cabinet. Anxng other things, he contends ao 
less strenuoudy than justly for the establishment 
of Agricultural schools and Professorships. Froos 
another part of the address we subjoin a few sug- 
gestions. 

First, then, it is feared that our agricnltutal 
friends have not yet paid ail the attention that the 
subject demands, to a judidous rotation of crops, 
adapted to our eiimate ; particulariy in regard to 
roots. 

Second. Much has been done, that is beyond 
all praise, in insuring the best breeds of cattle. 
While we hear pronounced with gratitude, the 
names of Mease, Powell, Brantz, Clay, Gowen, 
and Kdley, let us not forget that the task ia not 
finished. 

Third. Sdlin^, it is apprehended, has been too 
much neglected by most American husbandmen. 

Fourth. Irrigation has also been too little at- 
tended to in the United States. 

Fifth. Proper care and precaution have not 
been sufficiently bestowed upon the sdection of 
seeds. This is a subject of the greatest import 
tance. 

Sixth. Much is vet to be learned in regard to 
the preservation ana economical use of manure. 

Seventh. The introduction, more generally, of 
labor-saring machinery, and particiuarly or the 
itinerant thrashing-machine, deserves to be men- 
tioned. 

Eighth. Gardening and raising fruit are much 
nefflected by our farmers. 

It is respectfully suggested that special com- 
Imittees might, with advantage, be raised upon 
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these and other useful topics, to report at the next 
annual meeting. 

Pennsylrania contains nearly thirty millions of 
acres. According to the census of 1840, she had 
a population of one million seren hundred and odd 
thousands, which is nineteen acres and a fraction 
for each inhabitant. In 1842, she raised, of grains 
of all kinds, upward of sixty millions of busnels ; 
of potatoes, nearhr thirteen millions of bushels ; 
of hay, upward or two millions and a quarter of 
tons; of flax and hemp, upward of three thousand 
three hundred tons ; of tooacco, four hundred and 
eightv thousand tons ; of silk, upward of twentj- 
one tnousand pounds; of sugar, nearly three mil- 
lions and a half of pounds ; and of wines, nearly 
eighteen thousand gallons. 

Thb Hsn&ico Socibtt held its third annual show 
at Bichmond, Virginia, NoTember Ist The pro- 
ceedings are published in the Richmond Enquirer. 
The Executive Committee reports, that although 
there is a falling off in its receipts, there is an in* 
creased interest and attention to its proceedings by 
the planters. Mr. C. T. Botts, Editor of the 
Southern Planter, made the address, from which 
we aubjoia an extract 

This society was organized and has been chiefly 
supported by a few public-spirited jrentlemen in 
the neighborhood. Its benencial effects are felt 
and seen bv all of you. To form a proper appre- 
ciation of tnem, you hare only to ride in aiiy di- 
rection about the suburbs of the city. Rude 
grounds hare been converted into productive gar- 
dens, and barren wastes into smiling fields. I 
recollect a hidy's saying to me last summer, that 
she meant to make her husband become a mem- 
ber of this society, because it had done so much to 
beautify the rides and walks about the city. She 
declared the time had been when it gave ner a fit 
of the horrors, (she was a nervous lady,) to order 
her carriage for an evening drive ; but that now, 
there was nothing that she and her children en- 
joyed so much. But this is not all. Let him who 
has been familiar with your market ibr the last 
eight or ten years, compare its present abundant 
supplies of the finest fruits and vegetables, with 
the meager exhibition of former days ; and, after 
all, let OS be as sentimental as we will, a good 
market plajrs a very impurtaut part in the comedy 
of human faiappittess. Our merchants and mechan- 
ics too shoola remember, that these exhibitions 
are annually becoming more and more attractive, 
and that they are by no means inefficient in in- 
creasing the trade of the city. But, over and 
above all considerations of dollars and cents, let us, 
one and alt, come forward and enrol our names as 
members of this association, which represents the 
great agricultural interest of the state, and which 
should be the pride and ornament of its metropolis. 

Laxx CotTKTT SociBTY.^The show of this so- 
ciety took place at Medina, Ohio, and a complete 
account of its proceedings may be found in the 
PainsvUle Telegraph. In addition to the usual 
show of stock, &C., an extensive procession was 
got up of wsfOQS and carriages, preceded by bands 



of music One of these held no less than 35 ladies, 
engaged in the laudable occupations of knittmg^ 
sewing, spinning, and various other domestic em- 
ployments. We wish we could chronicle mors 
such industrial displays, for we consider them an 
excellent feature in agricultural shows. 

BOUEBON CotTNTT SoCIETT OF KEfmTCXT.— Wc 

learn from the Paris Citizen, that the Eighth Ai^ 
nual show of this Society took place near Paris, 
and continued three days, and is said to be the 
largest and most varied ever held in Kentucky. 
The first two days were devoted to the exhibition 
of domestic animals, agricultural products, and 
farming implements; the third day, to that of do- 
mestic manufactures. The show of horses pres- 
ent was considered very superior ; they were of 
all varieties, from the mettlesome thorough-bred, 
to the enormous cart-horse. The Durhams and 
other homed stock were well represented, and 
gave evidence in their splendid proportions of the 
superiority of Kentucky pastures. The descendants 
are said to be an improvement over the original 
importations from Ei^land. Mr. Clay was pres- 
ent, and had a superb pair of blankets presented 
him by Mrs. James Hutchcraft. These were 
made from the wool of Leicester sheep, and were 
of imcommon size and thickness, weighing 23 lbs. 
the pair. On the presentation of these blankets^ 
Mr. Clay was addressed by the Hon. Garrett Davis, 
M. C, and he replied in his usual el^gan^ and 
happy manner. 

UAKFSmRE, HjLNPDEN, AND FeANKLIII SoCIRTT, 

Massachusetis. — The united show for the three 
wealthy and populous counties above, came off at 
the beautiful town of Northampton, on the 19th 
and 19th October, and we much regret on mors 
accounts than one, that we could not be present. 
The Boston Cultivator furnishes a full report. A 
large number of working-oxen of course were 
present, and to these were added some superb fiit 
oxen, exhibited by Mr. Sumner Chapin. The 
committee who reported upon this subject, attri- 
butes the superiority of the cattle to the large in- 
fusion of Short-Horn blood in their veins, and hence 
their fine symmetry, light ofial, and increased 
weight of fl^ on the more valuable parts, as com- 
pared with native stock when fattened for the 
shambles. Mr. Padi Lathrop exhibited some 
choice Short-Horas. Of native cows the commitF- 
tee thus speak: — 

Of the ten cows entered for the premiom as 
native animals, nearly or all have an mtermixtnrs 
of Short-Horn or other foreign blood. We award- 
ed to Mr. Minor Hiushcock the first premiom |ia 
this class. In his written statemcat to is it ap» 
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pears that her average product io milk for the six 
months, ending 1st October, was 49 lbs. per day, 
and in the months of June and July, 58 lbs. per 
-day. In batter, her average product in the same 
time was more than 11 lbs. per week, and io the 
month of Ja]]r alone, nearly 14 lbs. per week; yet 
in the same time he used the necessary milk and 
cream for his family of four persons. Your com- 
mittee have entire confidence in the statement of 
Mr. Hitchcock ; yet it is proper here to remark, 
that from his account of her, and though awarded 
a premium as a native animal, she partakes high- 

aof the blood of the Short-Horas. In the two 
uses of animals entered as of native and foreign 
originy it is obvious that a proper discriminatioD 
was not made ; for in some of the former there is 
evidently more of the blood of distinct imported 
races than the latter. Yet your committee deem- 
ed it their duty to award the premiums of tbt so- 
ciety to the two classes as they foimd them. 

Now here it is, most everywhere that oar native 
cows are found exoelling as milkers, we can trace 
a portion of their blood, (usually the greatest 
share,) to the Durhams, and yet there ore those 
who are constantly decrying the Short-Horns for 
not being mUkers. Verily a few particular people 
are very hard to be convinced. It is oar intention 
hereaAsff to make up a table of the milking quali- 
ties of the Short-Horns and their grades, and any 
one possessing information upon this subject, we 
shall be glad by their communicating the same to 
US. Mr. Paoli Lathrop of South Hadley took the 
first premiums on Durham bulls and heifers. Mr. 
Ira Penton of Belchertown on Durham oows. Mr. 
Sumner Chapin of Springfield, the first premiums 
on Fat Cattle and Working-Oxen. 

Sale of RAitnoinLLKT MEamoe. — Mr. Nathan- 
iel Hart, Jr., of Kentucky, has just passed through 
this city on his way home, having in company 
with him three Rambouillet Merino bucks, pur- 
chased of Mr. D. C. Collins of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Hart has kept a large flock of the old- 
fashioned Merinos for some time, on his planta- 
tion at Versailles, Woodford county, and has pur- 
chased these fine bucks, as the best animals which 
could be found, for the purpose of making improve- 
ments upon thenL Kentucky will have in these 
Bambouillets a valuable addition to her sheep 
stock, and we recommend their produce in advance, 
to the breeders of the western country. We un- 
derstand Mr. Collins has recently met with a great 
demand for his sheep, and that he has now dis- 
posed of all he has to spare this year. We con- 
gratulate htm upon it, and take some credit to 
ourselves, for calling public attention to his very 
valuable imported flock. 

Shesf-Dogs. — Theprice of a well-broke sheep- 
dog is $25 to $30. They ought always to be ac- 
companied by their shepherds, as they are taught 
to manage sheep in a peculiar way, which none 
bat reguTarly-bred shepnerds understand. 
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Annual MEsriifG of tbb N. Y. Stats Agr^ 
CULTURAL Society. — ^The annual meeting of the 
New York Sute Agricultural Society, wifl be held 
at the Society's room in the Old State Hall, Albir 
ny, on the 3d Wednesday, (the Hth,) of January, 
1844, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Persons intending to compete for the Societv's 
premiums on field-crops, essays, &c, are reminded 
that their statements and essays must be sent to 
the Recording Secretary, Albany, before the first 
of January. 

Presidents of County Agricultural Societies are 
also requested to transmit the reports required by 
the statute, to the Recording Secretary, previous 
to the annual meeting. 

LlTTHEB TUCKEE, Rcc Scc'y. 

U8T OF PREMIUMS 

0/HU JwteHeoM hutUuU.-^CmtiimeiL 

FLowxas. 

William Kent, Brooklyn^ L. I., for superior dakUas, 
in eluding eome extra-fine Ajnerican seedlings — gold 
medal. 

George C. Tborboniy 15 John street, N. Y., for a 
rich display of dahlias — gold medal. 

Daoiel Boll, Bloomingdale, N. Y., for a fine assort- 
ment of dahlias, including some fine Ameriean seed- 
lings— silver medal. 

Thomas Hogg k. Sons, 79th street, N. Y., for a good 
assortment of dahlias — Mrs. Loudon's Flower GaMen. 

William R. Prince, Flushing, L. I., for numenms 
varieties of dahlias — Downing's Rural Architecture. 

Thomas Addis Emmet, Mount Vernon, N. Y.— T. 
Cremmins, gardener — for a superior display of dahlias 
--Downing*s Cottage Architecture. 

William Phelan & Sons, 5th street, N. Y., for a fine 
display of dahlias — Hovey's Magazine. 

WUliaro Reid, 34th street and 4th avenue, N. Y., for 
an excellent assortment of daUias— Bridgenan's G«r> 
deners* Assistant. 

Wiliaro Laird, 17th street, N. Y., for an oniameBtal 
frame, decorated with flowers — Hovey's Magaxioe. 

James L. L. F. Warren, Brighton* Mass., for a beau- 
tiful boaquet of flowers — silver medal. 

Mrs. Jeremiah Brown, Brooklyn, L. I., for a beau- 
tiful vase of flowers — Mrs. Loudon's Flower Garden. 

J. B. Mantel, 46th street, N. Y., for an ornamental 
frame, decorated with flowers — American Flowcr-Gar- 
den Directory. 

Daniel BoU, Bloomingdale, N. Y., for namerons va- 
rieties of the rose, and other rare flowers — Mrs. Lou- 
don's Flower Garden. 

Samuel M. Cox, Bloomingdale road, N. Y., for a 
beautiful stand of flowers — ^American Fkywer-Ganiem 
Directory. 

William Beekman, 110 Ninth street, N. Y., for a 
fine supply of dahlias — ^Hovey's Magazine. 

Isaac Buchanan, 29th street, N. Y., for two vases 
of rare flowers — 1 Vol. of American Agriculturbt. 

To Alfred Bridgeman, J. Boyce, A. P. Cummiogs, 
William Davison, J. Ettringham, William V. Legget, 
Mrs. McFarlane, George Maine, William Ross, Samuel 
Ruth, Grant Thorbum, Jr., L. Van Wyck, Edward 
White, and John W. Wood, for supplies of flowers for 
ornamenting the Horticultural room, to each a copy of 
the Report of the American Institute, on the subject 
of Agriculture. 

Ykgetablks. 

Robert L. Pdl, Pelham, Ulster co., N. Y., for the 
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choicest mssortment of coUaary vegetables — siWer 
medal. 

John Beekman, 6l3t street, N. Y., for the best and 
greatest Tariety of regetable roots for cattle— silver 
medal. 

Joseph Clowes, Harsimiis, N. J., for twelve superior 
blood beets— United States Farmer. 

Robert L. Pell, Pelham, Ulster co., N. y.,for twelve 
•operior sugar beets—] vol. American Agriculturist 

John Beekman, 6l8t street, N. Y., for twelve supe- 
rior mangel-wurtzel beets — 1 vol. of the Cultivator. 

Christopher Allen, Staten Island, N. Y., for six fine 
heads of cauliflower — ^Bael's Farmers' Companion. 

Peter Hulst, gardener to Lambert Wyckoff, Bush- 
wick, L. I., for the best field of cabbage— silver medal. 

L. Wyckofl; Bttshwick, for twelve large heads of 
the drum-head cabbage — ^Transactions of the Sude 
Agricultural Society. 

Thomas Bridgeman, Jr., Dutch Kills, L. I., for twelve 
fine heads of Savoy cabbage— Faulkner's Fanners' 
Manual. 

Thomas Prosser, Paterson, N. J., for twelve superior 
oarrou for the table— United States Farmer. 

J. Clowes, Harsimus, N. J. for twelve fine roots of 
white celery— TransacUons of Slate Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

Frederick Bonnioamp, Harsimus, N. J., for twelve 
fine roots of red celery— Dana's Muck Manual. 

Robert L. Pell, Pelham, UlMer co., N. Y., for six 
large egg-plants — Bridgeman^ Gardeners' Assistant. 

John Brill, Jersey city, N. J., for a peck of superior 
yellow onions — ^Faulkner's Farmers' Manual. 

William Ross, Ravenswood, Queens co., N. Y., for 
• peck of superior red onions — Smith's Productive 
Farming. 

Joseph Clowes, Harsimus, N. J., for twelve fine 
parsneps for the table — American Agriculturist. 

J. Beekman, 61st street, N. Y., for twelve large 
pameps for cattle— United States Farmer. 

Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh, for superior seed- 
ling potatoes— Bridgemaa's Gardeners' Assistant. 

T. B. Wakeman, Bergen, N. J., for superior Mer- 
cer potatoes — silver medaL 

William J. Townsend, Newtown, Queens co., for a 
superior lot of table potatoes — ^Brklgeman's Gardeners' 
Assistant. 

S. B. Townsend, Newtown, L. I., for three large 
cattle pumpkins — Buel's Farmers' Companion. 

R. L. Colt, Paterson, N. J., for a peck of superior 
potatoes for cattle — 1 vol. of Cultivator. 

John P. HafT, Yorkville, N. Y., for a peck of sq^- 
rior white flat tumeps — 1 vol. of Cultivator. 

Peter Wyckoff", Bushwick, Kings co., for twelve su- 
perior roots of long white tumeps — ^Bridgeman'a Gar- 
dener's Assistant. * 

S. Pabor, Harlem, N. Y., for snporior cream pump- 
kiB»— Stauth's Productive Fanning. 

F. O. Wakeman, Bergen, N. J., for twelve superior 
voots of salsify — American Agriculturist. 

John Brill, Harsimus, N. J., for three fine winter 
•quashes — Faulkner's Farmers' Manual. 

John A. Miller, LitUe Falls, N. J., for a fine large 
Valparaiso squash — Dana's Muck Manual. 

H. W. Tibbets, Yonkers, N. Y., for half a peck of 
large tomatoes — ^United States Farmer. 

Robert L. Pell, Pelham, Ulster co., for a fine sample 
of hops — ^American Agriculturist. 

Robert L. Pell, Pelham, N. Y., for superior sped- 
nens of sweet potatoes— diploma. 

P. Hegone, 206 Greenwich street, for superior spe- 
dBkens <^ picklef and catsup— diploma. 



FmuiTs. 

R. L. Pell, Pelham, Ulster co., N. Y., for the best 
fruit farm— gold medal. 

R, T. UnderhiU, Croton Point, N. Y., for successAil 
vineyard-culture of the native grape— silver medal. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Mass., for twelve 
superior table apples — Bridgeman's Gardeners' A> 
sistant. 

R. L. P^U, Pelham, Ulster co., N. Y., for twelve so* 
pcrior winter apples — Kenrick's American Orchaidtft. 

T. H. Pericins, Brookline, Mass., for twelve superioi 
varieties of house-grapes — gold medal. 

R. S. Field, Princeton, N. J., for three superior va- 
rieties of house-grapes — silver medal. 

J. F. Allen, Salem, Mass., for six varieties of rape- 
rior house-grapes — Downing's Cottage Ardiitecture. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. Patton, 110 SuUivan street, N. Y., ibf 
fifty-two superior bunches of Isabella grapes— Down* 
in^s Rural Architecture. 

R. T. Underbill, Croton Point, N. Y^ for superior 
specimens of Catawba grapes— Kenrick's Americui 
Orchardist. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Mass., for twelve su- 
perior peaches (O*eestone) — Kenrick's American Or- 
chardist. 

John J. Van Wy«le,-140 Twenty-flTSl Street, N. Y., 
for twelve superior peaches (clingstones) — ^Bridgeman's 
Gardeners' Assistant. 

M. P. Wilder, Dorchester, Mass., for rixty-five 
choice varieties of pears — silver medaL 

George C. DeKay, 25th street. Seventh avenue^ 
N. Y., for a superior lot of table pears — ^Ecnridi'i 
American Orchardist. 

D. Henderson, Jersey City, N. J., for twdve ^n» 
magnum-bonum plums — Buel's Fanners' Companion* 

C. M. Graham, Jr., Content, Harlem lane, N. Y., 
for fiAy-five quinces gathered (torn one tree — ^Kenrick'a 
American Orchardist. 

Jacob Hendrer, Glenham, Dutchess co., N. Y.. for 
fine specimens of grapes — Bridgeman's Gardeners' As- 
sistant. 

J. W. Hayes, Newark, N. J., for a lot of grapes and 
fine pears — Farmers' Companion. 

John Couxens, Dobb's Ferry, Westchester co., N. Y^ 
for superior specimen of grapes — ^United States Farmer* 

Wm. R. Prince, Flushing, L. I.,4br two bunches of 
native prapes, and fine specimen of apples— Hovey's 
Magazine. 

William Reid, 37th street, 4th a^nue, for a Aa^ 
collection of pears and apples— American Agricul- 
turist. 

Charles M. Graham, Jr., Content, Harlem lane, for 
a fine lot of Isabella grapes — Transactions of State 
Agricultural Society. 

J. J. Morris, Batavia, N. Y., for fine specimen of 
pears— Farmers* Manual. 

Nicholas Wyckoff; Jr., Bushwick, for fkae specimens 
Isabella grapes— The Planters' Guide. 

J. B. Mantel, 46th street, N. Y., for 63 varietief of 
pears and other firuit^-two vols, of the TransaetioM 
of the Sute Agricultural Society. 

Joseph L. Franklin, Flushing, L. I., for twdve 
extra large apples — ^Dana's Muck ManuaL 

H. Sl L. Hotchkiss, New Haven, Conn., for o»e pear 
weighing 33 oz. — 1 vol. of the Cultivator. 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Mass., for superior varie- 
ties of pears — silver medal. 

Henry Steel, Jersey City, N. J., for a lot of extra-fiac 
early grapes — ^Bridgeman*^ Gardeners* Assistant. 

Miss Louisa Bennett, L. I., for a basket of native 
strawberries— Bridgeman's Florist's Gukle. 
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MAHNO CAP09B. 
Tbe tc^owmg trtkle on making eipoiiB» » the 
fcest within oar raeoUeetioa. It is takea from the 
direetUxM aoeompuiyiiig the sets of instmmeBts 
for capooisiDg, made hj Mr. John Mendeohall, 
Philadelphia : — 

Fowls intended to be cot, most be kept at least 
twenty-four hoots without food, otherwise the en- 
tiafls wiM fill the caritj of the heOj and render it 
almost impossible to complete the operation ; be- 
ndee, when ther hare been starred the proper 
Umffk of time, they are less liable to bleed. 

The ohieken is taken at any age, from fire days 
old imtil it beffins to crow, or eren after. Lay the 
fiywl on its Idt sid^ oa the floor, draw the wings 
Iwck, and keep it firm br resting the right foot on 
its legs, and ike other foot M^knee on iu wines. 
(The table with the apparatus does away with 
the necessity of this stooping poeitioa.) BecareHrt 
that the head of the fowl is not held down, or eren 
touched doiinc the operstton, as it would be sore 
loeMve it to btfted. Plaek the feathers off from 
its right side near the hip jomt, in a line between 
that and the shoulder joint; the space mieorered 
ahQnld be a little aaore than an inch sqoare. Make 
an indsioa between the two last ribs, baring first 
dmwa the skin of the part backward, so that when 
left to itself it wilt eorer the woand in the flesh. 
In»«p e fowls the thigh ts so frir forward that it 
eofers the two last ribs ; in which case, care must 
be taken to draw the flesh of the thigh well back, 
so as not to cat through it, or else it would lame 
tbe fowl, and perhaps cause its death in a few 
days after the opeiation, by inflaming. 

The ribs are to be kqpt open by the hooks— the 
dpening most be enlarf^ each way by the knife, 
if necessary, until the testicles, which are attached 
to the back bone> are entirely exposed to riew, 
together with the intestines in contact with them. 
The testicles are enclosed in a thin skin, connect- 
ing them with the back and udes— this most be 
laid hold of with the pliers, and then torn away 
with the pointed instrument ; doing it first on the 
tipper testide, then on the lower. (The lower 
testicle will generally be found a litUe behind the 
other— that is, a little nearer the tump.) Next in- 
troduce the loop; (which is made of a horse-hair or 
a fibre ofcocoa^iut;) it must be put round thetes- 
Ude which is oppeimost, m doiBg which the spoon 
is semceable to raise up the testicle and push the 
loop under it, so that it shall be brought to act up- 
on the part which hol<fe the tsstide to the back; 
then tear it off by pudihig the tube toward the 
nuap rf the fowl, at the same time drawing the 
loop. Thy scoop i t and the blood out with the 
spoon. Sad permrm the same operatien on the 
other tesucle. Take away the hooks, draw the 
ikm orer and dose the wound; stick the feathers 
^ you puUed off before on the woond, and let 
ttemrdgo. 

BttAEXs.— If the opetaticD be performed with- 
out suflkaent skill, many of the fowls will prore 
not to be capons; these may be killed for use as 
•000 ss the head begins to grow large and get red, 
and they b^gin to chase the hens. The real ca- 



pon will make itself known br the head remainini 
small, and the eomb small and withered; the 
foathers of the neck or mane will also get longet 
and the tail will be handsomer and longer: thej 
should be kept to the age of fifteen or ^ghteen 
months, which will bring them in the q»ing and 
summer, when poultry is scarce and hrioMis a high 
price. Take care, bowers, not to kill mem nesi 
moulting time, as all poultry then Is rery inferior. 
The operation foils, priodpa^, by bussling the 
testicle, so that the sida whielk endoaes the soft 
matter, remains in the bkd^andthe teatide grows 
again. 

Birds of fire or six montiM are less liable t» 
hare the testides burst in the operation than 
younger fowls, but ther ate also more apt to bleed 
to death than those of nom two to four months old. 

A skflful operstor will always choose fowls of 
from two to three months ;--he wiQ prder aba, 
to take off the lower testide first, as then tha blood 
win not prerent him from proceeding with the 
other; whereas, when the up per one is taks& off 
the first, if there should be any hleediogr he hsa 
to wait before he can take off the lower testide. 

The laige rein that soppliea the emtnSt» with 
blood passes in the ndghborhoodof te teocides; 
there is dinger that a young begiBBer asay pietee 
it with the pdnted instrument in taking off the 
skin of the /oiser testide, ia which case me chick- 
en would die instanUr, for all the blood in its body 
would issue out. There are one or two smaller 
reins which must be aroided, which is rery easy» 
as they are not diflScnlt to see. If propedy mm^ 
aged, no blood erer appears untO a testide is ta> 
ken off: so that should any appcw before that» 
the operator will know that he has done soon^ 



Ita chicken die, it is during the opemtioD by 
bleeding; (of course it b as pn^ier for use as If bled 
to death by baring iu throat eut;) they rery set* 
dom die afleZr tmluBS they hare reedred some »- 
teroal iiijury, or the flesh of the th»h haa ben 
cut through, firom not being drawn back from oft 
the last two ribs, where tM iadsion is noade ; all 
of which see apt to be the case with young psao^ 
titioners. 

If the testielcs be found to be hur^e, the bauiboo 
tobe should be used, and it should hare a strosig 
cocoa-nut string hi it,— for small ones the ailt cr 
tube with a horse-hair in it, is be^ 

When a chicken has been cut, it is nsriassiy 
before letting it run, to put a permancat asark up- 
on It ; otherwise it would be mmpeesiblate diatin* 
gUBsh it from others not cut. Ihare been sscm 
tomed to cut off the outside or the inside toe of dia 
left foot,— by this means I can £atiaguidi them 
at a disttmee. Another nsode is to eut eff the 
cemb, itoi share off the spurs dose to the leg, and 
stick them upon the bleeding head, where they 
wil? grow and become ornamental in the shape of 
a pa& of boms. This last mode is perhapa the 
best, but it is not so simple and ready as the fim. 
Which erer mode is adopted, the fowl should be 
marked before performing the operation, becauaa 
the loss of blood occasioned 1^ cutting off the 
comb or a toe, makes the fowl less likdy to bleed 
internally during the operation. 
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It b rery commoiiy fooo after the opemtioii, far 
the chicken to get wind in the side, when the 
wonnd is healing, between the fleeh and the skin ; 
It must be relieved by roakin^^ a small incision in 
the skin, which will let the wmd escape. 

Those fowls make the finest capons which are 
hatched early in the spring; they can be eat be- 
fore the hot weather comes, which is a great ad- 
vantage. 

Neyer attempt to cut a full-grown cock ; it is a 
useless and cruel piece of curiosity. I have ne? er 
known one to lire. 

Be not discouraged with the first difficulties; 
with {iractice they will disappear ; erery season 
you will find yoiurself more expert, until the cut- 
ting of a dozen fowls before breakfast will be a 
small matter. 

It may be well to ffire a warning against be- 
coming dissatisfied vrm the tools. A raw hand, 
when be meets with diflkulties, is apt to think the 
tools are in fiiult, and sets about to miprore them 
and inrent others; but it is only himseu that lacks 
skill, which practice alone can gi?e. I ha?e spent 
monev, besides wasting my time in this foolish no- 
tion, but hare always found that the did, original 
tools, which came from China, and where this 
mode of operating was inrented, are the best 

Take care that the tools are not abused by igno- 
rant persons attempting to use them; they will 
last a person's life-time if properly used ; but if 
put out of order, none but a surgical instrument 



maker can repair them properly. 

The object in gmng publicity to tbis, is to bare 
the markets of Philadelphia weU supplied with 



capons: they hare ever been esteemed one of the 
greatest deficacies, preserving the flaror and ten- 
derness of the chicken, with the juicy maturity of 
age. In the Paris and London markets, double 
the price of common boultry is obtained for capons. 
Considering the abundance and excellence of 
poultrv in the United Sutes, it seems surprismg 
that the art of making capons should be almost 
entirely unknown — ^it is hoped that this deficiency 
will now be supplied. 



GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 
Foa what follows on grafting and budding, we 
' aie^ indebted to that excellent family paper, the 
New World. The article was prepared for it by 
J. S. Skinner, Esq.^ of the Post Office Department, 
Washington, firom an Engli^ work, which, he 
adds, "isnotpublbhed or much known in this 
country.** 

GaAFTiiio.— The process of grafting consists in 
taldng off a shoot from one tree, and inserting it 
into another, in such a manner as that both may 
aatte closdy, and become one tree; the shoot or 
cutting dius employed is called a «e»#it, and the 
trte on which it is inserted or grafted, a stock. 
The process of budding has precis^ the same ob- 
ject in view as that of grafting, differing from the 
latter process only in the insertion of a bud, in- 
stead of a shoot or cutting, into the bark of anothw 
To execute either process with adroitness 



and suoeess, considerable practice is required. To 
excel in either, instructions should be received flom 
some competent person, who is both willing and 
able to impart the nec^saij information. Ilftore 
knowledge can be acquired m a short time in this 
manner man can possibly be attained by the most 
attentire perusal of any treatise expressly writt«i 
upon the subject. Impressed with the difliadtr 
of the task, many writers hare indeed assefted» 
that description alone must ever &il to con? ey an 
adequate knowledge of the process ; but the jstel- 
li^t author of the Ens^isn Gardens has, with 
his usual ability, treated the subject in so dear 
and comprehensive a mann^ that we are induced 
to gire the details of the process in the author^ 
own language. 

Before entering upon the suliject of grafting and 
budding, there is one thing which is equally appl^ 
cable to both processes, and that is, that the stock 
ought to stand the whde summer upon the fl|MC 
where it is grafted, befbre that operation is pe»» 
formed upon it. If stodis be planted out in the 
fidl, the sap does not rise vigorously enough in the 
spring to anord a fiiir chance to the growin|[ of the 
graft ; another remark of equal importance is, that 
fruit-trees stand only <m« sHmmtr on the spot 
whence they are to be remored to their final dea- 
tination ; because, if they stand longer than thisi 
they will hare larce and long roots, great ampu* 
tation must take puce, and the trees suffer exceed- 
ingly. 

The Turn &fOrafting is generally firom the be* 
ginning of February to tne end of March,^ begin- 
ning with the earliest soru of tnes, as plums» 
cherries, and pears; and ending with the latest^ 
as apples. But seasons are different, and in a 
backward season, the season for graftutf will be 
backward; and in such case, the fulness and 
bursting appearance of the buds of the stocks, and 
the mildness of the weather must be our guides. 
However, it is certain that the mild weather, with 
occasional showers, is the best time for grafting. 

The Mode of Prtaaring the Scion comes next. 
Take firom the tree from which you mean to propa- 
gate, as many branches of last year's wood as will 
cut into the quantity of scions that you want ; but 
in choosing what branches to take, let the vigor 
of the tree guida you, in some measure. If it oe 
a heahhy, flourishing, and young tree, take jom 
branches from the outside shoots, for the upnght 
ones at the top, or those near the middle, are more 
likely to produce wood dian firuit Yet do not 
take bnmdiee from the v^ lowest part of the 
tree, if yoa can avoid it, as these are sura to ba 
more piuintf in their nature. In case the tree be 
dd or weakly, then chooee the most vigorous of 
iu last year*s shoots, no matter where they grow. 
Keep these branches uncut until you arrive at the 
season for graftinff, keepina them, in the mean* 
while, buried in dry mould ; and when that aei^ 
SOB arrives, take them up and cut them into tlui 
ptoper lengths for grafting. The middle part of 
each bmndi will generaUy be found to be the beat; 
but your branches may be scarce and few in nunc 
ber, and then make use of every part. Eachsd o a 

• In this cHmats, April sad May tre Um bsst.noathi. 
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should hare from three to six eves on it, but six 
will, in all cases, be qaite eaough, as there is no 
use in an extraordinary length of scion ; bat, on 
the contrary, it may be prodnctiye of much mis- 
chief, by oyerioading the head with young shoots 
and leares as summer adraoces, and thereby ma- 
king it more subject to accident from high winds 
or heary rains. 

The Operatimt of Graftin/f is performed many 
ways, though none of them differs from any of the 
cnhen in the main principle, which is that of bring- 
inf the under o| inner buk of the scion to bear upon 
the same bark of the stoek. The sap of the stock 
flows upward toward the scion, and it will #ew 
on into the scion, prorided it find no interruption. 
Here, therefore, is. the nicety — to fit those two 
barks so closely, ^e one upon the other, that the 
tap shall prooc^ cnwsrd mto the scion, just as it 
would hare done into the amputated branch, caus- 
ing the scion to supplant the oranch. I shall only 
mention and illustrate tw6 modes of grafting, viz., 
tengut' grafting and chft' grafting. These two 
it is necessary for me to speak of separately, and 
thoroughly to describe, for they are not both of 
them applicable in all eases; the former being 
used in grafting on small-sized stocks and small 
blanches of trees, and the latter on large stocks 
and iaige branches. 

Tonqub-Grattiho.— (Fig. 58.) 




Tong«c-<rra/^tn^.— Suppose you hare your 
stock of the proper age for grafting, you cut it off 
at three or four mches fVom the ground, and with 
a very sharp, straight, and narrovo-hladed graft' 
ing-knife, cut a thin strip of bark and wocKi up- 
ward, from about two inches below your already 
shortened stock. Make this cut at one pull of tbe 
knife, inserting the edge rather horizontally, and 
when it has gone through the bark and into the 
wood a little short of the middle, pull straight up- 
ward, {2, a, h ;) then at rather less than half wav 
down this cut, and with the blade of your knife 
across the cut, and downward, cut a very thin 
tongue of not more than three eighths of an inch 
lonff, (2, c.) Proceed nearly in the same way 
with the bottom part of the scion ; cut first a nar- 
row strip of wood and bark out, but not putting 
the knife in horizontally, as you have done with 



regard to the stock, (at 3, a,) nor bringing h oa 
straight to the end, to make a shoulder or an^Ict 
as yon have done at (2, a h ;) but make a sloping 
cut (1, a h,) of about the same length as the cot k 
the stock, or rather a little less if anything ; thet 
make a tongue (I, c) to correspond with that oi 
the stock, but recollect that this must be cat uif 
ward instead of dowmoard; then place the scioc 
upon the stock, inserting the tonxpe of the scioa 
into the tongue of the stock. Bring the Ibar 
edges of bark, that is, the two edges of the cut in 
the top of the stock, and the two correspooding 
edges of the cut in the bottom of the scioo, to 
meet precisely ; or, if the scion be, in diameter, 
a smaller piece of wood tlian the stock, so that its 
two edges of bark can not both meet those of the 
stock, then let only one meet, but be sure that one 
meets preciselv. But observe, that this can never 
be unless the nrst cut in the stock and that in the 
scion (2, a b,) and (1, a ^,) be as even as a die, and 
performed with a knife scarcely less sharp than a 
razor. Take a common pruning-knife, and attempt 
to make a cut of this kind, and vou wfll find when 
you come to fit the scion on, tfcat, squeeze them 
them together as you may, you will, in most ca- 
ses, see light between the parts of the stock and 
the scion that you are trying to join, so efieetnally, 
as that the sap shall flow out of the one into the 
other, unconscious of any division at all ! But I 
wilt not suppose anybody so ungain (as 
it is called in Hampshire) as to go about 
^o nice an operation as thk wi&out be- 
ing prepared with the poper instruments 
for performing it ; tmd therefore, I nofw 
suppose the scion put on properly, and 
l^resentingthe appearance as in (3,a.) But 
this is not all ; tne operation is not yet 
CH>mplete. The two parts thus joined 
must be hound closely to one another 
Hrth matting, or bass, as the prdeneis 
<^]\ it, (4.) A single piece tied on to 
lire stock, will, if well done, almost in- 
ftire the junction j but lest parching 
winds should come and rip up all vege- 
tation, it is usual to put on besides Uie 
blindage of matting, a ball of well-beaten 
I ly sprinkled over with a little wood- 
ashes or the fine siAings of cinders, to 
cover comnlelelv the parts grafted, that is, from 
an inch below tnem to an inch or so above them. 
j5 ;) and, even to prevent this ball of clay from be- 
ing washed ofi* bj[ heavy rains, it is well to tie 
around it a covering of coarse canvass, or c^ to 
earth up the whole plant as you do b^ms or peas, 
drawing a little mound around it so as to reach 
nearly the top of the clay. Mr. Harrison prepares 
his grafting clay in the following manner : Take 
two parts of clay and one of horse-dun£^, free frooa 
straw, mix them together, and beat the mass no- 
til the whole is thoroughly incorporated, then tem- 
per it with a little water till it is reduced to the 
consistence of stifi" paste. This composition ii^ver 
cracks on drying ! 

Future Treatment, — Something now remains 
to be said on the future treatment of the iprafted 
phwt. In a month's ume at least, you will see 
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whether the scioahas taken ; it will theQ be either 
buratinff forth into leaf or be irrecoverabiv dead. 
In this latter case, take off immediately the can- 
vass, clay, baadage, and dead scion, and let the 
atock push forth what shoots it pleases, and recorer 
itsel£ In the former case, howerer, yoa must, as 
soon as the scioo is putting forth shoots, cut off, 
or rub off, all shoots proceeding from the stock 
between the ground and the clay, as these, if suf- 
fered to push on, would divert the sap away from 
the scion, and probably starve it ; then carefully 
stake the plant, that is, put a small stick into the 
ground at within three mches, or thereabouts, of 
the root, and long enough to reach a few inches 
aboTe the scion, which you will tie to it slightly 
with a piece of welted matting. This is really 
necessary, for when the shoots proceeding from 
the scion become half a foot long, they, with the 
aid of their leaves, become so heavy as, when 
blown to and fro by the wind, to break off imme- 
diately above the clav, or become loosened down 
at the part joined to the stock. The stakinor being 
done, you need do nothing more till near tlie end 
of June, when you should take off the whole mass 
of canvass, clav, and bandage, but be careful in 
taking off the clay not to break off the plant at the 
junction. It should be done by a careful hand, and 
aAer a day or two of rainy weather, as then the 
clay b moist and comes off without so much dan- 
ger to the plant as when it is not. On taking off 
the clay, there is found a little sharp angle, left at 
the top of the stock; this should now be cut 
smooth off. The bark of the stock and that of the 
scion will heal over this, and the onion is then com- 
plete. Lastly, it is frequently found that mould, 
and sometimes small vermin, have collected around 
the heretofore covered parts of the plant, accord- 
injF as the clay has been cracked by tne sun. Rub 
off all mould with vour fingers, (no instrument 
does it so well,) and kill all vermin in the same 
wny ; and it is not amiss to finish this work by 
wflishing the joined parts with a little soap and 
water, using a small paint-brush for the operation. 
All these things done, you have only to guard 
against high winds, which, if the plant be not 
staked, as is above described, will very likely be 
broken off by them ; and, in this work of destruc- 
tion, you will have the mortification of seeing the 
ftiest of your plants go first. 

Cleft-Grafting. — (Fio. 59.) 




Cleft-Grafting. — This is a species of graAing 
adopted in cases where the stock is large, or where 



it oonsists of a branch or branches of a tree headed 
down. In either of these cases, saw off horizon* 
tally, the part you wish to ^af^, and smooth the 
wound o?er with a carpenter's plane, or a sharp; 
long-blade knife, (1.) 

Prepare your scion in this manner : At about 
an inch and a half from the bottom, cut it in the 
form of the blade of a razor; that is, make it 
sharp on one side, and let it be blunt at the back, 
whete you will also take care to leave the bark 
whole, (2, a.) Having thus prepared the scion, 
make a split (1) in the crown of the s^w-cut 
downward for about two inches, taking care that 
the two sides of this be perfectly even. Hold it 
then open, by means of a chisel or a wedge, (or 
when the stock is but a small one, your knife,) and 
insert the scion, the sharp edge g:oing inward, and 
the bark side or razor-back remaining outward, so 
that, on taking out the wedge or chisel, the clef\ 
closes firmly on the scion, (3,) the two edges of 
bark formed by the cleft, squeezing exactly upon 
the two edges of bark formed by the blunt razor* 
back. To make the two barks meet precisely is 
the only nicety in this operation ; but this is so 
essential, that the slightest deviation will defeat 
the purpose. In this sort of grafting, the stock on 
which you graft is generally stroiig enough to hold 
the scion dose enough within its cleft, without 
the aid of binding, and then it is better not to bind ; 
but as it is also necessary to prevent air circulating 
within the wounded parts both of the stock and 
the scion, use grafting-clay to cover them over so 
as to effectually exclude the air ; and cover the 
clay with a piece of coarse canvass, wetting it 
first, and then binding it on securely. In this way, 
the stock being strong, you may insert several 
scions on the same head, by making several differ- 
ent clefts, and putting one scion in each ; but this 
can only be to msure your having two to succeed, 
for if all the scions that you put on one head take, 
you must choose the two most eligible, and sacn* 
tice the rest, as more than two leading limbs from 
such head ought not to be encouraged. The sea- 
son for perfoiming this sort of grafting, and the 
mode of preparing the scion, and the future treat- 
ment of the tree, are precisely the same as in 
tongue- grafting. 

UrowTiy or Bark-Grafting is a very ready method 
of grafting upon large, uneven, old stocks and 
branches. It is practised somewhat later than 
the methods above described, that is, from the 
end of March to the third week in April, because, 
in that period, the separation of the bark from the 
wood is more easily affected ; a cixcumstance of 
primary importance in this case. The tree is to 
be headed down, the cut being made horizontally, 
and the section bored quite even and smooth; 
then make a slit in the bark two inches in length, 
next with the handle of a budding-knife, carefully 
open the bark for about a quarter of an inch ; then 
cut the scion about two inches in a sloping direc- 
tion, in the form of a tongue, leaving the bark en- 
tire on the outside. The scion thus prerared, is 
pressed downward between the bark and the wood 
as far as the incision in the stock extends ; the 
bark of the stock readily yields to the pressure 
employed, and the scion is supported in its litiia* 
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tioB by a few eoik of bam mittingi the whole b» 
inc MUiiMiiided by dtkj» 

l)9V9'Tail Chafimg.'—T^ k a TCfy Mat aad 
«iioee»fiil mode c^ mftiitf , <Nrifiiiatiaf with Mr. 
Blalooe, who giret ue roUowing direedooa for its 
Mifennnee. The tcioii is to be selected so as to 
hare two or three bods abore where the knife is 
10 be inserted to prepare it for the (^peratioa; a 
dtp is cat off the eod of the sctoiv doping it to the 
bottom as long as it mar be decided to insert it 
bto the stock. On each side of the cot, as far as 
it extendst a part of the bark is to be taken off, 
kaving the andtf part broader than the iippor» on 
which ngper or back part always contrire to letrc 
% bud. The stock or branch to be worked is thus 
prepared : Being irst cot off snoolh and straight, 
two parallel slits, disluit from each other namj 
the width of the ecioQ and the lesffth of iu cat part, 
«re then made in the bark of the branch, obeenring 
particolarly to dope the knife, so that the onder 
«dge of the cat next the wood maj be wider than 
the outer edge. The piece of bark between the 
shts most then be taken oat, separatinff at the bot^ 
loiQ by a horiacMital cat. The scion wfli then slide 
into the^ve-tail gvoore thas formed, and, if the 
work is well performed, will fit neatly and t%htly. 
A small ooaatity of the grafting-day mast then 
he carefoliy api»ed, secoring it on with list, or 
any other coDfenient bandage, fiMtening it at the 
end with two somU nails. The top of the stock 
should be eatirdy oorered with day, sloping it 
well op to the grafts, and should be examined often 
to see if any cracks or openmgs appear, which 
should be immediately fiUea up with some very 
soft cky. The proper time lor performinjr the 
op^atkm is from the beginning ot April till the 
middle of May, or eariier if the sap is in motioii. 
<Gardeaer'» Magraae, Vol YIL) 

BUBMKQ.— (Fw. 60.) 



sert oo the stodc a hmmtk alieafy prodaoad» ia 
budding, you insert ooly the tal I shall paooaad, 
in treatug of thk matter, in the same wmy ikat I 
did in the precediag article, namdy, m9totkt jee- 
Mfi proper for kuddimgf tko ekooomg mmd pr o mm^ 
ing of tit'oudt tie opermtion of hMingp mmi tAs 
fkinre tremtment of the pUmi ImidoJL 

The Stmeonfor Budding is generally from fSbt 



BtnxDDio*— -Budding is performed for preciedy 
the same purpose as graninpr* and, like grafting, 
it is performed in many difierent ways; and as 
long experience has aseertaanod the best method, 
namdy, that of T budding, (1,) so called from the 
form df the two cuts that are made in the bark of 
the stock to recdTC the bud, or thield^4>uddmg, as 
it is sometimes called fiom the form of the piece 
of bark (2) on which the bud is seated, assuming 
the shape of a shidd when it is prepared to be in- 
serted within the T cut in the stocxl 

The only solid difference between budding and 
giafimg is this, that whereas in grafting you in- 





ed in the angle of a lea( and a wisdiness im the 
bark of the stock to separate from the wood. 

In Ckooeimg €nd Prnmring theBud^ fix am am 
seated at about the middle ofa healthy shoot ef 
the mid-eummer growth — these are, gencnfly 
speaking, Uie most inclined to fruitfidness. Choam 
a doudy day, if you huTe a choice of days at this 
season, and if not, perform your work emdy m the 
morning, or in the ersuing. Hie tiaae being 
proper, you serer the biandi on which you iuS 
the buds to your liking. Take this widi ycm to 
the stock that you are going to bud, hddiaff the 
branch m your left luum« tJb laigest end iam^ 
ward ; make a doping cut from shout an inotiund 
a half bdow the bud to about an indi abovu iL 
suffering your knife to go through the baik, aad 
about hau way into the wood, cutting out wood 
and aU. This keepinc of Ae wood pierents the 
bud and its bark from drying while you are pro- 
paring the incision in the stock, and if you wiah 
to carry buds ef scarce sorts to any distance, you 
may do so safdy by putting their ends in wutec. 
or m damp moss, but it is alwars safer, as w^ In 
grafting as in budding to perroim the operatiasi 
with as much expediuon as possible, but parties* 
lariy it is so in buldding. 

Operation (^ Buddmg.^-OaX off the leaf nadm 
which the bud is dtuated, but leafe its foot-stall^ 
(2, a,) and by this hold it betwesa your lips^ 
while with your buddinff-knife you cut two 
straight lines in the stod at the place when 
you wish to insert the bud, and this diouU 
oe where the bark is smooth, free from veef 
bruises or knots, and on the side rather froua 
the mid-day suns. Of these Imes let the iisl 
be horiiontal, (1,) and let the next be lougi* 
tudinal, beginning at the middle of the first 
cut and coming downward. Let them, m 
short, describe the two principal bars of the 
Reman letter T. Tou have now to take out 
from the bark onwhich the bud is, the piece 
of wood on which the bark is, and which has 
served you, up to this time, to preserre the 
bud and bars from inpog and shrinking. But 
this is a nice matter, m doing it tou most he 
careftd aot to endanger the root of the bud, as it 
ii called, because in that is its eiisteace. The 
baiic, (if the season be proper for budding,) wA 
easily detach itsdf from this piece of wood, hut 
still it requires a rerjr carsftd handfing to get it 
out without endangering the root of the bud. Hold 
the bud on your fore-finger, and keep your thumb 
on the wood oppodte ; dMa with the fixo-fing« 
and thumb of the other hand, bend backward uid 
forward the lower end of the shidd, and thi» eoax 
^ wood to disengage itself from the bark; and 
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when 70a ftid it decidedly doinf to, remore yo«ir 
thumb from it, and the whole piece of wood will 
CMne oat, leaving 70a nothing bat a piece of bark 
of about two and a half inches long, with a bod 
and foot-stalk of a leaf on it. If Uie root of the 
bod be carried away with the piece of wood, yoa 
will perceive a smul caritr where it ought to be. 
In this case, throw away the bud and try another. 

Having socceeded in the second attempt, now 
open the two sides of the loogitadinal bar of the 
T with the ivoi^r haft of your budding-knife, but 
in doinff this, raise the bark clearly down to the 
wood, Kir the inside of the piece of bark belonging 
to the bud must be placed directly against this. 
Having opened these sides wide enough to receive 
the longest end of the baik, insert it nicely, taking 
•special care that its inner side be flatly against 
the wood of the stock. Then cat the upper end 
of the bark off, so that its edge shall ineetj>recise- 
1t the edge of the hcnrizontal bar of the T (3, a.) 
with your finger and thumb brinff the two sides 
of the loogituiunal bar over the bark of the bud, 
or rather the shield, and with a piece of well- 
soaked matting, begin an inch below this bar and 
bind firmly all the way i^) to an inch above the 
horizontal bar, takinj^ good care to leave the bud 
peeping out Bind in such a way as to exclude 
the air, for that is the intent of binding in this 
ease. Tie your pieee of matting on first, and wind 
it round and round the stock as you would a riband, 
taking care not to twist the matting; wind it 
flkywly, and every time vou have ^e completely 
■loand, give a gentle pull to meke it firm. 

Future 7r«a<me9U.— In a fortnight's time from 
the operation, jou will discover whether the bad 
has taken, by its roundness and healthy look ; and, 
in a formight after that, loosen the bandage to al- 
low the pumt to swell, and in about five weeks 
from the time d* budding, uJce away the bandaffe 
altogether. In this state, the plant {wsses the 
winter, and just as the sap begins to be in motion 
in the following spring, you head down the stock 
at about an inch above the bud, begmning behind 
it, and making a sloping cut upward to end above 
its point. Some gardeners leave a piece of the 
stodc about six inches long for the nrst year, in 
order to tie the first summer's shoot to it to pre* 
vent its bdng broken off by the wind. This may 
be well when the plant is exposed to high winds, 
but even then, if you see danger, you mav tie a 
short stick on the top part of the stock, and to this 
tie the young shoot, and then the sap all goes into 
Uie shoot from the bud, instead of being divided 
between it and six inches of stock left in the other 
way. There are some advanta^ which budding 
has over grafting, and these I thmk it right to men- 
tion. In the first plaee, universal experience has 
proved that certain trees succeed much better 
when budded, than the same trees do when graft- 
ed, such are the peach, nectarine, apricot, plum, 
and cherry ; indeea, the rale is, that all stone-firuits 
do better budded than grafted, that they are, when 
budded, less given to gum, a disease peculiar to 
stone-fruits, and often very pernicious to them. 
You may also, by budilting, put two more branches 
tipon a stod[ that would be too weak to take so 
nany grafts, and you may bud in July when 



grafting has ftdled in lisich and April, r The dis- 
advantage of budding is that the trees are render- 
ed one year later in coming into bearing than when 
you graft. 

Mr. Knight has recommended a mode ci bud* 
ding, (Hort Trans., vol. I.j He thus describes the 
process : In the month ot June, as the luxuriant 
shoots of my peach-trees were grown suflSciently 
firm to permit the operation, I inserted bads of 
other varieties into them, emj^oying two die* 
tinct Ugatures to bind the buds in thdr places. 
One ligature was first placed above the bud in* 
sorted, and upon the transverse section through 
the bark ,* the other which had no farther o£o 
than that of securing the bud, was applied m the 
usual way. As soon as the bods luid attached 
themselves, the ligatures last applied were taken 
off, but the others were sufferea to remain. The 
passage of the sap upward, was in conosqoence 
much obsoructedy and the inserted bud began to 
vegetate strongly in Jaly, and when tiliese had ad& 
lorded shoots about four inches long, the remain- 
ing ligatures were taken off to admit the excess 
of sap to pass on, and the young shoots were nail- 
ed to the wall, bong there pr(^>erly exposed to 
light, their wood ripened wmI, and afiorded blos- 
soms in the succeeding spring. 

We diould be pleased if any of oinr readers could 
give us ftirther information about the shrub de- 
scribed below. 

HIGH CRANBERRY. 

A gentleman of this place having oceasion some 
twenty years ago, to make an excursion into the 
north^n part iji the state, near Lake Umbagog^ 
where the Magalloway empties into the An&oe« 
coggin, passed through a lerge piece of low land, 
comprising many acres, whicn was covered with 
the high cranberry as far as the eye conld see, ex* 
hibitiog the most beautiful and splendid ajmear- 
ance, perhaps, ever displaved ftom any ot the 
spontaneous productions or the forests of New 
England. He says that some shrubs which had 
acquired the magnitude of trees of several inches 
diameter, were literally bent to the ground, under 
the weight c^ their luxuriant ftuit ; and such was 
their abundance, that a sinj^le faidividual might 
have gathered more than thirty bushels in a <hiy» 

The high cranberry in dense forests, sometimes 
acquires Uie respectable altitude of 15 or 20 feet ; 
but in more open places, its height is generally 
from 6 to 8 or 10 ieet. Its stem and leaf very 
much resemble those of the snow-ball ; and the 
flower, while it lasts, is but little inferior in ele- 
gance and besuty to the flower of that highly or- 
namented and much esteemed shrub. The fruit 
is smaller than that of the running cranberry, of a 
bright red color when ripe, and grows in lafge» 
flat clusters on the ends ct the branches. Its taste 
is very acid, and ra^er aastere. It contains a 
large, hard, flat seed, which is an ol^tion to the 
use of it without sifting or straining; but being 
sifted or strained after stewing, it is excellent te 
sauce, pies, and urts. Prepared with sugar, m 
the nsual way, it makes a moat delkaoos j^y. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

T^ tJtt Jamiemt AgriemUmiat. 
nNE WOOL SH££P. 

Buskirk's Bridge^ Oetohery 1843. 

I KAVB read the article headed '* Sheqi, Paular 
Meriaoa," orer the sigDatore of Ezamiiier, in the 
May number, page S2 of your paper, purporting 
to giTe us plain fiurmera an inkffht into sheep 
breedins^, &c ; and what fine flocks used to be, 
whenthe "dd fashioned Merino sheep" were in 
their "glory." What they were a quarter of a 
eentury ago, I cannot say, that was before I bad 
any thing to do with sheep in this comtry; bat 
I presume that fine flocks were then not so an- 
marous as they are now. I can not agree with 
the writer, *' that the fine flocks of the United 
States are sadly deteriorated, indeed, nearly run 
out" Since 1^^ I have been acquainted with 
fine sheep in this couatry, and I Tenture to say, 
ihat there are three, four, or fiye, and in this section, 
Uih fine flocks» where there was but one 18 years 
ago. 

If Examiner ¥rill honor me with a visit, an in- 
yitatioQ I herewith cordially tender to him, I will 
show him fine flocks, consisting of more than a 
few individuals — a dozen or two, or may be a few 
scores, cf picked sheep together, and kept In the 
very highest possible condition; no, but flocks 
from 500 to 1,000— even more— which might alter 
his judgment, if that is not swayed by prejudice. 
Many of these large flocks shear on an average 3 
lbs. and over, of wool, well washed on the sheen's 
back, the quality of which is superior to me 
'« Paular," and *' old-ftshiooed Menoos;" and I 
doubt not, should Examiner make a comparison 
between the two kinds himself, he would pro- 
nounce it superfine ; and besides the quality, he 
virould also discover a great difiierence in the con- 
dition and cleanliness of the wool. These flocks 
are high-grade Saxons, and show a result not 
quite so '* unfortunate" as Examiner would make 
us believe. Mv own flock of 240 ewes and lambs 
and a few bucks, pure, unmixed Saxons, whose 
pedigree can he traced back to the importations 
of rhe Eleetor of Saxony, from the royal fk)cks of 
Spain, sheared this year 2 lbs. 13 oz. per head; 
li^t year 2 lbs. 14 oz. clean wool. If I had had a 
proportionate number of weathers among them, 
the aveiage would have been at leaet 3 lbs. I re- 
peat then, that the wod of the ** Paular," or '<old 
«lashioned Merinos," does not compare with the 
Saxons and their crosses in quality and condition. 
If the fleeces from the former are heavier than 
from the latter, let it be borne in mind that they con- 
tain more f«m, and yolk^ dirt, &c, ; are not so fine, 
and that the sheep consume a greater quantity of 
feed, These are facts well known to every good 
ji^ge of wool, and to every experienced, practical 
shepherd. 

I would ask whether Examiner had his eyes 
dosed against them when he was examining the 
fine-woded flocks of the United States, and de- 
dared them ''sadly deteriorated, indeed, nearly 
run out." I do not pretend, Mr. Editor, that I am 
acquainted with all ** she fine flocks of the United 



Sutes, but allow me to say, that my acqs 
among the wod-growers is pretty exteosiTe. I 
am a purchaser, as well as a grower of wod, mad 
handle no inconsiderable quantities yearly. My 
purchases this year amount to over 13O,(!0O Ib^ 
and I have examined at least 300,000 lbs., and a 
great variety of flocks of different grades and eha> 
aeter, have come under my observatioo — eh ecp 
kept in the very lowest up to the verv highest cnof* 
diuon. I have always found, that where the blood 
of the '* old feshioned Merinos, Paufatrs," or what* 
ever their possessors are pleased to call thw, fn^ 
dominated, there also I found gitm, ydk, dirt, and 
other substances adhering to the wod, in great 
abundance, w0t to make doth o£, which goea fer 
to make up the greater weight of fleece orer the 
Saxony. Indeei^ sir, when ffentlemen talk of fiaa 
fleeces weighing 8, 9, or 10 lbs. they ibrgeC to 
meatioQ '* including gum^ uoikf dirt^ and aiker 
substances adhering to the jCeeee.** 

Some years since, I saw a lot of dd fedimed 
Merino" wod at a factory in Massachusetts, which 
the manufecturer assured me would lose 55 per 
cent in deansing. '^ Indeed," said he, '^wecM 
never estimate the dirt in such wod oorreetiy; it 
always exceeds our estimate, and we inranably 
suffer loss." And recently, a gentlemn, a dealer 
in wod, tdd me that he sent this season, a large 
quantity to Boston to be sdd, and that on makiag 
sale d[ some 36,000 lbs., the manukctsrer whe 
bought it, rejected all gummy, dirty fleeoea, de- 
claring that he would not have them, as such wod 
would lose more than 50 per cent, in deansia|. 
And to use the gentleman's own words, ** there it 
lies, in a comer of the wod room, and I do sol 
know what to do with it ;" observing at the i 
time, that the manufeetnrers wow ** gectmg i 



ctmning." There was a time when the sopphr 
fell short of the demand, and almost any wool» 
however gummv and dirty, fomid ready porcha* 
sers; for manufacturers were often compelled la 
buy it, in order to keep their machinery m opene 
tion ; but that time has gone by, and thevare now 
more chdce in their sdections, and wlieQ they 
come across a lot of such wod they pass it bf, 
with observations like these: '< I do not want it, tt 
is too dirty, let him keep it for some body dse**! 

In your July number, page 130 and 131, lb. 
Editor, you have made a calculation of the number 
of sheep, and the quantity of wod obtained thei» 
firom. The census of 1840 shows, say 20,000,000 
in the United States. Of this number you esti- 
mate only 1 1,000,000 shorn sheep, yiddmg 24,500,- 
000 lbs. of wool, and the lambs at 9,000,00a— 
With due deference to 3rour superior opportuni- 
ties for information, I b^^ leave to say that you 
are over estimating the number of lambs, for eveiy 
practical wool-grower knows, that that proportion 
IS too large— if you had said one third, you would 
have come nearer the truth. I think yon are ma- 
taken also that the census of 1840 included larnh^ 
it was exdusive of lambs, (a) You are, howevef, 
perfectly safe in estimating the average wei^tcf 
fleece in the United States at 2^ Iba. This is ecr* 
tainly too low by one fourth of a pound, (b) hi 
this region it exceeds 2f lbs. Then jaa say, that 
by prodoeing a superior quality of wod, bp TsfaH 
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woold be increased nine cenu per pojand ; this cer* 
tainly is attainable; but the wav in which you 
propose to bring it about, namely, by crossing with 
the ** Paular, or old-fashioned Merinos,** you would 
not obtain that end, thousands of fine flocks would 
be reduced in aualijify. (c) In this section it would 
redtice the quuity as much as jou wish to improve 
it. Coarse sheep would be improred by the cross ; 
but to apply it to all the sheep in the United 
States, as I understand you to say, you wo«ld find 
yourself very much mistaken in the result. I yen- 
ture to say, that on the same anantity of feed, you 
can not increase the heft of neece oi a fine flock 
shearing from 2} to 3 lbs., by your cross up to 3} 
to 4 lbs. per head, and have the wool in equally 
good condition, (d) An increase of feed will do 
much toward increasing the heft of fleece. A 
few words more and I have done. 

Examiner, page 52, says : '* As to Paular Bucks, 
It strikes me that you mifht, for any practical pur- 
pose, just as well nave Myised a cross of the fab- 
ulous Unicom, for it would be just as easy to find 
the one as the other at the present time in the 
United States ; for depend upon it, there is no such 
thing now existing, as a Paular Buck, nor any thing 
dtserving the name in the whole country." And 
you say that " there are still large ana yaluable 
flocks scattered oyer the cotmtry.*' (e) 

H. D. GRoyE. 

(a) Immediately upon the receipt of this letter 
of Mr. Groye's we wrote on to Washington to as- 
certain the facts in the case, but were answered 
that the census bureau was abolished, and they 
ooold not tdl. We know that when the person 
for taking the census in the district in which we 
were then residing, called upon us, he required the 
nomber of colts, calyes, lambs, and pigs, although 
some of them were only three days old at the 
time ; and to our objection of rendering an account 
of stich young stock, he remarked, " never mind, 
they will be grown when the census appears, and 
it is the law.** Most of those to whom we haye 
pot the question about rendering an account of the 
lambs in their flocks, say they did so ; others do 
not recollect. If there has been irregularity with 
sheep-owners in giving an account of their lambs, 
of course we are incorrect ; and we think, upon re- 
flection, we may have estimated the number of 
Iambs too high ; though, on the other hand, we are 
quite certain Mr. Grove has set them down as en- 
tirely too few; for we know flocks that produce 
within a fraction as many lambs annually as there 
are breeding ewes. 

{b) Perhaps when Mr. Grove has travelled south 
and west more extensively, and seen in the months 
of March and April, as many half-bare sheep as 
we have, which shed their wool from disease, 
want of care, &c., he may come to a difierent condu- 
We have often seen flocks in the sams 



condition at the north too, leaving many of otnr 
farmers little to boast of in this respect 

(c) We have turned to the article to which Mr. 
Grove alludes, but really, we do not find that we 
used the expressions attributed to us. We said 
^' Spanish Merino,** also, ** tmadtilterated Merino ;" 
meaning thereby, the Bambouillets more partictt> 
lariy. We also spoke in general terms, in recom- 
mending the use of these. Such a flock of Saxons 
as Mr. Grove's we wotild especially except i and 
if the accounts which we hear of them be correct, 
and we have no doubt they are, we would not 
cross them with anything less fine than them* 
selves. They are unquestionably superior animals, 
as is proved by their superior weights of fleece, 
and the high price the wool commands ; and we 
wish, since the name of Saxon has been so basely 
misused in this country by miserable counterfeits, 
that Mr. Grove would give his flock the name of 
Electoral ; for they and their descendants are prob* 
ably the only ones entitled to it in the United 
States. With this name, they would then fiiirly 
stand aloof from the common herd, as they deserve^ 
and not be associated in idea hereafter, with the 
miserable riff'-rafiT of the country, passing under 
the general name of Saxons. It is our intention 
next season to call and see Mr. Grove's flock. 

{d) We meant to be understood as alluding to 
a cross on the coarser and more restifi* sheep of 
the country, when we spoke of obtaining an in* 
crease of weight of wool on the same food, and 
we know that this can be done. 

(«) True enough, but we did not say these vaU 
uable flocks were Paulars; nor did we go so far as 
to assert that they were pure Merinos of any dis- 
tinct name. We wish it understood, that we do 
not endorse all the opinions of Examiner any more 
than we do other correspondents — he speaks for 
himself, and we for ourselves. 

Ftr tht Ameriemt AgrietUwriai, 
SEA.MUD AS A FERTILIZER. 

Flushing, L. /., November Sth, 1843. 
Can you inform me whether the sea-mud which 
is found on the shore, below high-^ater mark, is 
of any value to the farmer ; and if it is, in what 
way would you advise that it should be applied ? 
Do you think that it would answer in a compost 
heap, or would it be preferable to put it into the cat- 
tle-yard or hog-pen ? I have thought that the only 
objection to using it would be on account of the 
great quantity of salt, which it contains; although 
Leibig and other celebrated writers, speak m very 
favorable terms upon the application of salt. And 
here arises another question. Are not those fiirms 
which are situated upon the sea-shore sotfiaently 
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•applied with «dt by tke winds which are coii- 
ttantljr sweeping orer them? Johnson remarks 
that this is the case, and if this is so, would not 
the applieatioa of this sM-mud be too ^trongt al- 
thoogn I am inciinad to beliere that by drjing the 
WBMdf mnch of the yirtne of the salt would neces- 
sarilj be destroyed, and as sea-water contains, as 
Leibig states, many rery fertilizing qualities, this 
mud which periiaps hu been accumulating for 
ages, must IwTe imbibed a large quantity of all 
those pr<qpertieB, of which sea-water is composed. 
By answering these questions yoo will greatly 
oblige one of your subscribers. 

R. R C. 
For an answer to the abore see page 322. 

The following communication was read beibre 
tiie New York Farmers' Club by the Hon. Henry 
Heigs at its meeting August 29, and is obligingly 
furnished us for puUication. 

FA&M OP HUGH MAXWELL, Ek- 

QoGB Efficib or Marl.— In a conT«rsatian 
with Hugh Maxwell, Esq., some short time since, 
he stated some &cts in relation to the fertilistog 
power of a red marl abundantly existing at Nyack, 
which induced me to visit the spot. I found Mr. 
Maxwell's form of 110 aorea bounded by the Hud- 
son, well worth a risit. The whde was in ex- 
cellent fence, made of the loose stones found on 
the land, neatlv }»led about 4i feet hiffh, forming 
fields of from 4 to 8 acres. The formation of these 
fonces has used nearlr all the stones which were 
on the surfoce of the lands. And in this it would 
seem as if Divine Providence had caused the rocks 
to be distributed of the proper size for fencing. 
Had the pieces been much larger or smaller they 
would not have answered the purpose so well as 
thev now da If they had been jplanted two foet 
under ground, ox had been piled m larger masses, 
the labor of fencing would have been very greatly 
increased. 

This form^ as well as all those about Nyack, 
lies on the singular mass of sandstone included by 
a front of about five miles on the river. All the 
surrounding rocks are of other materials. This 
sandstone, when quarried, exhibits strata dfa kind 
of red marl of many feet in thickness, lying be- 
tween strata of the sandstone. The quarry-men 
throw it out of their way, and millions of loadte 
are lying near the water's ed^e, so that in many 
places vessels can lie alongside a bed of it, and 
slide it on board. On Mr. Maxwell's form, the 
former proprietor, desirous of mi* king extensive 
hard walks through his garden, causiSi this marl 
to be put upon them about one foot deep. Soon 
afror this was finished, the walks began to produce 
dover ; the white in such profusion and persevering 
succession, that all prospect of using the paths in 
that condition was abandoned : they could not be 
kept in order by the hoe. Mr. Maxwell bdng 
stitxiglv impressed by this occurrence, determinS 
on applying it to the surface of his form. I saw 
a field of com of several acres which had been 
top-dresaed this year with the red mail, now 



bearing not leas than 80 bushels of shdled com St 
the acre— «s great a product as is obtained fitMO 
the best eity manure, costing at Nyack neariy 37 
cents i>er load. I saw an upland field of wheat, 
on which, as an experiment, Mr. Maxwell had 
top-dressed with this marl a space of three rods 
by two, from which I pulled an average buoch of 
straw-stubUe, that is more than double the aize 
and weight of any like parcel of stubble, to be 
found in the whde field of several acres. Unfor- 
tunately the hui^ndman had cradled all the 
wheat indiscriminately, which prevented Mr. 
Maxwell from examining the separate jmsduct of 
the wheat. I should not hesitate to pronoance it 
a double product Mr. M. top-dressed a field of 
oats with this marl, and the vieM was 70 bushds 
per acre. He top-dressed a neld of dov^ with it 
the third year from the seeding, and the product 
is heavier than the crop of the second year. This 
field was dressed with ten loads c^ mari per 
acre. The com is large 12-row ydlow, and the 
stalks are about 10 feet high. The coro-blades 
never curled during the late drought, while other 
fidds all curled. The com was worked with 
the hand-barrow once, with the cultivator twicer 
and was hoed twice. No plowing between the 
hills. Mr. M. thinks that m dry weather it is 
very injurious to run the plow throvuh, for it euta 
the smaller roots of the com. He has tried 
25 bushds of hickory ashes, against 25 of anthra- 
cite coal ashes, and found no perc^Kihle difference 
in the result 

The general efiect of this red marl is perceptiUe 
in almost every plant and tree in that vianity. 
Fruit-trees are especially vigorous and free &om 
disease. Flowering shrubs, roses partionlady, 
seem not to have be^ touched by any insect I 
pulled up a mullein stalk growing on a naked 
mound or this marl, which measures nine foec m 
height, and the fiower stem, which is covered witk 
bu£, is four feet in extent The trees, exceodag 
peach alone, are more thriring than those I bava 
anywhere seen. The peach-trees have the y^ 
lows. Moss roses ffrowinf in rich mas are re- 
markably strong; Bfir. BL finds that they do bettef 
closdy surrounded bv grass than in dear groinkL 
He has ten kinds of healthy chorv-trees, indading 
the red and white ox-heart, ana the bull's eje. 
He has fredy given, and wishes to distribute bods 
and grafrs to lul those who ask for them. Mr. M. 
has very healthy apricots, which have yielded ion 
fruit J7« smoked the blossoms wUk suipkstr mmd 
jntehf and all the fruit was perfect This smoking 
was done in the evening. 

Some of the fields had never been but par- 
tially cultivated, on account of being ao swamped 
that cattle mired in thent He made in oae £m^ 
acre field a drain ten rods long, and three leec 
deep, filled in with coarse stone. This drain fbra^ 
ed SLjoervetual spring for his cattle, and this baz^ 
ran fidd has now Sackwheat of at least theriw 
hmshels per acre. One and a half buckets of aeai 
was sowed per acre. No manure needed. This 
drain cost (1.75. Twdve acres were drained ia 
the same style at a cost of $150 ; thu fidd is now 
fine, and asks for no manure from New York, ar 
Nyaek marL Ht pcafers tha same wmamu. e£ 
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Boarl to best New York citf numore for all grains 
•nd grapes. 

Mr. M. has the old Eim^ish yew thrifiog in 
open air in winter. The European mountain ash, 
white and red linden, red maple, weeping ash, 
weeping beech, weeping elm, Madmra nut, (one 
fire years old bearing fruit,) Spanish chestnut now 
in fruit, (this tree has also some blossoms on it at 
this time.) Apricots grafted on plum stock are 
Terr thrifty. 

A Remabxablb H(«se. — In passing through Mr. 
Marwell's barn-yard, I nodcea a couple of horses, 
one of which was hoppled with a strong iron chain. 
What mischierous young hatse have you there ? 
He replied, it is mv old family mare Kate, who 
has carried me, ana my wife and children, safely 
for the last one and twenty years ! I bought her 
when she was about four years old, but she will 
break fences now (wooden ones) with her irons 
on, she is so active and cunning. 

LociTST Eggs. — I remarked at Nyack the work 
of the locust, and Mr. M. and Thomas Addis Em- 
met, Esq., examined with a good microscope, a 
twig worked by the little insect. The twig being 
split in the line of the work, exhibited the whole 
process of the eg^ deposite. The twig is pierced 
Bearly to its centre at every three quarters of an 
inch, or nearly so ; the wood is rendered fibrous, 
it is then lifted up, and the eg^ which are of a 
long, oval form, are deposited side by side at an 
angle of about 45 degrees to the grain of the twig, 
and the fibrous tuft of wood placed over them, 
with its end sticking out; these incisions being 
repeated every inch on a line for some few inches 
ia each twig. "With the microscope, we saw the 
eyes c£ the young locusts always heads to the 
centre. The genml outline of the young animal 
was p^ceptible through its delicate membranous 
cover. They moved slightly on being disturbed. 
Almost every twig so operated on by the locust 
was entirely dead. The magnifying power of the 
microscope was perhaps 40 or 50. 

Value op aw Orchaed. — ^I visited an apple 
ofchard at Nyack, which arrested my attention by 
its regular and healthy appearance. I found young 
Van Hoaton at home, who, with perfect good 
leeling and true politeness, gave me the account 
«f the orchard which I desired. When his father 
was about fifty jrears of age, he undertook to plant 
150 winter pippin-trees on that spot His neigh- 
bors thought bim an old fool to plant twigs of 
apple at nis time of day. Young Van Houton, 
then about 16 years of age, held the little nursling 
in the holes while his father filled in the soil. 
The old gentleman continued to prune them, so 
t&at they are widely branched and open for air 
and sun within the mass ci branches. For twenty 
or twenty-two years past, the old gentleman has 
often received 91>000 a year for his apples. 
Sometimes $6 per barrel ; sometimes sold m the 
orchard for $1 per barrel. That old gentleman 
and his wife are now, between them, 174 years 
old. Let no man be afraid to plant winter pippins 
because he is fifty or sixty years of age. 

I have been highly pleased with my excurnon. 
When gentlemen of high rank in learned profes- 
tiont are found turning that intdlectual finrce 



which has influenced the most wealthy and Intel* 
ligent portion c£ mankind, firom law, politics, &c, 
to that greatest, best of all arts— nagriculture, I 
look for eood results and I find them. The old 
wcnrld is hard at work in this direction, and I hope 
that we shall viratch her operations with the eye 
of our own bird, and see to it, that we be not «x* 
celled in any good thing. 



i)trtkt 

MBDITKRRANKAN WHEAT. 
WheaUand, Va., November 2, 1843. 
I have noticed your remarks in the October Na 
of your paper, on the Mediterranean wheat. Your 
views cdncided with mine when I first sowed this 
variety of wheat ,* but I have sown it now for two 
seasons, and the change has been so great m the 
color, as to convince me that by cultivating it hers^ 
it will lose its dark color, and become as good in 
that respect, and yield as much flbur as any wheat 
we have. The two seasons I have raised it, it 
has been the best wheat I had* I have doubts 
whether it will tiller as much as some other varie* 
ties, and therefore sow it much thicker. 

ROBXRT L. WaiGST. 

Fvr tk^ AflMfWM iljfriciMhwM. 
TOPPING COTTON— MARL. 
Swnpter District, 8, C, Nov. 40, 1843. 

In those excellent matteroA&ct articles on the 
cultivation of cotton, which have appeared in the 
late numbers of your paper, by Dr. Philips of 
Miss., and which, d^ the way, are the best I iiave 
ever seen on the suligect, I do not recollect that he 
has touched upon the subject ci topping cotton. 
I have made one experiment in this, and was 
pleased with the result. Some planters north of 
us, I understand, have also tried this method, and 
find the cotton is not so apt to shed, as when it is 
not topped, especially in wet seasons. Ordinarily 
we reckon the first week in August the best time 
for topping; but this, of course, will depend upon 
the season, and the forwardness of the crop — for 
sometimes it must be earlier, and sometimes lap 
ter. 

I tried the effects of what I suppose to be marl, 
on a small spot in one of mv fields, say about one 
acre. The marl I judge to be of poor quality, vet 
can not say, positively, as I have no analysis or it 
I dug it out m January last, and spread it broad- 
cast, at the rate of 30 loads to the acre, as large 
as an ordinary pair of mules would carry. It seem- 
ed to pulverize well, exposed to the severe frost 
of kst winter, and I plowed it in deeper than I 
usiudly plow, and harrowed the land well. The 
result is, I shall set ftill one third if not one half 
more cotton off (7 this piece than any other part of 
the field, which more than pays me for the trou- 
ble. 

I need not say that we read the articles on ma- 
nures in the Agriculturist with much mterest; for 
many of us are oeginnmg to leam that it is not only 
easier and better, out even chsaper to renovate our 
old lands, than emigrate to a new countnr and 
bring new lands into cttltivatkxL 0* HcD. 
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Ptr the Americtm AgricvHmrist. 
HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 

BuffA^ October 25thy 1843. 

There are fbinr coadiuoiw that modify the raloe 
of a wheat crop. One may not only be larger in 
measare than another, bat heaTier for the same 
measure ; yielding more floor firom a given weight ; 
and lastly, affording a greater proportion of gluten 
from the same quantity of flour. It is necessary 
for the farmer to hare each of these considerations 
in Tiew, if he would attain the mmost success in 
the cultivation of this invaluable grain. My ob- 
ject, in this brief article, will be, to afford some 
helps to the agriculturist in increasing the ultimate 
ralae of his crop. As a starting point, it will, 
perhaps, be most instructive to inquire, what are 
the constituent elements of wheat f 

Sprengel has analyzed both grain and straw, 
and the following is the result:— 1000 lbs. of 
wheat afford 11*77 lbs. and of wheat straw, 35-18 
Ibe. of ash, consbting of 

Grain of wheat. Stimw of wheat. 

Potash 2-25 Ibfl. 0-20 lbs. 

Soda: 2-40 -29 

Lime '96 2*40 

Magnesia •90 -32 

Alainioa with a trace of 

iron '26 -90 

8Uica 4-00 28-70 

Solphoric acid '50 "37 

Phosphoric acid -40 1-70 

Chlorine -10 0-30 



11-77 



35*18 



This analysis shows an amount of ash far below 
the average. Davy found 15*5 lbs. of ash in 100 
lbs. of ripe wheat straw ; and Johnstone, in one 
variety, grown on a soil abounding in limestone, 
16-5 jier cent, of ash. 

Thus it will be seen, according to the above 
analysis of Sprengel, that of the total of grain, less 
than li per cent., and of straw, rather more 
than 3 ( per cent is earthy or inorganic matter ; 
while all the remainder is composed of the or- 
ganic materials, carboti, oxygen, b]^drogen, and ni- 
trogen, of which carbon alone constitutes about one 
half. AU these constituents are absolutely essen- 
tial to the perfection of the crop. In the natural 
condition of a fertile soil when first reclaimed, 
these materials are usually found in sufficient abun- 
dance to produce wheat Such was the condicioa of 
nearly all the land in New England, and the east- 
em portion of our own state; but a few years of 
careless, unscientific cropping, has exhausted one 
or more of those constituents which may have 
existed in an available form ; and much of it, after 
a very few of the first years of its cultivation, has 
been of little or no value for wheat, under the 
system of tillage there adopted. It has been as- 
serted by Dr. Dana, that in a soil purely granitic 
(and much of the land in tbat region partakes of 
this character), there is potash enough for suc- 
cessive crone of wheat for 3,000 years, and lime 
enough to fast more than twice that period. But 
the result is the same for the growing vegetation, 
whether the materials do not exist at all, or are 



locked up beyond the reach of it. It is abaolateiy 
certain, if wiieat will not grow with care and kt- 
dustry, and all the tisaal appliances of good hus- 
bandry, where it once nourished successfoUj, 
there is one or more ingredients wanted, in sock 
a condition, that the plants can appropriate them 
to their own nourishment. And nrst of the inor* 
ganic matters. 

The proportion of straw will vary from 2 to 3^ 
times the weight of the grain. Suppose the quan- 
tity taken ofi* the land be estimated at 2^ Uznea 
the weight of the grain. In a series c* crops 
averaging 20 bushels of wheat per acre, for 30 
years, we shall have as the result 36,000 lbs. ot 
grain, and 90,000 lbs. of strew carried off the sotl, 
charged with all the materials above enumerated* 
and probably stifficient to reduce the land to a very 
small camicity for production. 

Some limited portions of the earth, as the plains 
of Babylon, when under skilful cultivation, the 
valleys of the Indus and the Nile, and the fields a£ 
Sicily, almost since the days of the flood, have 
produced luxuriantly, without the aid of manure 
to any extent ; but it must be remembered the 
former have their fertility annually renewed by 
the rich overflowings of the rivers, which are 
charged with all the materials necessary to restore 
exhausted nature ; while the soil of the last, being 
wholly of basaltic origin, is rich in the alkalies, 
which a year or two of rest, is sufficient to replenish 
in a soluble state, to be again taken up bv the Itixii- 
riant crop. Hence, we have wimessed a drainage of 
nearly all the products from these fertile regions, 
for thousands of years, with impunity. But they 
are exceptions which only go to prove the general 
mie. Ine farmer must look to it, that all the in- 
gredients that enter into his crops, are supplied by 
the materials in his soil, or a deficiency, or en- 
tire failure, will be the inevitable result 

Although all the constituents entering into the 
straw and grain, are absolutely essential to their 
perfection, tbey are not all equally essential to be 
contained in the soil. It is indispensable, however, 
that the earthy or inorganic portion of them be 
there, for these can not be obtained elsewhere. 
How shall they be best snpplied ? Ashes, it is 
believed, aflbrd the cheapest, as well as one of the 
most efl*ectual applications that can be made for 
grain. Of the ten fixed ingredients enumerated as 
entering into wheat, ashes yield potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, sulphuric and phosphoric acids, in large 
proportions, and silica and iron in smaller. The 
chemical operation of the potash, and carbonate 
and sulphate of lime, however, when added to the 
soO, is to supply the silica, in a soluble state, from 
its natural condition, (it being found in abundance 
for this object in every soil, except in such as are 
formed almost exclusively of peat,) ibr the de- 
mands of the crop. 

An increased suppljr of lime and ^psxnn, be- 
yond what is found in the ashes, is iVequent- 
\j advantageous; and when the latter is bene- 
ficial, as it generally is, it should never be with- 
held to an extent m the highest degree useful 
Of the operation of this last material, beyond yield- 
ing a portion of its sulphur to the gluten, we hare 
as^yet no satisfactory explanatioQ. In respect to 
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the theory of its conceatrating amiBooia m the soil 
from the atmosphere, we have very contradict- 
ory authority. Liebig asserts it, Johostooe ques- 
tions it, and Dana denies it ; yet the increasing 
fertility its application produces, would seem to 
give the weight of experience in favor of Liebig's 
views. 

The chlorine and soda, if not furnished by the 
ashes in proportions sufficiently large, may be pro- 
cured by the application of common salt, which 
jrields both. The phosphoric acid may be obtained 
in any required quantity, by the addition of bones, 
which, dry or calcined, yield both that acid and 
lime, phosphate of lime constituting 86 per cent 
of bones. Most soils contain alumina in abundance 
to furnish the food requisite for wheat ; yet as it is 
one of the most valuable soils for this grain, both 
as seizing upon and retaining ammonia, and fur- 
nishing a firm foothold for the roots of the plants, 
it is important that lands intended for this purpose, 
should be adequately supplied with alumina as a 
top-dressing, it naturally deficient in it 
' We have, then, above, all the inorganic mate- 
rials for the purpose required. But there is about 
97 per cent, of the crop yet to be made up of the 
organic constituents, carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
h^^rogen. How shall they be provided for ? 

First, by the selection of a calcareous or clay soil, 
which will furaish a proper bed for the roots of 
the plant, and by their peculiar mechanical texture 
and chemical composition, will not only hold the 
manures incorporated with them, but also draw 
some of the requisite constituents largely from the 
air ; the former absorbing carbonic acid, and the 
latter ammonia. 

Second, by the liberal application of common 
farm-yard manure, to a crop preceding that of 
-wheat, which will leave a rich mould highly con- 
ducive to an abundant yield of perfect grain. An 
instance has been recently given, of a Maryland 
farmer raising large successive crops of wheat, by 
the application of putrescent manure directly upon 
the grain, and all injurious effects were obviated 
by the use of a moderate quantity of lime. This 
is a practice, however, which has not been found 
^^eneraily to be successful, causing either blight, 
or such rapid and luxuriant growth, as to crinkle 
and lodge. This effect is also produced in peaty 
and rich alluvial soils, where the silicate or pot- 
ash, so essential to the formation of a strong, up- 
right stalk, is not furnished in a quantity large 
enough for the object 

Third, the liberal use of charcoal scattered 
through the soil. It is claimed from its use, that 
the wheat crop of France has been largely aug- 
mented within the few past years. Several in- 
stances of its greatly beneficial effects, have been 
noticed in this country ; though its influence has not 
hitherto been felt on wheat, by an extensive Virmnia 
planter, in two or three recent experiments. The 
great power of condensing gases peculiar to char- 
coal, was noticed by some of the early chemists. 
Murray mentions it, and Saussure gives a table of 
results, in which he shows that perfectly dry char- 
coal from boxwood, will absorb 90 volumes of 
ammonia ; 85 of muriatic acid ; 65 of sulphurous 
acid ; 55 of sulphuretted hydrogen ; 35 of carbonic 



acid, ice This condensation takes place in its 
pores, and does not produce any alteration, or new 
chemical compounds of the gases thus stored up ; 
but their use in an agiicuhural point of view, is 
invaluable ; for while the coal yields no fertilizing 
matter from its own substance, being nearly indes- 
tructible, it takes from the atmosphere in great 
abundance, and hoards up for the future use of the 
plants, one of the most evanescent, as well as most 
useful materials for their perfection, ?iz., the nitro- 
gen contained in the ammonia. 

A fourth means for procuring a good yield of 
wheat, is by alteroatin|^ with clover, and turning 
in a liberal share of it as a preparation for the 
wheat This is practised extensively throughout 
the wheat districts of the United States, and has 
resulted in great benefit ; for besides yieldmg a 
portion of food to the grain, it keeps the groimd in 
the best possible mechanical condition. 

A fifth means, is to return aU the straw and 
chaff to the soil, as they contain a large quantity 
of the identical materials required for a succeeding 
crop. 

With the foregoing causes in full action, and 
an adequate supply of moisture, whether from 
rains, dews, or artificial irrigation, the crop will 
draw largely from the atmosphere for the supply 
of its required organic constituents. Carbon will 
be furnished from its carbonic acid ; nitrogen from 
its ammonia ; hydrogen from its vapor, dews, and 
ammonia ; and oxygen from air, water, and soiL 

The use of all these materials, togethenvith tht 
selection of the best varieties of seed^ will give 
the first three requisites of a wheat crop ; large 
measure, heavy weight, and much flour. 

Manures peculiarly adapted to the object, will 
tend in the highest degree to produce the greatest 
quantity oi gluten, the most valuable portion of 
the flour. It is true, that climate has much to do 
in condensing, and of course, improving the value 
of wheat. It is a general principle, that the 
warmer and drier the climate where it is grown, 
the more valuable the grain. Wheat from the 
south of Europe, is worth more than when grown 
in the north ; and that from any portion of the 
United States, owing to our supenor dryness of 
climate, is more nutritive than what is produced 
in Great Britain. This difference is increased from 
8 to 14 per cent in fa?or of the American. Gluten 
varies in wheat from 8 to 35 per cent. ; in rye, 9 to 
13 ; barley, 3 to 6 ; and oats 2 to 5. The quality of 
wheat with regard to the quantity of gluten it con- 
tains, is nicely estimated and fully regarded by 
accomplished bakers. 

The nitrates of potash, or soda, are frequently 
used in Enffland to mcrease not only the quantity, 
but especially the quality of their flour, a practice 
the hiffh prices of land and produce may render 
profitwe there, though it is hardly to be expected 
they could generally be used in this country to a 
profit In an experiment lately tried in England, 
one acre of wheat dressed with one cwt of nitrate 
of soda, gave 42^ bushels, weighing 60) lbs. per 
bushel ; another acre dressed with two cwt. yield- 
ed 471 bushels, weighing fiOi lbs. ; while an un- 
dressed acre, in every other respect similar to the 
others, yielded only 27i bushels, weighing 01 lbs. 
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Numerous other instaoeee eovld be giren equally 
eooelnnye. 

Although wemeynotbejuetiftedmQtiiigthete 
somewhat eipensire salts, so highly ehaijg^ with 
nitrogeo, there are sources of supply within our 
reaohf especially rich in this material, and abound- 
ing in many of the other uMredients o[ fertility. 
These are animal manures of all kinds, bat more 
particularly urine, human excrements, and the 
offal of animals, such as unealcined bones, hocus, 
hair, hides, flesh, blood, && All of these coDtatn 
large proportions of nitrogen, and if carefully in- 
corporated into the soil, would tend largely to the 
increased production and ralne of the wheat croes 
throughout the country. An experiment was made 
in manuring wheat with cow dung, which coa- 
lains the smallest proportioa of nitrogen, and this 
yielded 11-95 per cent, of gluten. Another parcel, 
prown on lanu manured with human urine, gate 
85*1 per cent. Thus it will be seen, that the 
maximum of ndue in wheat, may be reached, by 
the applicatioa of an article, almost everywhere 
wasted in the United States. 

It is by skilfully feeding the wheat plant with 
all the nourishment that it can take tip, that the 
crops may be uidefinitely increased. Lord Hard- 
wicke stated, in a speech befiire the R<^ Ag. Soc 
of Enfl^d, that the flne Suffolk wheat had 
produced 76 bushels per nere; and another and 
more imjarored variety had yielded the astonish- 
ing quantity, of 82 bushels per acre. There isno 
oomparisoA between the eapacttr of an animal and 
seeds, to produce results ; tor while the former is 
limited to a definite growth, which no effort of 
science or skill can augment, a seed maymultiply 
beyond almost anv assignable limit. We hare 
been shown a stool of wheat, originating from a 
single seed, the growth of the present season, with 
30 stalks, areragmg from 100 to 110 grains on each 
head. Orer 3,000 perfect grains, is thus the prod- 
uct of a sindie parent in one season. It requires, 
then, but the ptapei pabulum to prodoee good 
wheat, withm the wheat latitudes, m every portion 
of the Union. Someof our worn^mt eastern lands 
WMj be so totally unanited to its growth, as not to 
jttsdfy the efforts of redaimiag or fitting them fbr 
this object, especially, while we have a nvion in 
the west, everjrwaj adapted by nature, to its most 
successful cultivation. But we can not for a mo- 
ment doubt, that when those western fields be- 
come comparatively full, industry and science will 
combine to clothe anin those hills and valleys 
(now but partially robed with a scanty herbage), 
with teeming cr^ of wheat, such as gave to 
them, in their pristine days, a £une fo finrtUity 
seldom exceeded* 

R.L. Aludl 



ftr tfc> AmtHom AgrtmmwUi. 
A PENNSTLVAHIA DAIRY. 

PhOadelpkia, Nov. 6th, 1843. 
NoTicnro in your October number an account of 
a dairy on Lone Island, I am induced to give you 
a description dt one in this vicinity. Mr. Henry 
Charley has a dairy fiurm near Laurel HiU, where 
he ke^ firom 40 to 50 cows, consisting of Ayr- 



shire, Holdemesa, Aldemy, Durham, and a finr 
natives; but mostly crossed with a fine, thorough- 
bred Short-Horn bull, and is raising full UoSh, 
and high grades of this breed as £ut as possible. 
He makes veal of his bull-calves, and raises all 
his hett heifer-calves from his best oows iat his 
own use. I found the cows luxuriating in a rich 
clover pasture when I visited them laM summer 
between 2 and 3 o*cloek, the hour for afiemoon 
milking, from which thev were taken by the 
herdsman, and driven hau a mile to the bam. 
This is a stone buildiiuc . 100 feet long, 46 £eet 
wide, with a winff of 6P feet, die same width as 
the bam, high widls, and steep roof, which make 
it capable of holding a neat quantitv of lodder, 
consisting last year mostly of cornstalks, (some of 
which he bought very cheap of his neig^iborB^ 
while others let thdrs stand m the field and thk 
spring raked them up and burned them,) rye 
straw, and oats imthrs^shed, all of which he cuts 
and steama— sometimes with a little hay cut also 
and mixed with the above articles. These are all 
steamed together, or each sqmrately, (as best suits 
the appetites of the cows) in a large vat, ( 
ed with a pipe through whidi the steal 
from the boiler, which stands in a room i 
with stone or |fround floor. The chimney is c_ 
sheet irot ninning up through the roof, and coal 
used for fuel, renders the risk ftr inauxaiiet 
at a very low rate. The water is supplied 
firom a spring running into the yud, and thence 
through a pipe into the b<Hler. The cows are also 
watered mm the same when the weather ii 
stormy in winter, and they are not allowed to go 
out. JBot to return from this digression. Aftertne 
fodder is suflkiently cooked, which takes but a 
short time, it is taken out into oth& htga vats or 
troughs, with scoop shovels, and there lift to cool; 
then a suitable portion of Indian meal or ground 
rye, buck-wheat, or oats, or any two or all four 
mixed and ground together, (which in my opmion 
would be better,) acUio|[ a portion of 8hip-stuf&, 
shorts, or even bran. This is the food for the cows 
at all seasons, except when there is a full supply 
of grass. They are driven to a woods pasture A 
exercise and air when there is little or no grass. 
Air and exercise are indiiyensably necessary fiv 
the health of cows, and without these, the milk 
will always be more or less unhealthy, according 
to the nature of their confinement. 

When the cows were brought into the yud, I 
was puzzled to know how they were to be faan> 
died ; but the stable doors being thrown open, each 
cow entered the door nearest her stall, and went 
to it with as much regularity as a young mim 

Eto her seat in a boi^ding-achooL lliere is a 
in the floor immediatelv behind the cowa, 14 
es wide and 4 inches aeep ; into this all the 
excrements fitll, the water runnmg off immediatdy 
to a reservoir p e p a red for the purpose of receiving 
it ; this, togetner with all the manure, waa taken 
away daily, and put upon the land or cn^ or in a 
heap to make compost; so that the nremisea were 
kept perfectly clean and sweet. The floor was 
covered with a thin bed of cnt straw, which was 
passed off with the manure as it became soiled, 
and by being cut, wodted immediately imo and in- 
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corporated itself with the manure, withoat Texing 
the husbandman or gardener as long ^reen manure 
80 frequently does. The floor benmd the cows, 
between the trough to catch the liquid and the wall, 
is six feet wide, with strong plank platforms or ta* 
bles on which to set the ressels containing the 
milk. There is an open space directly over the 
Tat for steaming, where all the feed is cut and 

Esssed down through a hopper into the vat ; also, 
oppers or spouts leading from the meal room 
over head directly into the vats, which contain the 
steamed feed for cooking. The mangers in which 
the cows are fed are bfoad, so that the food may 
be thrown into them with scoop sho?els without 
waste, of which I found nothing of the kind about 
the whole premises. If a litUe too much feed is 
giren to one animal, and consequently left, it is 
carefully scraped out and fed to one hanng a bet- 
ter appetite; thus the mangers were kept dean 
and sweet. Bfr. Charley feeds roots, but to what 
extent I did not learn. 1 hope he may be induced 
to write you a letter, gi?ing a description of his 
cutting machine, which does its work better than 
any one I have ever seen; haying two blades 
cominff together like shears, cutting corn-stalks 
through their joints with as much apparent ease 
as a pair of tauor*s shears would cut a thread. 

There is a stable for dried cows which were 
feeding for the butcher. Box stalls are prorided 
iar cows about to ealre ; the young cattle are kept 
by themselres, as are also the calres. Mr. Char- 
ley was not at home when I Tisited his dairy ; but 
this disappointment to me was made up by the 
kind Mrs. C, who, with justifiable pride, showed 
me her spring house with its large copper caldron 
for scaldmg her milk tubs, nans, pails, chums, 8tc 
&c, in the best of order, sil of which she person- 
ally superintends and looks after | and whenerer 
there is an orerstock of milk for city customers, it 
is here converted into butter of the choicest qiutl- 
ity, and each market-day finds her at her stand 
with her butter and lots of garden vegetables, the 
raising of which she also superintends and takes in- 
to the city at the dawn of day. That some fomilies 
are sick and others miserably poor, is not strange, to 
one who looks behind the curtain and sees what 
can narer otherwise be described. 8. A. 

JW the JbMrictM AgriatUurisi, 
REPLY TO THE GARDENER'S CHRONICLE. 

NewYork, Uth November, 1843. 

Thb Gardeners' Chronicle, published in Eng- 
land, has the following criticism on mv essay of 
dock-mud, inserted in your April number of tUs 
year, page 13 :— 

"We trust the editor is more correct in his 
other statements than in this, concerning the per- 
centage of sea-salt in guano, which contains httle 
more than a trace of it?* 

I have never analysed the guano, but depended 
on one or two analyses given bjr Professor Johnston, 
reader of chemistiy in the University of Durham, 
Eni^d, in the appendix to his Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. He gives tables of contents 
of two parcels, the first eontaining 30.3 per cent., 
the second rather more than 11 per cent of sea* 



salt. I took the larger quantity, to prove that if 
dock-mud contained sea-salt, it could oe no objec- 
tion to it as a fertilizer. 

It is highlv important that the tables of analysis 
of celebrated manures, should be correctly given, 
and if the editor of the* Chronicle can fumi£ cor^ 
rect tables, he will be conferring an important boon 
on the agricultural community of the whole world. 

Wk. Pjlrtkidgs. 

Fnm tk$ Amtrictm AgriaUtMrut Almmmc, 
80UTHERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Ths dosing month of the year is one in which ev- 
ery agriculturist should take an interest^ and for many 
oseAil hints we will refer the reader to the Northern 
Calendar fbr this month. 

Cotton-picking will probably opcapf this month na- 
tn Christmas, when this business will have been com- 
ideted, if the culture has been well managed, and the 
season favorable. It would be well to start your 
plows and break up ground for corn; let nothing but 
cotton prevent— not even cleaning; for plowing is 
only one job ; yet, if done soon, it is generally advan- 
tageousy and if bad weather should set in when it must 
be done, time will be lost, and a drawback ensne, 
whereas by plowjag in time, cleaning can be done later. 

In weather not employed about other labor more im- 
portant, manure and trim all kinds of vines and IVuit- 
trees, except the orange tribe. Transplant evergreens 
and other trees, sweet briers, hoaejsuddes, jasmines, 
Jtc } sow late peas and beans, and set out onions far 
seed ; set all hands at work in cleaning up for other 
crops, piddng up limbs, grubbing, cleaning up hollows, 
sides of bayous, cutting down corn-stalks with hoes, 
gathering materials for making manure, &c., Itc. 

If you do not live in the immediate vicinity, say 
five or six miles, flrom a sugar-plantation, by all means 
keep bees. This can be roidered one of the most pro- 
ductive branches of business of the day. Procure a 
f^w swarms at first, and they will soon multiply to any 
extent required, use sections of hollow logs, four or 
Are fbet long, for hives, if you have no c^er more 
ooaveaient materials to make them of, and allow the 
bees to work over the honey a second time, that you 
may avoid the iigurions efiects ia eating honey which 
may have been aathered firom poisonous flowers. If 
the above-namea dass of hives be used, there will be 
no necessity for killing the bees ; for when the hives 
are filled with honey, they can be removed without 
harm ftom the end opposite to that in which the bees 
are at work, and they will immediately go to work and 
fill the vacancy. In most parts of the Southern States 
bees may be kept at work during the winter. If there 
are not flowers for them, they can be maile to work 
over the bad honey collected the season before. 

This is also a busy month for the sugar-planter. 
He will be active in cuttiuff and carting his cane with 
all possible despatch { and he should employ one or 
more practical and intelligent men to conduct the op- 
erations of the milL In the manufacture of sugar, we 
know of no better method than that given by Professor 
Mapes in a letter to Hon. H. L. EUsworUi, mun whidi 
we make the following extract :— 

1. To cut the cane as ripe as possible, bat before 
any acetic acid iB formed i litmus psper, touched to 
the firesh-cut cane, will turn red If ackL 

2. Express the juice without k>ss of time, as every 
moment after cutting will deteriorate its quality. 

8. A small quantity of dear fime-water, say one 
quart to a hanired gfOkas of juieei should be added 
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the moment it 10 expressed, unless the juice shows 
acidity with litimns paper ; in that case, no lime should 
be used, but a solution of sal-^oda or soda ash should 
be added, until it is precisely neutral* 

4. When the juice is neutral, free Orom excess of 
acid or alkali, it should be Evaporated in such an ap- 
paratus as woaki finish its charge in 30 minutes ; if 
the boiling power is too small, good crystallization can 
not possibly be obtained. 

The whole time occupied, fVom the cutting of the 
cane to finishing its boiling, should not exited one 
hour. 

5. To know when the boiliAg is finished, place a 
thermometer in the kettle, and continue to eraporate 
until it stands at 239° Fahrenheit. If, when placed to 
run off afler cooling, it should be found too freely 
boiled, the next time boil to 240°, or, if too light to ran 
off, to 238°, and so on. 

6. The kettle or boiler should be so arranged, that 
the moment it is done its charge should be thrown 
Into a cooler, capable of holding a number of charges. 
The first charge should be le/\ in the cooler with stir- 
riQg, until the second charge is thrown in ; then with 
an oar scrape the crystals found on the side and bottom 
of the cooler loose, and gently stir the whole mass to- 
gether : the less stirred the better ; so continue at the 
letting in of each charge, to stir gently ; and when all 
is in the cooler, let the whole stand until it cools down 
to 175° ; then fill out into sugar-moulds of a capacity 
not less than 14 gallons. When cooled in the mould 
sufficiently, say fourteen hours, pull the plug out of 
the bottom of the mould, and insert a sharp point, 
nearly as lai^e as the hole, some aix inches ; with- 
draw the point, and stand the mould on a pot to drip. 

7. If the sugar is intended to be brown, leaving it 
standing on the pot for a sufiScient length of time, in 
a temperature of 80^, will run off its molasses, and 
leave it in a merchantable shape ; it will probably re- 
quire twenty days. It can then be thrown out of the 
moulds, and will be fit for use. When moulds can 
not be obtained, conical vessels of wood or metal, with 
a hole at the apex, will answer equally well. D. 



From the Awmiemn Agrkmhurist Ahmwe, 

NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Settle all your accounts, collect what is due yon, 
and pay what you owe. << Short settlements make 
long friends." Examine your farm statistics, and see 
what have been the results of your experiments with 
the different kinds of manures, seeds, modes of tillage, 
^., iLC ; and note them well for future use. No 
farmer ought to be without such a book, in which all 
experiments should be carefully recorded at the time, 
and the results carried into a separate book for his 
own use hereafler; and if new and valuable discove- 
ries are obtained, communicate them to some agricvl- 
tucal periodical for the benefit of the world. Recol- 
lect, you have the experience of thousands to guide 
your operations, and, by contributing to the general 
stock whatever may be useful, you are but returning 
to mankind a part of the benefits you have derived 
from them. But avoid twaddle and humbuggery, and 
oH-puUished statements, and prolix or tedious narra- 
tion, and give all the circumstances material to the 
subjects in the briefest, plainest, simplest language 
possible. Above all things, send in your subscription 
to one or more valuable agricultural papers, and get 
as many of your neighbors to subscribe as possible ; 
and consider, in so doing, you are benefiting yourself 
by it ten iimcB as much as you are the publishers. 



Summer is peculiarly the time for making obeenrntaoas 
and experiments, and wiater the time for commaniea- 
ting them. Memtmber ike poor, not only ia this month, 
but every month through the year, and especially da> 
ring the inclemency of winter. You need not give as 
much to them outright, but endeavor to pat th^ in a 
way of making themselves comfortable, by afifdnUog 
them employment, by which, you may be beiiefited, 
while doing them good. You thus confer on tbcB a 
triple benefit, by turnishing them the means of com- 
fortable subsistence, teaching them to hdp themaelTes, 
and avoiding the habit of receiving clomy, whi^ in- 
sensibly Weakens their sense of scdfndepeiuiance. 

Stock now requires increased attention : they most 
be well housed, or at least protected against wiad, 
with a shelter to which they can resort in storms, wdl 
supplied with salt, and abundance of water, if ponsi- 
ble, in the yard, where tbey can get it whea ihef 
want, and without wearying themselves in looldng fir 
it, and wasting their manure by dropping it bk tbt 
road, or by a running stream or pond, where H wdl all 
be lost. Their feed shonkl be regular, and given t» 
them as near stated times as possible. They look fer 
their food then at certain hours, and are not nacasy 
and fretful till the customary period arrives, whea 
they a?^.in fill themselves, and rest quietly, digesting 
their foo'l till it is time to look for another supply. If 
broiizht up in regular habits, brutes are much better 
time-keeper.s than many are disposed to consider then 
who hnve not observed dosdy their intelligence. Now 
is a good time to break steers and colts, wliile the 
roads are smooth and hard. They onght to be eaiiy 
accustomed to handling and the halter, and be geafly 
treated, by which they are more disposed to yic^ to 
the wishes of their master. If they hare been always 
used to good treatment, they will acquire a canfideaee 
in their keepers, and the more readily snhmit to thdr 
guidance. 'Tis always better to train them with 
strong, well-broken animals. Sympathy has nMre to 
do with the brute creation than they have credit for 
generally ; and the good habits and orderly behavior 
of the older animals, they have been accustomed to 
treat with deference, will not be without their whole- 
some effect on them. 

This is the best month ibr spreading out hen^ for 
dew-rotting, in the latitudes below 40^, as it gets a 
whiter and better rot than if spread eaitier. 

KiTGHSN-GAaDEN.—ETery fine day nneovcr the 
frames in whkh are leUoce and eauHAower plaats; 
otherwise they will become spiadliag, from want 9i 
air. Hot-beds can now be made, for forcing aapaiagas 
for the table in January. If the ground is open, ttm- 
tinue trenching for spring crops. Whea tlra grooad 
is frozen, cart manure, repair fences, clean seetb, pre- 
pare tools for spring. Provide pea-sticks, bean-poleh 
^., and finish all that will be reqinired ia the sfriag, 
and which can be done when the ground im fixnea. 

FauiT-OAKOEN AND OacBABD.— Fluish those thinjB 
which may have been omitted the previous month, u 
the weather continues open, digging and plowing may 
be done advantageously. Perform aay work that may . 
tend to forward your business in the spring. 

Floweb-Oaroen akd PLEAstrax-GKouKDe. — Con- 
tinue to protect your beds of bulbs, and also flower-beds 
and shrubs as directed in last month. Should the 
weather continue open in the early part of this nionA, 
bulbs may still be planted. They should not be left 
as late as this, but if such has been the case, they had 
better be planted now than left until spring. Now 
carefully protect seedling bulbs. The more tender 
kinds of trees can have their roots |ux>tected fnm 
frost by laying manure or long litter about them. 
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Bt the steamship Caledoma, we are faTored by the 
receipt of ovr Earopeaa jonmals ap to the 4th Norem- 
ber. 

MA&KSTS.— wiMM, boih pots and pearls, have ad- 
vanced, and were brisk of sale. Cotton had dedined 
id. per lb. The recent advices from Bombay and 
Calcutta of the East India crop» were not qaite so fa- 
vorable. The stock of Cotton on hand at Liverpool on 
the 1st November, was 720,000 bales, against 520,000 
at same period last season. FUmr was flat, and little 
doing in it. Naval Storu^ declining. Provisions were 
about the same as by our last advices, with the excep- 
tion of Cheese, the finer qualities of which were of 
quick sale. Tobacco, steady and firm. 

Moiujf still plenty, amd the low rates of interest pre- 
vail. 

jSmtricoM Stocks oontinue nearly the same as at onr 
iMt. Very few recent transactions. 

jSgricuUural ScAoo/.— We see by the Berwick War- 
der, that an Agricultural School ia established in Ab- 
erdeenshire, by the practical farmers of that county, 
which promises to be a very uselbl institution. It is 
superintended by Mr. R. O. Young, and we like its ar- 
xangementa better than anything of the kind we have 
yet seen. To explain these, we make a few quota- 
tions from the prospectus. 

The young gentlemen who may be intrusted to Mr. 
Young's charge for the purpose of being instructed in 
the principles and practice of Scottish agriculture, will 
have daily opportunities of witnessing the regular rou- 
tine of farming operations going on at the farm, and of 
taking an active part in these operations. 

They will be required to keep, in a farm-book, a 
daUy record of what has been done on the farm. Ex- 
planations will be given of the principles upon which 
the different operations are conducted, and upon which 
they will be examined at suted times. Re7ular min- 
utes will be kept by the pupils of all such explanations, 
as well as of any facts that may come to their knowl- 
edge through their occasional intercourse with the 
tamers of the country. 

There will be stated times set apart for reading, as 
text-books, the most approved agricultural works of 
the day; and on the sabjects of their reading Mr. Y. 
will mimitely examine the young gentlemen, and will 
also require them to write exercises upon given agri- 
euUvrml topics— partleilarly those that bear on prac- 
tice. 

While it will be Mr. Y.'s care to direct the attention 
of the pupils to chemistry and geology in their applica- 
tkm.lo pnctieal agriculture, a branch of study until 
lately veiy little attended to, he will make arrange- 
ments for pffocnriag the services of the professor of ag- 
cicultnre in the University of Aberdeen, for a few 
wedcB every summer, to give lectures and conduct ex- 
^ periments on the analysis of soils, manures, &c. — thus 
•ecuring to the pupib more than a mere theoretical 
, knowledge of this important branch of agricultural ed 



As nothing is to much calculated to impress any 

. salyeet upon the youthftal mind, as to invest it with a 

■ m^ronal iwterett, Mr. Y. proposes to devote to the 

exeloatve use of his pupils, a small ihrm, of about 50 

aerea in extent, a4|oining to his other farm. This 

, anall farm contains a variety of soils, upon which ex- 

^ pcriments of different kinds nmy be conducted, on a 

^. «bmU1 scale. It will be poasetsed and managed by the 

pupils, under Mr. Y.'s direction, and upon certain 

\ equitable ndes as to each pupil's share of the concern. 



Each pupil will be required to keep regular books, «x. 
hibiting all disbursements and receipts, and the results 
of all experiments tried, with every particular connect- 
ed with such experiments. Each pupil will be required 
to take his share of management, &c., and the profits 
of the concern, after paying a certain moderate rent, 
will, at each term, be divided among the young gen* 
tlemen, in proportion to their respective interests. It 
is conceived that such a plan will have a strong ten- 
dency to promote exactness, regularity, and business 
habits; but, without the consent of their parents or 
guardians, pupils will not be asked to join in this 
scheme. 

Fauiebs' MAOAxiirs.~ilfea^^a/ytng Instrunrnt,-^ 
The instrument resembles a common syringe of more 
than ordinary dimensions, and, although not quite so 
simple in its construction, it is intended to be used in 
the same way as the syringe, provided the point or 
tube be not exposed to the air. The advanUges to be 
derived from the use of the instrument are explained 
by the fact that a joint of meat may, in the simplest 
manner, be properly salted in less than ten minutes 
The brine is made of the usual ingredients, and aAet 
the salt and other substances are completely dissolved, 
the liquid is poured into the machine, and the nipple 
or tube (the circumference of which is perforated with 
three small holes) is inserted into the most solid part 
of a joint of meat, and the contents are, by a very 
strong pressure, forced through the fibres until the 
brine is seen to escape on the surface. For this pur- 
pose a smaller quantity of pickle is used than is em- 
ployed in the ordinary method of curing meat, and the 
bone (if there be any,) in the centre becomes thorough- 
ly impregnated with the fiukl. By the present mode of 
salting meat, it is a matter of some difficulty to inject 
the brine into the innermost part of a large joint, 
whereas by the process which is adopted in the use of 
Mr. Carson's instrument, the sixe or substance' of the 
meat presents no additional trouUe to the operator. 

Prtficf jSttfert's jSmmal 8aU qf Live Stode, — Since 
Prince Albert has turned farmer, he has an annual 
sale of his fat stock, and is said to realize from 00 to 
60 per cent, profit on it. The last took place in Octo- 
ber, at which time 417 sheep, 65 oxen, and 9 cows 
and heifers, were disposed of, realising him £1,743, 
(about $8,000;) a clever sum for fat sheep and cattle. 
Produce (f Ewss, — Count de Oourcey states in that 
part of his A^cultural Tour in Europe, just received, 
that Mr. Walker, manager of the late Duke of (xor* 
don's estates, in Scotland, informed him that from 200 
Leicester ewes, and as many Southdowns, they bring 
upon an averagt, 450 lambs. We wish we had pos- 
sessed this information when writing our notes to Mr. 
Grove's letter in this paper, as it would have been 
something of an argument in our favor, regarding the 
difference of opinion existing between us about the 
number of lambs bred in the United States. 

New Farmers' Jottrnal. — ExportatUm qf CattU 
to Prussia, — One bull and eight heifers have been re- 
cently purchased in England, for the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Prussia, 

Nettino for Sheep-Folds. — ^The fibre of the co- 
coa^ut is said to make the most durable netting fbr 
sheep-folds ; it out-wearing several sets of Urred-hemp 
netting, and is so light, that a herdnnan can with ease 
carry 200 yards of It. 

Soiling. — ^Feeding animals in the summer-season 
with green food, cut daily, and given them in stalls or 
yards, is far preferable to graxing— First, because 
the food is consumed with less waste; secondly, be- 
cause rest is an equivaleat for food. The belles of 
animals do not remain statkmary, but are constantly 
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WASting in [Mroportion td the amooat of ezerdae they 
undergo— hence, while they roTe nt Urg«, they Buut 
receiTe from time to time new snppliei in the shnpe of 
food, to make up for this waste, which are not needed 
wlien they are at rest, and conseqvently, by the tyatem 
of soiling, less food will be reqoired to fatten then. 
Thirdly, because by soiling there is an increase of TaU 
nable mannre, which, by the old method of grastag, 
was nearly altogether lost* 

Jnunean Prsvinont.— Within the last few days, 204 
boxes of American cheese haTc been reeeiyed in Liv- 
erpool. Every year the quality of the American 
cheese improyes. Another article, which is arriring 
in yery large qnantities, is American lard, which is 
coming into nse for many pur pos es for which salt and 
eren i^resh batter has been employed. Very excellent 
salted beef has come from the United Scatei in eonnd- 
erable quantities. 

Epidemic ommg CattU^-^TfdM has broken out again 
in a most vimlent shape in the north of England. 

JounHAL OF AanicuLTunx.— Jfitftr** Sq/Uy iUtat. 
^Thete consist of gut covered with leather, and are, 
therefore, proof against fractnre; and being round, 
and of neat light iqppearance, form a rather ornamental 
and sporting-like appendage to harness or saddle. 
They are mounted in this way :— They pass through a 
book placed on the head of the harness-bridle, and 
through a lestther loop on the head of the riding-bridle, 
and come down on each side of the neck. About 
middle-way down the ne^ is a coupling with two 
swivels, whicii recetre the reins ftom the head, and 
they then pass tlirough the dees of the harness, and 
through the turrets of the harness-saddle, and along 
10 the fiont of the splashboard to a rein-holder, by 
which they are hekl always ready for use. The head 
of the horse and the turrets of the saddle being both 
higher than the throat, and the coupling being short, 
and baring leare to traverse the reins on each side of 
the neck, it setUes on that part of the throat at which 
the reins, on being pulled, exert the greatest force, 
when, the windpipe being forciUy compressed, the 
horse becomes affected in his respiration, and, there- 
fore, stands still, or sladcent his pace for breath, which 
Im immediately obtains on the reins being dadcened. 
Thus^ feeling he is mastered, the horse shows no for- 
thermdination to run off again; but in case he should 
le&ew symptoms of starting off, a few firm grips of the 
coapUng on the throat wUl let htm fed the fntiUty of 
his nttempts. 

In explaaation of the origin of the invention, Bfr. 
Miller stated that he was a former's son, and that, in 
his yonth, he used to be em|doyed at times to assist in 
eaftching horses at grass, by means of surrounding them 
with a rope, borne by a person at each end of it. He 
remarked that, in this service, although no restraint 
was laid upon the horses when the rope rested on their 
diests, yet, whenever it could be got upon their Croats, 
tiiey instantly stood still and allowed themsdves to be 
taken. The idea which this reeoOeetion suggested, of 
the probable effect of pressure on the throat in stop- 
ping arunaway horse, led Mr. Miller to the eontrivnnce 
of his safoty-rdns. In his first experiment, the band 
which connects the reins under the neck was attached 
to the headstaU by hooks and straps; but it has 
heen considered an Improvement to allow it to 
move flredy upon the rdns, on which it settles in 
cQMact with the throat, in a proper podtkm for nse 
when required* 

Ov coammiifalkma with Mr. Miller fanpressed ut 
fovoraUy in regard to his eentrivances but, wishing 
loaeeil Inpiaetkg w<t aniiM«nifdveflofam«icr 
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by him lo afibrd us an oppsstonity of jndging of it la 
operation. We, aeeordtngty, on a day appotaafl< ne> 
companied him in a carriage drawn by one horsey for 
the purpose of trial ; and we witnessed as spectatoo, 
as well as made oorsetves, repealed tests of the rema, 
with the horse gotng'at a smart canter, both on n levd 
road and on a deaeent, and we invnriahlf etaerred 
that the tightening of the reins caused die hone im- 
mediatdy to stop. No ii^jnriotts eflfeet seemed to he 
produced on the horse by the inlerruptiott ofhls res- 
piration. He always appeared to breathe freely, and 
to be ready to resume his woric, as soon an die tesaioB 
of the rdns was relaxed. 

Upon the whole, t herc fot e, we consider Mr. MHIcr^ 
invention to be a neat and simple, as well na, to ap- 
pearance, an efl^tive contrivance for the aceompUsh- 
raent of its important object, in the p rete ntio n of ^ 
disastrous accidents which not nnfrequen^ 
(Vom hon^fs tunning away; and we tld^ it i 
much credit on the ingcnraty of its inventoc 

GAmDKy>-Ks* Chbokiclb^— J ha J sdi Bdi w i . — There ii 
a variety of i lie Rhododendron po ot ic um grownig here^ 
which appears to be different fiom any of the others. 
It comes into flower about the same time ns the othen^ 
but instead of unfolding its bhissoms at the snrae mle 
as its neighbors, it only opens n fow at n Hut, and 
contiaues long in flower. It did not eease lo we iin g 
this season the whole month of August ; eonseqnendy 
was neariy a month longer in Uoom than the othera. 
It has a southern expoeure^ and is nheHered from the 
north and cast. 

B/cfU on Gfoin yVoM i^ Jlaficrry.--h the Chna- 
ide of August 19, under the head of « Vulgar Emus,* 
we read as follows ; <« People still maimnin fSbmt the 
barberry blights thdr grain.^ This is, ni'Viifiiihm, a 



matter deserving ntteotion ; for in this, as in manv 
other instances, a popular prc^ndice has been fonnded 
on truth, although the real canae has been oAea overw 
looked. Some vrritcrs have treated thss snljeei widi 
respect, and among them Is Dr. Thornton. Hie kMer 
says that the « leaves are very satfcct to the fm kigt, 
which win infect the grain in the ndgh b or h as d .** Here 
the secret is at once explained, and the nvcnkm sf 
facmers to the barberry-bush at once justiied. The 
vulgar notion is, that the barberry exerdses sonse evO 
agency upon grain within n certain dist a n ce, and n^ 
cordiaj^ly formers will never suifer il to ftov near 
their fiekb. They are right as lo the efiect, kK ttey 
attribute it to a wrong cause. I F 



wrong cai 
marfcable instnnces of grain piri i h i ng hin i 
m front of a barberry-bush, and extending n good way 
into a fidd. Any one who has bat snp eri chJ Iy no- 
tked the barberry, mast have observed that the lenvef 
and yowig dioots of the shrub were co taw d with a 
pecnliar kind of blight or mildew. Now it is hf na 
means extraordiaary that this Aonld be earned hf the 
wind hito grain-fields, and ii^ect the gmin sn na is 
cause its destruction. ThisisthetmeexplBBntianof 
the mischief caused by the balheny to grain in Hi 
neighborhood. [This is the eommon rrphintiaM, but 
ifany one win take the trouble to examhw the pan- 
sitkal plant which attadn the barberry, and Ihni sf 
gram, he win find thnt they are totaHy ddferent things. 
One is the iEddlnm Berberidts, nnd the i ' 
species of Uredo or Pncdnin, for it is i 
nnd soBsethnes the other. Wedfeonldnsi 
that a hak*M egg would be hatched kno tenis, an that 
the seed of an MmWnm would pndnee na Ureda sr 
Pnednin. We are aware of the fiKts sMKliHMd If 
Mr. Wightoa, for we have seen tiMB oindw i ^ ad 
they form n ottkm probivi yet to nlfe.] 
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BBVIBW OP TUB MAIIKBT. 

nucsi cvmanrr m wew ToaS| kotsmbeb 88, 1843. 

A8H£S,Fats, ^ ptrlOOte. M «l !• M M 

PMvb, •#.••• do. 5 IS ** 5 18 

■4C0N 8IDBS,ftMM^ ptf ll>. H " ^ 

iBMckto ,•••• do. t ** 4 

■ALB ROPE &^ • •* 9 

BA&KjQMraHim fn Urn tl M *« t4 dO 

BARLKT .Mrbub. M ** M 

BBAN8, White rr....do. 1 IS^ ** 1 S5 

?,»*•- fwbbL eW " 7 00 

•...V...do. 4 00 •• 5 00 

Ml pOTik • •* 7* 

b,uipokle do. 4 ** 5} 

nnSWAX, Am. ToUow do. » ** SB 

BOLT BOPS do. IS ** IS 

BBIiTLE8.Ai— ricM da SS *• 06 

BOTTBR, Tubto do. IS ** 13 

SUmiur do. ** 10 

CAMDLBS; Moaid, TkUoir do. 9 ** If 

SpomTrn?. do. IS «• 18 

tteuie do. SO •« SS 

CBBBtB do. 4 " 7 

CIDBB BBANDT, EMtMB ptrgal. IS ** 40 

WMtten •••••• •.•.•••.. do. 88** 85 

GLOTBR8BBD mfUk 81** 9| 

OOAL,Aiillinoite SOW) Ibo. 5 00 ** 8 00 

Sidaoy and Pieura porehaL 7 00 *« 7 90 

COBDAGBTAflMricMi por lb. 11 ** IS 

COUVNorthora porlmsh. M ^^ 88 

COTTON porlb. 8 " 11 

COTTON BAGGING, Amt. iMBp ptr yard. 10 *« 18 

AmerimiiFluc ....do. 19 ** 10 

FBATHBR8 porlb. S7 « 81 

FLAX, Amonean ....do. 8 •* H 

FLAX 8BBD, i»i«k pOT7lm«lu 8 79 *« 9 00 

ritaa . . . .V. do. *• 

FLOUB, NortbanaBdWaotem parbbL 4 90 *« 4 79 

fmaey do. 9 90 *« 9 OS^ 

Sootham parbbl. 4 90 •« 4 79 

BiehmoBdCityllilli do. 9 90 «< 9 OS 

Bra dow 8 00 «* 8 IS 

HAMStSiBokad porlbu 9 *« 7^ 

Piddad do. 4 «* 9 

HAT parlOOlba. 40 «< 49 

HIDB8, Dry Sontkan par lb. «< 11 

*~"IP, Bvaaia, elaaa par ton. 185 00 ••190 00 

ABariaas, water-iottad do. MO 00 «« 180 00 

do daw-iottad do. 00 00 •'140 00 

mm^M^m .....parlb. 8 ** 8 

BOBN8...; .....parlOO 1 S9 «* 9 00 

I«ABDi parlb. 94 " 7 

UUD ;.r..do. 3} ** 4 

Skaataadbar do. 4 ** 4^ 

BBAUCom parbbl. S 79 *« 8 00 

Cora. tpmhhd. IS 90 *< IS 00 

1IOLA88B8, Naw OrlaaM P^faL S3 <« S9 

miSTABD, Amaricaa parlb. 18 *' 81 

OAffS^oitharA ...parbMb. SO *' SS 

SaauMra ..•...•.•.••.•••..•••••• .da ^d ^s 

OIL»LiMaad,AjBariaaa pargal. 79 «< W 

^ator;, .7...do. 00 - 1 00 

Laid do. 99 «• 88 

OIL CAUE parlOOlba. 100 ** 

FBA8,PSald parbaab. 1 «9 " 

FITCH.. parbbl. 1 ISA *« 1 87 

FLASTBR OF PARIS parUm. S 00 •* S S9 

Oiovad, hi bbla. parewt. 90 <• 

FORK, ¥•« parbbl. 10 90 «< 11 88 

feSao .^..do. 9 25 " 10 IS 

JUCB-.THT ......par lOOlha. 8 79 •* 8 18 

ROSIN perbM. 65 " 05 

RTB parbaab. 05 •• 88 

SALT |Mr aaek I 89 •« 1 90 

SHOULDBRS, SaMkad parlb. S «« 4^ 

PSeUad da 8 ** 4 

SPIRITS TURPSNTINB,8oaUiaia par gal. 88 ** 40 

SUGAR, NawOriaaoa parlb. ** 7| 

SUMAC, AMikaa. partoa 89 00 ** 87 90 

TALLOW parlb. 7 ** 7| 

TAR ...^^. ~rbbL 1S9 •« 190 

TIMOTHT SBBD parYboah. 13 00 ** 14 00 

TOBACCO parlb. 8 ** 0| 

TURPBNTINB parbbL S OS ** 8 87 

WHBAT,Wa«tara parbaab. 1 00 *< 109 

Sontbara da 90 •* 100 

WHI8KET, Aaiarfcaa V^tgal. SS ** 85 

WOOL. Sannqr • • porlb. 89 ** 50 

Meriao.. da 80 - 85 

Ball^blood i da 89 « 17 

da 18 «< 88 



New York Cattle Bffarket-Veveiiiber ST. 

At Bwritet, 1,190 baaf Cattla, (110 from tba aootb), 89 Cows mi 
Calvaa «adS.S9D Sbaap aad Umba. 

Paien^Be^ CmitU bara aUfbtly improrad, aad wa f««la 
$4.S9«$9toA.S9a89.90fartbabaat. 1,101 aaaold. 

C«M aad Cmlv€$.—An takaa at $18 a 8«7. 

«ftMa«adL«n*».-Sa]aaorLaiaba at $1 a $8, aad of Sbatp 
at 1.87| a 83.90. 100 aaaold. 

lilqr.— Salaa at 88| a 79 eaate par ewt. 

Rbmaeu.— A«Am, aiaea tba late aaws firom Biinpa, bava baaa 
la food raqaaat. Caad/af , aapadallr tbaaa aiada af ataaiie. aia 
brUk. Calfaa. Tlia day altar tba arriral of tba Caladimia wiOi 
adricaa of a fbll la Bagbuid, tbia aitide raoadad naarly i of a 
arat par lb. ; bot a briak daaMad fpriafiaa ap for export,, it baa 
raoorarad, aad ia alwrt the «nija now a> before th« meptirm qf 
tba lata aawa. Wt.^ ji*..»r ri.-thinj; j.-irifrufirly ntvt fnmi t.hv sfuitb 
rafaitliac tba piekinj^, t3i» wr«ii£h«i ii|mn ^(te whi»Ja wuppriam4 ta bn 
more falrorable. Ej!K>urt (mm ihv llniied Stfttci minrr- Iti Sept«Di> 
bar la8t^^^450 ba^i; miq* umr l«iit }»r, J 13^301; Hm« itma 
year bdbra, 90,9li4. Ftmir, Th* cmitiuued tiancociun on tbe 



oaaala, baa bvoogbt ui nii uiipn&uMlpiiiftil tn^tplj^mtiJ! i lerife quai^ 
tity baa coat iato tu^r^ i ■ k^oocI bfi»mDti,b(n*eTrT> cNnntiiinft* ta b« 
dona ia it. ITie total itMraEi thii mmdh hJivo htrn (',440,000 brli. 
R(ft-1Umr ia doll. Hiatk^ktai^ rery ■^mr* ancl ■tlir&i»?ti»9^ Q^rh- 
mtait dall. Wh^mi ii la ^wnI dtmhinJ^ t^ad pnota iitfT. Rytf d«- 
cliniBf. Bm-hff Oatt, ut) Ctfm, in fnir df n^un}. Hemp, dalJ. 
Hof9, improriiif. MaUattt^ hot mucb incjuirvd f'ir>. i^r^/Radi ForJt, 

Ioiet, aad littla doin^ »X nrenitt in th^m. ^rJ, much wxniAd. 
Tag"*. Extraaia ra^t-i now in Cinanoivti tre fmm f ^ 35 tt> %l.t^ ; 
wa are Area toreptLi^ lio^eter, that vtv bvlivre ihc Aik quntity of 
hota will ba woitb 93 bj CKTiftmjit. Jtrcf, nf tUe ktt^r tiuftlitm*, 
aearoa. SttdSf aap&C'jilhr TlnK^ihTt ^f) yuod r«:|<if!it. Sugar, qnlha 
iaaetira. J*obaeet. f\ni^' Kc-mijcir, icare* tud wabtod ; MtMni , 
Boae in manat. W&ul t*emM ta Lmte i*kmu a. fr«>b tiatt if^ajn, 
aad prieea bare aa apward taadaaejr. 

Sitk$. A larrn baaiaaaa ooatinaaa laba doaa ia tbaaa, aad tboy 
ara atUl fradaailj ■ ^ — 



Jfaaey plantj, and aaakiag iaraalaMBt at tba aaaal low rataa. 

Real Ettate aeaau at laat to bare ooaM iato daaMnd, aad ooaaid* 
arable aalaa ia tbia apadaa of property bava raoaatlj taken plaoa 
at good pricaa. It maat baaeafoitb adranea. Oar popnlatioa and 
waaltb baTa incraaaed ia an onpracadantad ratio witbin tba paat 
foor Taaia, and tbara ia no reaaoa wby real aetata aboald ramaia 
atita lata low piioaa, aad traaaaotiaaa ia it aay ktager atagaant. 

Brntimss gnmmOf, tba paat aaaaaa, baa bean eztremalj good ; 
aad we do not baaitata to aay. few yaara caa abow a graatar 
aaonnt of aabataatial profita. We eonaidar tbe dajra of darkaeaa 
aa paaaed, aad wa aiaj bow look forward to tbe fatura witb tba 



Paekuig For*.— On tbia aablaet wa qaola from the Ciaoiaaati 
Cbroaiola of S9d November. For tbe beaefit of oar diatant taad- 
era, wbo amy ba diapoaed to aead tbeir ordera bare for pork, wa 
civa below tba pork-merebaat'a prieea for pmeking tbia aeaaoa, 
Daaed apoa 00 aaata par bnabel tut Torfc-bland aalt, 87| eaata 
for bbla. S8 oeata par boabel for Keabawa fiae aalt. aad 79 oaata 
to $1.90 par day, for laborara. For reeaiTiag , weighing, aad cat* 
tiac tba boga, a block-fea of 9 eeaU aaeb. 

For paoking per bbl., incloding all charvea, $1.00 a $1.79. For 
■altiag 100 Iba in balk, iaoladtar aaltoetra for tbe Jointa. $l.flS m 
$1.79. Smoking per 1.000 IbaViBol' ~ 



waabiag, $1J». Ran* 

daring Urd, 37 a M centa par 100 Iba., w&ieb doaa aot iaclada tba 

of tba keg or barrel— 8 to 9 oanta ia alao cbarged on eaeli 



price I 
keg or 



_ or barrel, for nailing tbe hoopa, boring, waigbing, aad matkiagt 
T£a eoopaiaga ia cbaigad at coat. 



To COBBMPOirDBlfTt.— A. B. Toar package of Eanya ia aaat 
to T. C. R. of P., aa diraotad, aad wa bava written 70a in fbll in 
it. Tba aheap-aiticlaa aliall ba eoadanaed aa 70a anggeat, if wt 
can poaaiUy Und room, and papara in^ny event aaat to tba gantla- 
man wboae namee ara giTon. Good Soutb-Downa, or Merinoa, can 
ba bad from $10 to $SOaacb. It ia not wortb wbUe to tranmort 
lower*prioed animala aacb a diataaoa. For Rambooilleta, $30 to 
$90 aaofa. See Mr. OolHaa* latter, Sept. No., pen 100. 

Haarr A. FiaM, J. W. Staart, 8. B, Partoat, Jamaa Bataa, and 
D. K. Minor, in oar next. 

AcKirowLBnoKBXT.— FroBi aonM aakaowa friead, wa bata ra* 
oahad a tia oaaa eoataiaing two fine painttaga of cattle, tbeaa 
*e. Wa abaald ba plaaaed to kaow to wboai we ara indebtwl for 
tbaaa, for no note aoooaKpaaiad tbam, aad wa caa bardly gaeaa. 

BI^GK OAliliOWAY OATIXB. 

A paia-bred imported cow, and a ball of tbe Galloway or 
Kyloa braed of Sootcb Higblaad cattle, ara foriale in tbia Tidn^ 
ity. Tbaaa animala ara Tory Aaa of thair kiad, m^ wara choaan 
ftom one of tba moat celebrated fataadara of tbia Mock inScortand. 
Tba cow took aareral priaea at tba agricnltaial abowabeiMa being 
abippad to tbia couatry, aad givaa a aaparior qaidity of milk. Tba 

baniaqniteaqaaltotb^cowraadtbaywiUbeaoldatar ^- 

price. 

Apply , peat paid, to tba Bditor af tbia p^por. 
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FARBONG LANDS FOR SALE. 

For mW, aboat 500 acrM of choio« ranniiur ludi, lyiaf oti Um 
Srie cMwl and Niagara rirer, 5 railM fh>m BnHalo, awl om nil* 
below the Hydraulic Worka ia Black Rock. Thara ia a daa pro- 
portion of cleared and timber land, and the aoil k aqn&lljr adapted 
for grain, graaa, and roou. lu proximity to an azteaaive and 

JnMTing market, aa well aa the cooTenienca, beauty, a»d haalth- 
iilnees of the location, render thia one of the moat deairable aitua- 
tiona in weatem New York. TUe moat liberal cradit will ba fiTea 
to porchaaera. 

Addreaa, poat paid, R. L. ALLEN, I5C Main at., Buffalo. 
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JLINN.EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERY—LATE PRINCE'S. 

FLUSHINO, L. I., ITEAR NEW TORE. 
The New DoarripUve Catalocuo, not only of Fruit, bat abo of 
Ornamental Treea, Shrubs, aodPlanta, cultivated and fur aale at 
thia ancient and celebrated Nuraery (known aa Princc'a, and by 
the above title for nearly fifty yeara), with direction! for tbeir 
culture, may be hrndgratu on application to the new proprietora 
by mail, poat paid. The collection at thia establiahment ia nnri- 
Tailed, and prices generally T*ry much reduced ; and the propria- 
' tora flatter themselvca that the catalogue will be fonnd to aurpaaa 
in extent of informatina and uaefulnesa, anything of the kind ever 
before praaented to the public, and to be worthy of a permanent 
place in the library of the hi^iculturist. Ordera will be imiaptly 
executed. 

WINTER dfc Co., Proprietora. 
Fluahing, Oct. «4th, 1843. 



A STOCK MAN WANTED IX) GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the atate of Georria, wiahes to engage a fiuthfol 
ttMBpeteat man to take charge of hia stock. If he be aiarrled, and 
Ilia wife be a good dairywomaa, ah« will also And employment. 
The situation is in the interior m the country, and quitt AeaiUby. 
■Naaa aaad apply if above ouddie age, or who haTe not had aome 
exparienoe in their buaineaa in this ceoatry, and can bring the beat 



Addrsaa tte Editor oftUs paper. 



BUSINESS AGENCY. 

The Snbaociber will attend proaiptly to the ezecntioa of aO or- 
ders for the purchase of stock, agrtonltoral iaplemeata, or mar- 
ehaadiae of any kind ; also the negotiatioa of loans, aalea of hrnda, 
payment of taxea, Ac He haa been mora or leaa eagaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits in this city for ten jrears, and haa aa exteaanre 
acqnaiataaoe with monered UMn, and a thorough kaowledga of 
buaineaa in general. Cash or prodooe moat iavanably be ia band, 
befoie otdaia for parakaaea can ba axaoated. 

A. B. ALLEN. 

t05 Broadway, New York. 



CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 

205 BKOADWAT, NSW TOUC. 

■aztoa dt Milaa, Pnbliahera, and dealers in Books ia amy de- 
partmeat of Literature, at r^ry reduced prioec for cask. 

8. dfc M. publish the following Book, which should be in erery 
fomily iathe United States : GUNN*8 DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
or the Poor Man*a Friend. 

Among the many pabUcatiooa of mara than doubtful utility, with 
whieh our prsases groan, it is pleaaant to oJTor to the public oae 
which, whAe it caa not iaiure the mental and moral powers, ia ca- 
pabls of improring oar haalth and prolonging our days. It U 



aaw abo«t tea yaars aiaoe this work waa flrat pnbliahed, ainoe 
whidi time it has passed through many large editibaa. and the 
astonishjng anmbar of •«« kmmdnd tkomiamd copies has been sold 
ia the southern and western states, and the deamnd is iacreaaing. 
It haa just been revised and corrected, contaiaing 900 pa a e e , and 
oxecuted ia superior style. People may be disposed to smile whea 
we teU them that they caa sara OMmey by parchasjag tUa botA, 
but we think we can aatiafy them that auch ia the foot. Ia orery 
ftunily more or leaa ia paid yearly for doetor'a faille. A ofaiki to 
ti^a with a fever, or some other complaint, and from igaOTaace 
acthing s or caa be doae effectually to check it. The phyaaeiaa 
to caUed, and a krge biU to eaatraet«li whereas, had Goiiii*8 
BoMBSTio MiDicnni beea oa hand, a rwnedy could eaafly have 
boea fooad which would have checked the dtoaaea inita first stage, 
and not oaly have aaved the puree, but pcrhapa the life. 



AmbTiaak AgrieolUoist AbBame Ibr 1S44» 

Thto work comprtoes M pftges. double coluaus oetaro, with 
imeroos wood cats, orioe $8 per hoadrad, lU oeata each, la 
le coatenta will be fouad— Agricultural Statitaca of the United 
fltatee— Aspects aad Nodes— Astrononieal Caleadara for Montreal, 



BoetOB, New York, Philadelphia. Charieetoa, aad New Orleaaa— 
Charaotars aad Names of the Plaaate, Ac— Fanaera* Northern 
Caleadara, with particular direetioae for the maaagameat of the 
Farm, Cattle, Fruit and Flower Oardea, Ac — Southera Caleadara 
for the Planter and Farmer, with ez^t dirtetloae for the eal- 
twa aad harrestiaf of Cotton, Rice, Tobacco^ Ac, Ac. 



THB AMBRICAW AGRICUI/TURWT. 

Pnbliahed MeatUy, each auahor caMtaiaiaf » psgea, njal 
ociaro. 

TERM8~0ae Dellarjer jw ia adranes ; ai a gk n u m h i n s, Tsa 
CeaU; three copies ' "* " . * -*. .^ .» 

Each number o( 1 



pies for Two Do) lam; eight oopiee for Five Do4kia. 
of the Agrioultanat ceataiaa bat One ahe«i, a^ 
«r poetage only, which to eas cent ta the stale. 



ject to newapaper poetage only, which to eas cent 

or within 100 milea of ita pablicatioB, aad eas tmd a aey^ cvaa, 

if orer 100 milea, without the State. 

AoTBaTUBMBiiTa will be inaerted at Oae Dollar, if aot aaoeed- 

iag twehre liaes, and in the same proportieo, if isi l ia g thto 

anmber. 

D7 KemU through PottwmiUr*, mt Ute imm mOcmt, 

Editars of Newspapers notidng the namhera ef thto weak amtfih* 
ly, or adyertitinc it, will be fnraiishsd a copy giatto, apoa a«itog 
saieh notice to this Oflkce. 

VoluaM 1 of Tkb AMsaiCAa AaucoLToatrr. witb t^Ua d* 
contenu complete, for sale at $1 ; haadaoaialy boaad ia cMk, 
$1 25. It to a neat and taateful book, aad makea a h s a iis wa s 
premium for distributioa with Agrioaltaial Soaetiee; to which, 
when sereral oopiea are erderwl, a liberal dtoownt will be meie 

117 To prareat coofusioa, all lettera merely aiderinr thto wait, 
or endoaiag aioney for aobaoriptioBa, ahould be addreased to Sanaa 
A Milea, 206 Umedway, post-paid or fimaked by the P ii to mas l ii, 

Communicati'ms ht pablici^ioa, tt» be direetad to the Bditar; 
aad all private l.-tters, or thoae oa bnaiasss djecaaaertwd with the 

Kper, should be a Mreaaed, simply, A. B. AUen, tOS Breadwi^. 
>wYdrk. 

STOCIC rOR SAI£. 

R. H. Hendrickson A Co., of Middletowa, Butler coaatj, Okie, 
will prootptly attend to ocden for Shart-HoraCa«tfo« BakaweU. Me- 
rino, South-Down, aad Saxoa S hee p ; abo for Berkahire pigs foam 
Windaor Caatle, imparted from Eaahiad. aad twenty chotee Batk< 
ahire aowa, a pajt of which were alBo imported. In^adeor Ckstto 
ataada S foot high, and to ealimafed by compotent judgee to we^k 
1000 Ibe. Piga of croaaae with the iametted Keailwotth, the k^ 
Miami, Byfietd. aad Oraxier atocka, will likewtoe be forasehed. 

Noae but choiee apedmeae of aay of the above ateck wtU be aap* 
plied, and at pricea corraa p e ad i ag with the timaa. Addreaa, pmt 
paid, aa afoova. 

Oct. ISth, 1843. R. H. HE?n>RtCK80N A Co 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
John Halaall, Bookaeller, St. Loaia, Mo. 
G. 8. Taiator, BookaeUer, Natefaec, Mtoa 
8. F. Gale A Co., Chicago, m. 
John J. Uerrick, Detroit, Mich. 
J. B. Steele, New Orleaaa. 
C. M. Hovey, Boatno, Maaa. 
Saxtoa, Peirce, A Co., Boston. 
Arthur D. Phefpa. Boaton. 
R. a. Hendrickson, Middletown, Ohio 
Andrew CampbelL 
£. Coraell, Ithaca. N. T. 
H. Kirklaad, Northamptoa, Maaa. 
John Bonner, White Ilains, Oeor^ 
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Agricaltve is the most kealthful, the most useAil, aad the no0t 
Aoble emidoyme&t of Maa. — Washington, 



VOL. ii. 



NEW YORK, DEOEMBER 15^ 1843. 



NO. XII. 



A. B. Allen, Editor. 



Saxton & Miles, Pubiishera, 205 Broadway. 



TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

Tbs present No. of the Amerieaa Agricalturist 
brings oar Second Volume to a close, and we trust 
in reviewing it our subscribers will feel satisfied 
that we have accomplished all that we promised 
them in our last No. of the First Volume. Of the 
Editorial department, we have nothing to say, 
&rther than we wish it had been in our power to 
make it better; but of the correspondence, we 
challenge any periodical, either in this country or 
in Europe, to show one equally varied and able. 
It spreads over the whole sur&ce of our widely ex- 
tended country ; and however diversified its prod- 
ucts, there is scarce one of any importance upon 
which it has not touched ; and some of them it 
bas treated more fully than they ever were before 
in any similar publication ; and we are only re- 
peating what has often been said to us, that our 
first and second volumes form the most complete 
work OQ the Agriculture of North America that 
has yet been published. So highly is our work 
prized, that in addition to the large list in the 
United States and the British Provinces, we have 
quite a number of subscribers in the West Indies, 
South America, and Europe; and these, as the 
work becomes known, are rapidly increasing. 

The fona of our paper is the most cooTcoicQt 



possible for general reading, and alike admirable 
for binding; the beauty of the typography, engra- 
vings, and paper, is unrivalled. All these will 
be continued in our Third Volume, together witk 
such improvements in addition, as the rapid prog^ 
ress of this enlightened age is constantly maHn g- 
Situated in the great metropolis of Ainerioa, to 
which everything tends, it enables us to first seize 
on all these discoveries, and keep this poiodical 
in constant advance of any other published in the 
United States. 

Na 1 of our Third Volume will be promptly is- 
sued on the 1st of January, and the succeeding 
numbers of the work follow on the .first of each 
month. The January Na will be sent te all old 
subscribers, and we trust upon its reception, that 
we shall not only again be favored with their 
names, but that they will get as many of their 
friaids and neighbors to join our list as poasihle. 
Our terms are unprecedentedly low : Single copies 
$1; Three copies for $2; Eight copies for $5; 
63} cents a year, or 5 cents a month, for a beauti* 
ful work of 384 pages large octavo ! 

When we reflect upon the amount of valuable 
practical matter thus annually given to the public 
in the American Agriculturist, we are stmdt with 
astonishment that every &rmer on the^coQtiBiBt 
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is not a subscriber. We fearlessly and soberly 
assert, that, if the precepts inculcated in a single 
rdume of this periodical were carried into full 
practice by the tillers of the soil, it would be 
the means of adding millions annually to the pro- 
ductive wealth of the country. To bring the thing 
home, indiTidually, if any person subscribing for 
this paper, and faithfully perusing it, will come 
forward at the end of the year, and honestly say 
that he is not benefited Jive^ yes, ten times the 
amount of such subscription^ we will return him 
his money, and take back the work. We ask for 
nothing for which we are not sure we shall gire 
back T£N-F0Li). Repeated instances can be addu- 
ced, where persons reading a single article in our 
paper have saved or been enabled to profit several 
dollars by it ; and these are only isolated facts of 
its value. 

By reference to our terms on the last page, it 
will be seen that subscriptions most be paid in 
advance. All agents in arrears will please forward 
the same without delay. Remit through Post 
Masters as the law allows. Any one can consti- 
tute himself an Agent by remitting us the amount 
for three or more subscribers, deducting the com- 
mission allowed by our terms. 

Our circulation will undoubtedly be greater the 
present year, especially in the southern and west- 
ern states, than that of any other agricultural pe- 
riodical, and we respectfully call the attention of 
advertisers to thisf&ct. We devote the greater 
share of two pages for admission of advertise- 
ments, for which the terms are very moderate. 

Back volumes stitched in handsome paper cov- 
en, $1 each; bound in doth, $tJ^. 

CLEARING F0REST.LAND8. 
As we resided upward of seven years in the 
western country, part of the time hutting it in a 
log cabin, and nearly the whde of it actively en- 
gaged in clearing forest-lands, and bringing them 
into cultivation, we profess to know something 
practically of the subject upcm which we are about 
to write. 

. There are several methods of clearing land, de- 
pendant entirely upon the price of wood and tim- 
ber in the neighborhood of their location. Where 
these are valueless, except for the purpose of fen- 
cing the farm and making its buildings, the slash' 
ing system of clearing is usually resorted ta This 
consists in taking a very brge tree for the centre, 
and cutting it off as nearly as is possible to do so 
without endangering its Ming. Then begin and 



cut all the trees in a circle of a himdred feet or to 
from this centre, the same as the first, and in such 
a manner as to ensure their falling toward the 
centre one if possible. When the circle is thin 
cut, four men with their axes take <^>ponte sides 
on the outside of the circle at the largest trees, aad 
commence cutting on them till they iaU, taking 
care that the four trees shall come to the grooMl 
as neariy as possible at the same thne. These, in 
falling, generally carry all the otha trees with 
them that they touch, and they again others; so 
that when the circle so cirt has finished ftUing, 
nearly all the trees in this diameter (^200 feet will 
lie with their heads pdnting to the ceotre, theit 
butts out, and lapping each other like le r eisiJ 
shingles. Others cut the trees so as to fidl ia a 
Hne^head to bead, making them appear, whca 
they get through chopping a swath, as if they kai 
been raked into winrows. To lay the tiees m cir- 
cles or rows, requires both judgment and address ; 
and none but experienced hands shoold mdertake 
It, otherwise they will £ul entirdy in aoeoo^lidh 
ing their task. Slashing is also perfisrmed 1^ cat- 
ting the trees and allowing them to hM, aa they 
please; but this is considered very unworkaso- 
like, and unless the wood and ground are veiy dry 
at the time of firing, it leaves many more logs ts 
roll up into heaps for burning than either of the 
plans first mentioned. 

Heavy log-rolling is not only an expensive^ bat 
an excessively laborious btisiaess, as we well knov 
to our cost. We reckon it equivalent to digpi^ 
rocks and laying stone wall ; a btuinesB also ia 
which we profess a trifle of experience. The ex- 
tra number of Ic^ usually left to be rolled afte 
firing, let the trees be cot with all the adfreas 
possible, is the greatest oljection we have heaid 
to the slashing [system of clearing land, and al- 
though it saves labor in the first operatioD, aalesi 
the soil be a dry one, we would not reconrnMad its 
being adopted. Where the sofl aboonds with diy, 
the land is tenacious in holding water, and if the 
forests growing upon it are slashed, the trunks of 
the Mien trees get so saturated with mobtse. 
that scarce one summer in four will prove sofr 
ciently dry to bum thenL It will be neceamy ts 
let the trees slashed lie till the second summer i^ 
ter being cut, before they will effectually boia. 

The second method a[ clearing land is> as fee 
as the trees are fallen, to cut them up into higs if 
convenient length, say 15 to 30 feet long, ami loH 
them together, placing the largest at the haasm, 
and then pile the tops of the trees upon them, tsi 
bum when the wood becomes thoroughly dry. 
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The third method is to clear woodland for pas- 
tures. This consists simply in nnddrbmshing the 
Ibiest, and catting oat all the small growth, and 
such other trees as are likely to be prostrated in a 
high wind, and piling them in heaps and baming 
when dry, and then sowing grass seed and harrow- 
ing it in. Woodland pastures answer very well in 
the ktitade of 40 degrees, and south, north of 40 
degrees, the summers are usually too short for re- 
senring woodland pastures to any great advantage, 
except the soil be calcareous, and blue grass comes 
in naturally. 

Where wood and timber are raluable, the meth- 
od we adopted in clearing the land, was first to 
comidetely underbrush and pile it; cut out the 
wood, split and pile that ; and lastly, the timber, 
catting up the tops of the timber trees if not suit- 
able for wood, and piling them. AAer removing 
the wood and timber, and the top heaps and brush 
became dry, we. burnt, thus leaving the land clean 
and fit for a crop. 

Cost of CLSABiNo.—We have paid various pri- 
ces for clearing land ; from $3 up to $20 per acre, 
dependant something upon how we wanted it done, 
and whether it was densely or thinly wooded. 
Perhaps $10 per acre may be considered an aver- 
age price. We have occasionally bargained for 
clearing in kind ; that is, we would give the wood 
or the timber standing upon it for the clearing, and 
sometimes both. If the parties clearing, cut and 
split the rails and made the fences, in addition to 
the wood and timber, we have occasionally added 
the firee use of the land for a year or km^er, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

TisiK IN CLEABrNG.—We have often wondered 
at the almost total absence of taste in clearing 
lands, displayed by our countrymen. They usu- 
idiy commence on the line of the road and take a 
ciran sweep through their fiirms to the back of 
them* where they make a small reservation of 
wood and timber (ot use. This leaves the land 
completely mprotected from the fervid sun in sum- 
mery and the cold searching wind in winter; and 
ikm the horrid stumps stand out in bdd relief, 
staling one in the ftce with their black chaned,or 
rotten ponky sides, for half the age of man; map 
k^ one of the most desolate and dreary sights 
we ever looked at Nearly all this may be obvia- 
ted, and evea a new country recently cleared be 
made to assume a handsome, cheerful ^rpearance, 
by proper reaervationB of the original forest Sup- 
pose the fiurm 100 acres, we would divide it into 
five ao-aere fi^s; or if the size of 200 acres, into 
404wre loc% and in deanng, rsserve a belt of tirest 



around them from time to six rods wide. The 
advantage of these would be three-fold : 1. They 
would aflford all the wood and timber necessary for 
the future use of the farm. 2, Shelter it from the 
rude blasts m winter, and give it shade for the 
stock in summer. 3. Hide the smmps and give a 
handsome, picturesque appearance to the country 
An occasional group of trees lefl near the coitre 
of the field, e^>ecially where the land was highest, 
would also add to the beauty and variety of the 
&rm. The only objection we have ever heard to 
such reservations were, that in narrow belts and 
small groups, the trees were apt to be blown down* 
This danger may be obviated by cutting out all 
the tall trees, leaving the shorter and younger ones 
only. Left in this manner, they shade and pr^ 
tect each other, spread out their branches and roots 
as they grow, and soon strike the latter so deep 
into the ground, as to enable them to stand against 
the strongest winds. Some of the handsomest 
farms in Europe are thus laid out into square fields, 
with belts of trees around them for shade and 
shelter, and the profit of the wood and timber. In 
order to obtain these the owners have been at great 
expense in planting them. We have only to leave 
what nature has already prepared to our hand, to 
equal these in picturesque b^uty. We wish that 
the owners of wild lands would consider this sub- 
ject, the sight of one such farm could not but con- 
vince them of the real utility, if no other motive 
were wanting of adopting this course of reserving 
belts of trees around the fields in clearing. 

May, June, and July, are the best months for cut- 
ting forests ; but this is a time that the farmer 
can ill spare for such work ; necessity, therefore, 
compels him to do his chopping in the winter 
when he has little other employment. Firing the 
log-heaps should take jdace in dry weather, and 
when a gentle breeze prevails. 

WINTERING SHEEP. 
It is a prevalent notion among many of our 
fiurmers that sheep need no protection during win- 
ter, and will not do well if confined to yards. The 
contrary b the fact; and although it is better, per- 
haps, to give sheep more exercise than other stock, 
eq[>ecially the Merino and South-Down breeds, yet 
they do very well in small yards, and require, at 
least, the protection of roofed sheds, open only on 
one ^e, and when it snows, soch as can be dosed 
all around. The sleet and rains of a ncvthem cli- 
mate, daring the months of March and April, are 
worse for sheep than the «ows of winter. Snow 
they easily shake off, and kave their flseces dry ; 
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not 80 with the rain. This penetrates to the skin 
of all bat the Merino breeds, and superadded to 
the drenching orerhead, when not protected, they 
are obliged to stand or lie down on cold, wet 
ground, than which, nothing can be more pemi- 
cions for she^. 

To prove that sheep will do well in much closer 
yards than they are usually accustomed to be kept 
in, when we were in Orange county, Mr. Pelton 
of Montgomery, showed us his sheep bam, 20 feet 
by 48, the under story of which he deroted for 
shelter to a flock of 70 sheep. On the south side 
of this is a yard, also 20 feet by 48, boarded up so 
dose and high as to make it dog^^f. Here 
Mr. Pelton has kept his sheep for two winters, al« 



lowing them to go out twice a day to drink at a 
spring a short distance from the yard. He takes 
care to salt them regularly, and feed them well; 
and says, with this treatment, his flock has winter- 
ed better than he erer knew it to do before. We 
saw the sheep, and their appearance cocrobOTated 
all that Mr. P. said of them. It has been proved 
by rqwated experiments, that sheep, when shel- 
tered, keep on much less food than when left to 
run at large; and when we consider the saving of 
fodder, their superior health and condition, and 
abore all, their security from destruction by dqgs, 
no humane man or good farmer will grudge a tri- 
fling outlay to properly shelter h» flocks. 



DURHAM HEIFER DAISY^Fio. 61.) 




Th€ Pft^ptHy ofB. P. Prentice, Esq,, Mount Hoj^, N. Y. 
Daisy is out of Matilda, by Leopard. She won ble buUding of any kind upon 
the gold medal at the Show of the American In- ~ 
stitute, October, 1840. The artist has unfortu- 
nately made her limbs disproportionately fine, and 
not done her exact justice in other respects. To 
our eye she shows much better in the yard than 
in print, and is now a handsome foil-grown cow. 



FARM OP MB. WILLIAM K. TOWN8EKD. 
Tma farm is situated on Prospect Hill, about 3 
miles ttom New Haren, and the prmcipal part of 
it lies sloping to the bay on the east aide* a short 
distance from the old fort It eonsists of 170 acres, 
45 of which is salt meadow, 15 woodland, and the 
Manee arable. Mr. Townsend came mto posses- 
sion of this farm about 14 years ago. Itwasthea 
m a Tery neglected state, with scarcely a comforta- 



it ; the ftnoes all 
down, and much oif the land orenua with bufaes. 
The meadows averaged less than one too of hay 
to the acre, and the other crops were ftopOKtm- 
ably meager. It had been regnkriy akmoed, and 
if a tenant brought the yenr about upoa kaad psdd 
a small rent, it was all that was o^eeted, aaA he 
had hard work eren to do that. 

Upon moring on to this tmpromiringr pteee, the 
first thing undertaken by Mr. Townscad, w«a to 
cut down the bushes and grub them tqp; drain the 
pond holes and wet plaoes ; and then pUk mp the 
stone, and all the spare One which ooold be had 
from other duties, employ it in lalayii^ die old 
fences and constructing new oees. At tbm nme 
time he put the haU^etanred stock on the pleee Bio 
good condition, and then romiaffercid Bsakk i g na- 
nure, by gathering together all the nibhtsk to be 
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Iband on and abottt th% prtmke^ sea-mud oo the 
beach, &c.» and place them in his bam-jrvd. In 
this waf, the second springy after occupancy, he 
had a large compost heap of about 200 cart-loads, 
wlih which to commence enriching his land. 

Rotation of Crops. — Mr. Townsend decided 
upon keeping a herd of about 20 cows for the pur- 
pose of sending milk to New Haven; milk, ther^ 
fore, is his main crop, and for the production of 
this and keeping a few pigs for sale, he adopts his 
rotation. 

The first year from 20 to 50 loads d* manure are 
carted on to a sod field, spread broad-cast, and then 
plowed under. This is usually planted with com, 
and manured in the hill with a small quantity of 
ashes, poudrette, or rotted stable manure. This 
gives the crop a good start till the roots reach the 
manure plowed under, which, together with the 
decomposing sod, keeps it rapidly growing. At 
the lime the ears begin to form, a handful of ashes 
or plaster is spread on each hill, for the purpose of 
assisting to perfect the seed, and make (he crop 
fuller and more abundant. As soon as glazed, the 
com is cut up and bound into small stocks, and 
husked at leisure. Mr. Townsend prefers the va- 
riety for planting which not only yields a good ear, 
but rather a slender stalk, as he finds small stalks 
full-leaved make better fodder, and are eaten up 
much cleaner than the larger kinds. Such was 
our own pra<^lice when farming, and we do not 
think sufficient attention is paid to this important 
part of the com crop. With this system, 70 to 75 
bushels of shelled corn per acre is not an uncom- 
mon yield with Mr. Townsend. 

The second year, the land is manured at the 
rate of 20 loads to the acre, spread broad-cast and 
planted with potatoes. The yield is from 200 to 
250 bushels per acre. If these can be got off in 
season, the field is sowed with rye in the fiill, and 
if not, with barley or oats in the spring. With 
the grain, the land is seeded down to grass, at the 
rate of 12 quarts of timothy, 4 quarts of red top, 
and 4 quarts of clover per acre. The meadows 
are usually mowed four years, and then pastured 
two years. They get an occasional (op-dressing 
of compost in the fall, together with plaster m the 
spring, at the rate of from one to three bushels 
per acre; and although the land lies upon the 
Sound, and is constantly exposed to sea air, as re- 
marked in our November No., the plaster has a 
rery beneficial effect. The meadows are usually 
moderately pastured in the fidl, but never in the 
spring. 

In addition to the above crops, Mr. Townsend 



annually sows a patch of turaeps, and plants an 
acre of pumpkins. This last crop is produced by 
heavily manuring broad-cast, a piece of sod, and 
then tum it flat over. The hills are further en* 
riched with hog manure, placed 10 feet apart, and 
two vines only leA in each. An acre thus cultiva- 
ted produces from 15 to 25 large cart-loads of 
pumpkins, which prove excellent food for milch 
cows. The apple and peach orchard of well-se- 
lected trees, occupies 10 acres, and is a source of 
some income ; all the refuse fruit is fed to the 
pigs. 

Stock.— Mr. Townsend finds the Purhams and 
their grades make the best milkers, and in select- 
ing these, he has had reference to such as stand 
well to the pail. Some of his cows will, if he 
wishes it, give milk from calving to calving again, 
though, for fear of injuring the growth of the foetus, 
he usually lets them go dry from one to two 
months. His grade steers prove excellent working 
cattle, and when turned out to fatten take on flesh 
remarkably well. He showed a pair of the lar- 
gest and finest animals two years smce, at the 
American Institute, we believe that were ever ex- 
hibited in this city. We saw a pair of Durham 
bulls at work here, famous fellows, that would go 
along comfortably over the farm with a three-ton 
load. 

BtnLDiNos. — Soon after coming cm to the farm, 
Mr. Townsend commenced erecting new buildings, 
which are not only handsome, but roomy and very 
convenient. His piggery is an excellent model to 
copy aAer, as well as the bam and stables. Every 
animal on the farm has a stall for itself at night in 
winter, and a good yard to exercise in by day. By 
keeping so much stock, and feeding all his produce 
at home, large quantities of manure are made here 
where formerly scarcely any was produced. If we 
recollect right, Mr. Townsend informed us he now 
makes 300 loads of manure per annum entirely 
from the resources of his own fiirm, and he meant 
to continue increasing his stock of it, and go on 
improving the land, till he can get 3 to 4 tons of 
grass per acre, and other crops in proportion. We 
think that making manure from the resources of 
one's own farm, b little understood as yet in this 
country. By properly stocking oar land, draining 
it, and adopting a judicious rotation of crops, we 
are confident that there are few farms which may 
not be placed in an improving condition withont 
foreign aid, and at the same time be p«yinff ft &ir 
interest on the first investment Such has been 
the ease with Mr. Townsend, he not only improv- 
ing his farm and his stock at the same time he 
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WM mmking moaey from it. Sneceis we say to 
such laudable ambitioo, and may this example 
be followed by others^ 

Sour fn SitoIatiH. VioAB. 

CuLTiniE OF Wheat. — One of the most pleasing, 
aighu which presented itself to our view in trav- 
ersing England, was the large fields of wheat 
which we encountered in almost every direction, 
and the great average product per acre, from land 
that in our own counury would be considered quite 
inferior. In case of a partial fiulure of this crop, 
the fimners of Great Britain hare not, like those 
of America, that excellent grain, the Indian com, 
to fall back upon for bread-stufis ; they have con- 
sequently a more powerful motive than we, in ad- 
dition to their higher prices and greater density of 
population, to stimulate them to raise as large 
a quantity of wheat as possible. To this end, 
therefore, the rotation of all their crops tend— 
wheat as oAen and as much of it per acre as can 
be produced, consistent with keeping up, or rather 
at the same time improving the fertility of the 
land. 

In our intercourse with some of the English 
farmers, we found them suflficiently sanguine io 
believing, that land might be so managed as not 
only to double the present average yield through- 
out the kingdom, bat also to make it produce 
wheat for years in succession, without deteriorating 
the qtiantity or quality of the grain. It is impos- 
sible to say what science may yet do for agricul- 
ture; for certain it is, that by use of a compound 
of those manures which are known to be the best 
food for the plant, five coAsecutive crops of wheat 
have been taken from the same field, the amount 
annually increasing from 20 bushels the first year, 
up to as high as 50 bushels the last, of an excel- 
lent quality of grain ; and single acres have been 
made to produce from 76 to 82 bushels. This 
last amount is a trifle more than has ever been 
grown to our knowledge in America, the highest 
record of which is at the rate of 78} busheb per acre. 
We only state these as mere examples oi what 
can be done in increasing the production of wheat; 
nor is it more astonishing than obtaining from 150 
to 190 bushels of Indian com per acre, as has 
been recently done. The mind of the American 
fiumer has not yet been turned so much to the 
production of large crops of wheat, as it has to that 
of com and some other things; yet we are confi- 
dent the moment it is, we shall see as large a yield 
recorded in the United States of this invaluable 



grain per acre^ as in Great Britain. But leaving 
what perhaps may be called fancy crops to lake 
care of themselves, we shall proceed to the gener- 
al method of the culture of wheat in England. 

The first requisite is to have the land ia good 
heart A root crop bountifully manured always 
precedes wheat; or else clover, tares, or same 
kind of grass fed off by sheep. To be preceded by 
a white crop, (grain of any kind, such as barley, 
oats, ice,) is considered bad htisbandry, as the 
food in the soil necessary for the production of the 
wheat in perfection, would be more or less taken 
up by the oats or barley. Peas or beans may be 
succeeded by wheat, these not being considered a 
white crop. In his seed, the English farmer ii 
more cartful to select the best varieties than we 
are ; he also uses a larger quantity per acre, and 
generally drills it in instead of sowing it brood- 
cast upon the land. We think this qtiite an im- 
provement ; for by standing apart in rows from 9 
to 12 inches, the wheat tillers better and mote 
easily rids itself of an excess of moisture^ Hie sua 
penetrates with greater facility among the stalks, 
and the air circulates more freely among it : the 
agitation of the crop by the wind is known to 
be an excellent preventive to rust and mDdew. 
Another important consideration in sowing in drills 
is, that where labor is so cheap the crop can be 
hoed and. wed out in the spring, which adds to its 
increase, and prevents the growth of weeds. The 
general amount of crop under this system of culti- 
vation, we found to run from 25 to 40 boshds per 
acre ; perhaps the average might be 30 bushels. 
The average yield of all En^and we think moit 
now be full 20 bushels per acre ; while that of ov 
own country has been carefully estimated not to 
exceed 10 or 12; a disparity, considering our rick 
virgin soil, not much to the credit of our present 
system of farming. 

Cradling wheat is not so common a practice 
here as with us, the sickle being preferred by the 
laborers to the scythe. During harvest-time, large 
bodies of Irish laborers come over to England fix 
employment, the men and women working m^ 
criminately together; the only difference being that 
the women do the binding and setting up the 
sheaves. It is a pretty merry time with afl st 
this season, English, Irish, or Scotch ; and wheref- 
er one passes over the cotmtry, he hears the jo- 
cund song and nproarous laugh, from the numo' 
ous bands which dot the harvest-fidds in moiiey 
groups. 

After reaping, come the gieaners ; usoally 8l9e^ 
annuated old men, or women and children. It ii 
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astonishmg wliat Dumbers turn out for the scanty 
pittance t&ey thus earn, painfuiry toiling to'gather 
ttp every head and straw which the binders have 
left behind them. In coming up to London from 
Cambridge, we counted 171 gleaners in a single 
field not exceeding 12 acres, and upon expressing 
our surprise at this^ occurrence to a fellow-passen- 
ger in the coach^ he assured us he had repeatedly 
seen from 400 to 500 persons in an area perhaps 
not more than twice the size of the one just pass- 
ed ; and so great was the want of employment in 
the country^ that it was found necessary to pass a 
law, con&ning the benefit of gleaning entirely to 
the people of the parish where the field wa3 situ- 
ated. This argues a sad state of things for the 
laborers of the coualry i for wq doubt whether the 
average gains per day, in gleaning, were over 15 
to 20 cents, and it must be recollected that they 
had their own food and raiment to provide for. 
Still the people, generally* looked healthy, and it 
was gratifying to see them return from the fields 
at night, bearing their gleanings in twisted bands 
arranged in large bundles on their .heads and 
shoulders. Among these might occasionally be 
seen fine blooming girls, leminding one of the tale 
so beautifully told in Thompson's Autumn. 

« The bvely youag Laviola once had friends, 
And fortune smiled^ deceitful, on her birth.'' 

NEW YORK FARMERS* CLUD. 

The semi-monthly meeting of the Club took 
place on Tuesday the 20th November at 12 o'clock, 
M., at the reading-room of the repository of the 
American Institute in the Park ; William h Town- 
geod, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Wakeman presented a paper by Mr. Bos- 
well of Philadelphia, on the subject of grafting, 
and proposing a plan for extending the cultivation 
of choice fruits as follows:—* 

1. Make a collection of choice scions of apple, 
pear, &c., during the months of February and 
March, and keep them at the Repository of the 
American Institute. 2, When the proper season 
arrives, employ some well-known practical nuc- 
seryman to teach in a particular manner the oper-» 
aiion of engrafting. 3. By the above means, youne 
men can go into the countrv with a knowledge of 
the business, taking with them the choicest varie- 
ties of fruits in the Union. 

Mr. Boswell, who was present, stated that he 
bad established a system of exchanges of fruit 
scions, and will furnish the uistitute with those of 
the choicest kind — from Boston to Cincinnati. 

During July and Augtist, choice varieties of 
plum, cherry, peach, apricot, and nectarine, can 
be collected, and some nurseryman employed to 
teach budding and in(fculation. 



Mr. Meigs said that Mr. Pell, of Ulster county, 
made a statement at the Repository, relative to his 
experimental farming, from which it appeared 
that he had found benefit from the use of oyster- 
shell lime — using 300 bushels per acre. That in 
addition he had employed 52 bushels of charcoal 
per acre. That on this charcoal dressing het)b- 
tained last summer at the rate of seventy-eight 
bushels and tweniy'fbur quarts of wheat per acre. 
That he had cut wneat t\iro.or three weeks sooner 
than his neighbors ; when the root of the straw 
began to turn brown, and when by the pressure 
of the finger and thumb on the grain, us milk 
would fly out. That this wheat weighed 64 pounds 
per bushel. Tha,t he sold it for seed at one dollar 
per bushel, when ordinary wheat was 87 cents. 
That he cut clover and housed it on the same day 
— sprinklinff about a bushetof salt over every load. 
That this clover retained its green color, and was 
preferred by cattle to that saved in the old way. 
That he had 20,000 apple-trees in full bearing. 
That in dry weather he bad applied lime freely at 
the roots— ibund that this preserved the veroure 
and grmvth, when the neigborhood was much in- 
jured bjr drought. That he dipped a sponge in 
ammonia, and appHed it to the worm-nests on his 
trees, which banished them completely. That he^ 
has sent to market /our thousand barrels of apples,* 
many of which go to London, and there sell for 
$9 per barrel. That he employed a man from 
Vermont to engraft 10,000 apple-trees for $150. 
That this man brought a company of men of whom 
two sawed off the proper limbs, two more made 
the incisions (twa of them) in the bark, two more 
inserted the grafts, two more applied a compost 
of wax, tallow, and rosin. That out of the 20,000 
graAs few failed. 

Col. Edward Clark stated that charcoal suffered 
no diminution in its use for vegetation. 

Dr. Milhau stated that it takes and retains the 
ammonia. 

The chairman remarked that 52 faashels of char- 
coal would nearly sprinkle an acre. 

John D. Ward stated that charcoal-pits 'give fer- 
tility for 50 years. That such spots jkre call^ 
coai-bottomSf and are remarkable fbrvigorotid vege- 
tation. ** 

Mr. Townsend said that the effect vtas due to 
the ashes I He had often noticed it — that a spot 
where pure charcoal was, received no ferttlizatioD. 
It was the alkali merely that did it 

Mr. Carter said that good fruit ought t« be in- 
troduced amonff all fiivmers; that some time ago, 
some person who was about migratibg to the new 
lands bought 400 trees at Newark — natural fruit- 
trees— took them to New York in 8eptemi)er, set 
them &i a garden, wheie they began to vegetMte ; 
took them up for the winter, and put thitm in a 
cellar in earth — took them by a stove in wintcar, 
and grafted them — sent them to the new lands in 
the spring. Mr. Carter saw them this sumnier ; 
they were the finest pippins in that country. 

Mr. Meigs made some remarks on carbon — that 
it is charcoal ; all vegetables burned jonve it ; it is 
the essential principle of vegetable life ; that the 
experiments of Sir Isaac Newton on the refraction 
of light caused him to place diamond, amber, oU, 
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aDd cbmrcoal, as all purely carbon— same a« vege- 
table matter ; tbai Guyloa Morreau made steel oy 
iisiog diamond dust on iron ; tbat Da?y foaad thai 
the fertilizing soil lost no weight by sustaining 
vegetation ; that a hundred pounds of soil would 
grow a plant from one ounce to a hundred pounds, 
and lose nothing of weight. 

Mr. Wakeman presented Bommcr's Treatise on 
Manure. Committee appointed to examine it. 

Mr. Meigs read the report of committee on Dr. 
Underbill's vineyard at Croton Point; consisting of 
twenty acres of Isabella and Catawba grapes, bear- 
ing as much fruit as the Doctor pleases to allow 
the vines to maintain, recommending the hi£[hest 
honor of the Institute to be given to that meritori- 
ous citizen. His farm contains, moreover, 1,700 
apple-trees, 2,700 peach-trees, and some of the 
very finest quinces ever seen by the committee ; 
his apples sell readily here at $5 a barrel, so fine 
are ihey. 

Mr. Bowen presented several of the high-cran- 
berry trees from Lake Umbagog, in the stale of 
Maine. They are beautiful and abundant bearers ; 
grow in marsny grounds. 

Mr. Browne presented a memorial to Congress 
relative to American timber. Read and referred 
to a committee. 

Col. Clark suted that old fruit-trees can be much 
renovated by proper care ; suggested some of the 
proper means. 

Several other matters were diseoaeed, when the 
Club adjourned at 3 o'clock, P. M., to meet at the 
Repository 6L the American Institute on Tuesday 
the 12th of December, at 12 o'clock, BL 



AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 
PLAHTBBa' ClTTB OF HaNCOCK, GEORGIA.— The 

8oathem Cnltivmtor comes to us freighted with 
the details of this show. It was held at Sparta 
November 3d and 4th. There were a large num- 
ber of persons present of both sexes, and the quan- 
tity of stock on the ground seems rather extraor- 
dinary for that section of the country. Fine blood 
horses as a matter of course ; Durhams, Ayrshires, 
andPatton cattle; South-Down sheep, and Berk- 
shire pigs. In these last, we find Cd. Bonner of 
White Plains made a numerous and superb show ; 
Captain Hardwick of Sparta, also exhibited some 
▼ery fine specimens. Georgia has taken a high 
stand in breedhig Berkshirea, and if we are not 
careful she will yet go ahead of New York in her 
improved breed of swine. Captain Hardwick 
seems to have taken precedence in Durhams and 
Soath-Downe ; and Messrs. Dicktoo, Neal, and 
Lamar, in horses. The ladies came in with a 
handsome and numeroos display of domestic fab- 
rics, manufactured with their own hands. We 
like to see such things^ and there is no fear of the 



country, so long as the ladies head its domestic 
manufiictures. 

ThB AORICCLTtTRAL, HoRTrCITLTTrRlL, AND JBo- 

TANicAL SociETT of Jeffersou CoUege, held its an- 
nual show at Washington, Mississippi, November 
1st and 2d. The Concordia Intelligencer ood- 
tains a full report. Mr. Affleck, of Washingtoo, 
on the first day delivered an address on the nature 
and Slructure of Plants, with reference to practi- 
cal Horticulture, which is highly spok^i ofl Mr. 
Fletcher made an address on the second day, 
which was listened to with great interest. The 
show then commenced, when horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine of most of the improved breeds 
were exhibited in considerable numbers, provng 
conclusively, that they can live there and do wdl, 
if proper attention be paid to them. Dr. Lovdsce 
of Wilkinson, exhibited superior specimens of cot- 
ton, approaching in appearance the Sea-Island. 
This cotton is a hybrid, produced from a cross of 
the Mexican varieties, and according to Ik. L.'s 
statement, 

1. In its general aspect resembles the commaa 
Mexican cotton. 2. it bears as many bolls. 3. 
The bolls are as large. 4. They open as cnrir. 
5. They expand well. (S. The cotton is easi^ 
picked from them. 7. Yields as much to the acre. 
& About 80 bolls on an average yields one poond. 

9. The Hot is easily separated from the seed. 

10. It nets from 33-to 36 per cent., which is more 
than any coUon yields which he has ezmmined. 

There was a good display of other thii^ nsml 
upon such occasions, especially of domestic maos- 
factures. CoL Wailes. having served the society 
as President several years, declined a re-eleetko, 
and was succeeded by William J. Minor, Esi|. 
This society has been the means of acoomplishiBg 
much good in that part of Mississippi, and we see 
no falling off in the interest and spirit of its pro- 
ceedings. 

To Peevent Cbeam Frothhig when Odxssx 
IN Winter.— Before commencing churning, let the 
cream be equally warmed to a tempera tare of 56 ^ 
degrees, and graduallv approach during the dram- j 
ing process to 65 or 70 degrees. Cream wiH mt^ \ 
ly firoth at this temperature, and it also fiuiUtttes ^ 
the coming of the butter. The cream may W 
warmed by standing near the fire, by a can of hoi 
water placed in it and stirred about, or by pooiiag 
warm water into the churiL We prdtf the fo 
or second method. A small quantity of salt thnfva 
into the creap will also prevent its frothing. 

Salt Desxructivb to Insects oh PLUH-TtZES. 
A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator, reeon- 
mends 2 qnaru of salt to be pat around each itm 
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tree 6 inches from the truok every^ year as soon as 
the sround is frozen. *' Put on m the winter, it 
works into the ground hy degrees, and becomes 
diffused through the soil before vegetation com- 
mences, and it is then taken up in a suitable por- 
tion by the small roots, and is circulated with the 
sap through the tree, leaves, and fruit, and insects 
are so averse to salt, that they will not take it if 
they can ^t fresh food. 

" By this means I have been able to obtain good 
crops of plums while others have lost both fruit 
and trees bv insects. As a proof of the utility of 
salt applied to plum-trees, Mr. Pond, who culti- 
vates land once overflowed with salt water, never 
fails to obtain good crops of plums, and Mr. Jones, 
who has a plum orchard and an asparagus bed on 
the same ground, which he covers with salt mud, 
never fails to get a good crop, and his trees and 
frail are perfectly free from aisease. 

" I have known several persons to tnr this who 
had good crops by the use of salt, while the fruit 
of the adjoining gardens all fell off.'* 



Lectures oh AoRicnLTtrKAL CnEMisTRT.— It 
will be seen by the advertisement of Dr. Garden- 
er, that our citizens are now to be favored with 
a series of lectures on that science, which is at 
length beginning to attract more attention both in 
Europe and America than any other — we mean 
the science of Agriculture. 

Dr. Gardener, we are informed, has been sever- 
al years a practical farmer, was a student under 
that celebrated botanist Professor Lindley, and re- 
ceived his chemical information from Brande and 
Turner. He lectured for some time on Chemistry 
and Botany, at one of the oldest Colleges in Vir- 
ginia, and is now engaged to deliver a series of 
popular lectures at the Rutgers Institute of this 
city. 

His first lecture will be delivered at the Univer- 
sity on the 27th inst, at 7} o'clock, P. M., and we 
earnestly hope that all who are seeking to improve 
themselves in the principles of agriculture wiD at- 
tend. We find several of our most respected citi- 
zens already subscribers to this course. 



Ottr January Na, the First op Volume Third, 
will be the richest paper ever yet issued from an 
Agricultural press. It is already nearly printed, 
and only waits the arrival of the steampacket with 
Foreign News, when it will be promptly issued. 
The correspondence is uncommonly sole and va- 
ried, and verv fairly represents the North, East, 
South, and West, of this ^reat country. We real- 
ly feel under a load of obligations to our friends 
who have come forward so promptly in our behalf, 
and we shall take great satisfaction in requiting 
their favors in any Way in our power. Our papjer 
ia meeting with unexampled success, and in its 
eirculation, as it has in all other matters, it will 
henceforth take precedence. Payments for the 
Third Volume are already coming in rapidly. 
This is right Recollect to remit through the 
Po8t*Master8 as the Iftw allows. 



LIST OF PREMIUMS 

Of the American Institute, — ConchuUd, 

AoaicvLTuaAL Pboducts. 

George Chestennan, Harlem, N. T., for forty ears of 
fine white Indian corn — Two volumes American Agri- 
cnltarist. 

S. Van Valkeabiir^, Harlem, N. Y., for forty ears 
of fine yellow com — ^Two volomes Transactions State 
Agrtealtoral Society. 

Nathan Coleman, Ponghkeepsie, N. T., for a bnshel 
of superior white flint wheat, weight 64 pounds— Silver 
medal. 

R. L. Pell, Pelham, UUler Co., N. Y., for a bnshel 
of extra fine rye, weight 60 pounds— Four volumes of 
the Cultivator. 

Mrs. S. Campbell, Springfield, N. J., for a bnshel 
of fine oats, weight 43 pounds — Planter's Guide. 

James Depeyster, Flatbush, L. I., for superior 
Egyptian com — American Asrricalturist. 

Tunis Bell, Piermont, N. Y., for fine specimeas of 
white Indian core — Farmer's Mine. 

J. Q. Underbill, Secaucus, N. J., for fine speeimeas 
of mammoth Indian com — Farmer's Mine. 

Hiram Smith, Wheatland, N. Y., N. H. Wolf, 17 
South street, N. Y., agent, for the best wheat-flour— 
Silver medal. 

Hecker & Brothers, 245 Cherry-stree^ N. Y., (Cro- 
ton mills,) for the second best wheat-flour— Diploma. 

Hecker & Brothers, 245 Cherry street, N. Y., (Cro- 
ton mills,) for superior unbolted, or Graham floor—* 
Diploma. 

W. H. Imlay k. Co., Hartford, Conn., for superior 
rye-flour — Silver medal. 

Silks — Raw and MANVFACTxraED. 

W. J. Cantelo, Weehawken, N. J., for the best 
cocoons and raw silks — Gold Medal. 

Albert P. Heartt, Troy, N. Y., for the second-best 
cocoons — Diploma. 

Lucius Carey, Moreau, Saratoga Co., N. Y., for the 
second-best raw silk— Silver Medal. 

Northampton Association of Education and Industry, 
for specimens of raw silk — Diploma. 

Luke A. White, 15 WhitehaU street, N. Y., for a 
specimen of raw silk — Diploma. 

F. Trowbridge, Flushing, N. Y., for a specimen of 
raw silk — Diploma. 

Ephraim MonUgue, Belchertown, Mass., for a spe- 
cimen of raw silk — Diploma. 

W. J. Cantelo, Weehawken, N. J., for windiag- 
racks for cocoons, a very useful article — Diploma. 

William HaydoA, 9lh Avenue, and 27th street, N. 
Y., for superior silk-dying — Diploma. 

New England Silk Co., Hartford, Conn., for the best 
black ond colored sewing-silk— Silver medal. 

Northampton Association of Education and Industry, 
for the second-best sewing-silk— Diploma. 

Haskell & Hayden, Windsor, Conn., for superior 
colored spool sewing-silk, (gold medal having been 
before awarded,)— Diploma. 

John W. Gill, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, for the great- 
est variety of manufactured silk goods — Gold medal. 

Timothy Smith, Amherst, Mass., for a piece of plain 
drab silk— Silver medal. 

Murray & Ryle, Paterson, N. J., for ladies' and 
gent's cravats, and twilled silk handkerchieft— Gold 

nic«l*l' «• ,, ^ «, 

John Denmead, 137 William-street, N. Y., for silk 

gimps, silk-wire, and coat-binding— SUver medal. 
Mrs. Mary Beach, Newark, N. J., for a pair of 

white silk hose— Di^onuu 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Yvr tk* Amtricm Agrietdturut. 
OLD AGRICULTURAL WRITERS. 

" Samuel Hartlib, bis Legacy of Husbandbt, 
whereiQ are bequeathed to the CommoDwealth of 
England, not oniy Braband and Flanders, but also 
many more Outlandish and Domeettck Experi- 
ments and Secrets, ^of Gabriel Plats and others,^ 
never heretofore divulged, in reference to Universal 
Husbandry. Psal. 144, 5, * That our gamers may 
be full,* &c London, 1655." 

We had the pleasure of introducing to the read- 
ers of the first volume of the American Agriculture 
ist, one of the most approved and standard authors 
of the early times or English written husbandry, 
Bamabe Googe, published in black letter, in 1578. 
We here have, as the* subject of our present 
quotation and brief remarks, a writer of nearly 
SO years later date, and it is curious to note the 
modernizing efiect of this coniparaiivelv short 
time, in the more rational and practical iaeas im- 
bodied in systematic husbandry. The former 
partakes pf^tJl the marvelousness and extrava- 
gance of me middle ages, while the last, with 
some few exceptions, has shaken ofi* to a great 
extent, the wizard veil, that obscured and distort- 
ed the common operations of nature. Compara- 
tively little progress had been made in unlocking 
her mystic stores, and revealing to the gaze of 
mankind, what has been exhibited to such an un- 
luoked-for and amazing extent within the last half 
century, by the almost inspired efforts of scientific 
explorers. Yet one ffreat point had been gained, 
in the rejection of those hobgoblin and spectral 
hallucinations, that blurred and blotted to their 
mental vision, almost all the secret or misunder- 
stood laws that governed inorganic matter, and the 
vegetable and animal creation. Having taken this 
first step in the highway to wisdom, the unlearn- 
ing their errors, their progress was thereafter cer- 
tam, though slow, and the result we witness at 
the present day, is but the natural conclusion of 
what was to have been anticipated from this first 
indispensable movement. It is the accelerated 
momentum, the focal intensity of rays concentra- 
ted from every scientific luminary, that has pour- 
ed its benignant beams on a benighted world. 

The observations respecting soils, modes of til- 
lage, crops, implements, domestic animals, &c, 
tfc., are generally correct and sound; as far as they 
go, and might with great propriety be introduced 
to modern farmers, as worthy their perusal and 
attention. As the limits of the American Agricul- 
tuiist will not permit extensive reference, or lar^e 
quotations from the work, our notice of it will be 
necessarily brief. 

One of the first objects of our author's attention, 
it the introduction into his own country, of valua- 
ble seeds, and modes of tillage, from abroad, as is 
purported in the title; he having travelled exten- 
sively, and noted accurately the husbandry of other 
countries. This is an object every way worthy of 
the attention of our own countrymen at the pres- 
ent time. His suggestions for the improvemeot 
of implements, we are happy to see our ingenious. 



and enterprising mechanics of the present day are 
acting on with great soccesa. He says in refer- 
ence to this subject : '' I wonder that so many ex- 
cellent mechanics who have beaten their brains 
about the ptrpeluall motion, [not quite done with 
in our generation,] and other curiosities, that 
they may find the best way to ease all motions, 
should never so much as honor the plough (which is 
the most necessary instrmnent in the world) by 
their labors and studies. It would be an extraor- 
dinary benefit to the country, if that 1 or 2 horses 
could plough and draw as much as 4 or 6, &c 
Lately in Holland a waggon was framed which 
with ordinary sails, earned 30 people 60 English 
miles in 4 hours. I know some excellent scholars 
who promise much by the means of horizontal 
sails, viz.. to have 3 or 4 ploughs together, which 
shall also both sowe and harrow without horses 
or oxen.'* As this last feat has not been perform- 
ed, we may charitably conclude the scholars were 
mistaken in the modest estimate d their abilities. 
Yet the power oC steam, then uncoojectured, has 
done vastly more for labor, than the power of wind, 
at that time so largely relied on. 

Even at so early an age, sowing wheat, barley, 
&C., in drills, was strongly urged, and for the same 
reasons that induce its practice at the present 
time. As to " the causes of smuttineas," our au- 
thor says most rationally, *' 1 desire not to fetch 
causes aifar off", and to tell you of the sad conjunc- 
tion of Mars and Saturn, (for I think quae suprs noa 
belong not to us,) when as we have enough at 
home ; which are various," &c. Brine and lime 
were the remedies then adopted for it. Sowing 
early was recommended to avoid mildew. It is a 
good practice in the nineteenth century. 

The English were later in the general introduc- 
tion of gardenW than is usually supposed. Our 
author says, *• About 50 years ago, about which 
lime ingenuitiet first began to flourish in England, 
the art of gardening began to creep into England, 
into Sandwich, . and Surrey, Fulhani, and other 
places." Much pains were taken to introduce 
the cultivation of the grape, and the manufac- 
ture of wine in England, ever since the con- 
quest of the island by the Romans, and it is in- 
sisted on stronglv by Hartlib, and for proof of the 
capabilities of tne soil and climate for its pro* 
duction, he cites several notable instances. Bnt 
experience has taught the islanders, that alihou^ 
partial success has crowned extraordinary eflTorts 
for this object, they can produce their wine much 
more sucessfuUy, by their crops of wheat and tur- 
neps, and in their work-shops of Manchester and 
Sheffield, and their ocean husbandry. 

Plowing in manure is strongly urged, and very 
properly too, and frequent plowing insisted on. 
For the last rule, this reason id ffiven, '* that the 
sun and dew engender a nitrous iatness, which is 
the cause of fertility. I have seen ordinary duns 
on dry lands in dry years to do hurt, and it oil 
causes weeds and trumpery to grow." 

Nearly all the modern manures are lecommend- 
ed, and New England is quoted for the good effects 
cX fishing the ground. " In April there cometh up 
a fish to the fresh rivers called an alewife b^ause 
ofitB big belly, and is a kind of shade full of bones; 
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these are caught, and one or two cat in pieces pnt 
in a hill when their com is ]>lanted, called Virgin- 
ia wheat, and it causeth fertility extraordinary for 
two years, especially the first ; for they hare had 
50 or 60 bushels to the acre, and yet ploagh not 
their land, and in the same hills doe plant com 
for many years together, and have good crops, be- 
sides an abundance of Pompioos and French or 
Kidney Beans." 

In Holland, eren at that early day, all the urine 
from every source was carefully saved and applied 
to the land. *' Columella saith, that he is an ill 
husband that doth not make 10 loads of dung for 
every great beast in his yard, and as much for ev- 
ery one in his housed 

AAer enumerating 23 methods for enriching 
soils, he quaintly though ingenuously adds, <* Last- 
ly, To conclude, I may adde asjt main Deficiency, 
that though we may by experience find that all 
the foresaid Materials, and divers others, as oft- 
tilling. Husbandry, seasons, &c. change of Seed and 
Land, resting of Lands, fencing, &c. do cause Fer- 
tility ; yet we are very ignorant of the trae causes of 
Fertility, and know not what Chalk, Ashes, Dung, 
Marie, Water, Air, Earth, Sun, &c. do contribute : 
whether something Essential, or accidental; Ma- 
terial, or Immaterial; Corporal, or Spiritual; 
Principal, or Instrumental; Visible, or Invisible? 
whether Saline, Sulphureous, or Mercurial ; or 
Watry, Earthy, Fierv, Aereal ? or whether all 
things are nourished by Vapours, Fumes, Atoms, 
Effluvia? or by Salt, as Urine, Embrionate, or 
Non specificate ? or by Ferments, Odours, Acidi- 
ties ? or from a Chaos, or inconfused, indigested, 
and unspecificated lump ? or from a Spermatick, 
dampish Vapour, which ascendeth firom the Cen- 
tre of the Earth, or from the Influence of Heaven ? 
or from Water onely impregnated, corrupted, or 
fermented? or wheather the Earth, by reason of 
the Divine Benediction hath an Infinite, multiplica- 
tive Vertue, as Fire, and the Seeds of all things 
have? or whether the multiplicity of Opinions of 
learned Philosophers, (as Aristotle, Rupesc, Sen' 
divofj Norton, Helmont, Des Cartes, Dighy^ 
White, Plat, Glauber,) concerning this subject 
sheweth the great difficulty of this Question, which 
they at leisure may peruse. I for my part dare not 
yenture on this vast Ocean in my small Bark, lest I 
be swallowed up; yet if an opportunity presents, 
shall venture to give some hint?, that some more 
able Pen may engage in this difficult Question, 
which strikes at the root of nature and may unlock 
some of her choycest treasures. The Lord Bacon 
hath gathered stubble (as he ingeniously and truly 
affirms) for the bricks of this foundation ; but as yet 
I have not seen so much as a solid foundation ; 
plainly laid by any, on which an ingenious man 
might venture to raise a noble Fabrick : I acknow- 
ledge the burthen too heavy for my shoulders." 

The reason for the early neglect of farming in 
End and is broadly enough siven. ** In the times 
qI rapistry, all in this Island were either Souldiers 
or Scholars : Scholars by reason of the great hon- 
ours, priviiedges, and profits, (the third part of the 
Kingoom belonging to them) and Souldiers, be- 
cause of the many and great Wars with France, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales. And in those times 



Gentlemen thought it an honour to be eardesse, 
and to have Houses, Furniture, Diet, Exercises, 
Apparel, &e. yea all thin|[8 at home ami abroad, 
Souldier-like: Musick, Pictures, Perfumes, Saw- 
ces, (imlesse good stomacks) were counted, per- 
haps unjustly, too effeminate. Id Queen Eliza- 
beth's dayes. Ingenuities, Curiosities, and Good 
Husbandry, began to take place, and then Salt- 
Marshes began to be feiKsed from the Seas; and 
yet many were neglected, even to our dajres." If 
we substitute indifierence, carelessness, idleness, 
extravagance, and speculation for the " souldiers 
and scholars'* of those days, we shall have the 
great causes of our own deficiencies at the present 
time. 

It is instructive to note the strenuousness with 
which manufacturing was insisted on as adding 
to the profit of agriculture. " Formerly we were 
so unwise as to send our wool to Antwerp, and 
other places where it was manufactured, by whidi 
means one pound often brought ten unwrov^ht to 
them, but we now set our own poor to work and 
so save the depopulation.'* Our late tariff is do- 
ing more for the profits of agriculture among us 
now, than all the improvements in agriculture for 
the last century, by affording a prqntable market 
for its products; whereas, oefore," it was borne 
down by the very success of its efforts ; the excess 
of products vastly diminishing its profits. 

Our author laments that, " its a great deficien- 
cy here in England that we have no more Bees," 
and adds, *' they thrive very much in New Eng- 
land.** He recommends not destroying them to 
get their honey, but " drive them once or twice a 
year as thev do in Italy, where a law was made 
that none should destroy a swarm of Bees, unless 
he had just cause, accounting it extream injustice 
and cruelty to take away both goods and lives of 
such good and faithfull servants.*' We here see 
that modem hives are but the revamping of old 
ones. 

Raising silk-worms is strongly urged. Hartlib 
says : ** In Virginia the silk-worms are found wilde 
amongst the mulberry woods, and might be man- 
aged with great profit in those Plantations if hands 
were not so scarce and dear." Now that they are 
both plenty and cheap, we trust our southern 
friends will set about their production in good ear- 
nest. Although our author says nothing about the 
spontaneous production of swarms from a dead 
steere, a process so elaborately related by Googe 
for the benefit of such ns have more beef than 
bees, yet he sagely conjectures, that " this silk- 
worm of Virginia is produced by the corruption of 
the mulberry tree, as Cochinneal, from Ficus In" 
dica,^^ tlie Indian fig-tree. This superstition of 
spontaneous insect production, is not dead yet, for 
we found last season, the head-man of one of our 
most intelligent North river agriculturists, a worthy 
Welshman, attributing the worm in wheat to the 
decomposition of the berry conseauent on blight, 
and we could not reason him out of it. 

Salt-water for sheep is recommended as a cure 
for rot, scab, and ticks, and •* fastening ihe wool.'* 
" Currying and dressing horses is half as good as 
their meat.*' Brimstone and elecampane roots arje 
good physic for them. "Housing [soiling,] cattle 
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winter and summer," is saggetted, and clean pens 
for bogs strai^y insisted on. " White bread chew- 
ed in my own mouthy I have found the best poul- 
tesse in the world for swelling, or ache of any kind." 

Farmers' olnbs, and agncuTtural schools, are hint- 
ed at in the following: <' Gentlemen and Farmers 
do not meet and communicate secrets in this kind, 
but keep what they hare experimented themselres, 
or known from others ; as Sy5i/< leares : I mean as 
rare secrets, not to be communicated. I hope that 
we shall see a more communicatiTe spirit amongst 
us ere long. And Sir, I cannot but desire you, if 
you hare any things more in your hands of Gabriel 
Platts, or any mens else, that you would with 
qpeed publish them. 

^ We want a place to the which men may resort 
for to find such mgenious men, as mav be serrice- 
able for their ends and purposes; ana also know 
where to find such seeds and plants as they desire, 
as the great Clore-grass, Samt Foin, La Lucern, 

" Men do usually eorer mat quantities of land, 
yet cannot manage a litne welL There were 
amongst the^mcient Romans some appointed to 
•ee tnat men did till their lands as they should do; 
and if they did not, to punish them as enemies to 
the Publique ; perhaps such a law might not be 
araiss with us: for without question the Publique 
snffereth much, by private mens negligences. A 
lUUe Farm well tilled is to he ^^f erred : for then 
we should not see so much waste land, but more 
industry, greater crops, and more people imploy- 
ed, then are at this present, to the great pro6t of 
the Commonwealth. I know a Gentleman, who 
yearly letting more and more of that lai^ he used 
to keep in his hands, yet confesseth his fiams are 
fuller, because he more diligently manageih what 
femaineth." 

'* Master Gab. Platts has giren a book of Hus- 
bandry entitled, A discovery of ir^finite treasure 
hidden since the world^s ieginninr. The genius 
of this age is rery much bent to adVance husband- 
ry, and gentlemen study professedly these improve- 
ments."^ We trust our own age will not be be- 
hindhand in the same zeal that characterized the 
seventeenth century. Our author gives us a sly 
pufi* of his own work in a complimentary letter 
from Dc^ Arnold Beatis, as follows : *< for which 
having perused instantly, d capite ad caleem^ I 
give you most hearlv thanks, as I find it a most 
excellent piece, both ror the improvement of hus- 
bandry, and of the other commodities of the coun- 
try ;" with which most hearty commendation, we 
must conclude our brief notice of Samuel Hanlib. 

R. L. A. 



Jbr th€ Amtriem AgmemUmut. 
CULTURE OF CORN. 

Rahway, N. J., Nov. 1, 1843. 
This crop is one of the most important, that the 
farmer raises ; it enters hirgely into the subsistence 
of his family, and any improvement in its culture 
whereby he can add to the quantity raised with- 
out additional expense, is adding so much to his 
wealth, and that of the country. There is a right 



way to do everything, and the right way is always 
the best and most profitable; at Uie same time, the 
same routine will not answer in all cases, but must 
be modified by circumstances, and it is fcrr the in- 
telligent, practical man to judge of these. It is 
impossible for &nners to travel much, and by per- 
sonal observation gain that informatioii they n^d. 
This, imdoubtedly, would be best ; however, it is 
out of the questkn with the great majority of the 
farmers — they can neither spare the time nor mc^ 
ney for such a purpose. But they can well affbid 
to pay a dollar or two for an agricultural journal, 
ana on a long winttf's evening, enjoy themselves 
by a good fire, in procuring that information whi^ 
may answer instead of travelling, and be of much 
value, in the course of their labors. 

This part of New Jersey is oaturallv a good soil* 
inclined to clay, and is the right kind for hay and 
msa. It has the advantage of being near the 
New York market, both bv railroad and water 
carriage, and several spiriteu fiirmers are ik3W im* 
proving its agriculture, which has^ heretofore been 
much neglected. The article roost depended up- 
on for sale is hay. Wheat is now raised in so^ 
fident quantities to supply the fiumers with their 
own flour. Thirty years since nothing but r3re 
would grow, and an acre of wheat was as much 
as anv farmer would venture to sow. But to re- 
turn from mv digression. My inethod of raJsing 
com is as follows : — ^ ^ 

In the spring, to plough up the sod mnod with 
one of Rtjqgfffles, Nourse, & Mason's plows, to the . 
depth of eight inches. My team consists of a pair 
of mules, and a voke of oxen, and I take great 
pains to have the work done welL AAer the 
ground is plotighed, I take a heavy, sharp harrow, 
and go over it lengthwise with the furrow twice; 
then diagonally ; then cross the furrow at right-an- 

ees, lappiiig the harrow one third of the width at 
ast. By this time the ground is well pulverized, 
and is fil to receive the seed. Thisyear I furrow- 
ed it four feet apart, putting a good ^ovel-full of 
compost manure into a hiD. The after-culture 
consists in going through it four times with the cul- 
tivator; twice between each row at a time, I consider 
of most importance. I differ from many of my neigh- 
bors in my cultivation, that is, I am careful not lo 
turn up mj sod to the surface the first year. The 
sod by rotting under the soil, enriches the land at 
the cheapest possible rate, and the aocceedinff 
crops feel the benefit of this mode of cultureTl 
plant none but yellow com, witli long ears of 8 to 
10 rows, and small cobs. The fodder is good, and 
it never has failed to ripen, although my seed was 
not put into the ground until the 28th of 3(ay this 
year. 

CoHFotT MANURE for my com, I make of swamp- 
earth, barn-yard manure, ashes, coal-din, and sndi 
other materials, as I can scnpe together, through 
the summer and fall, laying it up in heaps and 
pitching the whole over once or twice af^er bein? 
pretty well decomposed. 

The Cultivator I use, is in shape like the 
common kind. The teeth are somewhat different : 
they are made out of inch-squar« ^nn, faced with 
steel, nine inches long below the wood. The two 
hindmost ones are flat» to prevent the dhrt cov«* 
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ing the young corn, or roots when it is run through 
the rows. After the harrowing ray nound re- 
ceives lit the commencement, I find this instru- 
ment onite sufficient to keep the ground in first 
rate oroer. 



Under this mode of management, my crops hare 
averaged about 70 bushels of shelled com per aere« 
I am suii undecided as to the best distance to 
plant com ; or whether hills are better than drills. 

C. Baub* 



A MEXICAN COTTAGE.— (1^0. eS.) 




Fbr tkt AmtneoM AgriaUtmitt. 

COTTON CROP OF 1843. 

Log Hall, Miss., November 19, 1843. 

I HAYB lon^ since made up my opinion that the 

cotton crop will not exceed 1,800,000 bales ; and I 

am strengthened in this, from recent information, 

by letters, estimates I hare seen, and conversations 

with planters, merchants who have travelled, and 

from mcts in my own neighborhood. A writer in 

the Charleston (S. C.) Courier, of Oct. 28th, gives 

the dates of the kiUing frosts for the five past years, 

and shows when it occurred before November, 

that the crops fell short of the above estimate. 

The killing irost of this year was four days earlier 

than for the five preceding years, which, with the 

erop being nearly one month more backward than 

last year, must make its injury very far greater. 

The frost on the 18th of October, destroyed all 

bowls where the cotton was not matured, north 

of 3y in Georgia and South Carolina, thereby ren- 

dering the crop short 200,000 bales, as given me in 

a private letter, from a large planter and a very 

intelligent gentleman, under the date of Nov. 8th. 

There is another count in the mattor* the crop has 

opened later than usual, more lad weather than I 

ever saw, thereby throwing the'j^icking season far 

behind our usual time. I can point out good and 

attentive planters, that have not one half gathered 

now that they had last year ; others, that the crop 

is much lighter ; and in all this region no man has 

fathered near his former average work. 

* M. W. Philifs. 



As your periodical is 
taking a wider range 
than 18 usual with agri- 
cultural publications, I 
herewith send you the 
cut of a Mexican Cot- 
tage ; the style is com- 
mon in the Tierra Ca- 
liente, and is adopted 
alike by the lower class- 
es and Indians. It is ta- 
ken from a work just 
published by Mr. Win- 
chester, called Mexico 
As It Was And As It 
Is, by Brantz Mayer, 
Esq., abounding, among 
other things, with some 
notices of Mexican agri- 
culture, products, and 
stock. I may speak of 
these more particularly 
hereafter. W. E. L- 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS POR THE SOUTH. 
We trust that the writer of the following letter 
will excuse the use we make of it, as it is a sam- 
ple of many we are continually receiving, and our 
object in publishing it, is for the good of the south. 
We know that the south. is in want of improved 
agricultural implements, suitable for their peculiar 
crops, and system of cultivation, and that a finer 
field does not exist for the genius of some of our 
northern mechanics to display itself than that re- 
gion, and we are confident that if a few of 
them would go out there, and study the necessi- 
ties of the planters, that they could not but do 
well in manu&cturing agricultural implements for 
them. The plows of which Mr. Potto speaks, 
would not suit, we think, exactly, and we shall 
forward some drawings of our own to him in a 
few days, for criticism. We are of opinion that a 
satisfactory implement may be made for $10, not 
to exceed 5^ or 60 lbs. in weight, and which will 
eompletely clean the space between the rows of 
cotton and sugar, in passing through them up on 
one side and down the other a single time each way. 
Parish of Iberville, Nov. 22d, 1843. 
In Na IX. of your paper, paffc 257, you enu- 
merate, among the agricultural implements ex- 
hibited at the 16th annual show of the American 
iDStitate, *' Three-share plows turning three light 
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fiurraws at a time :" also in the report of the com- 
mittee oo plows, page 282, dd eolonm, *' The com- 
mittee recommeod the awarding of a diploma to 
Thomas Wiard of Atoq, for his gang or plows.** 
I presume the last-mentioned most be somewhat 
similar in its object and effects to that first-men- 
tioned. 

An implement that will tarn two or three light 
furrows at a time, sa\r li or 2 inches deep, and 
turn the grass orer and under, is a long-sought de- 
sideratum in the culture of all our crops, cane, cot- 
ton, and corn. It happens more or less everf 
year, that a continuation of rains covers the whole 
face of the earth with grass, which must be killed 
in as short a time as possible, within a week after 
the ground is fit to work, or the grass will get so 
fiur ahead as to materially affect the crop. We 
have tried cultivators— have had them ofall pos- 
sible patterns, &c, and thejr, from the nature of 
our soil, have proved unavailing. We have to de- 
pend on the plow, and where it has to run five or 
six times in the row, you may suppose it is a slow 
business. A pl&Wt such as I suppose either of the 
above to be ; or more properly speaking, a series 
of plows, which can be so arranged as to travel 
over the whole surface of the ground, going up 
once and down once, and destroying the grass at 
the same time* is the thing we want. If such an 
implement had been in use this last season, it 
would have made a great difference in the crop. 
In one instance — that of a neiffbbor — there would 
have been a difference of 100 hogsheads of sugar, 
in a crop of 250 expected. Would it be asking too 
much to send me drawings of the implement, ot 
hare drawings made for the Agriculturist ? 

J«o. C. Potts. 

Tbr tkt Ameriemm AgricmttmrUt. 
FERTILITY OF SEA-MUD. 

There are immense deposites of sea-mud in 
salt water bays, creeks, estuaries, beaches, ^c, 
which I believe have been little referred to as of 
any value to the agriculturist There is every 
reason to suppose, d priori^ that this mud is one 
of the best manures, as well as the most durable 
of all that are at present known. I hope none of 
your readers will ne startled at this bola assertion, 
imtil they ha¥e read the reasons I shall present, 
to prove that mv assertion is not wholly unfounded. 

Sea-mud, as deposited from oceanic water, must 
contain sea-salt, shell-lime, fish-slime, and earthy 
matter washed from the surrounding shores ana 
rocks, as well as many other ingredients; all of 
which are found to be valuable fertilizers. We 
shall see presently its value where fairly tested. 
Providence never works in vain, and it only re- 
quires man to understand the designs, and apply 
tnem judiciously, to produce highly beneficial re- 
suits. 

I would recommend such deposites to be collect- 
ed by our farmers whose land lies convenient for 
the purpose, to put it into heaps and mix with it 
air-siacked lime and fine charcoal. By this mix- 
ture the salt will be partiallv decomposed, and a 
portion of the soda or the salt will be liberated. 
Any fish-slime, or other animal deposiie, will be 



decomposed, and its ammonia liberated, which 
win be taken up by the charcoal, and firmly held, 
until the vegetation shall absorb and appropriate 
it. The lime will also decompose any ve^table 
matter deposited in the mud, and reduce it to a 
fertilizing mdd. I recommend air-slacked lime, 
not that It is better than the unslacked, but mere- 
ly because it can be obtained at half the cost of 
the other. 

I hare intended for some tune past to throw out 
a suggestion relative to a further beneficial effect 
of Imae, soda, or potash in soils, independent of 
their immediate use as decomposers, or as food of 
plants. When a soil is saflkiently rich in these 
alkalies and alkaline earth, they will attract ni- 
trogen from the atmosphere and form nitrates, 
they will also attract carbonic gas and form car- 
bonates. Here, then, we have nearly the whole 
elementary portion of all vegetation ; carbon and 
oxygen from the carbonic gas, and nitrogen from 
the nitrates. 

The most striking instance (^ the great fertili- 
zing power of beach-mud I can give you, is the 
Romney marshes, in the county of Kent, England. 
Those marshes constitute a tract of about fiftjr 
thousand acres, made gradually by oceanic depoei- 
tion. Many years since, a sea-wall was buflt to 
keep the ocean from overflowing, and the ground 
brought into cultivation. The wall was first made 
nearly perpendicular, but the sea washed it so 
much that they altered it, and gave it a slope in- 
ward; it still washed, they then got brush-wood 
in faggots, and drove spiles through the brush ; 
the sea filled the brush-wood with shinf^le, and a 
permanent defence was made against further en- 
croachment. The wall was naade from Dym- 
church to the grand redoubt, a distance of nearly 
three miles, and is about thirty feet high. The 
wall was built of day in the first place. All the 
ditches ended at one place, where flood-gates were 
erected, to open at low tide when the ditches were 
too Aill, that the surplus water might ran oat, and 
when the tide flowed in, it kept the ^tes close by 
the outward pressure. The water m the ditches 
is fresh, and is nerer permitted to approach near- 
er than about four feet of the surface. This marsh 
has for a long time be^ the most productive land 
in Great Britain, or probably in the worid. Im- 
mense crops of wheat have been Uken from por^ 
tions of it for seven years in succession, without 
any diminution of the product, the straw rising to 
the height of seven or eight feer. Highly prudud- 
tive crops of mustard-seed is raised on it As 
meadow-land for mowing, or for feeding of stock, 
it may be considered unequalled. It is truly 
gratifying to an agriculturist to stand on Lympne 
castle, built on a nill near the marsh, and view 
the whole range full of stock feeding ; partieulariy 
the immense flocks of sheep, which look in the 
distance like so many stones dotting the marsh. 
The annual rent of this land, some years since, 
was twenty dollars (£4 10s.) per acre, and Gunn- 
ers in the neighborhood were always eager to give 
that rental for portions of it near their homestead. 
The soil of this marsh, among other oceanic de- 
positions, contains a large quantity of marine shelL 
WiLUAU Pabteidos. 
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For tht Ammtem^ Agr iaUtmn M. 
MUCK AS MANURE. 

New York, December 1, 1843. 
PuRiNo the past year, I hare used mock as a 
manure. upoQ my fkiOk with the most satis&ctory 
results, it has not only entirely changed the na* 
tore of the soil^ but also abundantly repaid me for 
all the expense and trouble I have been put to. 
The soil upon which it was used is a light, sandy 
loam, and was almost entirely exhausted of the 
elements of fertility ; so much so, that most of the 
crops put upon it last year, either fidled entirely, or 
were scarcely worth gatheiuur. 

Having drained one of the deposites by clearing 
out and deepening a ditchr a man with a pair of 
horses and a scraper seraph out of it and deposit- 
ed in four heaps about four hundred loads, which 
I had made into a compost, by using all the stable 
manure I had on hand in one of uie heaps, and 
also lime, fresh from the kiln, in the others. The 
roan would draw out a quantity of the muck and 
deposite it about a foot thick, and then cover it 
with a sprinkling of the lime, then another layer 
of the muck, and so proceed until he had made 
the heaps about three or four feet high. This was 
done in the fall, and was left until the ground was 
covered with snow, when it was drawn out upon 
the land on a sleigh, and deposited in heaps over 
the ground, which we intended cultivatmg the 
next year. 

When the frost left the muck in the snring, it 
appeared to have been entirely changea in its 
qualities. It had lost all its adhesive properties, 
and was converted into a black, friable powder ; it 
was then spread over the surface* and plowed im- 
der. In consequence of its black color, it absorbed 
the rays of the sun and warmed the soil, so that 
we had the earliest potatoes in market^ and ob- 
tained the highest price for thetn. 

I can not tell the exact quantity of compost that 
was employed, nor the amount of produce per acre ; 
but where I had almost nothing last year, I have 
now a good lot of sugar beet, mangel-wurzel, 
and about 500 bushels of potatoes, where it was 
propheued I would not have 150 bushels. On 
the spot where my early potatoes grew, I have 
one df the finest crops of comnion tumeps I have 
ever seen ; and my orchard, which did not produce 
a single apple two years ago, that not bemg the 
«' bearing year," produced me quite a quantity this 
season. The appearance of the trees is also great- 
ly improved, showing a much more healthy and 
luxuriant foUage than formerly. 

The most gratifyiog results were manifested upon 
a spot where I had com sown broad-cast last year, 
and which, although it had the whole season to 
grow in, only reached the height of from one to 
three feet. This season, after having taken off a 
crop of rye, cut ffreen, and fed to the cattle before 
they were turned out to pasture, the whole surface 
was well covered with the muck, plowed under, 
andjBowed again with com. It was a pleasing 
sight to see this crop crowing with its broad, creen 
leaves to the usual height of com, and almost 
every stalk showing an ear, many of which arriyed 



to a perfect ^owth. This has been cut up, and 
we consider it the most valuable fodder we have 
for our stock. The expense of getting out this ma^ 
nure was almost nothing compared with the price 
of other manure. As I before observed, it occi^ 
pied a man and team nine days to get out the 
muck. I believe we used 160 bushels of lime ; it 
cost four cents a bushel, besides the time employ- 
ed in drawing it upon the land during the winter* 
I have jseea a very poor sandy piece of landf 
where muck was usedi several years since, and it 
shows to this day ; and I am certain that which I 
have used has scarcely begun to produce its most 
valuable effects as yet; for this substance is al- 
most entirely made up of the elements of plants, 
but in such a condition, that it requires time for 
those chemical changes to take place, which fit 
them for being taken up by the roots, and assimi- 
lated. I find the muck has greatly changed the 
appearance of the land on which it was spread* 
Previously, it had a yellow, poor look ; now the 
soil has flTOwn dark in its color, and appears as 
much ncner, as it really is, since the application 
of the muck. 

HSNET A» FiBLDr 



We were highly gratified upon receiving the 
letter below, and trust that others will follow Mr. 
Stuart's example, till we get a sufficient number 
of communications to make up our chapter on 
ancient fruit-trees. Accompanying his letter, the 
writer sent us a specimen of the fruit which grew 
this season on the venerable old tree he describes. 
It is of the red pearmanesort, and a fair specimen of 
its kind. As antiquarian as we are in our dispo- 
sition, we look upon this apple with great satii* 
faction, and shall keep it as long as it can be pre- 
served, to show to such of our friends as take the 
same interest in these matters as we da 

Fur tha American Agriekliurigt, 
ANCIENT APPLE.TRE& 
Hartford, Conn., November 28, 1843. 
At the su^estion of a friend, a reader of your 
paper, I am induced to notice a very ancient apple 
tree which stands on Charter-Oak Place, in this 
city. This Place was the old seat of the Wyllys 
&mily, one of much distinction in the history of 
this state, and remained in their possession till 
about twenty years ago, when it passed by pur- 
chase into the hands of Mr. Stephen Bulkley, 
lately deceased. According to the uniform state- 
ment of this family, and tnat of Mr. Bulkley, to 
whom it was communicated by the last propnetor 
of the Wyllys name, from whom he purchased it, 
the apple-tree in question was brou£[ht from Eng- 
land by Mr. Georffe Wyllys, the original settler, 
some time before ms death, which took place in 
1645. The tree, therefore, is probably more than 
two hundred years old. Nearly two thirds o£ its 
trunk are now gone. The remainder consists of a 
side or shdl, not mora than four inches thick in 
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any part The inside of the tree, thoreibre, has 
almost entirely disappeared, bat the portion left 
and the bark on it, are still rigoroiis. So fiur as 
can be judged, from its present appearance^ the 
trunk was about twenty inches m diameter. 
From the top sereral young and thrifts branches 
shoot out, gmng a present height to the tree of 
about twenty-five feet It is </ the tariety called 
pearmane. It generally bears more or less, and 
this year bore about Imlf a bushel The fruit is 
▼eiy choice. It is often inquired for by visiters to 
the Charter Oak, who in some way or other have 
acquired a knowledge of its high antiquity. Be- 
sides this there are several other fruit-trees on the 
I>lace, to which tradition assigns a ^preat age; par- 
ticularly some pear-trees standing m the avenue 
leading to the bouse, and one on the brow of a 
hill a uttle northeast of the mansion. I am un- 
able, however, to fix their time of planting with 
any accuracy. 

A chapter on fruit-trees, as yon remark in your 
paper for September, with the circumstances con- 
nected with them, would certainly prove curious 
and interesting^. I hq>e vou will be able to furnish 
the public wiUi such a chapter. Should the fiicts 
I have communicated aid vou in such a purpose, 
my object will be answered. 

J. W. Stoaet. 



Far tht AMmiem AgriemUmiit, 
« IS WHEAT THE O&IGINAL OF CHESS? 

Virginia, November 24, 1843. 

I return my acknowledgments to R. L. Allen, 
for the courteous bearing he has shown in his ar- 
ticle on chess in your 10th number. He exhibits 
the spirit of an inquhrer after truth ; and though I 
had no idea of provoking, or engaging in a discoa- 
don, it is a ^^ratification to meet such an c^»p(^ 
nent in a &ir field. I regret, however, that he 
should have perceived anything in my communi- 
cation that indicated the spirit ofa controversialist ; 
and still more, that he should have regarded me 
as transgressing against the canons ci ffood taste. 
Though my remarks were only iotended as a little 
good-natured raillery, I will endeavor to render 
myself no ftirther obnoxious to his criticisms. 

it was without due reflectioa that I mistook R. 
L. Allen for *' Ulmus.** The paper had scarcely 
passed from my hands when I perceived the error; 
but I freely and cordially tranisfer to him the en- 
comiums I passed upon Ulmus. May the individ- 
uals of the ffenus cootinue to be multiplied. 

While Mr. A. offers to read evenr argument 
going to prove the inconvertilHlity or wheat into 
chess, if presented to him in a condensed form : 
and while, too, he appeals to nature in behalf of 
his views ; he not only ukes no notice df the ar- 

Soments, founded on the laws of nature, which I 
ad advanced, but regards them as irrelevant It 
seems to my comprenensioQ that he has thus re- 
stricted me within very narrow limits. I have no 
argument to offer other than that which is founded 
on nature's operations. We daily perceive that 
all or^nized beings are governed by immutable 
laws, one of which is, that like shall produce its 



like, — svery seed and every animal after its kind. 
If a law ofnature were found to £ul in a sincle ib- 
stance, everything would become unsettled, and 
liable thenceforth to be thrown into confusion. 
There could be no longer any truth in science, 
nor any wuformitv of nslural resdts. If wheat, 
for instance, whien belongs to a tribe of {dants pro- 
ducing a spike, or head, mav by any process be 
converted mto chess, which belongs to a very dii^ 
ferent tribe, bearing a panicle, it fdlows of course, 
that every other Tenable and every animal, may, 
under certain conditions, be converted into some- 
thing equally different and distinct from its parent 
If the juices which are ehiborated by the leaves 
of wheat can go to the formation of chess, the 
pabulum of the apple mav with the same eertaio- 
ty be directed to the development of the peach. 

But in no instances have these efaanffes ever 
been observed, or even asserted to take i^aoe, ex- 
cept in the solitary case of chess. Does nor Hr. 
A. then perceive, that in contending for this change, 
he offers extreme violence to nature f And how 
can he, as a man of observation and science, rely 
upon the testimony of any man — even upon hu 
own, I was eoing to say — and not distrust i^ when 
it goes direcujT to nullify a law of nature ? Should 
he not rather conclude that his witnesses, howev- 
er credible, were yet mistaken, — and that, instcsad 
of making patient and laborious investigation, they 
had been satisfied to draw infiN'ences and jump to 
conclusions? 

With these general remarks, which I trust Mr. 
Allen will not consider forei^ to the 6ttb§eet in 
di^mte, I will proceed, according to his invitation, 
to exainine the facts he has submitted — premising, 
however, that similar cases have been fireqoentry 
reported heretofore. Mr. Allen's &ets are briefly 
these: (See second November No., page 300, sec- 
ond column, first paragraph on to the eo4 of the 
article.) 

In the careful statement which Bfr. A. has given 
of the first three fiicts, there is still a moat impor- 
tant omission, wiiich deprives them of all daim to 
serious consideratioa. Before the result was stated, 
it should have been shown that there was no chess 
in the seed that was cast on the ground — far Mr. 
A. fully admits that chess will grow from its own 
seed. Every firmer knows that chess is a more 
hardv plant than wheat— that it will grow upon 
uncultivated land, and even bv the way-side. Lh 
deed, the above fticts prove that it will flourish 
where wheat will not grow at all But where 
the soil is fertile and properly prepared, the wheat- 
plant is so much more luxuriant, that it outgnms 
the chess, and prevents it from developing itaielf to 
any great extent There appears then, to be no 
necessity at all, in these instances, to infer that 
the whieat had turned to chess, nor indeed any- 
thinff to render the infinrenoe even probable ; for 
the tacts amount, at best, to nothing more than in- 
ferences from premises in which all the necessary 
conditions to a certain result are not alleg^ed to ex- 
ist There is probably not one fiirmer in a hm- 
dred, who thoroughly purges his seed-wheat firom 
all extraneous matter. 

The 3d &ct, which is addtteed to prove that emU 
also change to chess, may be regarded as being, 
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what I believe the lawyers term, a swift witness. It 
IS a well-established principle, that one who proves 
too mnch, proves nothing at all. It is enough to 
show that wheat tnms to chess; but to make two 
distinct and verv dissimilar plants aastime the 
same ultimate shape, is calculated to throw ad- 
ditional doubt on the whole theory. Does not 
the introduction of this third fact clearly prove, if 
it proves anything, that there was chess sown 
with the seed in every case ? 

But Mr. A. cites cases to show that wheat and 
chess have both originated from the same seed ; 
and even that the safne stem has produced one 
bfaneh of wheat and another of chess. He was 
assured of these facts by Mr. Wright, who receiv- 
ed them from a third person. In the one case^ the 
numerous fibrous roots might very readily have 
become so matted and interwoven, as to render it 
impossible to separate (hem ; and therefore this 
fiust can not be regarded as by any means conclti- 
aive. The other case, if it ever existed in reality, 
would be much more to the point But as it 
amounts only to hearsay evidence, as it does not 
appear that the specimen was submitted to the in- 
spection of others— and as it invests the same sub- 
ject with a double character, I trust Mr. A. will 
not deem roe unreasonably skeptical, if I withhold 
my belief in its existence, and class it with other 
marvellous accounts which have been published. 
If I am totally incredulous, it is not from any want 
of confidence in the veracity of Mr. A., or his in- 
formant, neither of whom saw the plant. 

Such, then, is the testimony on which Mr. Allen 
relies, to establish the convertibility c^ one plant 
to another. It is all, with a single exception,, in- 
direct and circumstantial. In the administration 
of human laws, it could not be entitled to much 
weight — nor indeed to any, unless the witness tes- 
tified of his own knowled^ : how little, then, can 
be claimed for it, when it is cited to abrogate a 
law of nature. 

It is a difficult matter to prove a negative, yet I 
think evidence may be adduced of a stronger char- 
acter against the aoctrine of change, than Mr. A. 
has quoted to sustain it. I will describe one ex- 
periment, a detail of which may be found at length 
in the Fanners' Register, vol. 1, p. 83. It is so 
well condensed by David Thomas, in the Genesee 
Farmer, that I will adopt his language. *' Thom- 
as Cocke, and Edmund Rnffin, of opposite opinions 
on the origin of chess, in company with Wm. J. 
Cocke, who was undecided, selected a clean piece 
of hard, wet ground, [which had been in com, but 
not plowed later than June,] and marked it out in 
right lines, planting a few small and shrivelled 
grains of wheat, such as is supposed to turn into 
^ess, at measured disUmces. A small spot ad- 
joining was strewed broadcast, with similai defec- 
tive seed. In the spring it was found that only a 
part of these seeds had germinated, so very im- 
perfect was their quality ; and as a farther test, 
«ome of the plants were cut down within an inch 
of the ground. The parties say, ' It was our de- 
sign in this experiment, to bring into operation 
every cause to which this change is usually as- 
cribed by different persons, namely: 1. Imperfect 
■ead; S. Thick sofwing ; 3. Awetaoil; 4 Ahaid 



and imbroken soil; 5. Grazing or mowing.' No 
transmutation, however> was effected by any or 
all of these five causes. At harvest it was all 
wheat, and not a stalk of chess in the whole 
patch." 

I will also briefly state somethingof my own 
experience. A number of years ago, my farm was 
so infissted by chess, that it became a seriou§ 
pest. At length I determined to try the efiicacy 
of clean seed — seed that I kneto to be clean. I as- 
sisted in preparing it with ray own hands, and dee 
sisted not as long as a grain of chess could be dis* 
covered. After pursuing this course for a few 
years, I had the gratification to perceive that the 
chess was so completely extirpated, that out of a 
crop of several hundred bushels of wheat, it would 
have been difficult to gather a handful of chess* 
Had Mr. Allen's friends, from whom he derived 
most of his facts, pursue a similar course, I doubt 
not they would have experienced similar results. 
Will Mr. A. regard these cases as exceptions to a 
general rule ? I trust they may rather lead him 
to review the position he has occupied — fat he 
manifests none of the spirit of a partisan — and that 
he may be induced to take a comnrehensive view 
of the subject* more becoming his enlightened 
mind, and his zeal for the cause of truth. Let me 
beseech him to divest himself of all hasty conclu- 
sions and undue bias, and satisfy himself by well* 
conducted experiments under his own ^idance. 
It may be a work of some labor, but it will either 
confirm him in his belief or convince him of his 
error. I shall be willing to abide by the result. 

P. 



J>W tht Amtriemt AgriciiUuriti 
NOVEL BfETHOD OF WORKING BUTTER. 

Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 22d, 1843. 

A TEET useful andfingenious mode of extracting 
whey from butter, was recently related to roe by 
a gentleman who had resided many years in the 
grazing districts of France ; and he informed me 
that a similar apparatus is at present in successful 
operation, near by here, in this state, although I 
have not yet seen it He described it in a man- 
ner that could not fail to be understood to any 
fiirmer in the Union. 

The machine, he represented, as made of wood, 
in form not much unlike a grindstone, closely fitted 
into a trough, leaving a space between the stone 
and bottom of the trough not exceeding a sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness. The trough is first filled 
with clean water saturated with salt, one end of 
which is crowded full of the newly-chumed but- 
ter. Then the stone b put in motion by means 
of the crank or otherwise, and the butter is drawii 
beneath it, and comes out at the other end of the 
trough in thin sheets, not more than one sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness, almost entirely fireed from 
the whey, and for common use requires no further 
salting. The brine thus prepared, has Mother 
very important office to perform. It iinbibes, by 
chemical affinity, all the whey with which it comes 
in contact, and leaves the butter by itself. 

Although this apparatus is extremely rude and 
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simple, it is obrious to an ingenious mechanic, how 
easily such a machine could be improved apoo, 
and answer a tenfold purpose. J. 

For thi Aaunen AgrkuUmut. 
FENCES ON THE PRAIRIES. 

Peoria, November 6th, 1843. 
I HAVE now been a resident of this country five 
years, and in addition to my own experience in 
forming here, I am backed by the opinions of sev- 
en eighths of those who have emigrated to the 
praines from England, that fencing upon them is 
just so much money thrown away. Grazing of 
cattle, and indeed ol all other beasts, may be done 
throughout the west precisely as sheep are man- 
aged on the Downs in the south of England. I 
need not dwell upon this subject, as you are femil- 
iar with it A few properly- trained cattle-dogs, 
and an agreement on this subject among the set- 
tlers, is all we want I hope you will call atten- 
tion to this matter in a complete essay, for I recol- 
lect only a paragraph or two that has appeared in 
your paper yet, and that, if I mistake not, was in 
your April No., under head of Tour in England. 
Fencing here, as you well observe, is an " intoler- 
able burden," ana what is more, I will add, a per- 
fectly useless one. 

Charles Wendall. 

For tkt Ameriam Agriailturt$t, 
ICE-HOUSES. 
Petersburg, Va., December bth, 1843. 

A GREAT deal has been written on the proper 
construction of ice-houses, and yet there are very 
few which preserve ice in the biest manner. The 
chief defect, as far as my observation extends, is 
imperfect druinage. Nothing can compensate for 
this ; all the lining of roof and walls witn tan-bark, 
charcoal, &c., wifl be attended with little benefit 
As the season for cleaning out ice-houses, prepara- 
tory to putting away the ice, is at hand, I take the 
liberty of making a few suggestions on the sul^ 
ject 

The best site for an ice-house is at the summit 
of a steep declivity, with a northern aspect If 
there be trees about it, so much the better. When 
the pit is excavated, it will not be a difficult mat- 
ter to cut a drain on a level with the floor, either 
by ditch or tunnel. When the ground is level, the 
only drainage that can be eflected is by absorption. 
If the earth be of a loose and porous texture, the 
absorption may keep pace with the supply of vrm- 
ter from the melting ice, but if it be compact and 
retentive, I know of no remedy, not even by sink- 
ing a well of moderate depth. The ice-water and 
ram-water will destroy the ice long before the hot 
season is past 

The best ice-house I have ever seen, is one made 
in as cheap and rude a manner as the plainest 
fiurmer could desire. On the side of a hiil a pit 
was dug ; a simple pen of logs supported the wain ; 
it was covered witn rived pine slabs, and so open 
as to admit a free circulation of air. During the 
heat of the day, the sun shines full upon the roof. 
And withal, tne pit is only 12 feet square, by 14 



feet deep. It has been in use now for 6 or 7 years, 
and has never been clear of ice since it was first 
filled. Two years ago, when the winter was r> 
mild, it was only half filled, with thin ice ; and 
yet there was some remaining at the end of the 
next season. In the construction of this honse, 
there is nothing to distinguish it| except the per- 
fect draining. 

Our ice-Souses in Virginia generally become 
empty by the last of August or first of September; 
in many cases stfll earlier. There is no time when 
it is more desirable to have a full supply than in 
September; for the weather is then sometimes ex- 
ceedingly hot, and more sickness prevaib than 
dmin^ any other month. Since ice has become 
an amcle of necessity almost as much as a luxury, 
I trust these remarks may not be unproductive oc 
some benefit T. S. Flsasahts. 

JV ik* Awmiem Ag t i LmU m u L 
POUDRETTE AS A MANURE. 

New York, Dec 2d, 18ia 
(n7*D* K. Minor presents his compliments to 
those gentlemen who have used poudrette, man- 
ufactured by the New York Poudrette Company* 
in 1841, '42, and '43, and requests each to fumi^ 
a detailed statement as to the kind of crop — tha 
character of the soil — the manner <rf ttsing it — and 
the results of its applicadon— especially when 
used comparatively with other manures. The ob- 
ject of this call is to collect /arf« in relation to the 
use and value of poudrette as a manure, which 
will be published in a pamphlet, and one or more 
copies sent to those who communicate the results 
of their experience, that all may be able to }u^e 
of the best mode of using it, and the crops and soU 
to which it is best adapted ; and it is hoped there- 
fore, that those who have used it will ^ve/vi/ re- 
ports, at an early period, that others may profit by 
their experience. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to D. K. Minor, New York. 

GOOD AND BAD POINTS OF CATTLE, AND THE 
FORMATION OF FAT AND MUSCLE. 
As this subject is likely to be brought up for dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the State Agri- 
cultural Society in January, we beg the attentioa 
of all those who take an interest in cattle, to the 
fdlowing article from the London Veterinariao, by 
Mr. Robert Read, V. S. ; and especially that part 
in which he treats of handling, and combats the 
opinion recently expressed by Br. Playfair, that 
animals which fat the easiest, have the smallest 
lungs. Dr. P., as we are infoarmed, knows nothing 
practically of breeding, or the anatomy of aninuJs. 
He took his opinions from the butchers in Lokkm, 
who formed theirs aitirely firom an examination 
oifat cattle, which moat, of neeesnty, present the 
lungs in an unnatural state. Cline, fike Read, aa 
able veterinary surgeon and writer on the best 
forms of animals, and who examined hundreds, in 
difierent conditionsy expreaaiy says that mi animal 
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to fat easily, roast possess large luogs. AH that 
we ever examined, we foood thus constituted, and 
we shall adhere to the opinion of these authorities 
rather than Dr. Playfair's, till we find something 
more convincing than he has yet adduced to the 
contrary. Mr. Read fully explains that horses 
with large lungs fat easily; but it was a great 
error on the part of Dr. Playfair, to compare the 
longs of a horse with those of an ox^ Animals of 
the same species should be compared with each 
other, and not with those of a different species, 
as they are constructed for difi'erent purposes. We 
do not breed the horse for his meat. We have no 
doubt that horses with the largest and best-formed 
lungs, other things being equal, will be found bet- 
ter feeders than those with small lungs. We 
again recommend what follows to attention; it 
should be studied rather than read. > 

The skin or external envelope in the ruminari' 
tia herbivora is an important feature in developing 
the disposition of cattle to fktten, and is of much 
import to the farmer and grazier. 

A good skin is known by the familiar name of 
touch^Xhvii is, the animal s&ould possess a mellow 
skin, with resiliency moderately thick, yet loose 
and yielding to the fingers when gently elevated, 
and resuming its station with an elastic spring, as 
if there was underneath a tissue of wool impregna- 
ted with oil. The resilience of gpod skin in an 
animal depends on the oi^nizatioa beneath it, 
and the presence or absence of cellular or adipose 
tissue. The existence of this membrane consti- 
tutes the «)od handler — its deficiency the reverse. 

The pilary or hairy covering should be thick, 
not coarse; flossy and soft, with an inclination to 
yellow, and m proportion as this exists as a quality 
or constituent, so is the propensity to make fat : on 
the other band, a thinness of hair, and coarseness 
in fibre denotes an tuthrifty animal, more especial- 
ly if conjoined with a dense firm hide or skin, and 
with short hair. This implies a bad handler, and 
is a sure indication (^ being a slow feeder, with a 
tardy disposition to increase in volume, either of 
fat or muscle. It is by the feel of the cutaneous 
tissue that a judgment is formed as to the state of 
maturity now, and that an opinion be formed of the 
condition and worth hereafter. The beautiful 
mossy skin that seems like soft velvet ; its peculiar 
feeling, as if it were stretched over a bed of down 
when the fingers are applied ; and its easy resil- 
ience when traction is made use of; these are the 
best and surest prognostics as to the future worth 
of the animal. 

Physiologically spiking, a mellow skin arises 
from a free circulation of the vascular system 
through the meshwork of the oeUular or adipose 
tissue, or those cells that are destined for the re- 
ception of &t. These tissues are considered by 
some alike synonymous anatomically. They are 
always in a m<Hst state, from the intenal cavity 
of the cell performing the office of exhalation. 
Want ot supply of interstitial depodte makes a bad 
or good skin. 



The adipose and reticular tissues are extremely 
vascular, more especially that portion in immediate 
connexion lying under it. A good and kindly 
handler has a full development of this material 
well spread over the superficies of the external 
frame under the skin. The membraneous tissue 
is a bed for the origin of the absorbents, and the 
adipose tissue is the depository in which the fat is 
deposited by the exhalents peculiar to it. These 
membranes participate in the character of the hide. 
The^ are more dense and inelastic, and less ex- 
pansive. They do not admit of being so readily 
dilated by the mterstitial deposite, and consequent- 
ly are longer in acquiring a mature state in the prog- 
ress of making fat. 

A thick and unyielding hide, not succumbing to 
the internal deposite in the adi])09e tissue under the 
skin, is thus continually reacting by pressure on 
the absorbents, and in this manner makes the an« 
imal slow in accumulating fat on the external 
parts of the frame. The dmerence in the feel be- 
tween the glossy and coarse-haired animals is de- 
pendant on the secretion from the cutis. In the 
thick skin it is more inspissated, and exfoliates 
in branny scales. In the mellow and flossy skin 
it is more oleaginous, which mav also be ac- 
counted for. Its having a greater freedom for the 
assimilation of nitro^n— one of the compounds 
of ammonia— a chemical agent that is abimdantly 
given ofi* from the skin, and uniting with the 
unctuous exudation of the cutis, gives to the skin 
that peculiar saponaceous feel, so necessary as the 
index of that organ performing its healthy func- 
tions, and may 1^ ranked as a sure symbol of ear- 
ly maturity. 

The ears should be of a fair proportion, not over- 
large, thin in texture, and capaole of free and quick 
motion. A good ear denotes good quality ; a 
coarse ear, thick and large, is generally associated 
with much coarseness in the animal. A good ear 
is nearly always found in combination with a 
prominent and beaming eje, with thin palpebre 
or eyelids. 

Tnis development of eye is most times in unison 
with a food and clean horn, tending to a very 
slight red at the radicals or roots. This indicates 
also a kindly disi>osition to early maturity. The 
happy and oeaming eye of the healthy animal 
shows contentment, a very desirable omen as to 
the quick growth of the animal ; while, on the 
contrary, a heavy eye, with a want of vivacity, 
with thick eyelids, and a too visible conjtmctiva 
or white of the eye, is indicative of an unhappy 
and restless temper, incompatible with a good and 
profitable feeder. The eye of contentment, of 
quietude, and of calm expression of countenance, 
is alone compatible with that temperament so con- 
ducive to accumulation of flesh and fat. These 
qutdities, if derived hereditarily, will be maintain- 
ed throughout the whole evolution of growth: 
they are also well-known signs of early dispositioQ 
to maturity. The hereditary principle should al- 
ways be borne in mind. The old adaffe of " like 
will beget like," whether applied to the symmet- 
rical law of external form, of quality, of temper, 
(either good or bad,) of coostitution, of a dispott- 
I Uon to make either hi or muscle, or to any other 
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cmase inherently acquired. Therefore the onlj 
method to enwire thoee qualities which are eo es- 
sential to the welfare of the fanner, is to comr 
mence primo^nitively with the heet and most ap- 
prored principles that have hitherto been found to 
ensare a healthy and profitable stock. 

I shall now speak of boDe» as being the frame- 
work on which all the materials of the body are 
built. It should, when examined in the living an- 
imal, have the appearance of being fine and small 
in structure. It then augurs a sood quality and 
bebg readily disposed to fatten, although it some- 
times betrays too great a delicacy of constitution* 
A bone may be small from a consolidation of its 
structural parts, yet be capable of sustaining more 
weight, superincumbently, than bone of a larger 
size, and whose size depends only on the celltuar 
expansion, and not on a cylindri<»] consolidation. 
A large bone maintains a coarse-bred animal, a 
dull feeder, with a torpid vascular action, that only 
tardily irrigates the frame with the living stream. 
Suck animals have a greater disposition to lay 
on more muscular than fktty subst^ce. 

Having concluded my observations on the ex- 
ternal structure, relative to the propensity animals 
have of making &t, I shall now c^fer a few opin- 
ions on the arrangement of the intenal organs for 
that purpose. 

The lungs should be hrge, but not occupying 
the chest too much posteriorly; the chest capa- 
cious and deep anteriorly ; these being the organs 
for preparing the arterial blood that nourishes every 
part. 

I have also remarked from inspection af^er 
death (^hundreds of animals, that the roots of the 
lungs do not diminish in size so much as that por- 
tion which is in contact with the midriff in the 
fattening animal: lungs over-large are not more 
productive of fat than those which are of a moder- 
ate size. My solution of this fact is, that if the 
lungs occupy too much of the chest in die posteri- 
or part, there is a limitation to the expansion of 
the rumen oar first stomach, and the animal does 
not,irnjoy so much lengthened quietude in rumina- 
tion, a circumatance very essential to the fettening 
beast This substantiates what I have before 
stated. The chest can not be too deep nor yet too 
hrottd in its anterior external conformation ; there- 
fore, instead of attributing the full, spreading, wide- 
ribbed chest, posterioriy, as instrumental to the 
lungs, the space for (he expansion of the stomach 
must not be overlooked, a large digestive appara- 
tus being required for all large herbivorous animals. 
The heart is an important organ in the animal 
frame. It is rarely found over-uurge in the fat an- 
imal. It is the forcing-pump by which the whole 
of the body is irrigated through the arterial tubes. 
If 83nnmetrical organization pervades throughout 
the animal, the chances are that the vascular ac- 
tion will harmonize over every part, and the de- 
posite of fat will equalize over the whole of the 
Dodjr. On the contrary, an animal with dispro- 
portionate parts will have a greater disposition to 
lay on muscle or &t on those parts respectively 
that have the greatest share of vascular action. 

I am now proud to state some indisputable 
nets. I hare many times examined nniynfflf 1^ 



mediate auscultation, with capacious chests uate- 
rioriy, and the lungs dulv iniOating them. Pr^ 
vious to their being stall-fed, they have, wheU 
slaughtered, Itrngs small posterioriy. It is also 
certain that if an animal dies well, the hinge wifi 
be found disproportionate to what they uiust haf« 
, beea in the living animal. 

I do not affree with the generally-rsceived opi» 
ion, nor with Dr. Lyon Playfiur, that the rangs 
must be (^necessity small when the animal mt 
begins to fatten; but, as the fattening prootss goes 
on, the internal cavity of the chest becomes small- 
er, the action of the heart weaker, and the hin^ 
diminbh in si»e in a repilar jpradation, from vari- 
ous causes ; first, from limited expansion ; second- 
ly, from absorption, and by pressure of the sur- 
rounding parts ; and, lastly, from quietude never 
allowing tneir due inflation, which the aet of de- 
pasturation afibrds. 

The liver is also found small This I ccusidef 
to be from absorption and internal pressure of the 
surrounding onans. The hver has also a dimin- 
ished supply of intestinal and mesenteric blood, 
from the aj^iite not being so vigorous, and less 
food bein^ eaten as the animal grows to maturity. 

I have known many animals die from accident, 
that, on inspection after death, have had large 
kmgs and Hvers. They were in lean oooditioo, 
but had every good quality for fiittenii^; and I 
have no doubt would have made priuie &t beasts^ 
and whose lungs and livers probably would have 
been small^' when slaughtered. 

I do think that Dr. Lyon Fkyfair u wrong in 
the ofnnioo, that nnall lun^ and liven are the 
best organs for the assimilation of food and ftit I 
think that the reason why animak become speed- 
ily fat in prc^MMTlion as they approach matunty, is 
from the arterial action being slow, and the venous 
circulatktt impeded firom the pressure of the ac- 
oumulanag fku The arterial exhalents deposite 
more than the venous circulation can return, or 
their absorbents take up^ Thus the harmony is 
broken. It is a fact well-^own, that very btile 
Mood of the Yenous kind can be taken from the 
fat animal. From what I have stated, taken col- 
lectively and in conjunction with the primeval ex- 
ternal conformation of the animal, ma^ be deducted 
those determinadotts which tend to either the for- 
mation of £it or muscle. 

Before concluding these remarks, I b^ to offer 
an opinion respecting small Itmjp, as stated by Dr. 
Lyon Playfidr, (at a meeting of the Council oif the 
Royal Agricultural Society,) that xhew are more 
favorable to the formation of hu Dr. P. says, 
horses have large lungs. I weU know, and not 
speculatively, that horses, if fed on meal and pota- 
toes, or turaeps, quickly and rapidly make hL In 
ftiet, this is the compost that horse^lealers me to 
puff up the formers* cattle, so as to give them a 
glossy and plump look previous to rale, and the 
being put to work in this state oftentimes causes 
their death. On opening them, I have seen them 
loaded with fot 

Now this is not in aoeordance with Br. Pkv- 
foir's views. My firm conviction is, that aninuls 
with small lung^ in their growing state will m 
pn^rtioQ suffer in their external Mm. 
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Bt the 8temmp«cket Acadia, we have received our 
Earopean journals ap to the 19th November. Among 
then, we are indebted to Mr. P. L. Siounonds, foreign 
Mwspaper agait, in London, for the Belfast Northern 
Whig, containing the proceedings, at length, of the 
aaaoal meeting of the Belfast Flax Society; also for 
two anmbers of the Gardener's Chronicle. 

Maekxts.— wMe« were in good demand. CoUon ad- 
vanced, on the 13th, from | to ^d. per lb. ; but on the 
airival of the steampacket Uibemia, with more faTor- 
ahle news of the crop, receded to the old prices as per 
oar last dates by the Caledonia, and was slow of sale. 
Bttfof last year's packing doll — the new was looked 
fbr with interest. Pork and Hamt in request. Lard 
and Lard-Oil have advanced with brisk sales. Cheese, 
of the better qualities, brisk. Talkna in limited de- 
Band, though firm in price. Lkueed-Oily fallen a 
trifle. Oilcake much inquired after. Naval Siifrea 
dull with a downward tendency. Flour limited trans- 
actions. Rice but little doing. Tobacco steady. 

Jfonsy was rather more in request, and temporary 
kians had advanced fVom 2 to 3 per cent. First-rate 
paper, the money returnable at call, could still be done 
at the lowest rates. 

Jnmriam Stodcf.— The transactions in these very 
limited. 

Ckeete, — Messrs. George Wright & Co., in their cir- 
cular, say, that American Cheese, to suit the English 
market, most be firm, free fh>m pasture flavor, rich, and 
above all things, shipped and arrive in good order. 
This latter point is only to be gained, by a free circu- 
latioa of air during the voyage. Fine cheese shipped 
in conformity to the above, is sure to find immediate 
sale. 

Horns. — ^The same firm say, we hope to be able to 
place American Hams on the same footing as West- 
phalia. To efiect this, they must be wdl-cured, sewed 
iu canvass, and shipped loose. 

American Provitione in London.— A large sale took 
place on the 15th November, and went off tolerably 
welL The gr^t complaint about the Beef was, that 
the breed of animals f^m wliich it was made was not 
as good, nor was it as well fatted as the English. 

Ma. CoLBCAN.— In answer to the numerous inquiries 
about Mr. Colman, our last letter from him was dated 
at London, November 14th. He was still prosecuting 
his agricultural tour, and writes that his health was 
good, and every facility afibrded him in his inquiries 
throughout Great Britain. He had gathered a large 
ihnd of information, which he wAs rapidly condensing, 
and will in doe time be given to the public. His ad- 
dress is, at present, to the care of Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers $l Co., London, to whom all letters should 
be forwarded, prepaid. 

YoaxsHiRS Gazette. — Extraordinary Pig.^^A per- 
son of the name of Croft, who resides in Petergate, has 
now in his possession a gilt pig, one of a Utter of fbur- 
teen, which has six eyes in the centre of its face, a pro- 
boads of about two inches proiiecting from the fore- 
head, and a tooth firom the month, the former resem- 
bling an elephant's trunk, and the latter a tusk. The 
noatrils of another of the same litter, which is still liv- 
ing, ara inside the mouth. The former is certainly a 
most remarkable eurioetty. 

PassTON Cheonicle.— D«/mora/toa <^ the qualiiy 
qfCheeetj by Bomdutt oh Pasiuree, — ^At the meeting 
of the Preston Agriealtnral Society, it was stated that 
the application of bone-dust to the land, had afiected 
the taste of cheeae. Out of the Miembers pcatent ac- 



counted for it thus : In stall-feeding of cattle, which 
had been much recommended, the mQk of cows was 
equal in quantity, but not in quality, to those allowed 
to roam at large. How happened this? Cows not 
only required proper nutriment, but a variety of it, and 
they required exercise as well. With bone-dust there 
might have been a luxuriant crop, and the cows en* 
abled to feed abundantly without taking any exercise 
in search of theif food, and, having sooner got a full 
belly, lay dowm to rest. One kind of manure produ- 
ced only one or two, or at most three kinds of grass, 
but changing the manure produced a variety. If they 
U8ed not only bone*<lust, but guano and gallaxoide^ 
they would have a greater variety of herbs than if they 
used only bone-dust. This variety of grass induced 
the cow to walk about to pick up the food that best 
pleased her, and by so doing took the exercise that nap 
ture required. 

LrvEBPOoL Meecurv. — jS Monetrxme Caibbage.-^A 
cabbage of the common kind was last week cut ftom 
the gutlen of Mr. Joh^ton, at Saunder's Bush, in the 
parish of Arthuret, of the following enormous dimen- 
sions : circumference, 16| feet ; diameter, 6| feet { and 
weight, 4J stones. 

We suppose the stones here meant are 14 lbs. ; if 
so, the cabbage weighed 63 lbs. ! 

Paisley Advertiseb. — Garlic a PrevenHve againtt 
Rats and Mice in Orain-Stacks, — ^A farmer in this neigh- 
borhood has, for some time past, put garlic in the bot- 
tom of his grain stacks, and since he has adopted that 
plan, has never been troubled with vermin. Before 
adopting this plan, on taking down a stack of grain, the 
assistants never killed less than fVom 16 to 20 rats, and 
above 100 mice. This is a very simple, cheap, and 
eflfective method of preserving grain in stacks. 

New Faemeb's Journal. — Utility qf Oeete and 
JueM to the Farmer. — It has been long remarked, that 
cattle of all kinds are never unhealthy where geese are 
kept in any quantity ; and the reason assigned is sim- 
ply this, that geese consume with complete impunity 
certain noxious weeds and grasses which taint more 
or leas, according to their abundance, the finest pad- 
docks depastured by horses, bullocks, and sheep. 
Most farmers are aware of this, and in many places 
where the beeves apiiear Bickly change is tried, and 
the soil which the cacklers treaid is converted for the 
time being into a sort of infirmary. The pastnri^of 
two or three asses with sickly cattle has also men, 
found productive of the best effects, fVom a similar 
reason. 

WkeatStade eecured from Vermin,— Lord Western 
writes % I enclose you a draught of one of my wheat- 
stacJcs, with the specification in detail of its dimen- 
sions. Tea thousand sheaves are secured in that stack 
against all sorts of vermin, upon seven stack-stonet 
and a fi ame. This I beg to observe, is accomplished 
by superior skill, and not by great labor, and at an 
expense only of about 13L for the stones and frame. I 
invite the inspection of my stack-yard both here and at 
Rivenhall, and I think that the advantages of cultiva- 
ting and encouraging the art of stack-building will be 
obvious to everybody who sees them. 

•Aviary at H'tadMr.— Among the fowls in thia 
choice and curious collection are five Cochin China 
puIletJ, (five hens and two cocks,) imported direct firom 
Asia. Such is the extraordinary sixe of these birds, 
that when AiU grown they will stand upon the ground 
and feed firom off a table 3 feet in height i their usual 
weight being from 22 lb. to 24 lb. per couple. Their 
eggs, the shells of which are of a dark mahogany col- 
or, poficti a peculiarly delightful flavor, and are highi- 
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ly prixfd. One of the pullets h*8 Uid apward of 50 
eggi fai IfM than eight weeks. The cock ckickensy 
nlthowgh not more than a few months old, now meas* 
«re in height 23 inches fVom the claws to the beak, not- 
withstanding they are bat little more than half-grown. 
Of Java milk-white silrer bantams, that extremely 
rare fowl in England, so difficult even to preserre in 
this country, there are 12 couples. Until now it has 
nerer been considered possiblci although nnmerous at- 
tempts have been made, to rear this singular and del- 
icate description of biid in our generally cold and va- 
riable climate ; Mr. Walters, however, who has the 
whole superintendence of the aviary, has fortunately 
succeeded In rearing eight birds out of a hatching of 
ten* They are now three months old, and perfectly 
healthy. Five Scotch fowls, peculiar to only some 
portions of the highlands in the north of Scotland, are 
among the collection. They are fully feathered 
down the legs to the very nails of their feet, and in 
general appearance somewhat resemble the ptarmigan, 
or red grouse. The cock-bird which is beautifoUy 
naiked, is a perfect picture. Among the other de- 
scriptions of rare birds at the aviary are two hens and 
a cock of Sir John Sebright's pheasantlike breed, sever- 
al dear-white bantams, eight real black Spanish birds, 
and other fowls of a sinularly choice and valuable 
eliaracter. The spacious pigeon-house, which rises 
ftoB out of the centre of the aviary, forming a pictur- 
esque object when viewed from the home-park, eon- 
tains a vast number of pigeons of nearly every known 
breed, among which may be enumerated poolers, 
bald-heads, tumblers, Spanish rants, nuns, and earners. 
The whole of these birds (not excepting the carrier- 
pigeons) have been trained to become so exceedingly 
tame, that upon visiting the aviary they wiU hover 
around the head, perch upon the arms, and feed out 
of the hands of their possessor. 

Rapid F<^gsto/ioa.— The Natitmal states that an extra- 
ordinary specimen of rapid vegetation may be seen in 
oae of the hot-houses of the Jarmn des Plantes at Paris. 
An ofishoot of bamboo cane has within the last ten 
months grown ten yards high, which is more tlMni 6 
inches each day. It may, in fact, be seen to grow, 
since its march of ascension is as rapid as the move- 
ment of the large hand of a drawing-room clock. 

OABPim's CHnoHicLE. — Ewrmotu £gg.— An egg 
was this week laid by a goose at a farm in Quermore, 
near Lancaster, whose weight was 10 ounces, its cir- 
cumferenee longitudinally was 10| inches, and it meas- 
ured 8} inches round. 

Xorgt OnuNu. — ^An average sample of 15 onions, 
which weighed upward of 10 pounds, was grown on 
a small croft in the fertile village of Lottgton, near 
Preston, which had been sown with 5 lbs. of seed 
from the same ground. It is supposed more than as 
many tons have been gathered. 

Pnqpagalion.— Perhaps there may be no harm in 
stating the ftct, although it may be known to some of 
your readers already, that young plants may be prop- 
af^ted by means of birds'-nests. Roses and other 
kmds of bushes will somethnes put forth roots into the 
M moist nests of the wren and hedge-sparrow. 

Enormoui Mmtkrann. — ^A mushroom oif the species 
Cow Boletus (Bdetns Bovinus) has this week been 
got on the Sum of Mr. Thomas Beesley, Higher Bartle 
wood, Plumptoa, which measured 43 inches in drcum- 
ferenee, and weighed the extraordinary weight of 5 lbs. 

ProUAe Hive qf Bee«.— Mr. Anthony Baldetston, of 
Bamfidd, Memth, has a hive of bees that swnimed 
twice in May { the plumb swarm of which swarmed 
twiee in July. From one swaim (including the old 
one) ke hai at tlie fraanl tine fire ilouiihiBg hiTW. 
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COPYING ARTICLES WITHOUT CREDIT. 

Ths Boston Cultivator, of 25th November, copies 
two articles from vs without credit. The Tennessee 
Agriculturist copies an article in its November unsber, 
and during the past year several otben s one of eoa- 
siderable length, which it says was wrUtea ^ by oar 
friend R. L. Allen.** This is not pniper it should 
credit it to the American Agriculturist. T^e Ameri- 
can Farmer took a ** Receipt Ua Curing Hams'* tone 
time since from us^ which was afterward et^ied half 
over tiie Union, giving it (the American Farmer) 
credit; and in its number of the 29th November, it 
copies a column and a half of our Fordgn Agricnltaril 
News without credit. Now these are small sampki, 
which happen to be at hand this mooaent, and that 
weekly and monthly occur among our contempocaries; 
they also eondniM articles reputedly from us, witlh 
out giving credit to the source whence they draw 
them. We never do this intentioMUy, as will be teea 
by rderence to our department of Fdreiga Agricultuiiil 
News, also to the article Agricattaral Shows, whid 
appeared in our last number. It is ovr intcntioa to 
be scrupulously exact in giving credit for everything, 
according to the strictest usage. We know the ed- 
itors of the above papers intend to credit, bat we 
certainly suffer, through unmit one's carelessness, and 
we think it can not be olijected to, if we hereafter point 
out these omissions, and claim the credit whieh is 
justly due us. 

We have been plundered of €«r Foreign News de- 
partment without mercy, and on this point we feela 
little sore ; for we pay a large subscription annuaDynr 
foreign journals, as they will rarely exchange; and to 
make up this department, it usoaUy costs no ten times 
the labor that it does to write an equal amount of ed- 
itorial matter. If any one has any doubts on this sub- 
ject, let him, upon the arrival of a steamship, be ia 
the receipt of 1000 to 1500 pages or so, of foreigi 
journals, and set down to extract and express all the 
substance of these which he may think interesting or 
instructive to his readers, and he will then find oat 
that it iM pretty hard woric; especially, if after being 
actively engaged in some business all day, heisoU^ed 
to rob himseu of his regidar hours of sleep in order to 
accomplish his task by a given time. This wedo every 
month; and in consequence of several of our contem- 
poraries continuing to copy these items, after repeated 
warning of the injustice they were doing us, we struck 
them fiom our exchange list. Since the above was 
written, we have received the Boston Cultivator of 8d 
inst., and Traveller of same date, both of whidi copy 
the *< Receipt fbr Curing Hams,** and give us credit. 
Very wcQ, gentlemen, that wUl do. WiU the Travel- 
ler now correct the misstatement it made of our opin- 
ions upon Ayrshires t We have sent it a marked no- 
tice ihnt times, and yet it has paid no attentkm to It 
to our knowledge. 

The Yeoetable Kingdom ; or Hand-Book of FlanH 
and Fruits, by L. D, Chapin; widi 140 UlustratkiBS, 
a copious Okssary, Ace., ccmiprising part L and IL| 
New York, James Lott, l56 Fulton street This is a 
very pretty vvdume, comprising in both parts upward 
of 400 pages, handsomely illustrated. Mr. Chapm hai 
devoted several years to fit himself fbr writiiig diit 
work, and we have no doubt he has produced an ei- 
cellent book, and one worthy the attentkm of the stu- 
dent of the vegetable creatkm. Price $1,00, whieh 
we consider citircinriy chei^ For aak by Saxloa * 
Mflof. 
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PUCES CORBElfT IN NEW TORK, DECEMBER 15, 1843. 

ASHES, Pott, per 100 lbs. 

PmtIb, do. 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. 

In pioUe do. 

BALE ROPE do. 

BA&K, Queroitroit per tan 

BARLEY pm^bosh. 

BEANS, White do. 

BEEF, Meet per bM. 

Prune do. 

Smoked per lb. 

Roondfl, in pickle do. 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUuw do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTLES, American .do. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shipping do. 

candles; Moold, Tallow do. 

Sperm do. 

Stearic .do. 

CHEESE do. 

CIDER BRANDY, Eaetera per gal. 

Western do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, Anthracite SOOO Ibe. 

Sidnej and Pictou per chal. 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN, Northern perbueh. 

Soothem ..•• do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 

American Flax , do. 

FEATHERS per lb. 

FLAX, American do. 

FLAX SEED, rough perTbnsh. 

clean do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bbl. 

Fancv do. 

Southern per bbl. 

Richmond City Mills do. 

Rye do. 

HAMS, Smoked per lb. 

Piokled do. 

HAY per 100 lbs. 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem per lb. 

HEMP, Russia, clean per ton. 

Aiutrican, water'Totted do. 

do 4ew-rotted , do. 

HC»8 per lb. 

HORNS per 100 

LARD per lb. 

LEAD do. 

Sheet and bar do. 

MEAL, Com per bbl. 

Corn. •« per hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orieans per gaL 

MUSTARD, American per lb. 

OATS, Northern. .......per bush. 

Southern do. 

OIL, Linseed, American ...per gal. 

Castor do. 

Lard .....••*••..••..•••••..•• ....do. 

OIL CAKE per 100 lbs. 

• PEAS, Field. .....perbush. 

PITCH perbW. 

PLASTER OF PARIS ..per ton. 

Ground, in bbls percwt. 

PORK, Mess perbU. 

Prime ••.*.••• do. 

RICE per 100 lbs. 

BOSIN perbW. 

RYE perbush. 

SALT ...per sack 

SHOULDERS, Smoked .per lb. 

Pickled do. 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 

SUGAR, New Orieans per lb. 

SUMAC, American per ton 

TALLOW per lb. 

TAR per bU. 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bush. 

TOBACCO per lb. 

TURPENTINE perbM, 

WHEAT, Weetera per bush. 

Southern do. 

WHISKEY, American. .per gal. 

WOOL, Saxony per lb. 

Merino .do. 

Half-blood.. do. 

do. IS 
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New York Cattle Market— December 11* 

At morket, 900 heef Cattle. (200 from the south), 35 Cows and 
Catres, and 1500 Sheep and Lambs. 

Pricbs.— Bee/ Cattle—The mnrket dull and declining, and we 
quote $4.35 a $4,50 to $5,00 a $5,35 for the best retailing. 150 
unsold. 

Cows and Calve».—AM taken at $18 a $29. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Saiea of the latter at $1,134 a $3,35, and of 
Sheep at 1,134 ^^ $4,50. 150 unsold. 

ITi^.— Sales at 5«. a 0«. per cwt. for loose. 

RvMkfLKn.—Ashet are dull, and the sales unimportant. Coal, 
the same. Cotton^ on the arrival of the Acadia, declined from 4 to 
4 of a cent per lU ; bat the price since has been gradually reco7* 
ering, and it is now the same as per our last. This rise nas not 
taken place so much in consequence of the ascertained short crop, 
as from a general advance in most other agricoltoral products, 
manufactures, and labor ; the abundance of money and low rata 
of interest also have their effect, and it seems to be the settled 
opinion, that the price of cotton is more likely to advance daring 
the season than recede. The transactions the past week have been 
large, with a buoyant market. Export from the United States 
since September last, 140,306 bales ; same time last year, 330,868 ; 
same time year before, 163,845. FUmr.—K steady business seems 
to be doing in this article, at a trifling reduction. Grata of all 
kinds in fair demand. Hay and Hemp dull. Lead, firm. Molei- 
Hs and Svgar, Uttle doing, and small stocks on hand. Nanal 
Stores, without change. Provisione of all kinds quiet. Rice, a 
little more actire. Seeds, fiim for the season. Tobacco dull. 
Wool has increased in sales, and the f(M«ign stock on hand has not 
been so light fur several years. The priees are firm, and we are 
of opinion will gradaally advance. 

Money is ranging from 34 to 4 per cent., on good paper, and is 
plenty as usual. 

Stocks are very active, and about the saqpe as oqt last— ^perhaps 
a slight advance. 

Business generally is brought to a close, and has been an uncom- 
monly good one the past season. 

Hogs.— AX Cincinnati the price has rather adranced with- 
in a few days ; and this, taken in connexion with a considerable 
advance in coopersge and freights, has rendered buyers somewhat 
inclined to hold off a while. A fair quotation now for good light 
bogs is $3,80 a 3,40, though we heard of one sale on Fri(&y, a 
small lot, at $2,00. Pair figures for the heavier descriptions, are 
$3,50 a 3,75 ; a lane lot, however, averaging between 360 and 87(^ 
lbs., was ooM at $3,70. Some two or three packing houses did a 
very heavy business last week, but the aggregate packed was we 
think considerably less than during %ny other week since q;wru* 
tions fairly commenced. 

Amswsb to COBBBSPOWDIEKTB.— G. S. T. The price of the 
fowls yon inquire about, is $3 per pair, in co(^ delivered here. 
Any number of biids over, $1 each. 



W. T. Wo have sent on to Boston to get cranberry sod, and sU- 
ir yet. Our directions were, to 
ship the box to Messrs. J. H. A R. A. G., via New Orleans. 



ver fir-seed, but have no answer , 



F. N., will find himself answered about cream frothing, page 
360. A Squatter, is answered page 354. _ 

J. J. McCaoghan, A. Beatty. L. F. Allen, F. J. Betts, H., J. H 
Lyman, 8. B. Parsons, A. 8., ft. L. Allen, in our next. 

The Prairie Farmer.— We arc much obliged to Mr. Wririrt, 
editor of the Prsirie Farmer, for the subscriptions forwarded ns 
for the Agricnlturist, and are happy to say in return, that we have 
recently received one for him, from a distinguished member of tha 
British Parliament. He will please send us a copy complete of 
vol. 3d, and upon its reception, we shall forward it immediately 
to England. The Tennessee Agriculturist will please forward na 
its voL 4th, ths same gentleman having also subscribed for that. 



HOVETrS HORTICITLTURAL MAGAZINE. 

We have recently been appointed agents for this periodical, 
justly oonstdered the most valuable of its kind in the United 
Sutes. Any person subscribing through ns wiU be promptly 
served, and we invite all intmMtod in this aol^eot to call and 
examine the work. . , , w, ^ 

For any of the above works, or periodieals, or books of any kind, 
address SAXTON db MILES, 805 Broadway. 

Price $8 a year. 



Ameiican Agricnltiurlst Almanac fw 194^ 

This work comprises 64 pages, double columns octavo, with 
nnmeroos w5od cuts, price $8 per hundred, \H ««»J*, •^»- .,»; 
the ooatenU wiU he f&ind-Agricnltttral Ststistios of the Urn^ 
sutes— Aspecto and Nodes -Astronomical Calendars for Montreal, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Orleans— 
Character and Names of the Planets, *c.— Farmers Northern 
Calendars, with particular directions for the management oT the 
Farm, Cattle, Fmit and Flower Garden, Ac.— Southeni Calendan 
for the Planter and Farmer, with axplicit directions for the evX 
tnre and harresUnf of Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, *c., *o. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Bt D. Penint Gudaer, M. D. FoniMrly ProfMMr of CHyun^xy 
ud BotuT ia Hmmpden Sidney CoUeg*, V*., Biembtr of th« hy 
Mim of Nmtvnl History, New York^ 

The CoaTM is intondod to b« of ssrrice to the pncticsl affriw- 
turist, and therefore the nethods of disoorerinff and estimatinir the 
UMrant of Qsefttl saline mattars in the soil will be folly ezamiaed. 
Portions of Botany. Vegetable and Animal Phvsiology, will be in- 
duded, to enable the farmer to understand all that relates to the 
food of plants and animals. Geology, so far as it is neoessarrto 
the study of soils and the art of drainage) will be introdvoed. The 
action of Mannres, and tht qoantity that may be econonrfcally ap> 
plied, will dso be considered. 

The Course will be fully iUnslrated by drawings, minemls, foo- 
logieal speeimens, chemical exneriinenta, and analysis. 

The nnmhcr of laotuns will be twenty, distributed in neatly the 
fbllowinff order : — 

One Leetvrs— On the Constitution of the Atmosphere and Oas- 
•oos Matters. 

One Leoiare— On the Essential Structure of VegeUbles. 

One Lector*— On the Supply of Gaseous Pood to PlanU. 

Two Lectiuree— On the Physical and Chemical Constitutioii of 
the Soil, and its relations to moisture and drought, the theory of 
drainage, fallows, Ac 

One Lecture— On the Orin^nic Food of Plants. 

One Lectare— On the Mineral Food of Plants. 

One Lecture— On the Influence of Gases, Water, and Salijie 
Matters, on the production of nutritious substances in plants. 

One Lectnre— On the Nature of the Chemical PruoesMs in 
Plants, aad the methods of developing them. 

One Lecture — On (he Comparative Value of Fodders. 

Four Lecturee-^On the Analysis of Soils, in which the metiMids 
of determiaiaf the qaantitiea of saline and organic mattera wiH be 
experimentally shown. 

Two Leotttfee— On Minera^aanres, derivable bcm the geolo* 
gieal fonaetions of this and thMdjcfining Sutee. 

The elaasiieation ef nnauyes, mechanical, eimple, oon|An, and 
organio ; their velaee, w sservation, and collection ; the propor- 
tions in which they shonld be applied, ^., will cooclnde the 



The Lectwes will be delivered in the Univenity of New York, 
_ day and Saturday, at half pest 

o*clook. FeelEbr the oouisv, » doUaia. 



OB the eveniags of Wednesday and Saturday, 



The Leccuree wiU commence en Wednesday, ehe t7th Decem- 
ber, ahoold a svlBoient nnmber ot Snbeeribeie be eltaiaed. 

SnbeoripOons received at SAXTON * MILB8*, MS Brandwar, 
tifBoe of American Agrionltnriek. 



Jttst Published by SAXTON * MILES, 
THE SILK QUBSTKWi SETTLED. 

!%• testimony ef ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
NB8SES. Beinr the Report of the Proceedings of the NatioMd 
Cowentifln ofSILK-OROWERS AND MANUFACTURBRB, 
held in New Tork, Oct. 1 tth and 14th, 184S. Published nnderthe di- 
rection of the American Institnte. Bv J. R. Barbonr. 

At the late Fair of the American InsCitote, held in the city of 




qoestion wbetber it is proAtablB 

Those letters are imbodied in the nrsesnt wash, which contains 
a mass of evidence that is pertectlv satis&ctory, and slmiwinff 
that the raising of silk is a profitaUe employmeat, and destined 
te oocnpy a laj«e share of pnMic atteatien. Price tScenta. 



THE FARMER'S MUfE, OR SOURCE OF 
WEALTH. 

RBVnED BT A. B. ALLBN. 
ThdM 'moA tnnta of aMMvee end dto varione metiiedB by 




— ^ ^ be made leitUe. To 

knew how to improve nnd eniieh a &rm witkovt teo mndi ex- 
penditure of means is, doabtlesa, the trae secret of success in 
^lienUnrs. The el^ect ef the pneeit wotk ie to open eneh a 
Piioe 75 eeate. 

SAXTON dt MILB8, SOS Biendwny. 



CASH FOR A FARM HEAR HBW YORK* 

A Farm wanted near New York, of SO to 100 aeiea. It mnst 
have an attractive location, be easy of aoceae to Um city, and poe* 
aeea a good soil. One that has not expensive buildings on it 
vroold be pceferred. Addrsse the Editor of this paptf , or booc S54, 
lower Poet Ofiee, with geMnl deioriptMS, aad stating where an 
iatwvtoWBvbehad. It* 



THE AMBRICAV AGRICUIiTURlST. 

Published MsMlhly, each 



B CTHiheiBiTsn 
far Five DaBfen. 



TERMS—One DoOer per r ^ ^ 

CenU; three copienffn- Two DoUan; eight copiss far Five Daflnn. 
Each number ef the AgricnltnriBt eenteias bnt (X» sbeet^ si*> 



ject to newspaper postage only, vrhiek ie ens corf in the Slilei 
or within 100 milca of its pnfattcetien, and ens cad a An^f entai 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADTiKTisximTS wUl he inserted at (XttDeDnr, if net l a sii l 
ing twelte linea, and in the saaM prspsitiflB, if eroeeding thtf 
number. 

07 fUmit ikrmigk Pe««naftera» or t As Isw aOMse. 

Editors of Newspapers aelicing the nnmbeie of thiswerit SMih- 
ly, or advertising it, will be toniahed a oepy gi a fi s , upssi ssmdtaf 
such notice to this Oflke. 

Volume I of TBS Ambbicaii AaBicvLTVBWT, with IiMb if 
contente complete, for sale at $1 i handsoniely bound in dsih, 
$1 SS. It is a neat sad tasteful book, and makee nhandamne 
premium fnr distribuiion with Agricultural SodelieB ; to ^dd^ 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal diseonat wiO be mede. 

BIT 1V> ive^eat cnofusioa, all letters merely ordonng^ iM» worit, 
or endoeiBg money for subeeriptaene, shonld be addreased lo f ^ ~ 
A Miles, Va BrtMdway, post-paid or franked by the Poeta 



Communications for publication, to be directed te theBfitsr, 
td all envnte letters, or ihoae on business disnrmnenlsd wilh Ike 

paper, ahould be addrssesd, simply, A. B. ABen, SW Bi sa d ef 

New Yoik. 



POUDRETTE 

Of the very beet quabty for sale. Three hmtelB for fS, eriea 
bnrrsls for $ IS— delivered free of caitaps by the New^York Pen- 
diette Company, » Chambers stvrei. New Yoik. Oidsrs by 
mail, with the cash, will bepronplly at t ended tik nnd wiikths 
same care as though the paidiaser was prieenf, ix adteaMd se 
above to 

Dec 1, n43.-tt. 



D. K. U\VC9l, Agtaft. 



aOBNTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRJCULTUBIST. 
John HalsaU, BookaeUer, St. Lonia, Me. 
6. S. Taintor, Bookseller, Natchei» Miss. 
8. F. Gale dt Co^ Chicago, Ilk 
Joha J. Uerrick, Detroit, Mich. 
J. B. Steele, New Orleans. 
C. M. Hovey, Boston, Mass. 
Sexton, P^roe, dt Co., Boston. 
Arthnr D. Pheipe, Boston. 
R. H. Hendrickson, Bliddlstown, OUe. 
Andrew Campbell. 
E. ComeU, Ithaca, N. T. 
H. Kirkland, Nerthamptoa, Mass. 
Joha Bonner, White Plains, Georgia. 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk ot any 
University Of Californio Library 
or to tne 
NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITV 
BJdg 400. Rfchmond Field Station 
University of California 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 

ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 

• 2-month loans may be renewed by colling 
(510)642-6753 

• 1-year loans may be recharged by bringing 
books to NRLF 

• Renewals and recharges may be made 4 
days prior to due dote 
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